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PKEFACE. 


A Boos «9 Wom^wm Imt a MoC fatroJ—Aws 

Our titl«-|iifc tdb it* own tiil» ami fa ra w tlw Vmc «apo> 
rfti— of tJbo ooBteol* of the voIomm. 

Bw r y tli l f: tliot ta iMur«»l}iMi» ««mMi vitli it inneli tint 
tefawnr ocii iro, omt, in tbi* amte, Ten ThouMUMi WiMMlcrfUi 
Tliiiillt,** mmf Im» w oS o for tt«» biulnat rdomtioMl 

|Htt|MiMW. Kvftiu wlikti Imppco in Um n^foUr couno twro 
BO rlMM to • pW* in oa;^ work tb«t ]m>foiMM to bo a f’tfio* 
tor «f wlut i« mcmmmm; awl woro rao to adoct mtck 
Waa4rta oatf m aro rofiablo of foialttar f temon oti a tion^ «a 
dboatii ilootrof ibott rifbt to hr tlofmml woodruNM, hum!, at 
tin «aaio t»a»», Atfoat tbo vorv objort wkidb wo f wo ft n a to 
bairo tn vmm, A marvot oww o«p)aitt«4 tmmf roaaw to bo 
a aufvoL For tbia f o ao n n. whito tojoettof ooroftbiim that 
bt i»bvMMal]r fictitioo* awl tmttia#, «» Invo iwf boiatatiNl to 
ioaort lOMijr inciSaata wbidb af^xnr at ArH aifbttobonlMdlf 
IwetoAibla. 


la tbo pfttMmt laofk, iaiorottiaf Seowni ftota Katttn, 
Culetitiiiat of Art, Coaiaaae aad Cttatona of a biy t a 
fMniotl fttlnr |H«4«miitate ; but aro Itavo lt»oto4 tna^f af 
III pafw to Aaaciifniaiia of reaMnkabla OeeaErrawaan, Imk^ 
iMal LoMlainfaa, «^|te»4mtt WaMr*falli, awl anbHaia 8ia* 
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^PRBFACB. 


be beautifol according to the sense in which the word i 
generally used ; but they are all the more curious ant 
characteristic, as well as truthful, on that account ; fo: 
whaterer is lost of beauty, is gained by accuracy. Whatl 
is odd or quaint, strange or startling, rarely possesses much 
claim to the picturesque and refined. Scrape the rust ofi ^ 
an antique coin, and, while you make it look more shining, j 
you invariably render it worthless in the eyes of a collector. 
To polish up a fact which derives its value either from the 
strangeness of its nature, or from the quaintness of its narra- 
tion, is like the obliterating process of scrubbing up a 
painting by one of the old masters. It looks all the cleaner 
for the operation, but, the chances are, it is spoilt as a w'ork 
of art. 

We trust it is needless to say that we have closed 
pages against everything that can be considered objec* 
tionable in its tendency ; and, while every statement in 
this volume has been culled with conscientious care from 
authentic, although not g(*nerally accessible, sources, we 
have scrupulously rejected every line that could give offence, 
and endeavoured, in accordance with what we profess in 
our title-page, to amuse by the eccentric, to startle by the 
unexpected, and to astonish by the mars ellous. 
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TEN THOUSAND 


WONDERFUL THINGS. 


rtJXISUMENTS IK rBOVIK<aAL TO^'XS IK TBTE OLDEK TIME, _ 

The instniments most in vogue with our ancestors were three — iho 
cucking-stool, the brank, and the tumbrel. 

The Cuoking-stool was used by the pond in many village greens 
about one hundred years ago or little more, and then deemed the best 
corrective of a scolding woman. 

By the sea, the quay offered a convenient spot. The barbican, at 
riy mouth, was a locality, doubtless terrible to offenders, however care- 



ras crcKiKG-STooL. 

less of committinff their wordy nuisance of scolding. Two pounds 
were paid for a cucking-stool at Leicester in 1768. Since that it has been 
placed at tiie door of a notorious scold as a warning. Upon admission to 
the House of Correction at Liverpool, a woman had to undergo the 
severity of the cucking-stool till a little before the year 1803, when 
Mr. James Ncild wrote to Dr. Lettsom. The pump in the men’s court 
'was the whipping-post for females, which discipline continued, though 
not weekly. 

Kmgsion-upon^ Thames, «, (h 

1572. The making of the cucking-stool . . • • • 8 0 

Iron work lor the same 3 0 

Timber for the same 7 6 

Three brasses for the same, and three wheels • * 4 10 

£1 3 4 

At Matlborough, in 1625, a man had 4d. for his help at the oucking <4 
Joan NeaL 


I 
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QravtBtnd, 

1636 * The porters for ducking of Goodwife Campion 
Two portm for laying up the ducking-st^ 


2 0 
0 S 



The Braidc, for taming shrews, was 
preferred to the cuoking-stooi in some 
counties, and was used there for the 
same purpose. The brank was in 
favour in the northern counties, and 
in Worcestershire, though there were, 
notwithstanding . some of the other 
instruments of punishment used, called 
in that county gum-stools. 

The brank was put over the head, 
and was fastened with a padlock. 
There are entries at Worcester about 
mending the “ scould^s bridle and cords 
for the same.” 

The cucking-stool not only endan- 
gered the health of the party, but also 
gave the tongue liberty ^twixt every 
dip. The brank was put over the 
head, and was fastened with a pad- 
lock. 


TUB BRiJrE. 

The tumbrel was a low-rolling cart or carriage (in law Latin, turn- 
herella) which was used as a punishment of disgrace and infamy. Millers, 
when they stole corn, were chastised by the tumbrel. Persons were 
sometimes fastened with an iron chain to a tumbrtd, and conveyed bare- 
headed with din and cry through the principal streets of townis. 



THK TUMBKEL. 


Court of Ilustirujs Hooky 1581. {Lijuie.) 

The jury present that the tumbrell be repaired and maintained from 
tiin« to time, according to the statute,” 

In 1583, Mr. Mayor was to provide a tumbrel before All Sainta 
under a penalty of IOj. 


UABXELLOVS, RARE, CVRIOUS, AND QT3AINT. 
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ANCIENT METHOD OP KEEPING A WASHING ACCOXTITT. 
ffiiakorley Mazmioii, in lus Antiquary,” says : — 

“ I nauit rBT*r 0 nce and mfar the precedent 
Hmes before thaoei, wnich conauin’d their wito in 
Experimenta ; and 'twaa a rirtuous 
Em^ation amongst them, that nothing 
Which might profit posterity should perish/' 



Without a full adherence to this dictum, we would nevertheless admit 
that wo aix* indebted to the past for the germ of many of our most im- 
portant discoveries. The ancient washing tiiblet, aitnough of humble 
pretensions to notioe, is yet a proof of the simple and eSective meanm 
frequently adopted in ohhm times for the economy of time and ma» 
tenals. ♦ 

A reference to the engraving obviates a lengthened explanation. It 
will there be seen that if the mistress of a family has fifteen 
covers^ or so many collars, or so many hands, to be mentioned in the 
washing account, she can turn the circidar dial, by means of the button 
or handle, to the number corresponding with the rough mark at the 
bottom of the dial, above which is written sheets, tahk-^oths, &c. ^ This 
simple and ingenious contrivance, obviates the necessity of keeping a 
booK« 

The original ** washing board,” from which the engraving is taken, 
was of a larger size, ana showed the numbers very diiiinotly. S i m ila r 
dials may be m^e of either ivory or metal. 
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THE HAIE* 

The quality and colour of the hair was a subject of speculative 
theory for the ancients. Lank hair was considered indicative of pusil* 
lanimity and cowardice ; yet the head of Napoleon was guiltless of a curl I 
Frizzly hair was thought an indication of coarseness and clumsiness. The 
hair most in esteem, was that terminating in ringlets. Bares, the his- 
torian, states that Achilles and Ajax Telamon had curling locks; such 
iJjo was the hair of Timon, the Athenian. As to the EmjHjror Augustus, 
nature had favoured him with such redundant locks, that no hair-dresser 
in Rome conld produce the like. Auburn or light brown bair was 
thought the most distinguished, as portending intelligence, industry, a 
peaceful disposition, as well as great susceptibility to the tender passion. 
Castor and Pollux had brown hair ; so also had Menelaus. Black bail' 
(’oes not appear to have been esteemed by the Romans ; but red was an 
object of aversion. Ages before tl\e time of Judas, red hair was thotmht 
a mark of reprobation, both in the case of Typhon, who deprived his 
brother of the sceptre of Egypt, and Nebuchadnezzar who acquired it in 
expiation of his atrocities. Even the donkey tribe suffered from this 
ill-omened visitation, according to the proverb of “wicked as a red ass.’* 
Asses of that colour were held in such aetestation among the Copths, that 
“‘very year the}- sacrificed one by hurling it from a high wall. 

THE FIKST COFFEE HOUSE IN LONDON, 

Coffee is a native of Arabia, supposed by some to have been the chief 
ingredient of the old Lacedemonian broth. The use of this berry was 
not known in England till the year 1657, at which time Mr. B. Edwards, 
a Turkey merchant, on his return from SmjTna to London, brought with 
liim one Posquet Rossee, a Greek of Rogusa, who was used to prepare 
lids liquor for his master every morniiqj, who, by the way, never wanted 
company. The merchant, therefore, in order to get ria of a crowd of 
visitants, ordered his Greek to open a coffee-house, which he did in 
Sf. Michael’s Alley, in Comhiil. This was the first oofiee-honse opened 
ui London. 

EATING FOB A WAGER. 

The handbill, of which the subjoined is a literal copy, was circulated 
by the keeper of the public-house at which the gluttony was to happen, 
as an attraction for all the neighbourhood to witness : — 

Bromley in Kent, July 14, 1726. — A strange eating worthy is to 
preform a Tryal of Skill on St. James’s Bay, Tmich is the day of our 
Fair for a wager of Five Guineas, — viz.: ne is to eat four pounds of 
bacon, a bushel of French beans, with two pounds of butter, a quartern 
loaf, and to drink a gallon of strong beer I” 

FOX KILLED BT A SWAN. 

At Peusey, a swan sitting on her eggs, on one side of the rivei, 
observed a fox swimming towards her from the opposite side ; rightly 
judging she could best grapple with the fox in her own olemea^ she 
plunged into the water, and after beating him off for some time witJi 
her wings, at length succeeded in droumiug him. 
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HIGHWATMER IR 1782. 

On Wednesday, the 9tli January, 1782, about four o’clock in the after, 
noon, as Anthony Todd, E sq^., Secretary to the Post-office, was going in 
his carriage to his house at Walthamstow to dinner, and another gentle- 
man with him , he was stopt within a small distance of his house by two 
highwaymen, one of whom held a pistol to the coachman’s breast, whilst 
the other, with a handkerchief over his face, robbed Mr. Todd and the 
gentleman of their gold watches and what money they had about them. 
As shon as Mr. Todd got home all his men-servants were mounted, on 
horses, and pursued the highwaymen ; they got intelligence of their passing 
Lee-bridge, amd rode on to Shoreditch ; but could not learn anything 
farther of them. 

The same evening a gentleman going along Aldermanbury, near the 
church, was accosted by a man with an enquiry as to tlie time ; on which 
the gentleman nulled out his gold wateh. The man immediately said, 
** I must have tnat watch and your money, sir, so don’t make a noise.** 
The gentleman seeing nobody near, he delivered his gold watch and four 
guineas, with some silver. The thief said he was in distress, and hoped 
the gentleman would not take away his life if ever he had the oppor- 
tunity. 

Sunday, the 13th January, 1782, about twelve o’clock, a man was, by 
force, dragged up the yard of the French-nom Inn, High Holbom, by 
some person or persons unknown, and robbed of his watch, four guineas, 
and some silver ; when they broke his arm and otherwise crueDy treated 
him. He was found by a coachman, who took him to the hospital. 

AN ABCHUISHOr W.^SUING THR FEET OF THE POOR. 

In the Gentleman*8 Magaztncy we find the following observance : — 
Thursdarjy April 15, 1731. — Being Maiinday- Thursday, there was dis- 
tributed at the Banquetting-house, Whitehall, to ferty-eight poor 
men, and forty-eight poor women (the King’s age 48) boiled beef and 
shoulders of mutton, and small bowls of ale, which is called dinner ; 
after that, large wooden platters of fish and loaves, viz., undress’d, one 
large old ling, and one large dry’d cod ; twelve red herrings, and nine- 
teen white herrings, and four half quartern loaves ; each person had one 
platter of this provision: after which was distributed to them shoes, 
stockings, linnen and woolen cloath, and leathern bags, with one penny, 
two penny, three penny, and four penny pieces of silver, and shillings : 
to each about £4 in value. His Grace the Lord Archbishop of York, 
Lord High Ahnoncr, performed the annual ceremony of wasiiing the 
feet of a certain number of jpoor in the Royal Chapel, 'Whitehall, which 
was formerly done by the Kings themselves, iu imitation of our Saviour’s 
pattern of humilij^, &o. James II. was the last King who performed 
this in person. His doing so was thus recorded in the the Chapel Moyal 
Register, — On Maunday Thursday April 16 1685 our gracious King 
James y* 2** wash’d wip’d and kiss’d the feet of 52 poor men w'^‘ wonder- 
ful hundlity. And all the service of the Churen of England usua]! 
on that occasion was performed, his Maty being psent all the time.'’ 
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A LtrcKT FrrD, 

Sunday^ April 1.— A few days ago, Sir Simon Stuart, of .Hartley, in 
HampsMre, looking over some old writings, found on tke back of one of 
them a memorandum noting that 1,500 broad nieces were buried in a 
certain spot in an adjoyning field. Wlierenpon ne took a servant, and 
after digging a little in the place, found the treasure in a pot, hid there 
in the time of the late civil wars, by his grandfather, Sir Nicholas 
Stuart. — OentlemarCB Magazine^ 1733. 

HOOPS IN 1740, 

The monstrous appearance of the ladies’ hoops, when viewed be- 
liind, may seen from the following cut, copied from one of Eigaud’s 

views. The exceed- 
ingly small cap, at 
this time fashionable, 
and the close up- 
turned hair beneath 
it, give an extraor- 
dinary meanness to 
the head, particu- 
larly when the libe- 
rality of gown and 
petticoat is taken into 
consideration ; the 
lady to the left wears 
a black hood with an 
ample fringed cape, 
wluch envdopcs her 
shoulders, and repof^os on the summit of the hoop. The gentleman 
wears a small wig and bag ; tlie skirts of liis coat are turned back, and 
were sometimes of a colour difiercut from the rest of the stufi‘ of which 
it was made, as were the cufls and iappcls, 

SIEGE OF GIBRALTAE. 

Gibraltar had been taken by a combined English and Dutch fleet in 
1704, and was confirmed as a British possession, in 1713, by the peace of 
Utrecht ; but in 1779 it was assailed by the united forces of France and 
Spain, and the siege continued till the 2nd of February, 1783. The chief 
attack was made on the 13th September, 1782. On the part of the be- 
siegers, besides stupendous batteries on the land side, mounting two 
hundred pieces of ordnance, there was an army of 40,000 men, undot 
the command of the Due de Crillon. In the bay lay the oombined fleets 
of France and Spain, comprising forty-seven sail of the line, beside ten 
batterii^ ships of powerful construction, that cost upwards of £50,000 
each. From these the heaviest shells rebounded, but ultimately two of 
them wero set on fire by red-hot shot, and the others were destroyed to 
prevent them from falling into the hands of the British commander. The 
rert of the fleet also sunered considerably ; but the defenders escaped 
with very little loss. In this engagement 8,300 rounds were fixed by 
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tho garrison, more than half of which eoneisted of red-hot balls. 
During this memorable siege, which lasted upwards of three years, the 
entire expenditure of the garrison exceeded 200,000 ronn^, — 8,000 
barrels of po-wder being used. The expenditure of the enemy, enormous 
as this quantity is, must have been much greater ; for they frequently 
fired, from their land-batteries, 4,000 rounds in the short space of 
twenty- four hours. Terrific indeed must have been the spectacle as the 
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immense fortress poured forth its tremendous volleys, and the squadron 
and land-batteries replied with a powerful cannonade. But all this 
waste of human life and of property was useless on the part of the assail- 
ants ; for the place was successfully held, and Gibraltar still remains 
one of the principal strongholds of British power in Europe. 

During the progress of the siege, the fortifications were considerably 
strengthened, and numerous galleries were excavated in the solid rock, 
“having port-holes at which heaw gpins were mounted, which, keeping up 
an incessant fire, proved very efficacious in destroying the enemy's en- 
campments on the land side. Communicating with the upper tier of 
ihese galleries are two grand excavations, known as Lord Cornwallis’s 
and St. George’s Halls. The latter, which is capable of holding several 
hundred men, has numerous pieces of ordnance pointed in various direo* 
tions, ready to deal destruction on an approaching enemy. 
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E2EF1KO WBdTSTJWTIDE AT DIHELMAH CATHEDKAI.. 

The following onrious account of the consumption of provisions in the 
oathednal of Durham, during Whitsun week, in 1347, together with 
the prices of the articles, is taien from the rolls of the cellarer, at present 
in the treasury at Durham : — six hundred salt herrings, 38. ; four hun- 
dred white herrings, 2s. 6d. ; thirty salted galmon, 7s. 6d. ; twelve fresh 
sahnon, 6s. 6d. ; fourteen ling, fifty-five kelengs four turbot, 
23s. Id.; two horse loads of white fish, and a *‘congr,’^ 68. lOd. ; 
*<playc,” sparlings,” and eels, and fresh water fish, 2s, 9d. ; nine 
carcases of oxen, salted, so bought, 36s. ; one carcase and a quarter, 
fresh, 6s. lljd. ; a quarter of an oxe, fresh, bonght in the town, 33. 6d. ; 
seven carcases and a half of swine, in salt, 22s. 2jd. ; six carcases, 
fresh, 12s. 9d. ; fourteen calves, 288. 4d. ; three kids, and twanty-six 
sucking porkers, 9s. 7id. ; seventy-one geese with their feed, 11s, lOd. : 
fourteen capons, fifty-nine chickens, and five dozen pidgeons, 10s. 3d. ; 
five stones of hog^s lard, 4s. 2d. ; four stones of cheese, butter, and milk, 
6 b. 6d. ; a pottle of vinegar, and a pottle of honey, 6id. ; fourteen pounds 
of figs and raisins, sixteen pounds of almonds, and eiglit pounds of rice,. 
3s. 7d. ; pepper, saffron, cinnamon, and other spices, 28. 6d. ; one 
thousand three hundred eggs, 15s. 5d. — sum total, £11 4s. Similar 
consumptions took place during the week of the feast of St. Cuthbert, 
and other feasts, among the monks of Durham, for a long period cf 
years. 

CUIUOUS LAW. 

The following curious law was enacted during the reign of llichard I. 
for the government of those going by sea to the PIol)^ I^nd : — ** He who 
kills a man on shipboard, shall be "bound to the dead body and thrown 
into the sea ; if the man is killed on shore, the slayer sliall be bound 
to the dead body and buried with it. Ho who sliall draw bis knife to 
strike another, or who shall have di'aw’n blood from him, to lose his 
hand ; if he shall have only struck wdth tlie nalm of his hand without 
diuwing blood, he sliall be thrice ducked in the sea.” 

DECAriTATlON BY THE GUILLOTIXP:. 

A gentleman of intelligence and literary attainments, makes, in an 
account of his travels on the continent, the following most singular re- 
marks on an execution he witnessed, in which the culprit was beheaded 
by the guillotine : — ** It appears,” says he, ** to bo the best of all pos- 
sible modes of inflicting the punishment of death ; combining the greatest 
impression on the spectator, with the least possible sufi’ering to the 
victim. It is so rapid, that I should doubt whether there were any 
Buffering ; but from the expression of the countenance, when the execu- 
tioner held up the head, 1 am inclined to believe that sense and conscious- 
ness may remain for a few seconds after the head is off. The eyes seemed 
to retain speculation for a moment or two, and there was a look in th^ 
ghastly stare with which they stared upon the crowd, which implied 
that the head was aware of its* ignomiabnis situation.” 
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ALDERMAN BOTDELL. 

It was the regular custom of Mr. Alderman Boydell, who was j 
early riser, at live o’clock, to go immediately to the pump in Ironmonger 
Lane. There, after placing his wig upon the bail at the top of it, he 
used to sluice his head with its water. Tliis weU-khown and highly 
respected character, who has done more for the British artist than all 
the print-publishers put together, was also one of the last men who wore 
a throe-cornered hat. 

FEATS OF STRENGTH IN 3739. 

April 21, — The following notice was given to the public: — For the 
benefit of Thomas Topham, the strong man, from IsHn^n, whose per- 
formances have been looked upon by the Royal Society and several persons 
of distinction, to be the most surprising as well as curious of any thing 
ever performed in England ; on which account, as other entertainments 
are more frequently met with than that he proposes, he humbly hopes 
gentlemen and ladies, &c,, will honour him witn their presence at the 
Nag’.s Head, in Gateshead, on Monday the 23d of this instant, at four 
o’clock, where he intends to perfonu several feats of strength, viz. : — 
He bends an iron poker three inches in circiunference, over ms arm, and 
one of two inches and a quarter round his neck ; he breaks a rope that 
will hear two thousand weight, and with his lingers rolls up a pewter 
dish of seven pounds hard metal ; he lays the back part of his head on 
one chair, and his heels on anotlier, ana suffering four men to stand on 
his body, he moves them up and down at pleasure ; he lifts a table six 
feet in len^h, by his teeth, with a half hundred weight hangmg at the 
further end of it ; and, lastly, to oblige the pubh'ck, he will lift a butt 
full of water.” ** Each person to pay one shilling.” This “strong 
man” fell a victim to jealousy, as is proved by the following : — “ August 
10th, 1749, died, Mr. Thomas Topham, known by the name of the strong 
man, master of a nublick house in Shoreditch, I^ondon. In a fit of 
jealousy, he stabbea his wife, then cut his own throat and stabbed him- 
self, after which he lived two days.” 

ELEPHANTS FRIGHTENED AT PIGS. 

“ Then on a there were many grete clerkes and rad of kjmg 

AJysaunder how on a tyme as he sholdc have a batayle with ye kmge of 
Inde. And this kvngc of Iruic broughte with hym many olyptauntis 
berynge castelles of tree on theyr baekes as the kynde of the is to haue 
armed knygbt<^s in ve castell for the batayle, them ne kntwe Alysaunder 
the k 3 nttgc, of the oUqihauntes that they drad no thynge more than the 
jarrynge of swyme, wherefore he made to gader to gyder all yo swyne that 
myghte be goten, and caused them to be dryuen as ny the olyphantes as 
they mygbte well here the jan-ynge of the s^^e, ana thenne they made 
* ^ crye, and whan tlie s^yne herde tlie pygges a none they made 

a ^eat jarrynge, and as soone as the olyphauntes herde that, they 
began to fle eohe one, and keste downe the castelles and slewe the 
knyghtes that wore in them, and by this mcano Alysaunder had ye 
vyotoiy.” — Xt&er Jlestivalis, printed hy W, Caxton in 1483. 
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A VISIT TO THE OBSKEVATOET OF filE ISAAC NEWTON. 

The memory of a great and good man is imperishable. A thousand 
years may pass away, but the fame that has survived the wreck of time 
remains unsiillied^ and is even brighter with age. 

“The actions of the just 
Smell sweet, and blossom in the dust,** 

In an age of progress like our own we have frequently to regret the 
destruction (sometimes necessary) of places associated with the genius of 
the past ; but in the case of Sir Isaac Newton we have several relics 
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existing, none of which, perhaps, arc more interesting than the house in 
W’hich he resided, still standing in 8t. Martin’s Street, on the south side 
of Leicester Square. The engravings of the interior and exterior of this 
building have been made from drawings made on the spot. The house 
was long occupied as an hotel for foreigners, and was kept by a M, 
Pagliano. In 1814 it was devoted to the purposes of education. The 
Observatory, which is at the top, and where Sir Isaac Newton made his 
astronomical researches, was left in a dilapidated condition until 1824, 
when two gentlemen, belonging to a committee of the school, had it 
repaired at their own expense, and wrote a brief memoir of the philoso- 
pher, which was placed in the Observatory, with a portrait of him. 

In this hous*. Sir Isaac Newton resided for many years ; and it was 
here, according to his biographer, that he dispensed, under the superin- 
tendence of his beautiful niece, an elegant hospitality. Our sketch giveii 
« good idea of the appearance of the exterior of the house at the present 
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day ; the front, it will be seen, has been well plastered, which, although 
clean and pleeisant-looking to some eyes, seems to ns to destroy the cha- 
racter of the building. The old doorway, with a projecting top, baa 
also been removed. The interior of the house is in excelient repair, and 
has undergone very little change. The cornices, pa nellin g, and the 
spacious staircase, are not altered since the days of Newton* The rooms 
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«.re very large. Tradition states it was in the back drawing-room that 
the manuscript of his work, the “New Theory of Light and Colours,’' 
was destroyecf by fire, caused by a favourite little dog in Sir Isaac’s ab- 
sence. The name of this canine incendiary was Diamond, man- 
ner in which the accident occurred is thus related :-^The animal vraa 
wantoning about the phiiosopher’s study, when it knocked down a candle, 
and set fire tc % Imp of manuscript calculations u^u which he had been 
employed for years. The loss was irretrievable ; qut Sir Isaac only ex- 
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claimed with Bimplicity, Ah, Diamond, Diamond, you little know what 
misohief you have been doing !” 

Passing upstairs, and looking slightly at the various rooms, which 
are all well panell^, but which do not require particular notice, we 
reached the little observatory shown in the engraving. There, in the 
room in which Sir Isaac has quietly studied, ana in which he may have 
held conferences with the most distinguished of his contemporaries, we 
found two shoemakers busily at work, with whom we had some pleasant 
conversation. Our artist has represented the interior of the observatory, 
with its laborious occupants, worthy sons of St. Crispin. Shoemakers 
are well known to be a thoughtful class of men, although sometimes 
they unfortunately do not make the best use of their knowledge. Brand, 
the historian and author of the excellent book on ‘‘Popular Antiquities,^’ 
was at one time a shoemaker ; so was Bloomfield, the poet, who, when 
working at the “last’* in Bell Alley, near the Bank, strung together the 
charming recollection of his plough«boy life. AVe could give a long list 
of shoemakers who have been eminent for talents. 

We have not the exact date at which Newton came to reside here, but 
certainly he was living in this house, at intervals, after 169o, wlicn lie 
was appointed Warder of the Mint, of which establishment ho rose to be 
Master in the course of three years. The emoluments of this office 
amounted to £1200 a-year, which enabled liim to live in ease and dignity. 

In 1703 he was chosen President of the Royal Society — an honourable 
I>ost, to which he was annually elected until the time of his death. 

POISONING THE MONAECH. 

An idea of the popular notions about poisoning in tbo middle of the 
seventeenth century, may be formed from the following extract from an 
old tract, published in 1652, with the title of “ Papa Patris, or tlic Pope 
m his Colours” : — “ Anno Dorn : 1596 ; one Edward Squire, sometimes a 
scrivener at Grenewich, afterwards a deputy purveyor hu' the Queene’s 
stable, in Sir Francis Drake’s last voyage "was taken prisoner and carried 
into Spaine, and being set at liberty, one AValpule, a Jesuite, grew 
acquainted with liim, and got him into the Inquisition, whence he ro 
turned a resolved Papist, he persuaded Squire to undm*take to poyson 
the pummell of the Gueene (Elizabeth’s) sadcuo, and, to make him constant, 
made Squire receive the Sacrament upon it ; he then gave him the 
poyson, showing that he should take it in a double bladder, and should 

E unck the bladder full of hoales in the upper part, when he should use it 
oarrying it within a thick glove for the safety of his hand) should after 
tume it downward, pressing the bladder upon the pummell of the 
Queene’s saddle. This Squire confest. Squire is now in Spaine, and for 
nis safer dispatch into England it was devised that two Spanish prisoners 
taken at Gales should be exchanged for Squire and one Rawles, that it 
might not be thought that Squire came over but as a redeemed captive. 
TheMimday sennight after Squire returned into England, he, undeTstand- 
ing the horses were preparing for the Q^ueene’s ridingabroad, laid his band, 
and cruslied the poyson upon the pummell of the Oucene’s saddle, saying, 
* God save the Queene,’ the ftueenc rode abroad, and as it should seem 
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laid not her hand upon the place, or els received no hurt (through God’s 
goodnesse) by touching it. Walpole, counting the thing as done, im- 
parted it to some principal! fugitives there, but being disappointed of his 
hope, supposing Squire to have been false, to be revenge on him sent 
one hither (who should pretend to have stolne from thence) with letters, 
wherein the plot of Squires was contained ; this letter was pretended to 
be stolne out of one of their studies. Squire, being apprehended, con- 
fessed all \sdthout any rigor, hut after denied that he put it in execution, 
although he acknowledged he consented to it in the plot, at length he 
confessed the putting it in execution also.” 

GKI20^LNG FOn A WAGER. 

June 9, 1786. — On Whit-Tuesday was celebrated at Hendon, in Mid- 
dlesex, a burlesque imitation of the Olympic Games. One prize was a 
gold-laced hat, to be grinned for by six candidates, who were placed on 
a platform, with horses’ collars to exhibit through. Over their heads 
was printed in capitals, — 

Detur Tetriori ; or 
The ugliest grinner 
Shall be the winner. 

Each party grinned live minutes so/ws, and then all united in a grand 
chorus of distortion. This prize was caiTicd by a ]x>i*ter to a vinegar 
merchant, thougli he u as accused by his competitors of foul play, for 
rinsing his mouth with verjuice. The w'hole was concluded by a hog, 
with his tail shaved and soaped, being let loose among nine peasants ; 
any one of which that could seize him by the queue, and throw him 
across his shoulders, was to have him for a reward. This occasioned 
much sport : the animal, after running some miles, so tired his hunters 
that they gave up the chase in despair. A prodigious concourse of 
people attended, among whom were the Tripoline Ambassador, and 
several other persons of distinction, 

BITE OP THE TARANTULA SPIDER. 

A l^'ea[X)litan soldier who had been bitten by a tarantula, thoi^h 
apparenth" cured, suffered from on annual attack of delirium, after which 
he used to sink into a state of profound melancholy ; his face becoming 
livid, his sight obscure, his pow’er of breathing checked, accompanied by 
sighs and heavings. Sometimes he fell sensmess, and devoid of pulsa- 
tion ; ejecting blood from his nose and mouth, and apparently dying. 
Keoourse was had to the influence of music ; and the patient began to 
revive at the sound, his hands marking the measure, and the feet being 
similarly affected. Suddenly rising and lajung hold of a bystander, he 
began to dance with the greatest agUity during an uninterrupted course 
of four-and-twenty hours. His strength was supported by administering 
to him wine, milk, and fresh eggs. If he appeaiw to relapse, the music 
was repeated, on which he resumed his dancing. This unfortunate being 
used to fall prostrate if the music accidentally stopped, and imagine that 
the tarantula had again stung him. After a few years he died, in one of 
these annual attacks of delirium. 
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BTOONB CHBISTMAS (HTSTOMS, 

— — ** Now. too, is beard 

hapless cripple, tuning through the streets 
His earol new ; and oft, amid the gloom 
Of midnight hours, preTsil th* accustom'd sounds 
Of wakeful u^atV«, wnose harmony (composed 
Of hautboy, organ, violin, and flute, 

And various other instruments of mirth), 

Is meant to celebrate the coming time.*' 

The manner in which this period of the year has been observed ha» 
often varied. The observauces of the day first become to be pretty 
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general in the Catholic church about the year 300. By some of oui 
ancestors it was viewed in the double light of a religious and joyful 
season of festivities. The midnight preceding Christmas-day every 
person went to mass, and on Christmas-day three different mosses were 
sung with nmoh solemnity. Others celebrated it with great parade, 
Bplendomr, and conviviality. Business was superseded by merriment and 
hospitality ; the most careworn countenance brightened on the occasion. 
The nobles and the barons encouraged and participated in the various 
sports : the industrious labourer’s cot, and the residence of proud royalty, 
equally resounded with tumultuous joy. From Chnstmas^day to 
Twelfth-day there was a continued run of entertaininents. Not only 
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did our ancestors make great rejoicings on, Int before and after Cbrist- 
mas-day. By a law in the time of Alfred, the “ twelve days after the 
nativity of our Saviour were made festivalB;* and it likeww appears 
from Bishop Holt, that the whole of the days were dedicated to feasting. 

Our ancestors^ various amusements were conducted by a sort of master 
of the ceremonies, called the “ Lord of Misrule,’* whose duty it was to 
keep order during the celebration of the different sports and pastimes. 
The universities, the lord mayor and sheriffs, and all noblemen and 
gentlemen, had their “lords of misrule.” These “lords” were’fbrst 
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pffieaohed again^ at Oambrid^ by the Puritans, in the reign of James I.,. 
•8 unbecoming the gravity of the university. 

The custom of serving boars* heads at Christmas bears an ancient date,, 
and much oeremony and parade has been occasionally attached to it* 
Henry II. “served his son (upon the young prinoe*s coronation) at the 
table as server, bringii^ up the hoards head with trumpets before it.” 

The oustmn of strolli^ from street to street with muMcol instruments 
and singing seems to have originated from a very ancient practice which 


• Hiuf we have the origin of Twelfth-day, 
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premled, cf certain minstrels who were attached to the king’s sonrt and 
othw gr^ persons, who paraded the streets, and sounded the houT'^ 
thus acting as a sort of watchmen. Some slight remains of these still 
exis^ but they no longer partake of the authoritative claim as they 
originally did, as the ** lordf mayor’s music/* &o. It may not, perhaps, 
be generally known, that even at the present day waits’’ are regiilarly 
sworn before the court of burgesses” at Westminster, and act under 
the authority of a warrant, signed by the clerk, and sealed with the 
iirms of the city and liberty ; in addition to which, they were bound to 
provide themselves with a silver badge, also bearing the arms of West* 
minster. 

In the north they have their Yule log, or Yuletide log, w'hich is a 
huge log burning in the chimney corner, whilst the \ ule cakes are 
baked on a “ girdle,” (a kind of frying*panl over the fire; little lads 
and maidens assemble nightly at some neighoouring friends to hear the 
goblin story, and join in “ furtuiie-t(:‘lling,” or some game. There is a 
part of an old song w hich runs thus : 

“ Now all our neighbours* chimneys smoke. 

And Christmas logs are burning ; 

Their ovens they with baked meate choke, 

And all their spits are turning.** 

Among the plants usual to Christmas are the rosemary, the holly, 
stnd the mistlet^. Gay says : 

When ros&t)iarg and hags, tlie poet's crown. 

Arc bawled in frequent cries through all the town. 

Then judge the festival of Christmas near — 

Christmas, the joyous period of the year. 

Now with bright holly all your temples strow, 

With laurel green and sacred mislUtoe.^* 

A MKJtMAN. 

“ The wind being easterly, w© liad thirty fathoms of water, when at ten 
o’clock in the morning a sea monster like a man anpoared near our ship, 
first on the larboard, w*}!©?© the master was, wnos© name is Williain 
Lomone, who took a grappling iron to puli him up ; but our captain, 
named Oliver Morin, hindered him, being afraid that the monster would 
drag him away into the sea. The said Lomone struck him on tlic back, 
to make him turn about, that he might view him the better. The 
monster, being struck, show’cd his face, ha^^ng his two hands closed os 
if he had expresstnl some anger. Afterwards he went round the ship: 
when he was at the stern, he b>ok hold of the h<dm with both hanos, 
and we were obliged to make it fast lest he should damage it. From 
thence he proceeded to the starboard, swimming still as men do. When 
ho came to the forepart of the ship, he viewo<l fi^r some time the figure that 
wras in our prow, which rcpiesented a beautiful woman, and then he rose out 
of the water as if he had been willing to catch that figure. Ail this 
happened in the sight of the whole crew. Afterwards he came again to 
the larboard, where they presented to him a cod-fish hanging down with 
-a rope ; he handled it without spoiling it, and Uieu removed the length 
of a cable and came again to the stern, where ho took hold of tlwj helm « 
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second time. At that very moment. Captain Morin got a harping-iron 
ready, and took it himiielf to strike him with it ; hut the cordage being 
entangled, he missed his aim, and the harping-iron touched only the 
monster, who turned about, showing his face, as he had done before. 
Afterwards he came again to the fore part, and viewed again the hgiiie 
in our prow. The mate called for the harping-iron; but be was 
frightened, fancying that this monster was one La Commune, who bad 
kUled himself in the ship the year before, and had been thrown into the 
sea in the same passage. He was contented to push his back with the 
harping-iron, and then the monster showed his face, as he had dene at 
other times. Afterwards he came along the board, so that one might 
have pven him the hand. He had the boldness to take a rope held iip 
by John Mazier and John Defficte, who being willmg to pluck it out of 
his hands, drew him to our board ; but ho fell into the water and then 
removed at the distance of a gun’s shot. He came again immediately 
near our board, and rising out of the water to the navel, we observed 
that his breast was as large as that of a woman of the best plight. He 
turned upon his back and appeared to be a male. Afterwards he swam 
again round the ship, and tfien went away, and we have never seen him 
siiKe. I believe that from ten o’clock till tw'elve that this monster wai 
along our booid ; if the crew had not been frighted, he might have been 
taken many times with the hand, lieing only two feet distant. Tha' 
monster is alxmt eight feet long, his skin is brown and tawny, without 
any scales, all his motions are like those of men, the eyes of a propor- 
tionable size, a little mouth, a large and flat nose, very white teeth, 
black hair, the oliin covered %rith a mossy beard, a sort of whiskers under 
the nose, the ears like those of men, tins between the fingers of his hands 
and feet like those of ducks. In a word, he is a well-shapc^d man. 
Which is certified to be true by Captain Oliver Morin, and John Martin, 
pilot, and by the whole crew, consisting of t^vo and thirty men.” — 
article from Brcet^ in the j^femoirs of Trevoiuc, — This monster was 
mentioned in the Gazette of Amsterdam, October 12, 1725, where it is 
said it was seen in the ocean in August, same year, 

A snAVEI) BEAR. 

At Bristol I saw a shaved monkey shown for a fairy ; and a shaved 
bear, in a check waistcoat and trousers, sitting in a great chair as an 
Ethiopian savage. This was the most cruel fraud I ever saw. The un- 
natural position of the beast, and the damnable brutality of the woinau- 
keoper w'ho sat u}>on his knee, put her arm round his neck, called him 
huBoand and sweet-heart, and kissed him, made it tlic most disgusting 
spectacle I ever witnessed ! Cottle W'as wdth me. — Southet/. 

THE ORIGIN OF WIGS. 

As for the origin of wigs, the honour of the invention is attributed to 
the luxurious 8aj>vgians in Bouthern ItaUv The Louvain tbeologianB, 
who pnhliahed a Vrtmch version of the fdble, affected, liowever, to dis- 
t^cver the first mention of penikes in a passage in the fourth chapter of 
Isaiah. The Vulgate has tnese words : “ Docalvabit Dominus vertiocm 
fiUorum Sion, et liominus crinetn oarum nudabit.” This, the Louvain 
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gentlemen translated into Frelicli as follows : ** Le Semnenr d4ch^velera 
fes t^tes des filles de Sion, et le Sei^eur d^couvrira lenrs perruques;” 
wliich, done into English, implies tnat ** The Ixn*d will pluck the hair 
&om the heads of the daughters of Sion, and will expose tneir periwigs,*^ 

DRESS IK 1772. 

The year 1772 introduced a new style for gentlemei^ imported by a 
number of young men of fashion who had travelled into Italy, and 
formed an association called the Maocaroni Club, in oontradistinction to 
the Beef-steak Club of London. Hence these new-fashioned dandies 
were «tyled Maccaronies, a name that was afterwards applied to ladies 

of the same genus. The aecom • 
panying cut delineates the pe- 
culiarities of both. The hair of 
the gentleman was dressed in 
an enormous toupee, with very 
large curls at the sides ; while 
behind it was gathered and tied 
up into an enormous club, or 
knot, that rested on the back 
of the neck like a porter^s knot ; 
upon this an exceedingly small 
hat was worn, which was some- 
times lifted from the head with 
the cane, generally very long, 
and decorated with extremely 
large silk tassels ; a full white 
handkerchief was tied in a large 
bow round the neck ; frills from 
the shirt-front projected from 
the top of the waistcoat, which 
was much shortened, reaching 
very little below the waist, and 
being without the fl-ap-covercd pockets. The coat was also shoi*t, reach- 
ing only to the hips, fitting closely, having a small turn-over collar as 
now worn ; it was edged 'with lace or braid, or decorated with frog-but- 
tons, tassels, or embroidery ; the breeches were tight, of spotted or striped 
silk, with enormous bundles of strings at the knee. A watch was car- 
ried in each pocket, from which hung bunches of chains and seals : silk 
stockings and smadl shoes with little diamond buckles completed the 
gentleman’s dress. The ladies decorated their heads much like the gen- 
tlemen, with a most enormous heap of hair, which was frequently sur- 
mounted by plumes of large feathers and bunches of flowers, until the 
head seemed to overbalance the body. The gown was open in front ; 
hoops were discarded except in full-dress ; and the gown gradually spread 
outward from the waist, and trailed upon the ground behind, shewing 
the rich Wed petticoat ornamented with flowers and needlework ; the 
deevea widened to the elbow, where a succession of ruffles and lappetSi 
each wider than the other, hung down belo’w the hipa* 
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tmmSTiUB OBSEETABCES PTJT DOW BT THE PtfBITAEg, 

Dimng the Commonwealth, when pnritanical feelings held iron sway 
over the rulers of the land, and rode rampant in high places, many 
strong attempts were made to put down what they were pleased to term 
superstitious festivals, and amongst these was that of Christmas Day. 
So determined was the Puritan party to sweep away all vestiges of evil 
creeds and evil deeds, that they were resolved to make ony^and attempt 
upon the time-honoured season of Christmas. The Molly and the 
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Mistletoe-bough were to be cut up root and branch, as plants of the E\dl 
One. Cakes and Ale were held to be impious libations to superstition ; 
and the Roundheads would have none of it. 

Accordingly, we learn that, in the year 1647, the Cromwell party 
ordered throughout the principal towns and cities of the country, by the 
mouth of the common crier, that Christmas Day should no longer be 
observed — it being a superstitious and hurtful custom ; and that in place 
thereof, and the more effectually to work a change, markets should be 
held on the 26th day of December. 

This wsm attacking the people, especially the country folks, in their 
most sensitive part. It was hm^y to be expected tnat they would 
quietly submit such a bereavement ; nor did they, as the st^-eiisting 

News-letters ” of those days amply testify. 
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THE MANNER OF irATCHJTEN INTIMATING THE CLOCK AT HERENHITTB 

IN GERMANT. 

VIII. Past eight o’clock ! O, Hermhuth, do thou ponder ; 

Eight souls in Noah’s ark were living yonder. 

IX. ’Tis nine o’clock ! ye brethren, hear it striking ; 

Keep hearts and houses clean, to our Saviour’s liking. 

X. Now, brethren, hear, the clock is ten and passing ; 

None rest but such as wait for Christ embracing. 

XI. Eleven is past ! still at this hour eleven, 

The Lord is calling us from earth to heaven. 

XII. Ye brethi-en, hear, the midnight clock is humming ; 

At midnight, our great Bridegroom will be coming. 

I. Past one o’clock ; the day breaks out of darkness : 

Great Morning-star appear, and break our hardness ! 

II. ’Tis two ! on Jesus w'ait this silent season, 

Ye two so near related, will and reason. 

III. The clock is three ! the blessed Three doth merit 
The best of praise, from body, soul, and spirit. 

IV. ’Tis four o’clock, when three make supplication, 

The Lord will be the fourth on that occasion. 

V. Five is the clock ! five viigins were discarded, 

When five with wedding garments were rewarded. 

VT. The clock is sis, and I go off my station ; 

Now, brethren, watch yourselcea for your salvation^ 

A DOG EXTINGtriSiriNG A EIRE. 

On the evening of the 21st February, 1822, the shop of Mr. Coxon, 
chandler, at the Folly, Sandgate, in jS’ew’castlc, was left in charge of 
his daughter, about nine years of age, and a large mastiff, which is 
gemerally kept there as a safeguard siuce an attempt was made to rob 
the shop. The child had on a straw bonnet lined with silk, which took 
hre from coming too near the candle. She endeavoured to pull it ofl*, 
but being tied, she could not effect her purpose, and in her terror 
shrieked out, on wdiich the mastiff instantly sprang to her assistance, 
and with mouth and pa>vs eouipletely smcdhcred out the flame by pressing 
tlie bonnet together. The lining of the bonnet and the child’s hair only 
wcix‘ burnt. 

CAMBRIDGE CLODS. 

Abont sixty years since, two characters, equally singular in their 
way, resided at Cambridge: Paris, a well-known bookseller, and Jack- 
sqn, a bookbinder, and principal bass-singer at Trinity College Chapel 
in that University; these two gentlemen, who were b()th remarkably 
corpulent, were such small consumers in the article of bread, tliat their 
abstemiousness in that particular was generally noticed ; but, to make 
amends, they gave way to the greatest excess and indulgence of their 
appetites in meat, poultry, and fish, of almost every description. So 
one day, having taken an cicursion, in walking a few miles from home. 
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Jiey were oyertaken by hunger, and, on entering a public-house, the 
only provision they could procure was a clod of beet, weighing near four * 
teen pounds, which had been a day or two in salt ; ana this these ty^o 
moderate bread consumers contrived to manage between them broiled, 
assisted by a due proportion of buttered potatoes and pickles. The land- 
lord of the house, having some knowledge of his guests, the story got into 
circulation, and the two worthies were ever after denominated the Cam 
bridge Clods I 

WITCn -TESTING AT KEWCASTUE IN 1649. 

March 26. — Mention occurs of a petition in the common council books 
of Newcastle, of this date, and signed, no doubt, by the inhabitants, 
concerning witches, the purport of which appears, from what followed, 
to have been to cause all suca persons as were suspected of that crime to 
be apprehended and brought to trial. In consequence of this, the 
magistrates sent two of their sergeants, viz. — Thomas Shevill and Cuth- 
bert Nicholson, into Scotland, to agree with a Scotchman, who pretended 
knowledge to find out witelics, by pricking them with pins, to come to 
Newcastle, where he should try such who should be brought to him, and 
to have twenty shillings a piece, for all he should condemn as witches, 
and free passe^e thither and back again. When the sergeants had 
brought the said witch-finder on horseback to town, the magistrates sent 
their bell-man through the town, ringing his beU and crying, all people 
that would bring in any complaint a^inst any woman for a witch, they 
should be sent for, ana triea by the person appointed. Thirty women 
were brought into the town-half, and stripped, and then openly had pins 
thrust into their bodies, and most of them were found guilty. The said 
reputed witch-finder acquainted Lieutenant- Colonel Paul Hobson, 
deputy-governor of Newcastle, that he knew women whether they were 
witches or no by their looks ; and when the said person was searening of 
a personable and good-like woman, the said colonel replied, and said, 
surely this woman is none, and net^d not be tried, but the Scotchman 
said she was, and, therefore, he would try her ; and presently, in the 
sight of all the people, laid her body naked to the waist, with her cloathes 
over her head, by which fright anj shame all her blood contracted into 
one part of her body, and then he ran a pin into her thigh, and then 
suddenly let her cloathes fall, and then demanded W'hether she had 
nothing of his in her body, but did not bleed ! but she being amazed, 
replied little ; then he put his hands up her cloathes and pulled out the 
pin, and set her aside as a guilty person, and child of the devil, and fell 
to try others, whom be made guilty. Lieutenant-Colonel Hobson, per- 
ceiving the alteration of the aforesaid woman, by her blood settling in 
her right parts, caused that woman to be brought again, and her cloathes 
pulled up to her thigh, and required the Soot to run the pin into the 
same place, and then it gushed out of blood, and the said Scot cleared 
her, and said she was not a child of the devil. The witch-finder set 
aside twenty-seven out of the thirty suspected persons, and in conse- 
quence, fourteen witches and one wizard, bclougiug to Newcastle, were 
executed on the town moor. 
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. SELKTRE AND THE BAKCINQ GOATS. 

ftdveiitiiTes of Alexander Selkirk, an Englisk sailor, who, more 
than one hundred and fifty years since, was left alone on the island of 
Jxtan Fernandez are Terr wonderful. 

This extraordinary man sought to beguile his solitude by rearing kids, 
and he would often sing to them, and dance with his^ motley group 
around him. His clothes ha\dng worn out, he dressed himsell in gar- 
ments made from the skins of such as run wild about the island ; these 
he sewed together with thongs of the same material. His only needle was 
along slender nail ; and when his knife was no longer available, he made 
an aSnirable substitute from an iron hoop that was cast ashore. 



Upon the wonderful sojourn of this man, Defoe founded his excj^uisite 
tale of ** Robinson Crusoe,” a narrative more extensively read and better 
known than perhaps any other ever written. 

^ACOB BOBART, 

A eurious anecdote of Jacob Bobart, keeper of the physio garden at 
Oxford, occurs in one of Grey’s notes to Hudlhras — He made a 
dead rat resemble the common picture of dragons, by altering its head 
and tail, and thrusting in taper sharp sticks, which distended the skin 
on each side till it resembled wings. He let it dry as hard as possible. 
The learned immediately pronounced it a dragon ; and one of them sent 
an accurate description of it to Dr. Magliabecchi, librarian to the Grand 
Duke of Tuscany ; several fine copies of verses were wrote on so rare a 
subject ; but at last Mr. Bobart owned the cheat. However, it was 
looked upon os a masterpiece of the art ; and, as such, deposited in the 
Museum.” 
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BLIKR JACK, 

The streets of London, in the reigns of Queen Anne and Georges I. 
and II., were infested with all sorts of paupers, Tagabonds, impoa 
tors, and common adTenturers ; and many, who otherwise might be 
considered real objects of eharity, by their disgusting manners and 



general appearance in public places, rather merited the interference of 
parish beadles, and the discipline of Bridewell, than the countenance 
and encv^iiragement of such persons as mostly congre^ted arorind oommcai 
street ejchibitions. One-eyed Granny and Blind Jack 'srore particular 
nuisances to the neighbourhoods in which the first ractised ner mad- 
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dnuik gaml)ola, and the latter his beastly maimer of performing on the 
dageolet. John Keiling, alias Blind Jach, having tlio misfortune tu lose 
liis sight, thought of a strange method to insure himself a livelihwd. 
He was constitutionally a hale, robust fellow, without any complaint^ 
saving bandness, and having learnt to play a little on the flageolet, he 
conceived a notion that, by performing on that instrument in a difierent 
way to that generally practised, he mould render himself more noticed 
by the public, and be able to levy larger contributions on their pockets. 

The manner of Blind JacJds playing the flageolet was by obtruding 
the mouth-piece of the instrument up one of his nostrils, and, by long 
custom, he could produce as much wind as most others with their li|is 
into the pipe ; but the continued contortion and gesticulation of his mus- 
cles and countenance rendered him an object of derision and disgust, as 
much as that of charity and commiseration. 

THE YOEKSniEE TIKE. 

Ah iz i truth a country youth, Oor northern breeze wl’ uz agrees, 

Neean us'd teea Luniion fashions ; An’ does for wark weed fit uz ; 

Yet rartue guides, an' still presides, I' public cares, an' all affairs, 

Ow’er all mah steps an* passions. Wi’ honour we acquit uz. 

Neoa coortly leear, bud all sincere, Seea gret amoind is ne’er confiand, 

Neea bribe shall ivver blinnd rae, Tu oiiny shire or nation ; 

If thoo can like a Yorkshire tike, They geean meeast praise weea weel 

A rooague thoo'il nivrer finnd me. displ^s 

Thof envy's tung, seea slimlee hung, * A leeamea iddicasion. 

Wad lee aboot oor country^ Whahl rancour rolls i’ lahtle souls, 

Neea men o’ t’ cearth booast gretcr By shallo views dissaming, 

wurth, Tno3'’re nobbut wise 'at awius prize 

Or mare extend ther boounty. • Gud manners, bcdbc, and leearnin. 

TWO OF THE FA.THER8 ON FALSE HATE. 

Tertullian says, If you will not fling away your false hair, as hate- 
ful to Heaven, cannot I make it hateful to yourselves, by reminding 
you that the false hair you wear may have come not only from a 
criminal, but from a very dirty head ; perhaps from the head of one 
already damned This was a very hard hit indeed ; but it was not 
nearly so clever a stroke at wigs as that dealt by Clemens of Alexandria. 
The latter informed the astounded wig-wearers, when they knelt at 
church to receive the blessing, that they must be good enough to recol- 
lect that the benediction remained on the wig, ana did not pass through 
to the wearer ! This was a stumbling-block to the people ; many 
of whom, however, retained the peruke, and took their cnance as to tlie 
percolating through it of the benediction, 

FOOD OF ANIMALS. 

Linnaeus states the cow to eat 276 plants, and to refuse 218 ; the goat 
eats 449, and declines 126; the sheep takes 387, and rejects 141 ; the 
horse likes 262, and avoids 212 ; but the hog, more nice in its provision 
than any of the former, eats but 72 plants, and rejeoU 171* 
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Tlie following announcements are curious, as showing the merchandise 
light in which the negro was regarded in America while yet a colony of 
Cireat Britain : — 

FRANCIS LEWIS, Has for SALE, 
k Choice Parcel of Muscovado and Powder Sugars, in Hogsheads, 
Tierces, and Barrels; Eavens, Duck, and a Ncoto Woman and 
Negro Boy. — The Coach-House and Stables, with or without, the Garden 
Spot, formerly the Property of Joseph Murray, Em ; in the Broad Waj', 
to l»e let separately or together : — Inquire of said Francis Lewis. 

New York Gazette, Apr. 26, 1765. 


rpliis Day Eun away from John IP Comb, Junier, an Indian Woman, 
about 17 Years of Age, Pitted in the face, of a middle Stature and 
Indifferent fatt, having on her a Drugat, Wastcoat, and Kersey Petticoat, 
of a Light Collour. If any Person or Persons, shall bring the said Girle 
to her said Master, shall be Rewarded for their Trouble to their Content. 

American Weekly Mercury, May 24, 1726. 


A 


Female Kegro Child (of an extraordinary good Breed) to be given 
away ; Inquire of Edes and Gill. 

Boston Gazette, Feb. 25, 1765. 


To he Sold, for want of Employ, 

k Likely Negro Fellow, about 25 Years of Age, he is an extraordinary 
good Cook, and understands setting or tending a Table very well, 
likewise all Kind of House W ork, such as washing, scouring, scrubbing, 
&c. Also a Negro Wench his Wife, about 17 Years old, bom in thic 
City, and understands all Sorts of House Work. For farther Particulait 
inquire of the Printer. New York Gazette, Mar. 21, 1765. 


rRESERTATIVK VO^TEJi. OF COAL-PIT WATER. 

The following is extracted from the register of St. Andrew^s, in New- 
castle ; — **Apru 24th, 1695, wear buried, James Archer and his son 
Stephen, who, in the moneth of May, 1658, were drowned in a coal-pit in 
the Galia-Flat, by the breaking in of water from an old waste. Tho 
bodys were found intire, after tliey had lyen in the water 36 years and 
11 months.’^ 

THE QUEEN BEE. 

Reaumur relates the following anecdote of which he was a witness : — 
A queen bee, and some of her attendants, were apparently drowned in a 
brook. He took them out of the water, and found that neither the queen 
bee, nor her attendants were quite dead. Reaumur exposed them to a 
gentle heat, by which they were revived. The plebeian bees recovered 
nrst. The moment they saw signs of animation m their queen, they ap* 
preached her, and bestowed upon her all the core in their power, licking 
and rubbing her; and when the queem had acquired sufficient fouc to 
move, they bummed aloud, as if in triumpli I 
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DBEAM OF KINO HFKBT I* 

A smgtilar dream, which happened to tMs monarch when paasing over 
to Normandy in 1130, has been depicted in a manuscript of Florence of 
Worcester, m Corpus Christi College, Oxford. The rapacity and oppres- 
sive taxation of his govemment, and the reflection forced on him by his 
own unpopular measures, may have originated the vision. He imagined 
himself to have been visited by the representatives of the thr^e most 
important grades of society — the husbandmen, the knights, and the 
clergy — ^who gathered round his bed, and so fearfully menaced him, that 

he awoke in great alarm, 
and, seizing his sword, 
loudly call(^ for his at- 
tendants. The drawings 
that accompany this nar- 
rative, and represent each 
of these visions, appear 
to have been executed 
shortly afterwards, and 
are valuable illustrations 
of the general costume 
of the period. One of 
them is introduced in this 
place. 

The king is here seen 
sleeping ; behind him 
stand three husbandmen, one carrying a scythe, another a pitchfork, 
and the third a shovel. They are each dressed in simple tunics, without 
^rdles, with plain close-fitting sleeves ; the central one has a mantle 
fastened by a plain brooch, leaving the right arm free. The beards of 
two of these figures are as ample as those of their lords, tliis being an 
article of fasluonable indulgence within their means. The one witli 
the scj'the wears a hat not unlike the felt hat still worn by his descend- 
ants in the same grade : the scroll in his left hand is merely placed there 
to contain the words he is supposed to utter to the king. 



SEPIJLCHnAL BAHKOW of the ANGLO-SAXONS. 

The engraving on the next page is copied from a plate in Douglases NenuB 
and represents one of the most ancient of the Kentish bariows opened 
by him in the Chatham Lines, Sept. 1779 ; and it will enable the reader 
at once to understand the structure of these early graves, and the inte- 
resting nature of their contents. The outer circle marks the extent of 
the mound covering the body, and which varied considerably in eleva- 
tion, sometimes being but a lew inches or a couple of feet from the level 
of the ground, at o^ers of a gigantic structure. In the centre of the 
monnd, and at the depth of a few feet from the surface, an oblong roo- 
tangular grave is cut, the space between that and the outer circle heing 
filled in with chalk, broken into small bits, and deposited carefully ana 
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firmly around and over the grave. The ^ave contained the body of a 
male adult, tall and well-proportioned, holding in his right hand a 
spear, the shaft of which was of wood, and had perished, leaving onlv 
the iron head, 15 inches in length, and at the bottom a flat iron stud 
(a), having, a small pin in the centre, which would appear to have been 
driven into the bottom of the spear-handle ; an iron knife lay by the 
right side, with remains of the original handle of wood. Adhering to 
its under side were very discernible impressions of coarse linen cloth, 
showing that the warrior was buried in full costume. An ironrsword is on 


the left side, thirty-five and 
a j^narter inches in its 
entire length, from the point 
to the bottom of the handle, 
which is all in one piece, the 
wood-work which covered 
the handle having perished ; 
the blade thirty inches in 
length and two in breadth, 
flat, double - edged, and 
sharp-pointed, a great por- 
tion 01 wood covering tlie 
blade, which indicates that 
it was buiied with a scab- 
bard, the external covering 
being of leather, the inter- 
nal of wood. A leathern 
strap passed round the waiht, 
from which hung the knife 
and sword, and which was 
secured by the brass buckle 
(5), which was found neai the 
last bone of the vertebne, 



or close to the os sacrum. Between the 


ihigh-honcs laj* the iron umbo of a shield, which had been fastened by 
studvs of iron, tour of which were found near it, the face and reverse of 
one being represented at (c.) A thin plate of iron (r/), four and a half 
inches in length, lay exactly under the centi-e of the umbo, having two 
rivets at the and, between which end the umbo were the remnants of 


tlie origin td wooden (and perhaps hide-bound) shield ; the rivets of the 
umbo having apparently passed through the wood to this plate as its 
bracer or stay. In a recess at the feet was placed a vase of red earth, 
•lightly ornamented round the neck with concentric circles and zigzag lines. 


AN OLD GANDER. 

Willoughby states in his work on Ornithology, that a friend of his 
possessed a gander eighty years of age; which in the end booamo so 
ferocious that they were forced to kill it, in consequence of the havock it 
eommitted in the bam-yard. Ho also talks of a swan three centuries 
old ; and several celebrated parrots are said to have attained from one 
hundred to one hundred and fifty years. 
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EXTRAOEDINABT BLEEPER. 

H. Brady, Bhysioian to Prince Charles of Lorraine, gives the follow- 
ing particulars of an extraordinary sleeper : — 

** A woman, named Elizabeth Aton, of a healthful strong constitution, 
who had been servant to the cmate of St. Guilain, near the to^m of 
Mons, about the beginning of the year 1738, when she was about thirty- 
six years of age grew extremely restless and melancholy. In the month 
of August, in the same year, she fell into a sleep which held four days, 
notwimstanding all possible endeavours to awake her. At length she 
awoke naturally, but became more restless and uneasy than before ; for 
six or seven days, however, she resumed her usual employments, until 
she fell asleep again, which continued eighteen hours. From that time 
to the year 1753, which is fifteen years, Sbe fell asleep daily about three 
o'clock in the morning, without waking until about eight or nine at night. 
In 1754 indeed her sleep returned to the natural periods for four months, 
and, in 1748, a tertian ague prevented her sleeping for three weeks. 
On February 20, 1755, M. Brady, with a surgeon, went to see her. About 
five o’clock in the evening, they found her pulse extremely regular ; on 
taking hold of her arm it was so rigid, that it was not bent without 
much trouble. They then attempted to lift up her head, but her neck 
and back were as etin as her arms. He hallooea in her ear as loud as his 
voice could reach ; he thrust a needle into her flesh up to the bone ; he 
put a piece of rag to her nose flaming with spirits of wine, and let it burn 
some time, yet all without being able to disturb her in the least. At 
length, in aoout six hours and a half, her limbs began to relax ; in eight 
hours she turned herself in the bed, and then suddenly raised herseK up, 
sat down by the tire, cat heartily, and began to spin. At other times, 
they whipped her till the blood came ; they rubbcKi her back with honey, 
ana then exposed it fx) the stings of bees ; they thrust nails under her 
finger-nails ; and it seems these triers of experiments consulted more the 
gratifying their o^vn curiosity than the recovery of the unhappy object of 
the nmlady. 

A FAT ENGLISHMAN. 

Keysler, in his travels, speaks of a corpulent Englishman, who in pass- 
ing through Savoy, was obliged to make use of twelve chairmen, lie is 
said to have weighed five hundred and fifty pounds, or thirty-nine stone 
four pounds. 

A HAPPY FAMILY. 

A gentleman travelling through Meckleuburgh, some years since, 
witnessed a singular association of incongruous animals. After dinner, 
the landlord of the inn placed on the floor a large dish of soup, ami 
gave a loud whistle. Immediately there came into the room a mastiff, 
an Angora cat, an old raven, and a remarkably large rat, with a hell 
about its neck. They all four went to the dish, and, without disturb- 
ing each other, fed together ; after which the dog, cat, and rat, lay 
before the lire, while the raven hopped about the room. The landlord, 
ttfter accoimting ^or the familiarity of these animals, informed his guest 
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Uiat the rat was the most useful of the four ; for the noise he made had 
oompletelj freed his house from the rats and mice witli which it was 
before infested. 

ANCIENT FIKE-AUMS IN THE TOWER OF LONDON ABMOHY. 

We have just now before us a drawing of an old piece of ordnance, 
formed of bars of iron, strongly hooped with the same material, which 
forms a striking contrast with the linely- wrought cannons which may 
be seen in store at Woolwich Arsenal, and elsewhere, at the present day. 
The exact date and manner of the introduction of cannon is a matter 
which has caused much dispute. The earliest mention of the use of can- 
non on shipboard is in Hamer’s “ Foodera.” It is an order to Henry 
Somer, Ke^er of the Private Wardrobe in the Tower, to deliver to Mr. 
Goveney, Treasurer to Q,uecn Philippa, Queen of Sweeden, Denmark,, 
and Norway, fwho was then sent by her uncle, Henry the Fourth- to her 
husband, in lie ship called the Queen’s Hall,) the following military 
stores : 1 1 guns, 40 petras pro gunnes, 40 tumpors, 4 torches, 1 mallet, 
2 fire-pans, 40 pavys, 24 bows, 40 sheaves of arrows. 

After the old cannon composed of bars of iron, hooped together, had 
been some time in use, hand-cannon, a simple tube fixed on a straight 
stake, was used in warfare, charged with gunpowder and an iron bullet. 
This was made with trunnions ana casabcl precisely like the large cannon. 
In course of time, the touch-hole was improved, and the barrel cast in 
brass. This, fixed to a rod, had much the appearance of a large sky- 
rocket. What is now called the stock was originally called the frame of 
the gim. 

Various improvements were from time to time made in the hand-gun, 
amongst which was a pan fixed for containing the touch-powder. In 
rainy weather, this became a receptacle for water ; to obviate which, a 
small piece of brass made to turn on a pin was placed as a cover. This 
done, there was a difficulty in prescr^ung the aim in consequence of the 
liability of the eye to be diverted from the sight by the motion of the 
right hand when conveying the lighted match to the priming. This was, 
to a certain extent, prevented by a piece of brass being fixed to the 
breech and perforated. The improved plan for holding the lighted match 
for firing the hand-guns is shown in the engraving of the Buckler and 
Pistol ; it consists of a thin piece of metal something in shape of an S 
reversed, the upper part slit to hold the match, the lower pushed up by 
the hand when entended to ignite the powder. 

After the invention of the hand-cannon, its use became general in a 
very short space of time in most parts of the civilized world. 

Philip de Comines, in his account of the battle of Morat, in 1476, 
Bays he encountered in the conferate army 10,000 arguehusters, 

arquebusiers in Hans Burgmain’s plates of tlie “ Triumph of 
Maximilian the First,” have suspended from their necks large wwder 
flasks or boras, a bullet bag on the right hip, and a sword on the left; 
while they cany the match-lock in their hauas. 

Henry the Eighth’s Walliing-stiek, as the Yeomen of Guard at the 
Tower coll it, is a short spiked macc, in the head of whicli aie three 
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short guns or pistols, which may be fired at very primitive tonoh -holes 
by a match. 

* The Ilevolver has four barrels, and although clumsy in oonstruction, k 
not very difterent in principles from those recently introduced. 



f, Henry the Eighth’s Walking-stick. 2. A Revolver of the Fifteenth century* 
3. Buckler, with Pistol inserted. 

The use of the pistol inserted inside the buckler is olTrUms as the Is iter 
fiords protection to the person while using the formei 
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WIGS. 

In 1772 the Maocaronies, as the exquisites of that time were called, 
wore wigs similar to 1, 2, 3, with a large toupee, noticed as early as 
1731, in the play of the Modern Husband “ I meet with nothing but a 
parcel of toupet coxcombs, who plaster up their brains upon their peri- 
wigs, * alluding to the pomatum with which they were covered, xhoaa 
worn by the ladies in 3772 are given as 4, showing the rows of curls 



4 . 5 , 6 . 

at tlie sides. The pig- tails were worn hanging down the back, or tied 
up in a knot behind, as in b. About 1780 the hair which formed it 
was allowed to stream in a long lock down the back, as in 6, and soon 
afterwards was turned up in a knot behind. Towards the end of the 
century, the wig, as a general and indispensable article of attire to 
young and old, went out of fashion. 

A FALSE TTST>. 

At Falmouth, some years ago, the sexton found coal in di^fing a grave ; 
he concluded it must oe a mine, and ran with the news ana the specimen 
to the clergyman. The surgeon explained that they had stolen a French 
prisoner wmo died, and filled his coffin with coal that the bearers might 
not discover its emptiness. 
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BELLS. 

As far back as the Anglo-Saxon times, before the conclusion of the 
aeventh century, bells had been in use in tlie churches of this ooxintry, 
rmrticularly in the monastic societies of Northumbria ; and were, there- 
fore, in use from the first erection of parish churches among us. Those 
of France and Englsuad appear to have been furnished with several bells. 
In the time of Clothaire li., King of France, and in the year 610, the 
array of that king was frightened from the siege of the city of Sens, by 
ringing the bells of St. Stephen's Church. They were sometimes com- 
posed of iron in France ; and in England, as formerly at Home, tliey 
were frequently made of bass. And as early as the ninth centiuy many 
were cast of a large size and deep note. 

Weever, in his work on fimei*al monuments, says — In the little sanc- 
tuary at Westminster, King Edward 111., erected a clocliier, and places l 
llierein tliree bells, for the use of St. Bteplien’s Chapel. About the bigge.>l 
ot them were cast in the metal these w ords : — 

** King Edward made mee thirty thousand weight and three : 

Take me down and wey mce, and more you shall find mec. 

** But these bells being taken down in the reign of Henry Till., one 
underneath with a coal 

“But Henrj' the Eight, 

Will bait me of in^ weight.'* 

This last distich alludes to a fact mentioned by Stow, in his sur\"ey of 
London — w’ard of Farringdon Within to wit — that near to St. rani’s 
School stood a clochier, in wliich were four bells, called Jesus* bells ^ tlie 
p-eatest in all England, against which Sir Miles Partridge staked an 
hundred pounds, and won them of Henry YIII., at a cast of dice. 

Matthew Paris observes, that anciently the use of bells was prohibited 
in time of mourning. Mabillon adds, that it was an old practice to ring 
the bells for persons about to expire, to advertise the people to pray for 
them — w^henoe our passing-bell. The passing-bell, indeed, was anciently 
for two purposes — one to bespeak the prayers of all good Christians for a 
soul just departing ; the other to drive away the evil spirits who were 
supposed to stand at the bed’s foot. 

This dislike of spirits to bcUs is mentioned in tlic Golden Legend, by 
Wyiikyn de Worde. “ It is said, evill spiryTes that ben in the regyon ot 
tha/re, doubt© moche when thc'v here tlie belles rongen ; and this is the 
jause why the belles b(in rongcii when it thondreth, and when grete tem- 
peste and outrages of wether happen; to the ende that the tiends and 
wycked spirytes shold be abashed and flee, and cease of the movynge ot 
tempeste. * Another author observes, tljat the custom of ringing belJs al 
ihe approach of thunder is of some antiquity ; but that the design wus 
lot so much to shake the air, and so dissipate tlie thunder, as to call the 
peojjle to church, to pray that the parish might bo preserved from the 
terrible effect of lightning. 

Warner, in his history of Hampshire, enumerates the virtues of a bcLl, 
by translating the lines from the “ Ilelpe to Discourse 
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Si 

Men’s death’s I tell by doleful kxtell; 

Lightning and thunder I break asunder. 

On Sabbath all to church I call ; 

The sleepy head I raise from bed ; 

The winds so fierce I doe disperse ; 

Men’s cruel rage I doe assuage.” 

Four of the bells of tlic ancient Abbey of Hexham were dedicated or 
kaptised ; and although the old bells no longer exist, tlie legends upon 



TUB CUHFEW BELL. 


the whole six have been preserved, and a free translation given by Mi , 
Wright, is as follows : — 

1. Even at our earliest sound, 4. Till time on ruin’s lap shall nod, 

The light of God is spread around. John shall sound the praise of GckI. 

2. At the echo of my voicoj 5 With John in heavenly hannony, 

Ocean, earth and air, rejoice. Andrew, pour thy melody. 

. Fiend thy mellow tones* with mine, 6. Be mine to chant Jehovah's fame. 
Silver voice of Catherine ! While Maria is my name. 

These epigraphs or legends on bells, arc not uncommon. The lhjv« 
W. C. Lukis, in his notices on chui'ch bells, read at the Wilts Archscelo* 
gical Mcetir.g, gave the following instances: — 
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At Aldboume, on the first bell, we read, “ The of Jos. Pizsls SBii 
Win. Gwynn. 

“ Music and nnging we like bo well, 

And for that reason we gave this bell/* 

On the fourth bell is, — 

*• Humphry Symsin gave xx pound to buy this bell, 

And the parish gave xx more to make inis ring go weU.*' 

A not unoominon epigraph is,-- 

** Come when I call 
To serve God all/* 

At Chilton Foliatt, on the tenor, is, — 

“ Into the church the living 1 call. 

And to the grave I summon all. 

Attend the instruction which I give. 

That so you may for ever live.** 

At Devizes, St. Mary, on the first bell, is, — 

“ I am the first, altho* but smalL 
I will be heard above you aU.** 

And on the second bell is, — 

** I am the second in this ring, 

Therefore next to thee I will ling/* 

Which, at Broadchalk, is thus varied : — 

** I in this place am second bell, 
rU surely do my part as well.’* 

On the third bell at Coin is, — 

Robert Forman collected the money for casting this belJ 
Of well-disposed people, as 1 do you tell.” 

At Bath Abbey, on the tenth bell, is, — 

“ All you of Bath that li'mr me sound, 

Thank Lady Hopton's hundred pound.** 

On the fifth bell at Amesbury is, — 

“ Be strong in faith, praise Gnd well, 

Frances Countess Hertford’s boll/* 

And, on the tenor, — 

“ Altho* it be unto my loss, 

1 hope 5'ou will consider my cogt.’» 

At Stowe, Northamptonshire, and at St. Mary the Virgin, Oxfml, wt 
find, — 

** Be it known to all that doth me see, 

That Newcombe, of Leicester, made me.** 

At St. Miohoers, Coventry, on the fourth bell, is, -- 

I ring at six to let men know 
When to and from their work to go.** 

On the seventh bell is, — 

** I ring to Sermon with a lusty borne, 

That all may come and non.: can stay at 
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On tlie «%hth bell i 

** I am and have been called the common bell 
To ring, when fire breaks out to tell.** 

At St. Peter’s-le«Bailey, Oxford, four bells were sold towards [dshuig 
the tower, and in 1792 a large bell was put up, with this inscription; — 

“ With scren more I hope soon to be 
For ages joined in harmony.** — 

But this very reasonable wish has not yet been realized ; whereas at 6t. 
Lawrence’s, Reading, when two bells were added to form a peal of ten^ ui 
the second we find — 

By adding two our notes we*ll raise, 

And sound the good subscribers* praise.** 

The occasion of the erection of the Westminster Clock-tower, is said 
to have been as follows : — A certain poor man, in an action for debt, 
being fined the sum of 13s. 4d., Radulphus Ingham, Chief Justice 
of the King’s Bench, commiserating his case, caused the court roll to 
be erased, and the fine reduced to 6s. 8d., which bein^ soon after 
discovered, Ingham was amerced in a pecunii^ mulct of eight hundred 
marks, w'hich was employed in erecting the said bell-tower, in which was 
placed a bell and a clock, which, striking hourly, was to remind the 
judges in the hall of the offence of their brother. This bell was originally 
called Edward ; “ but,” says a writer in the ** Antiquarian Reperto^,” 
“ when the Reformation caused St. Edward and his hours to be out little 
regarded ; as other bells were frequently called Tom, as fancied to pro- 
nounce that name when stricken — that at Lincoln, for instance, and that 
at Oxford — this also followed the fashion, of which, to what I remember 
of it before it was hung up, I may add another proof from a catch made 
by the late Mr, Eccles, which begins — 

“ ‘ Hark, Har^, ’tis late — ’tis time to be gone, 

For Westminster Tom, by my faith, stakes one, ** 

Hawkins, in his ** History of Music,” says , — ** The practice of ringing 
bells in change, or regular peals, is said to be peculiar to England : 
whence Britain has been termed the ringing island. The custom seems 
to have commenced in the time of the Saxons, and was common before the 
Conquest. The ringing of bells, althoiigh a recreation chiefiy of the 
lower sort, is, in itself, not incurious. Tho tolling of a bell is nothing 
more than the producing of a sound by a stroke of the clapper against 
the side of the bell, the bell itself being in a pendant position, and at 
rest. In ringing, the bell, by means of a wheel and a rope, is elevated 
to a pei^endicular ; in its motion, the clapper strikes forcibly on one side, 
and in its return downwards, on the other side of the bell, producing at 
each stroke a sound.” There are still in London several societies of 
ringers. There was one called the College Youths (bell-ringers, like 
boys, never seem to acquire old age). 0? this it is said Sir Matthew Hale, 
Lord Chief Justice of the King’s Bench, was, in his youthful days, a 
member ; and in the life of that upright judge, by Burnet, some facta 
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are mentioned which favour this relation. In England the practioe of 
ringing has been reduced to a science, and peals have been composed which 
bear the names of their inventors ; some of the most celebrated of these 
were composed about fifty years ago by one Patrick. This man was a 
maker of barometers. In tne year 1684, one Abraham Kudhall, of the 
city of Gloucester, brought the art of bell-founding to ^eat perfSeetion. 
His descendants in succession hare continued the business of casting 
bells ; and by a list published by them at Lady Day, 1774, the family, in 
peals and odd bells, had cast to tlie amount of 3,594. The peals of St. 
l)unstan*s in the East, St. Bride’s, London, and St. Martin’s-in-the- 
Fields, are among the number. The following ^‘Articles of Ringing’^ 
are upon the walls of the belfry in tlie pleasant vilhige of Dunster, in 
Somersetshire. They are dated 1787 : — 


“ 1 . You that in ringing take delight, 
Be pleased to draw near ; 

These articles you must observe, 

If you mean to ring here , 

•*2. And first, if any overturn 
A bell, as that he may. 

He forthwith for that only fault 
In beer shall sixpence pay. 

3. If any one shall curse or swear 
When come within the door. 

He then shall forteit for that fault 
As mentioned before. 


“4. If any one shall wear his hat 
When lie is ringing here^ 

He straightway then shall sixpence 
pay 

In cyder or in oeer 

*‘5. If any one these articles 
Keiusctli to obey, 

Let him have nine strokes of the 
rope, 

And so depart away.'* 


BILL OF SALE FOIl A NEGEO IN 1770. 

<< Know all Men by these Presents, That I, Elizabetli Treat, of Boston, 
in the county of Suffolk, widow, in consideration of the sum of £25 
13s. 4d. to me in hand, paid before the ensealing hereof bv Samuel 
Breck, of Boston aforesaid, merchant, the recei])t whereof 1 do hereby 
acknowledge, have granted, bargained, and sold, and by lliesc presents 
do fully and absolutely grant, bargain, and sell unto the said Samuel 
Breek, my Negro man named Harry, aged about forty year.s, with bis 
apparel, to have and to hold the said Negro man Harry, with his apparel, 
uitto the said Samuel Breck, his executors, administrators, and assigns, 
to his and their only proper use, benefit, and behoof for ever ; And I, the 
said Elizabeth Treat, for myself, my heir?, executors, and administrators, 
do covenant, that at the time of ensealing, and until the delivery hereof, 
I am the true and lawful owner of the said Negi'o man, and that he is 
free from all former sales, charge?, and incumbrances whatsoever, and 
that I will warrant and defend the said Negro man unto the said Samuel 
Breck, his heirs, and assigns for ever, against the laivful claims and 
demands of all persons whomsoever. 

Witness my hand and seal, this tenth day of October, Anno Domini, 
one^ thousand seven hundred and seventy, in the tenth year of His 
Majesty’s reign 

Si^ed, sealed, and delivered in presex-te of us. 

Thomas Melville. Elizabeth 

** Maey White* 
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THE AZTEC CHTLDEEN. 

Amnnp the animated curiosities which are occasionally exposed to the 
gaze ofme wonder-loving public, we may prominently notice t^ Aztbo 
C iiixnEEN — two singular Lilliputians who were recently exhibited 
throughout the kingdom. Maximo and Bartolo (for by these names the 
two Aztec children have been baptized) are by some medical men supposed 
to be of the respective ages of twenty-two and sixteen. Professor Owen, 
stated them to be ten or twelve, and seven or nine in 1853. The height 
of the boy (the elder is about three feet, and the girl does not reach quite 
two feet six inches. Their limbs, though slender, are proportionate and 
well formed, and the general development of their figures is remarkably 
graceful. The cranium is peculiar, being narrower than that of any other 
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races of beings known to the world ; and though the face is somewhat 
prominent, the features are regular and the countenances agreeable, and, 
after a short accjuaintanec’, highly interesting. Each has a beautiful head 
'^f jet black hair, which flows gracefidly in curls. They are lively and 
intelligent, showing considerable aptitude for mental training, and have 
already learned to give utterance to several expressions wmeh can bo 
readily imderstood by visitors. 

Bmoe the anival of these prodigies from the United States, they have 
been the objects of cui ious ethnological speculations. Dr. Latham does 
not consider them as a new s})eoies of the oenus homo. Professor Owen 
regards them as instances of inij)eded development, and Dr^ CoQoUy wai 
Btraok with their resemblance to idiots. 
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NOTICES TO TAB AND FEATHER. 

The original handbills of the committee for Tarring and Foathering 
subjoined, are of singular interest, as they were the earliest emanations 
of the spirit that led to England’s losing her American colonies, and the 
consequent rise of the Unit^ States : — 

To the Delaware PiloU, 

^HE Regard we have for your Characters, and our Desire to promote 
your future Peace and Safety, are the Occasion of this Third 
Address to you- 

In our second Letter we acquainted you, that the Tea Ship was a 
Three Decker; We are now informed by good Authority, she is not a 
Three Decker, but an old black Ship^ without a Head^ or any Ornaments. 

The Captain is a short fat Fellow, and a little obstinate withal. — So 
much the worse for him. — For, so sure as he rides rusty. We shall heave 
him Keel out, and see that his Bottom be well fired, scrubb’d and paid. — 
His Upper-Works too, will have an Overha wling — and as it is said, he 
has a good deal of Quick Work about him, We will take particular Care 
that such Part of him undergoes a thorough Rummaging. 

We have a still worse Account of his Owner ; — for it is said, the Ship 
Polly was bought by him on Purpose, to make a Penny of us : and that 
he and Captain Ayres were well advised, of the Risque they would run, 
in thus daring to insult and abuse us. 

Captain Ayres was here in the Time of the Stamp- Act, and ouglit to 
have Known our People better, than to have expected we would be so 
mean as to suffer his rotten TEA to be ftumePd aown our Throats, with 
the ParliamenVs Duty mixed with it. 

We know him well, and have calculated to a Gill and a Feather, how 
much it will require to fit him for an American Exhibition. And we 
hope, not one of your Body will behave so ill, as to oblige us to clap him 
in the Cart along Side of the Captain. 

We must repeat, that the SHIP POLLY is an old black Ship, of about 
Two Hundred and Fifty Tons burthen, without a Head, and without 
Ornaments, — and, that CAPTAIN AYRES is a thick chunky Fellow.’^ 
As such, Take Care to avoid THEM. 

Your Old Friends, 

The Committee for Tarring and Feathehiko. 

Philadelphia, December 7, 1773. 


To Capt. Ayres, of the Ship Polly, on a Voyage from London 

Philadelphia. 

\^ € are informed that you have, imprudently , 

^ ’ of Tea ; which has been sent out by tne India Company, under tKs 
AuMHces of the Ministry, as a Trial of American Virtue and Resolution. 

Now, as your Cargo, on your Arrival here, will most assuredly bring 
you into hot water ; and as you are perhaps a Stranger to these ParU^ 
we have concluded to advise you of the present Situation of Affairs in 
Philadelphia — that, taking Time by the Forelock, you may «itop ahoii 
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in your dangerous Errand — secure your Ship against the Hafts of oom* 
bnstible Matter which may be set on Fire, and turned loose against her .* 
and more than all this, tnat you may preserve your own Person, from 
the Pitch and Feathers that are prepared for you. 

In the first Place, we must tell you, that the Pennsylvanians are, to a 
Man, passionately fond of Freedom; the Birthright of Americans ; and 
at all Events are determined to enjoy it. 

That they sincerely believe, no Power on the Face of the Earth has a 
Bight to tax them without their Consent. 

That in their Opinion, the Tea in your Custody is designed by the 
Ministry to enforce such a Tax, whicn they will Mdoubtediy oppose ; 
and in so doin^, give you every possiblo Obstruction. 

We are nominated to a very disagreeable, but necessary Service. — To 
our Care are committed all Offenders against the Bights of America ; and 
hapless is he, whose evil Destiny has doomed him to suffer at our Hands. 

You are sent out on a diabolical Service ; and if you are so foolish and 
obstmate as to compleat your Voyage ; by bringiim your Ship to Anchor 
in Uiis Port ; you may run such a Gauntlet, as will induce you, in yeur 
last Momenta, most heartily to curse those who have made you the Dupe 
uf their Avarice and Ambition. 

What think you Captain, of a Halter around your Neck — ten Gallons 
of liquid Tar decanted on your Pate — with the Feathers of a dozen wild 
Geese laid over that to enliven your Appearance ? 

Only think seriously of this — and ny to the Place firom whence you 
came — fiy without Hesitation — without the Formality of a Protest — and 
above all. Captain Ayres let us advise you to fly 'without the wild Geese 
Feathers. Your Friends to serve 

The CoiiMiTTEE as before subscribea, 

Philadelphia, Nov, 27, 1773. 

n. franklin’s celebrated letter to 8TRAHAN. 

As a sequel to the foregoing notices, we give Dr. Franklin’s celebrated 
letter, 'written in tlie actual heat of the first outbreak. 

Philadelphia, July 5, 1776. 

Mr. Strahan, — You are a member of Parliament, and one of that 
majority which has doomed my country to destruction. You have begun 
to burn our to\vns, aud murder our people. Look upon ymir bands . 
They are stained 'w ith the blood of your relations I You and I were 
long friends; you are now my enemy, and 

1 am, yours, B. Franklin. 

HENRY ir. STRIPT W'HEN DEAD. 

1189. Immediately upon his death, those that were about him applied 
their market so busilie in catching and filching awaie things that laie 
readio for them, that the king’s corps laie naked a long time, till a child 
covered the nether parts of his body with a short oloke, and then it seemed 
that his surname was fulfilled that be had from his childhood, which was 
Shortmantell, being so called, because he was the first who brought short 
slokes out of Anjou into England. 
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TUAKSrLANTATION OF HAIE, 

"The Signor Dottorc Domenico Xardo addressed a letter to the Academy 

Fadna^ in 1826, on the subject of the growth of hair after death, and 
even after its sei)aration from the body. The latter property had been 
previously obser\’'ed b}' KraiFt. The Signor Nardo recounts the results 
of experiments made on his own person in the transplantation of hair, 
and relates, that by transplanting quickly a hair, mtn its root, from a 
pore of his head, into a pore of his chest, easily to be accomplished by 
widening the ])ore somewhat with the point of a needle, introducing the 
root with nicety, and exciting within tne pore itself, by friction, a slight 
degree of iniiammation, the hair takes root, continues to vegetate, and 
grows ; in due season changes colour, becomes white, and falls. 

ANCIENT CANNON KAISEI) FltOM THE SEA. 

A fisherman of Calais some time since, drew up a cannon, of very 
ancient form, from the bottom of the sea, by means of his nets. M. de 
Rheims has since removed the rust from it, and on taking ofI‘ the breech 
was much surprised to find the piece still charged. S]>eeimc'ns of the 
powder have been taken, from which, of course, all the salt])etrc has dis- 
appeared after a submersion of three centuries. The ball was of lead, 
and was not oxidized to a depth greater than that of a lin(‘. 

COFFEK-TTOUSi: ATTEACTIONS IN 1760. 

The great attraction of Don Saltcro's Cofieehouse was its collection of 
rarities, a catalogue of which was published as a guide to the visitors. 
It comprehends almost every description of curiosity, natural and arti- 
ficial. ** Tigers^ tusks ; the Pope’s caudle ; the skekdon of a Guinea- 
pig ; a fiy-cap monkey ; a piece of the true Gross ; the Four Fk’angelists^ 
heads cut on a cherry-stone; the King of Morocco’s tobacco-pi]»e ; Mai^' 
Queen of Scot’s pine uslil on ; Queen Elizabeth’s prayer-book ; a j)air of 
N'un’s stockings ; Job’s cars, wdiich grow on a tree ; a frog in a tobacco- 
Btopper;” and five hundred more odd relics! The Don liad a rival, as 
appears by “A Gatalogue of the Iharities to be S(‘en at Adams’s, at the 
Ivoyal Swan, in Kingslaiid Koad, leading from Shorediteli (diurch, ]7o6.” 
Mr. Adams exhibited, for the entm-taiiimeiit of tiie curious, “ Miss Jenny 
Cameron’s shoes ; Adam’s eldest datighter’s hat ; the lu art of the famous 
Bess Adams, that was hanged at Tyburn with Lawyer Carr, January IS, 
1736-7; Sir Walter KaleigVs tobacco-pipe; Vicar of Bray’s clogs; 
engine to shell green pease witli ; teeth that grew in a fish’s belly ; 
Block Jack’s ribs; the very comb that Abraliain combed his son Isaac 
and Jacob’s bead with ; Wat 'J yler’s .spurs ; rope that cured Captain 
Lowry of the head-acb, ear-acli, tooth-uch and belly-ach ; Adam’s key 
of the fore and back door of the Garden of Eden, &c., &c.” Tliese are 
only a few out of five hundred others equally marvellous, 

A WOMA^ TAKES THE LIOHTEI) MATCH FROM A BOMB. 

During the siege of Gibraltar, in 1782, the Coimt d’ Artois came te 
'fit. Eooh, to visit the place and works. While his highness was inspect- 
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ing the lines, in company with the Duke de Crillon, they both alighted 
with their suite, and all lay hat upon the ground, to avoid the ehects of 
a bomb that fell near a part of the barracks where a Frenchwoman had 
A canteen. This woman, who had two children in her arms at the time, 
rushed forth with them, and having seated herself, with the utmost 
mmg’-froid^ on the bomb-shell, she put out the match, thus extricating 
from danger all that were around her, many of whom witnessed this 
courageous and devoted act. His highness rewarded this intrepid female 
by bestowing on her a pension of three francs a day, and engaged to pro- 
mote her husband after the siege ; while the Duke de Crillon, imitating 
the generous example of the prince, ensured to her likewise a dsdly pay- 
ment of five francs. 

THE BUMMERS MAGNET, OS LOADSTONE. 

Among the great naval officers of Elizabeth’s reign must be ranked 
Sir George Summers, the discoverer of the Bermudas, often called the 
.Summers Islands from that circumstance. Here is a representation 
given of what the descendants of Sir George Summers call the “Summers 
magnet, or loadstone.” 

It is in the ))oss£'Ssion of 
Peter Frankliu Bellamy, 

Esq., surgi'on, second son 
of Dr. JielUiiny, of Ply- 
mouth, The tradition in 
the family is that the 
aihniral before going to 
sea used to touch his 
needle with it. The stone 
is dark- coloured, the })re- 
cisc geological formation 
doubtful. This curious 
stone, udth armature of 
iron, was probably an ancient talisman. 

SWALLOWING LIZARDS. 

Bcrtliolin, the learned Swedish doctor, relates strange anecdotes of 
lizards, toads, and frogs ; stating that a woman, thirty years of age, being 
thirsty, drank plentifully of water at a pond. At the end of a few 
months, she experienced singular movements in her stomach, as if some- 
thing were crawling up and down ; and alarmed by the sensation, con- 
sulted a medical man, who prescribed a dose ot orvictan in a decoction of 
fumitory. Shortly afterwards, the irritation of the stomach increasing, 
she vomited three toads and two young lizards, after which, she became 
more at ease. In the spring following, however, her irritation of the 
stomach was renewed ; and aloes and bezoar being administered, she 
vomited three female frogs, followed tlie next day by their numerous’ 
progeny. In the month of January following, she vomited five more 
living frogs, and in the course of seven years ejected as many as eighty. 
Dr. Bertholin protests that he heard them croak in her stomach I 
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IMMENSE SEA SEEPENT. 

A species of sea-serpent was thrown on shore near Bombay in 1819* 
It was about forty feet long, and must have weighed many tons. A 
violent gale of wind threw it high above the reach of ordinary tides, in 
which situation it took nine months to rot ; during which prooess 
travellers were obliged to change the direction of the road for nearly a 
quarter of a mile, to avoid the offensive effluvia. It rotted so completely 
Aat not a vestige of bone remained. 

THE KOrAX TOUCH. 

For many ages one of the regal prerogatives in this country was to 
touch for the cure of regius morhtts^ or scrofula ; a disease too well known 
to need any description. At different periods hundreds of persons as* 
sembled from all parts of the country annually to receive the royal 
interposition. Lists of the afflicted were published, to afford a criterion 
for determining as to its success ; and from Edward the Confessor to the 
reign of Q,ueen Anne, its efficacy appears to have obtained a ready and 
general belief. 

The ceremony was announced by public proclamations ; one of which 
we copy from ‘‘ The Newes,” of the 18th of May, 1664. His Sacred 
Majesty’* (Charles II.) ^‘having declared it to be his royal will and 
purpose to continue the healing of his people for the Evil during the 
month of May, and then to give over until Michaelmas next, I am com- 
manded to give notice thereof, that the people may not come up to town 
in the interim, and lose their labour.” 

An extract from the “ Mercurius Politicus” affords additional informa- 
tion. “ Saturday,** says that paper, “ being appointed by His Majesty 
to touch such as were troubled with the Evil, a great company of poor 
afflicted creatures were met together, many brought in chairs ana Baskets, 
and being appointed by His Majesty to repair to the banqueting-house, 
His Majesty sat in a chair of state, where he stroked aU that were 
brought unto him, and tlien put about each of their necks a white 
ribbon, with an angel of gold on it. In this manner His Majesty stroked 
above six hundred ; and such was his princely patience and tenderness 
.to the poor afflicted creatures, that, tliough it took up a very long time, 
His Majesty, who i? never weary of well-doing, was phased to make 
inquiry whether there were any more who had not yet been touched. 
After prarors were ended, the Duke of Buckingham brought a toweL 
and the kari of Pembroke a basin and ewer, who, after they had 
made obeisance to His Majesty, kneeled down, till His Majesty had 
washed.’* 

This sovereign is said to have touched nearly one hundred thousand 
patients. 

With Queen Anne the practice was discontinued. But so late as the 
28th of February, 1712, little more than two years before her d<‘ath, the 
toilowing proclamation appeared in the ‘‘ Gazette” : — It being Her Ma- 
jesty’s royal intention to touch for the Evil cn Wednesday, the 19th of 
March next, and so to continue weekly during Lent, it is Her M<^jostv*a 
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command that tickets be delivered the day before at the office in White- 
hall ; and that all persons shall brin^ a certificate signed by the Minister 
and Churchwardens of their res^ctive parishes, that they have never 
received the royal touch.” Dr. Johnson, when an infant, was brought, 
with others, for this pu^ose ; ** and when questioned upon the subject, 
confessed he had a faint recollection of an old lady with something 
block about her head.” 

A religious service, of which Dr. Heylin, Prebendary of Westminster, 
in his “ Examen Historicum,” has given us the particulars, accompanied 
the ceremony ; which, as a document of pious interest, we transcribe : — 
‘‘ The fii’st Gospel is the same as that on the Ascension-day, Mark xvi. 14, 
to the end. At the touching of every infirm person these words are 
repeated : * They shall lay their hands on the sick, and they shall 
recover.’ The second Gospel begins with the first of St. John, and ends 
a t these words : (John i, 14 :) * Full of grace and truth.’ At the putting 
the angel about their necks were re|>eated, ‘ That light was the tine 
light, which lighteth every man that cometh into the world.’ 

** * Lord, have mercy upon us.’ 

* Christ have mercy upon us.’ 

“ * Lord have mercy upon us. Our Father, &c.’ 

‘ Minister. — 0 Lord, save thy servants 

“ ‘ Response, — Which put their trust in thee.’ 

* M , — Send unto them help from above :’ 

“ ‘ R . — And ever more defend them.’ 

it * M . — Help us, 0 God, our Saviour I’ 

K t 21 ^ — And for the glory of thy name sake deliver us : be merciful 
unto us, sinners, for thy name sake !’ 

* M , — 0 I^rd, hear our prayer 

“ *■ R, — And let our cry come unto thee.’ 

‘ The Collect, — Almighty God, the eternal health of all such as put 
their trust in thee, hear us, we beseech thee, on the behalf of these thy 
servants, for whom we call for thy merciful help ; that they receiving 
health, may give thanks unto thee in thy holy Church, through Jesus 
C3irist our Lord ! Amen.’ 

** * The peace of God,’ &c.” 


PEG TANKARDS. 

The pegging, or marking the drinking cups, was introduced by St. 
Dunstan, to check the intemperate habits of the times, by preventing 
one man from taking a larger draught than his companions. But the 
device proved the means of increasing the evil it was intended to remedy; 
for, remiing upon Dunstan’s plan, the most abstemious were required to 
diink precisely to a peg or pin, whether they could soberly take suen a 
quantity of liquor or not. To the use of such cups may oe traced the 
origin of many of our popular phrases. When a pei^on is much elated, 
we still say, “He is in a merry pin;” ana, “He is a peg too low,” 
when he is not in good spirits. On the same principle we talk of 
•• taking a man down a peg,” when we would check forwardness* 
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NORMAN CArS. 

There is nothing more amusing to the traveller on the continent, than 
to observe the extraordinary ^ arioty of those head-appendoges, many of 
tiiem heir-looms for generations in some families, all more or less prized 
according to the richness of materials em])loycd upon them, and the 
]^cidiarity of shape. There is no article of dress more important to the 
NonnandCy whatever may be her means, than the cap which so jauntily 
and triumphantly asserts the dignity of the wcai*er. The wives of 
fennieres who can afford such luxuries as expensive lace and trimmings, 
spend a little income in the decoration of their caps. Many cost upwarda 



of three thousand francs for the materials and manufactm’e ; and these, 
«a we have before observed, are handed from mother to daughter through 
successive yeai-s, and are higlJ^^ piized. 

In the primitive villages of Jsorinandy, on some holidays, it is a pleasing 
sight to see the dense army of caps, with haps fanning the air, and fol- 
lowing the gesticidatory movements of their talkative and volatile owners. 
When the weather is doubtful, the cap- wearers take care to be provided \^ith 
a red umbrella of a clumsy eonstiaictiou, remaikably heavy, and some- 
what similar, perhaps, to the original with which Jonas Han way braved 
the jeers of a London populace in first introducing it. 
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ITORTH AirEBICAN INDIAN ITAH DESPATCH, 

The following is a facsimile of a gazette of a tribe of North American 
Indians, who assisted the French forces, in Canada, during the war 
between France and England: — 



I^oqilanation of the Gazette^ an account of one of their expedi^ 

lions. The following divisio7is explain those on the lilatCy as referred to 
by the numbers : — 

1. Each of these figures represents the number ten. They all signify, 
that 18 times 10, or 180 American Indians, took up the hatchet, or 
declared war, in favour of the French, which is represented by. the 
hatchet placed over the arms of France. 

2. They departed from Montreal — represented by the bird just taking 
M'iug from the top of a mountain. The moon and the buck show the 
time to have been in the lii’st quarter of the buck- moon, answering to 
July. 

3. They went by water — signified hy the canoe. The number of hutii 
such as they raise to pass the night in, shows they were 21 days on th^ 

passage. 
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4. Then they came on shore, and travelled seven days by land— - 
repr wanted by the foot and the seven huts. 

5. When they arrived near the habitations of their enemies, at sun- 
rise — shown by the sun being to the eastward of them, beginning, at 
they think, its daily course, there they lay in wait three days — ^repre- 
sented by the hand pointing, and the three huti 

6. After which, they surprised their enemies, in number 12 times 10, 
or 120. The man asleep shows how they surprised them, and the hole 
in the top of the building is supposed to signify that they broke into 
some of ^eir habitations in that manner. 

7. They killed with the club eleven of their enemies, and took five 
prisoners. The former represented by the club and the eleven heads, 
the latter by the figures on the little pedestals, 

8. They lost nine of their own men in the action — represented by the 
nine heads within the bow, which is the emblem of honour among the 
Americans, but had none taken prisoners — a circumstance the}^ lay great 
weight on, shown by all the pedestals being empty. 

9. The heads of the arrows, pointing opposite ways, represent the battle, 

10. The heads of the arrows all pointing the same way, signify the 
flight of the enemy. 

IlKCEIPTS FROM ALBERTUS MAG>'U8. 

If thou wyli make a Carhitckle stone, or a thyng shyniny tn the 
nyght, — Take veiyx many of the lyttle beastes shyninge by nyghte, and 

E ut them beaten smale in a bottel of glasse, and close it, and burye it in 
oate horses doung, and let it tarye xv dayes, afterwarde thou shnlte 
destyll water of them Peralembicum, which thou shalt put in a vessel 
of Cnristal or glasse. It giueth so great cleamesse, that eucry man may 
reade and write in a darke place where it is. Some men make this 
water of the gall of a snale, tne gal of a wesel, the gall of a feret, and of 
a water dogge : they burie them in doung and destyll water out of them. 

If thou wylt see that other inen can not see, — Take the gall of a male 
cat, and the fat of a hen all whyte, and mixe them together, and 
anoint thy eyes, and thou shalt see it that others cannot see. 

If the hart, eye, or brayne of a lapwyng or blacke plover be hanged 
vpon a mans necke it is profitable agaynste forgotfulnesse, and sharpeth 
mans vnderstanding. — ‘‘ idlbertus Magnus,^* liUick Letter : very old^ 

ADVEETrSEMEirr OF ROAST PIG IN 1726. 

On Tuesday next, being Shrove Tuesday, there will be a fine hog 
harhyqu^d whole, at the house of Peter Brett, at the Rising Sun, in 
Islm^^n Road, with other diversions. — Note, It is the house where the 
ox was roasted whole at Christmas last.” 

A hog barbecu’d is a West Indian term, and means a hog roasted 
whole, stuffed with spice, and basted with Madeira wine, Oldfield, an 
eminent glutton of lormer days, gormandised a\Vay a fortune of fifteen 
himdred pounds a-year. Pope thus alludes to him, — 

“ Oldfield, with more than harpy throat endu'd, 

Cries, ‘ Send me, 0, gods, a whole hog harhecsid ^ ” 
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RTIKO OF OLD AGE AT SETENTEEK YEABS. 

March 19th, 1764, died, in Glamorganshire, of mere old age and a 
gradual decay of nature, at seventeen years and two montns, Hopkine 
Hopkins, the little Welchman lately shown in London. He never 
weighed more than seventeen pounds, but for three years past no more 
than twelve. The parents have still six children left, aU of whom no 
way differ from other children, except one girl of twelve years of age, 
who weighs only eighteen pounds, and bears upon her most of the giarks 
of old age, and in all respects resembles her brother when at that age. 

*‘WE HAE BEEN.” 

In Ayrshire there is a tradition, that the family motto of De Bruce — 

We have been,” originated from a lady named Fullarton, married to a 
cadet ol the family of Cassilis. They had been gained to favour England 
during the chivalrous achievements of Wallace ^nd still continued 
zealous partisans of Edward. Before Bruce avowed his puqwse to eman- 
cipate his country, he came, disguised as a palmer, to acquaint himself 
how far he could rely on aid from the people. A storm compelled him, 
and a few faithful adherents, to take shelter on the coast of Ayrshire 
Extreme darkness, and the turbulence of the biUows, deprived them of 
aU knowledge where they landed ; and as, in those unhappy times, the 
appearance of a few strangers would create alarm, the chiefs dispersed in 
different directions. Bruce chanced to go into the house of M r. Kennedy, 
where the servants treated him with great reverence. The lady had 
gone to bed, and the prince wished they would not disturb her, but per- 
nut him to sit by the fire till day ; however, one damsel had given her 
immediate notice of the ^visitor. He was ushered into her presence. She 
eyed him with scrutinizing earnestness. “We hae been — we hae been 
fause,” said she, in the Scottish dialect, “but a royal ee takes me back 
to haly loyalty. I seid ye, mes royal de Bruce, I ken ye weel. We hae 
been baith untrue to Scotland, but rest ye safe : and albiet a’ that’s 
gane, Meg Fullarton wad dee in your cause.” 

ORIGIN or THE PENNY POST. 

The penny-post was devised in 1683, by one Mr. David Murray, an 
upholder in ratemoster How. It soon became an object of attention to 
Government; but so low were its profits that one Dockwra, who suc- 
ceeded Murray, had a pension of only £200 a year given him in lieu cf 
it. This occurred in 1716. 

A RAFFLE IN 1726. 

May 8. The following copy of an advertisement, in the Newcastle 
of this date, may be considered curious; — “On Friday in the 
ra^ week, being the 28tn of May, at the Assembly House, in westgate, 
will be raffled for, 12 fine Fans, the highest three guineas, the worst 6s., at 
half a Crown per Ticket. Note: the lowest throw is to have the second 
best Fan, value £3, the other according to the height of the numbers 
which shall be thrown. There will be an assembly after for those who 
raffle.” 
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A VISIT TO THE RESIDENCE OF DR. JOHNSON, IN INNER TEMPLE LANS, 

LONDON. 

In one of the dreary, old-fashioned houses leading from the arehed 
entrance to the Temple, which almost every passenger through Tem^e 
Bar must have remarked, whether he is a stranger, or a resident in uia 
metropolis, Dr. Johnson, who occupies one of the most distinguished 
positions in the literature of our country, resided for several years. 
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It was in this place that Dr. Johnson became acquainted with his 
future biographer, Boswell, who thus describes their first meeting : — 

“A few days afterwards I called on Davies, and asked him if he 
thought I might take the liberty of waiting on Mr. Johnson at liis cham- 
bers in the Temple. He said I certainly might, and that Mr. Johnson 
would take it as a compliment. His chambers were on the first Hoor of 
No. 1, Inner Temple Lane, and I entered them with an impression given 
me by the Rev. Dr. Blair, of Edinburgli, who described his having found 
the giant in his den. He received me very courteously ; but it must be 
’Confessed, that his apartment, and furniture, and umrning dress, were 
sufficiently uncouth. His b^o^vn suit of clothes looked very rusty ; he 
had on a little, old, shrivelled, unpowdered wig, which was too small 
for his head ; his shirt neck and knees of his breeches were loose, hia 
black worsted stockings ill drawn up, and he had a pair of unbuckled 
^oes by way of slippers ; — but all these slovenly pai^culars were for** 
gotten the moment he began to talk.” 

The ** den” in which the ‘‘ giant” lived, the staircase leading to it, 
and indeed the whole ax)pearance of the locality, has recently undergone 
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axid its interesting features knocked down to the highest 
bidder, to be, let ns hope, preserved in some museum or other place of 
•afety. 

Dr. Johnson resided at various times in Holbom, the Strand, and 



OLD SXJL1SCX8E IN THE BE81DBKCB OP DE. JOHNSON. 

other places, and died, as it is well known, in No, 8, Bolt Court, Fleet 
Street, in 1784. His remains were placed in a gra^e under the statae of 
Bhakspere, in Westminster Abbey, and near the resting-place of his 
friend and companion, David Garrick. 

ORIGIN OF THE STUFF BALL AT LINCOLN. 

During the want of employment in the manufactories in 1801, Mrs. 
Chaplain, of Blankney, in Lincolnshire, formed a patriotic institution 
for the encouragement of the local trade of the district. A ball was given 
at Lincoln for the benefit of the stuff manufactory, at which ladies were 
admitted gratis, on their appearance in a stuff gown and petticoat, 
spun^ wove, and finished within the county, and producing a tidut 

4 
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bj the weaver and dyer at Louth, one of which tickets was 
dfiivered with every twelve yards of stuff. The gentlemen were required 
to appear without silk or cotton in their dress, stockings excepted, "[nie 
impulse thus given to trade, was of the most signal service in relieving 
distress, and at the same time promoting habits of industry. 

STEVENs’s SrECIPIC. 

In the reign of Charles IL, Dr. Jonathan Goddard obtained o,000h 
for disclosing his secret for making a medicine, called GuUcb AngH^ 
eonte.” And in 1739, the Parliament of England voted 6,000/. to Mrs* 
Stevens for a solvent for stone. 

The celebrated David Hartley wnas very instrumental in procuring this 
grant to Joanna Stevens. He obtained also a i)rivate subscription to the 
amount of £1,356, published one hundred and tifty-five successful oases, 
and, by way of climax to the whole, after eating ttoo hundred pounds 
weight of soap ! David himself died of the stone. 

AN IMPOSTOR. 


From the Testament of Jerome Shai^, printed in 1786 : — ‘‘ I entered,” 
says the narrator, ** with one of my friends, and found a man resembling 
an ourang-outang crouched upon a stool in the manner of a tailor. His 
complexion announced a distant climate, and his keeper stated that he 
found him in the island of Molucca. His body was bare to the hips, 
having a chain round the waist, seven or eight feet long, which was fastened 
to a pUlar, and permitted him to circulate out of the reach of the spectators. 
His looks and gesticulations were frightful. His jaws never ceased snap- 
ping, except when sending forth discordant cries, which were said to be 
indicative of hunger. He swallowed flints when thrown to him, but pre- 
ferred raw meat, which he rushed behind his pillar to devour. He 
groaned fearfully during his repast, and continu^ groaning until fully 
satiated. When unable to procure more meat, he would swallow stones 
with frightful avidity ; which, upon examination of those which he acci- 
dentally dropped, proved to be partly dissolved by the acrid quality of 


aentally dropped, proved to be partly dissolved by the acrid quality ol 
his saliva. In lumping about, the undigested stones were heard rattling 
in his stomach.” 


The men of science quickly set to work to account for these feata, so 
completely at variance with the laws of nature. Before they had hit upon a 
theory, the pretended Molucca savage was discovered to be a peasant from 
the neighbourhood of Besan 9 on, who chose to turn to account his natural 
deformities. When staining his face for the purpose, in the dread of 
hurting his eyes, he left the eyelids unstained, whi<m completely puzzled 
the naturalists. By a clever sleight of hand, the raw meat was left 
behind the pi’^'ir, and cooked meat substituted in its place. Some 
asserted his patrion for eating liehind the pillar to be a proof of his 
savi^e origin; most polite persons, and more especially tings, being 
addicted to feeding in public. The stones swallowed by the pretondoa 
savage were taken from a vessel left purposely in the room full of them ; 
sm a ll round stones, encrusted with piaster, which afterwards gave them 
the appearance of having been masticated in the mouth. Before the dis- 
eovery of all this, the impostor had contrived to reap a plentiful harvest. 
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PERirvIAir BABK. 

In 1093, the Emperor Kanghi (then in the thirty-second year of his 
reign, and fortieth of his age) had a malignant fever, which resisted the 
remedies given by his physicians ; the emperor recollected that Tehang- 
tchin, (Father Gerbillon), and Pe-tsin, (Father Bouret) two Jesuit mis- 
sionaries, had extolled to him a remedy for intermittents, brought from 
Europe, and to which they had given the name of chin-yo (two Chinese 
words, which signify “ ctiriwc remedies and he proposed to ^ it, 
but the physicians opposed it. Tlie emperor, however, without their 
knowledge took it, and with good eflect. Sometime afterwards, he ex- 
perienced afresh several fits of an intennittent, which, though slight, 
made him uneasy ; this led him to proclaim through the city, that any 
person possessed of a specific for tliis sort of fever, should apply without 
delav at the palace, where patients might also apply to get curm. Some 
of the great officers of his household were charged to receive such 
remedies as might be offered, and to administer them to the patients. 
The Euiopeans, Teh ang- tolling, (Gerbillon) Hang -jo, (Father de Fon- 
tena}", jesuit) and Pe-tsin, (Bouret) presented themselves among others, 
with a certiiin quantity of quinqiuna, offered it to the grandees, ard 
instructed them in the manner of using it. llic next day it was tried 
on several patients, who were kept in sight, and were cured by it. The 
officers, or grandees who had been appointee! to superintend the experi- 
ment, gave an account to the I'luperor of the astonishing effect of the 
remedy, and the monarch decided instantly on trying it himself, provided 
the hereditary jnince gave his consent. The prince, however, not only 
refused, but was angry with the grandees for having spoken so favour- 
ably of a remedy, of which only one successful trial had been made ; at 
last, after much persuasion, the Prince reluctantly grants his consent, and 
the emperor takes the bark without hesitation, and pemianer^ly recovers. 
A house is given by the eraiieror to the Europeans, who had made known 
the remedy, and through the means of Pe-tsin (Father Bouret) presents 
were conveyed to the King of France, accompanied with the information, 
that the Europeans (that is, the French Jesuits) were in high favour. — 
Misioirc Generale de la Chine, ^ tome xi. p. 168, 4to. Paris, 1780. 

W HITE CATS. 

In a number of Loudon GardeneFs Magazine,’^ it is stated that 
white cats with blue eyes are always deaf, of which extraordinary fact 
there is the following confirmation in the “ Magazine of Natural History/' 
No. 2, likewise conducted bv Mr. Loudon : — &me years ago, a white oat 
of the Persian kind ^probably not a thorough-bred one), procured from 
Lord Dudley^ 8 at Hindley, was kept in a family as a favourite. The 
<<iu;Eal was a female, <juite white, and perfectly deaf. 8he produced, at 
^anous times, many Utters of kittens, of wffiich, generally, some were 
^uito white, others more or less mottled, tabby, &c. But the extra- 
ordinaxy circumstance is, that of Hie offspring produced at one and tbe 
aame birth, such as, like the mother, were entirely white, were, like her, 
invariably deaf ; while those that had the Iciist speck of colour on 
fbr, aa invariably possessed the usual faculty of hearing. 
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A WOMAN DEFENDS A FORT SINGLY. 

Lord Eames in his Sketches of the Historj' of Man,” relates an ex- 
traordinary instance of presence of mind united with courage. 

Some Iroquois in the year 3 690, attacked the fort de Vercheres, in 
Canada, which belonged to the French, and had approached silenily, 
hoping to scale the palisade, when some musket -shot forced them to r^ 
tire : on their advancing a second time they were again repulsed, in 
wonder and amazement that they could perceive no person, excepting a 
woman who was seen everywhere. This was Madame de Verclieres, who 
conducted herself with as much resolution and courage as if supported 
by a numerous garrison. The idea of storming a place wliolly unde- 
fended, except by women, occasioned the Iroquois to attack the fortress 
repeatedly, but, after two days’ siege, they found it necessary to retire, 
lest they should be intercepted in their retreat. 

Two years afterwards, a party of the same nation so unexpectedly 
made their appearance before the same fort, that a girl of fourteen, the 
daughter of the proprietor, had but just time to shut the gate. Witli 
this young woman there was no person whatever except one soldier, but 
not at all intimidated by lier situation, slie showed herself sometimes in 
one place, sometimes in another, frc(piently changing her dress, in order 
to give some appearance of a garrison, and always tired opportunely. In 
short, the faint-hearted Iroquois once more departed without success. Thus 
the presence of mind of this young girl was the means of saving the fort. 

INDENTURE OF A HORSE-RACE BETWIXT THE EARLS OF MORTON AND 
AREIiCORN AND THE LORD ROYDE. 

As indicating the state of the English language amongst the nobility of 
Scotland in 3621, the following is curious : — 

Ane liidentoiir of ane Jlorso-raise hetuix my Lords Mortouriy Aher- 
eorne, and Boyde . — The erle of Mortoim obleissis hirascltf to produce 
George llutherfuirdis Barb Naig : The eiie of Abercome obleissiu him to 
produce his gray Kaig: My lord Boyd obleissis liim to produce his bay 
horse ; Upone the conditions following. Thay ar to run the tirst Thurs- 
day November nixtocum, thrie raett myleisol Cowper raise in FyfF. The 
waidger to be for euery horse ten dowbill Ancgcllis. The foirraost horse 
to win the hail thretty. Ilk rydare to he audit scottis staneweeht. And 
tlie pairtie not comperaud, or refuisand to consigno the waidger, sail 
undergo the foirfaltour of this sowme, and that money foirfaltit salbe 
additt to the staik to be tane away be the wymner. Forder, we dedair 
it to be lesum to ony gentilman to produce ane horse and the lyk waidger, 
and thay salbe welcum. Subscry bith with all our handis, at Hamniiltoune 
the fyfteine day off August 1621. Morton, Abebcorne, Boyde. 

EARLY USE OF CHOCOLATE. 

An advertisement in The Public Adviser,” from Tuesday, June lOtli, 
to Tuesday, June 23d, 16o7, informs us that ** in Bishopsgato- street, in 
Gueen’s-head-alley, at a Frenchman’s House, is an excellent West India 
drinlc, called Chocolate ^ to be sold, where you may have it ready at eax} 
time, and also unmade, at reasonable rates.” 
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MATTHEW BUCKINGEH. 

Of all tlie imperfect beings brought into the world, few can challenge, 
for mental and acquired endowments, any thing like a comparison to vie 
with this truly extraordinary little man. ^latthew Buckinger was a 





native of Nuremberg, in Germany, where he was bom, June 2, 1674, 
without hands, feet, legs, or thighs ; in shoil, he was little more tlian 
the trunk of a man, saving two excrescences growing from the shoulder « 
blades, more resembling fins of a tish than arms of a man. He was the 
last of nine children, by one father and mother, viz. eight sons and one 
^ughter ; after arriving at the age of maturity, from the singxilarity of 
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hi« ease, and the extraordinary abilities be possessed, he attracted the 
notice and attention of all persons, of whatever rank in life, to whom he 
was occasionally introduced* 

It does not apjx^ar, by any account extant, that his parents exhibited 
him at any time for the purposes of emolument, but that the whole of 
his time must have been employed in study and practice, to attain the 
wonderful perfection he arrived at in drawing, and his performance on 
rarious musical instruments ; he played the flute, bagpipe, dulcimer, 
and trumpet, not in the manner of general amateurs, but in the style of 
a finishea master. He likewise possessed groat mechanical powers, and 
conceived the design of constructing machines to play on all sorts of 
musical instruments. 

If Nature played the niggard in one respect with him she amply repaid 
the deficiency by endowments that those blessed with perfect limbs could 
seldom achieve. He greatly distinguished himself by beautiful writing, 
drawing coats of arms, sketches of portraits, history, landscapes, &o., 
JZiOsi of which were executed in Indian ink, with a pen, emulating in 
perfection the finest and most finished engraving. He >vas well skilled 
in most games of chance, nor could the most experienced gamester 
or juggler obtain the least advantage at any tricks, or game, with cards 
or dice. 

He used to perform before company, to w'hom he was exhibited, various 
tricks with cups and balls, corn, arwl li^•ing birds ; and could play at 
skittles and ninepins with great dexterity ; shave himself with perfect 
ease, and do many other tilings equal h’ surprising in a person so de- 
ficient, and mutilated by Nature. His writings and sketches of figures, 
landscapes, &c., were by no means uncommon, though curious; it being 
customary, with most persons who went to see him, to purchase some- 
thin or other of his performance ; and as. he was ahvays employed in 
writing or drawing, he carried on a very successful trade, which, together 
with the money he obtained by exhibiting himself, enabled him to sup- 
port himself and family in a very genteel manner. The late Mr. Herbert, 
of Cheshunt, in Hertfordshire, editor of “Ames’s Histoiy of Print- 
ing,’’’ had many curious in>ecimens of Iluckingcr’s wiiting and draiving, 
the most extraordinary of which was his owu portrait, exquisitely done 
on vellum, in which he most ingeniously contrived to insert, in the flow- 
ing curls of the wig, the 27th, 121st, 128th, 140tli, 14l>th, and the 150th 
Psalms, together with the I/ord’s Prayer, most beautifully and fairly 
written. Mr. Isaac Herbert, son of the former, while carrying on the 
business of a bookseller^in Pall-Mall, caused this portrait to be engraved, 
for which he paid Mr. Harding fifty guineas. 

Buckinger was married four times, and had eleven children, viz., one 
by his first wife, three by his second, six by his third, and one by hia 
last. One of his wives was in the habit of treating him extremely iH, 
frequently beating and other ways insulting him, wnich, for a long time, 
he very patiently put up with ; but once his anger was so much aroused, 
that he sprung upon her like a fury, got her down, and bufieted her with 
his stumps within an inch of her life ; nor would he sufier her to arise 
she promised amendment in futuie, which it seems she prudently 
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adopted, through fear of another thrashing. Mr. Buckinger was hut 
twenty-nine inches in height, and died in 1722 . 

WOKDEEFCX PBO VISION OF NATURE 

The insects that frequent the waters, require preoaoeous animals to 
keep them within due limits, as well as those that inhabit the earth ; 
and the water-spider {Argyroneia aquatica) is one of the most remark- 
able upon whom that- omoe is devolved. To this end, her instinct 
instructs her to fabricate a kind of diving-bell in the bosom of that 
element. She usually selects still waters for this purpose. Her hpuse 
is an oval cocoon, £dl^ with air, and lined with silk, from which threads 
issue in every direction, and are fastened to the surrounding plants. In 
this cocoon, which is open below, she watches for her prey, and even 
appears to pass the winter, when she closes the opening. It is most 
commonly, yet not always, under wator ; but its inhabitant has filled it 
for her respiration, which enables her to live in it. She conveys the 
air to it in the following manner : she usually swims on her back, when 
her abdomen is envelop^ in a bubble of air, and appears like a globe of 
quicksilver. With this she enters her cocoon, and displacing an equal 
mass of water, again ascends for a second lading, till she has sufficiently 
tilled her house with it, so as to expel all water. How these little 
animals can envelope their abdomen with an air- bubble, and retain it 
till they enter their cells, is still one of Nature’s mysteries that has not 
been explained. It is a wonderful provision, which enables an animal 
that breathes the atmospheric air, to fill her house with it under water, 
and by some secret art to clothe her body with air, as with a garment, 
which she can put off when it answers her purpose. This is a kind of 
attraction and repulsion that mocks all inquiries, 

STOMACH BRUSH. 

One of the Court Physicians, in the reign of Charles II., invented an 
instrument to cleanse the stomach, and un'ote a pamphlet on it ; and 
ridiculous as a chylopoietic-scrubbing-brush may appear, it afterwards 
got a place among surgical instruments, and is described as the Hxcxitor 
Ventriculiy or cleanser of the stomach ; but the moderns not having 
stomach for it, have transferred it to the wine merchant, who more ap- 
paropriately applies it to the scouring the interior of bottles. Heist^ 
gives a minute description of it, and very gravely enters on the mode and 
m^ner of using it : the patient is to drink a draught of warm water, or 
spirit of wine, that the mucus and foulness of the stomach may be 
washed off thereby : then, the brush being moistened in some convenient 
Uquor, is to be introduced into the ob^sophagus, and slowly protruded 
into the stomach, by twisting round its wire handle. When arrived in 
the stomach, it is to be drawn up and down, and through the oesophagus, 
like the sucker in a syringe, till it be at last wholly extracted. Some 
recommend plentiful drinking in the operation, to be continued till no 
more foulness is discharged. But though tliis contrivance is greatly 
extolled, and said to prolong life to a great age, especially if praotioea 
onoe a week, month, or fbrtnight ; yet. there are very few (probnbly, 
because tried by very few) instances of its happy effects. 

SALAR JUNG LIBRARY 
.. z/ U 
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POPITLAJR AMUSEMENTS IN 1743, 

In MerHe England of the Olden TimCy we find the following OOpy of A 
hand-bill announcing })€rformances : — 

By a company of English, French, and Germans, at Phillips’s New 
WeUs, near the London Spa, Clerkenwell, 20th August, 1743, 

This evening, and during the Summer Season, will be performed 
several new exercises of Rope-dancing, Tumbling, Vaulting, EquRibres, 
Ladder-dancing, and Balancing, by Madame Kerman, Sampson Kogeto, 



Monsieur German, and Monsieur Dominique ; with a new Grand DanoCi 
called Apollo and Daphne, by Mr. Phillips, Mrs. I.ehrune, and others ; 
singing by Mrs. Phillips and Mrs. Jackson; likewise the extraordinary 
pertormance of Herr Von Eeckenberg, who imitates the lark, thrusli, 
olaekbird, goldfinch, canarj^-bird, flageolet, and Gorman flute ; a Sailor’s 
Dance by Mr. PbiUips ; and Monsieur Dominique Hies through a hogs- 
head, and forces both heads out. To which will be added The Harlot’s 
Progress. Harlequin by Mr. PbiUips; Miss Kitty by Mrs. Phillips, 
Also, an exact representation of the late glorious victory gained over the 
French by the English at the battle of Dettingen, with the taking of 
White Household Standard by the Scots Greys, and blowing up the 
bridge, and destroying and drowning most part of the French army. To 
begin every evening at five o’clock. Every one wiU be admittea for O 
pint of wine, as usu^. 
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SOOH8. 

Danoixsg Tooms TViere mucli frequented a oentury or bo ago in London, 
which was then pretty well supplied with this means of recreation. We 
find that there were rare dancing doings at the original dancing room 
at the Jield-endL of Eln^ Street, Bloomsbury, . in the year 1742 
Hiekford’s great room, ranton-Street, Haymarket, . • 1743 

Mitre Tavern, Charing-Cross, • « • • 1743 

Barber’s Hall, ....... 1745 

Richmond Assembly, • . • • • --1745 

Lambeth Wells ....... 1747 

Duke’s long room, Paternoster Row .... 1748 

Large Assembly Room at the Two Grrecn Lamps, near Exeter 

lliange, (at the particular desire of Jubilee Dickey !) • 1749 

The large room next door to the Hand and Slippers, Long-lane, 

West Sraithfield . . . . . . 1750 

Lambeth Wells, where a Penny }Vedd{ngy in the Scotch manner, 

was celebrated for the benelit of a young couple, , . 1752 

Old (iue(‘ii’s Head, in Cock-lane, Lambeth, . . . 1755 

and at Mr, Bell’s, at the sign of the Ship, in the Strand, where, in 1755, 
a Scotch Wedding was kept. The bride “ to be dressed without any 
linen ; all in ribbons, and green dowers, with Scotch masks. There will 
be three bag-pipes ; a band of Scotch music, &c, &e. To begin precisely 
at two o’clock. Admission, two shillings and sixpence.” 

OiUGIN OF TUF USE OF TOBACCO. 

*• Maister John Nioot, Counsellor to the Kyng, beeyng Embassadour for 
the Kyng in Portugal!, in the yores of our Lorde, 1559, 60,61, wente one 
daye to sec the Prvsons of the Kyng of Portugal!, and a gentleman 
beeyng the keeper of the suide Prisons presented hym this hearbe, as a 
strange Plant brought from Florida ; the same Shuster Nicot, hauyng 
caused the saide hearbe to be set in his garden, where it grewe and mul- 
tiplied marveillouslj^ was vpon a tyme aduertised, by one of his Pages, 
that a young man, a kinne to that Page, made a saye of that hearbe 
bruised, both the herbe and the joicc together iipdn an ulcer whiche he 
had vi)on his cheeke nere vnto his nose, coming of a Noli me tangere 
whiche bega to take route already at the gristles of the Nose, wherewith 
he founde hym self marveillously eased. Therefore the said Maister 
Nicot caused the sicke yong man to be brought before hym, causing the 
said herbe to be continued to the sore eight or tenne daies, this saide 
Noli me tang ere ^ was y tterly extinguished and healed : and he had sent 
it, while this cure was a working to a certaine Physition of the Kyng of 
Portugall of the mostc fame, for to see the further work}uig and enect 
of the said Nicotiune^ and sending for the same yong man at the end of 
tenne daies, the said Phisition seeyng the uisage of the said sicke yong 
man certified, that the saide Noli me tangere was utterly extingui^ied, 
as in deede he never felt it since. Within a while after, one ofHxe 
Cookes of the said Embassadour hauyng almost, cut ofi' his Thombe. with 
a great cboppyng knife, the steward of tlie house of the saide gentlemaii 
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wme to the eaide Nteottanty and dresssed him there with fyve or siae 
times, and so in the ende thereof he was healed *. from that time forwarde 
this hearbe began to bee famous throughout all Lisbornoy where the 
court of the Kyng of Portugall was at that presente, and ^e rertue of 
this saide hearbe was preached, and the people beganne to name it the 
Ambsssadour’s hearbe ! Wherefore there came oertaine daies after, a 
^ntleman of the countrv, Father to one of the Pages of the Ambassa- 
dour, who was troubled with an vlcer in his Legge, hauyng had the 
same two yeres, and demaunded of the saide Ambassadour for his hearbe, 
and vsing the same in suche order as is before written, at the ende of 
tenne or twelve daies he was healed. From that time fourth the fame 
of that hearbe encrcascd in such sorte, that manye came from all places 
to have that same herbe. Emong all others there was a woman that had 
her face covered with a Ringworme rooted, as though she had a Visour 
on her face, to whom the saide L : Ambassadour caused the herbe to be 
given her, and told how she should vs(‘ it, and at the ende of eight or 
tenne daies, this woman was thoroughleye healed, she came and shewed 
herself to the Ambassadour, shewing him of her healyng. After there 
came a captain to presente his sonne, sick of the Kinges euill to the 
saide L: Ambassadour, for to send him into France, vnto whom there was 
saye made of the saide hearbe, whiche in fewe daies did beginne to 
shewe greate si^es of healing, and finally was altogether healed of the 
kinges euill. The L: Ambassadour seeing so great effectes proceeding 
of this hearbe, and hauing heard say that the Lady Montigny that was, 
dyed at Saint Germans, of an vlcer bredde in her breast, that did turn 
to a Noli me tangerey for which there could never be remedey bee founde, 
and likewise that the Countesse of Ruffe, had sought for all the famous 
Phisitions of that Realmo, for to hoale lier face, unto whom they could 
give no remedy, he thought it good to communicate the same into 
Fraunce, and did send it to Kyng Fraunces the scconde ; and to the 
(^ueen Mother, and to many other Lords of the Courte with the manor 
of govemyng the same : and how to applie it vnto the said diseases, 
even os he had found it b;v experience ; and chiefly to the lordo of Jarnac 
govemour of Rogell, with W’hcm the saide Lordo Ambassadour had 
great amitie for tne service of the Kyng. The wdiiohe Lorde of Jarnac, 
told one dave at the Queenes Table, tliat he had causi d the saide Nicoiiane 
to be distilled, and caused the water to be dronkc, mingled with water 
Eunhrasie, otherwise called eyebright, to one tliat was shorte breathed, 
and was therewith healed.” — Joyfvll News ovt of the newe found worlde^ 
4'C., 1577. — Black Letter » 

ANCIENT INSTETTMENTS OF PUNISHMENT AND TOHTCBE IN THE TOWEK 

OF LONDON, 

There are few things among the valuable collection of antiquities pre*- 
served in the Tower of London, which excite so much interest as tha 
grim-looking objects forming the group figured in the accompan3dng 

i^ith tLe executioner^s axe, that long list of unfortanates who have 
met their fate within the walls of tlj# Tower, or on Tower Hill, sinoe tha 
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time of Henry VIII., have been beheaded. Among them may be enu- 
merated Q,uoen Anne lioleyn, whom Henry first presented to nis people 
as their Queen while standing with her on the Tower Stairs, after she 
had been conveyed thither from Greenwich witli every possible pomp.. 
Crowds of gilded barges, with goj banners waving at tneir stems, then 
lined the stream. The noblest of the land were in the young Queen’s 
train or were waiting to receive her. Loud rounds of cannon, and soft, 
merry strains, announced her arrival ; and the burly King stepped for- 
ward to kiss her in the sight of the assembled multitude. On the same day, 
tlwoe short years afterwards, she was led forth to execution within the 
Tower walls. The good SirThomas More and the chivalrous Earl of Surrey, 
liody Jane Grey and her young husband, the gallant Kaleigh, and a host 
of others, also perished by that sad sjTnbol of the executioner’s office. 

The block is said to be of less ancient date, but is known to have been 
used at the execution of three Scotch lords — the unfortunate adherents- 
of the Pretender — a little more than a century ago. On the top part of 
the block, there are three distinct cuts, tw^o of them very deep and pa- 
rallel, and the other at an angle and less effective. 

The horrible instrument of torture called the “ Scavenger’s Daughter,” 
was, in the ** good old days,” used as a means of extorting confession. The 
head of the culprit was passed through the cfrcular liole at the toj), and 
the arms through those below. Tlie wdiole of this part of the machine 
opens in somewhat the same manner as a pair of tongs, the upper part 
being fixed round the neck and arms, and the semi-circular irons placed 
on the legs. The body was then bent, and a strong iron bar was passed 
through the irons connected with the head and arms, and those in which 
ibc legs were placed. The ciilprit would then,” as one of the “ Beef- 
eaters” wffio attends on visitors makes a point of observing, ** be douMed 
up into very small compass, and made exceedingly uncomfortable.” 

The Bilboes need little explanation, being only a strong rod of iron, 
with a nob at one end, on which are two moveable hoops, for the pur- 
pose of holding the legs ; these being fixed, and a heavy iron paolock 
put on the proper part — the wearer iivas said to be in a Bilhoe Instru- 
ments of this description were much used on board of ship for the pur- 
pose of securing prisoners of war. 

The Iron Cellar is a persuader of a formidable description, for it 
weighs upwards of 14 lbs., and is so made that it can be fixed on the 
neck and then locked. Such a necklace would, we think, be siiffioiently 
inconvenient; but it is rendered still more uncomfortable by sundry 
prickles of iron knowingly placed. 

The Thumb-screw, also preserved in the Tower, is a characteristic 
example of a snecies of torture at one time much resorted to. The 
engraved example has been constructed so as to press both thumbs ; 
nevertheless, it is a convenient little instrument, which might be easily 
earried about in the pocket. We have met with varieties of the thumb- 
screw in several collections — some for the accommodation of one thumb* 
only. In the Museum of the Royal Antiquarian Society of Scotland 
theira ore soma thomb-soFewa which are said to have been used upon the 
CoYBnanteni. 
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Times have changed for tlic hotter since the Scavenger’s Danght^^** 
and the other matters represented, were amongst the mild^t of 
methods used for the puri>osos of punishment and intimidation. Tn 
stocks, the public whipping-posts, boilings, and burnings in Smithfidd 



1. The Excf'utionov’s Avo 2, 'I’lu- P.Iock on whirli Lords Bal merino, Lovat, ftc., 
-irerc beheaded. 3. The feca\ cngi-r's Daughter. 4. Spanish Bilboes. 6. Massive 
Iron Collar for the Neck. G. Thumb-Screw, 

and elsewhere, the exhibition of dead men’s heads over gateways, the 
boot, the rack, the pillory, the praotice of making men eat their own 
books in Cheapside, drawing on hurdles to the place of execution, and 
then hanging, drawing, and quartering, chopping ott hands and ears, 
4ind other revolting punishments, have gone out of use, and it is gratify- 
.ing to know tbvt we are all the better for it* 
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A BEAU BRCTilMELL OF THE 17 tH CENTTTBT. 

This very citrious representation of a first-rate exquisite is copied from 
tt very rare broadside, printed in 1646, and stvlcd Tlie Picture of om 
E nglish Anticke^ with a List of his ridiculous Eahits and apish 
The engraving is a well -executed 
coppermate, and the description 
beneath is a brief rccai)italation 
of his costume : from which we 
learn that he wears a tall hat, with 
a bunch of riband on one side, and 
a feather on the otlier ; his face 
spotted with patches ; two love- 
locks, one on each side of his head, 
which hang; upon his bosom, and 
are tied at the ends witli silk rib- 
and in bows. Ilis beard on the 
upper lip encompassing his mouth; 
his band or collar edged witli lace, 
and tied with band- strings, securt 
by a ring ; a tight vest, partly 
open and short in the skirts, bt‘- 
tween which and his breeches his 
shirt protruded. His cloak was 
carried over his arm, J I is breeches 
were ornamented by “many dozen 
of ])oints at the knees, and above 
them, on either side, wore two 
great bunches of riband of several 
colours.’^ His legs were incased 
in ** boot-hose tops, tied about the 
middle of the calf, as long as a 
pair of shirt-sleeves, double at the 
ends like a ruii-band ; the tops of 
his boots very large, fringed with lace, and turimcl down as low as his 
spurres, which gingled like the bells of a morrice-dancer as he walked 
the ‘‘ feet of his boots were two inches too long.” In his right hand 
he carried a stick, which he “ played with” as he straddled” along 
the streets singing.” 

PKATENa FOB REVENGE. 

In North Wales, when a person supposes himself highly injured, it is 
not uncommon for him to go to some church dedicated to a celebrated 
saint, as Llan Elian in Anglesca, and Clynog in Carnarvonshire, and 
there to offer his enemy. He kneels down on his bare knees in the 
church, and offering a piece of money to the saint, calls down curses and 
mbfortunes upon the offender and his family for generations to come ; in 
the most firm belief that the imprecations vdll be fulfilled. Sometimes 
they repair to a sacred well instead of a church. 
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A FEMALE SAMPSON: FROM A HANDBILL* 

September 4th, 1818, was shoAvn at Bartholomew Fair, ** The strongeet 
woman in Europe, the celebrated French Female Hercules, Madame 
Gobert, who will lift with her teeth a table five feet long and three feet 
wide, with several persons seated u]>on it ; also carr^" thirty- six weights, 
fifty-six pounds each, equal to 2,01 G lbs., and will diseng^e herself from 
them witnout any assistance ; will carry a barrel containing 340 bottles ; 
also an anvil 400 lbs. weight, on which they will forge with four ham- 
mers at the time she supports it on her stomach ; she will also lift with 
her hair the same anvil, swing it from the gmund, and susj>end it in that 
position to the astonishment of every beholder ; w ill take up a ohaii by 
the hind stave with her teeth, and throw it over her liead, ten feet from 
her body. Her travelling caravan, (weighing two tons,^ on its road from 
Harwich to Leominster, oiving to the neglect of the diiver, and badness 
of the road, sunk in the mud, nearly up to the box of the wheels ; tho 
two horses l^ing unable to extiicate it she descended, and, with a])parent 
ease, disengag^ the caravan from its situation, without any assistanoe 
whatever.” 

TREES THAT GROW' SHIRTS. 

** We saw on the slope of the Cerra Dnida,” says M. Humboldt, 

flhirt trees, fifty feet high. The Indians cut off cylindrical pieces two 
feet in diameter, from which they peel the red andhbrous bark, w ithouw 
making any longitudinal incision. This bark affords them a sort of 
garment which resembles a sack of a very coarse texture, and without a 
seam. The upper opening serves for the head, and two lateral holes are 
out to admit tne arms. The natives wear these shirts of Marina in the 
rainy season ; they have the form of the ponchos and manos of cotton 
which are so common in New Grenada, at Quito, and in Peru. As in 
this climate the riches and beneticeuce of nature arc regarded as the 
primary causes of the indolence of the inhabitants, the missionaries do 
not £eu1 to say in showing the shirts of Marina, in the forests ot 
Oroonoko, garments are found ready made upon the trees. ^ ” 

A FEMALE VENTRILOQUIST. 

A female ventriloquist, named Barbara Jacobi, narrowly oscajied being 
burnt at the stake in 1685, at Haarlem, where she was an inmate of the 
public Hospital. The cuiious daily resorted thither to hear her hold a 
aialogue with an imaginary persk/rage with whom she conversed os if 
concealed behind the curtains ci her bed. This individual, w'hom she 
tailed Joachim, and to whom she a Idressc^d a thousand ludicrous ques- 
tions, which he answered in the same familiar strain, w^as for some time 
supposed to be a confederate. But when tho bystanders attempted to 
search for him behind the curtains, liis voice instantly reproached them 
with ftieir curiosity from the opposite corner of the room. As Barbara 
Jacobi had contrived to make herself familiar with all the gossip of the 
city of Haarlem, the revelations of the pretended familiar were such as to 
cause considerable emlMuraesment to those who ber her with impertinent 
fMtsone. 
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CALMUC OPINION OF tIOHTNINO. 

Tke Calmucs hold the lightning to be the fire spit out of the mouth of a 
dragon, ridden and scourged bj evil Daemons, and the thunder they 
make to be his roarings. 

TITE HEADINQ OF THE EXPIRING PENSYLVANIA JOURNAL. 

Journalism has had its trials and diiliculties in England as well as in 
America ; but we do not remember to have ever seen a more quaint last 
Number, than the subjoined fac-sitniie exhibits ; — 


irweTiiMES 

^oufid jr 

IDoiorouff.coia I 

DOUtAfl-LtSS**^ 





PENNSYLVANIA JOURNAL,- 

AND 

WEEKLY ADVERT I SER • 

EXPIRING :XTt Hoftgg of tt Resumctfonlol/tf B 



AM sorry to be 
oblifircd to ao 
quaint my Read- 
ers, that as The 
Stamf-' Act, is 
fear'd to be ob- 
ton us alter the 
I^nti of j/ovember onsulnj?, 
(the /o/oZ To-morrow) the 
Publisaerof this Paper un- 
able to bear the Burthen, has 
thought It cTyedient to stop 


awhile, in order to deliberate, 
whether any Methods can be 
found to elude the Chains 
forged for us, and escape the 
insupportable Slavery ; which 
it is hoped, from the last 
Representations now made 
against the Act, may be ef- 
fected. Mean while, I must 
earnestly Request every In- 
dividual of my Subscribers, 
many of whom have been 


long behind TTand, that they 
would immediately Discharge 
their respective Arrers, that 
I may be able, not only to 
support myself during the 
Interval, but be better pre- 
pay to proceed again nith 
this Paper, whenever an 
opening for that Purpose ap* 
pears, which I hope will be 
soon. 

WILLIAM BRADFORD. 


NOSTRUMS. 


Unsuccessful gamesters used formerly to make a knot in their iincii j 
of _ate years they have contented tliemsolves with changing their chair at 
a reraeay against ill-hick. As a security against cowardice, it was oime 
only necessary to wear a pin plucked from dne winding sheet of a corpse. 
To ^insure a prosperous accouchement to your wife, you had but to tie 
girdle to a bell and ring it three times. To get rid of warts, you were to 
lold up in a rag os many peas as you had warts, and tl^w them upon 
the high road ; when the unlucky person who picked them up beoame 
your substitute. In the present day, to cure a tooth-ache, you go to 
your dentist. In the olden time j’ou would have solicited alms in hououF 
of St. Letrrenoe, and been relieved without cost or pain. 
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PEECOCIOUS CHILDEEN. 

Bsillet meatioiis one hundred and sixty-three oliildren endowed with 
extraordinary talents, among whom few arrived at an advanced age. The 
two sons of Quintilian, so vaunted by their father, did not reach their 
tenth year. Hermogenes, who, at the age of hftt^en, taught rhetoric to 
Marcus Aurelius, who triumphed over tlie most celebrated rhetoricians of 
Greece, did not die, but at twenty-four, lost his faculties, and forgot all 
he had previously acquired. Pica di Mirandola died at thirty- two ; 
Johannes Secundus at twenty-five ; having at the age of fifteen composed 
admirable Greek and Latin verses, and become profoundly versm in 
jurisprudence and letters. Pascal, whose genius developed itself at ten 
years old, did not attain the third of a century. 

In 1791, a child was bom at Lubeck, named Henri Heinekem, whose 
precocity was miraculous. At ten months of age, he spoke distinctly ; 
at twelve, karat the Pentateuch by rote, and at fourteen months, was 
perfectly acquainted with the Old and New Testaments. At two years 
of age, he was as familiar with Ancient History as the most erudite 
authors of antiquity. Sanson and Danville only could compete with him 
an geographical knowledge; Cicero would have thought him an “alter 
ego,'* on hearing liim converse in I^tin ; and in modem languages he 
was equally proficient. This wonderful child was unfortunately carried 
off in his "fourth year. According to a popular proverb — “ the sword 
wore out the sheatfi." 

EFFECT OP MUSIC ON A PIGEON. 

Bingley gives a singular anecdote of the effect of music on a pigeon, 
AS related bv John Lockman, in some reflections concerning operas, 
prefixed to liis musical drama of Ilosalinda. He was staying at a 
friend's house, whose daughter was a tine performer on the harpsieliord, 
and observed a pigeon, which, whenever the young lady played the son 
©f “ Speri-si,” in Handel’s opera of Admetus (and this only), woul 
descend from an adjacent dove -house to the room -window where she sat, 
and listen to it apparently with the most pleasing emotions ; and when 
the song was finisned it always returned immediately to the dove- 
house. 

POWEE OP FASCINATION IN SNAKES. 

Some animals are held in xmiversal dread by others, and not the 
least terrible is the effect produced by the rattle-snake. Mr. Pennant 
sf^s, that this snake will frequently lie at the bottom of a tree, on 
which a squirrel is seated. He fixes his eyes on the animal, and from 
that moment it cannot escape : it begins a doleful outcry, which is so 
well known that a passer by, on hearing it, immediately knows that 
a snake is present. The squirrel runs up the tree a little way, comes 
down again, then goes up and afterwards comes still lower. The 
make continues at the bottom of the tree, with his eyes fixed on the 
squirrel, and his attention is so entirely taken up, that a person acci- 
dmtally approaching may make a considerable noise, without so much 
as the snake’s turumg about. The squirrel comes lower^ mi at last 
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leaps down to the snake, whose mouth is already distended for its reccjp- 
tiun. Le Vaillant oonfinns this fascinating terror, W a scene he wit- 
nessed, He saw on the branch of a tree a species of shrike trembling 
as if in convulsions, and at the distance of nearly four feet, on another 
branch, a large species of snake, that was lying with outstretched neck 
and fiery eyes, gazing steadily at the poor animal. The agony of the 
biid was so great that it was deprived of the power of moving away, 
and when one of the party killed the snake, it was found dead upon tno 
spot — and that entirely from fear — for, on examination, it appeared-not 
to have received the slightest wound. The same traveller aads, that a 
fliort time afterwards he observed a small mouse in similar agonizing 
convulsions, about two yards from a snake, whose eyes were intently 
fixed upon it ; and on frightening away the reptile, and taking up tho 
mouse, it expired in liis hand. 

SECOND SIGHl. 

About tlie year 1725, the marvellous history cf a Portuguese woman 
set the whole world of science into confusion, as will ho found by refer- 
ring to the *‘Mercure de France.” This female wassaid to possess the gift 
of discovering treasures. Without any other aid than the keen peneti*a- 
tion of her eyes, she was able to distinguish the difierent strata of earth, 
and pronounce unerringly upon tlie utmost distances at a single glance. 
Her eye pcnetrat€*d through every substance, even the human body ; and 
she could discern the mechanism, and circulation of all animal Iluids, 
and detect latent diseases ; altliough less skilful than the animal mag- 
netisers, she did not affect to point out infallible remedies. Ladies could 
learn from her the sex of tlieii* forthcoming progeny. 

The King of Portugal, greatly at a loss for water in his newly built 
palace, consulted her ; and after a glance at the spot, she pointed out an 
abundant spring, upon which his Majesty rewa.’^led her with a pension, 
the order ol Christ, and a patent of nobility. ^ 

In the exercise of her miiaculous powers, ^Ttain preliminaries were 
indispensable. Slie was obliged to observe a rigid fast ; indigestion, or 
the most trilling derangement of the stomach, suspending the marvellous 
powers of her visual organs. 

The men of science of the day were of course confounded by such 
prodigies. But instead of questioning the woman, they consulted the 
works of their predecessors ; not forgetting the inevitable Aristotle. By 
dint of much research, tliey found a letter from Huygens asserting that 
there was a prisoner of war at Antwerp, who could see through stuffs of 
tlie thickest texture provided they were not red. The wonderful man 
was cited in confirmation of the wonderful woman, and vice versa, 

ciiaeacteh indicated bt the ears. 

According to Aristotle, large ears are indicative of imbecility ; while 
small ones announce madness. Ears which are flat, point out the rustic 
and brutal man. Those of tho fairest promise, ore firm and of middling 
size. Happy the man who boasts of squai e ears ; a sure indication of 
sublimity of soul and purity of life. Such, according to Suetonius, weie 
the ears of the Emperor Augustus. 
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OBOAlONa BOAERfi 

Groaning boards were the wonder in London in 1682. An elm |)lank 
was exhibited to the king, which, being touched by a hot iron, invariably 
produced a sound resembling deep groans. At the Bowman Tavern, in 
l)rury Lone, the mantel-piece dia the same so well that it was supposed 
to be part of the same elm-tree ; and the dresser at the dueen’s Ann 
Tavern, St. Martin le Grand, was found to possess the same quality. 
Strafe times when such things were deemed wonderful ; even to 
meriting exhibition before the monarch. 

ANCIENT rLOUGHTNG AND THRESHING. 

The ancient plough was light, the draught comparatively easy ; but then 
the very lightness requiivd tliat the plougliraan should lean upon it with 
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his whole weight, or else it would glide over the soil without making a 
single furrow. ** Unless,’’ said Pliny, ** the ploughman stoop forward, to 
press down the plough, as well as to conduct it, truly it will turn aside.” 

Oxen were anciently emplo3'ed in threshing com, and the same custom 
is still retained in Egypt and the east. This operation is effected by 
trampling upon the slieaves, and by dragging a clumsy machine, furnished 
with three rollers that turn on their axles. A wooden choir is attached to 
the machine, and on this a driver seats himself, urging his oxen backwards 
and forwards among the sheaves, which have previously been thrown into 
a heap of about eight feet wide and two in height. The grain thus beaten 
out, is collected in an open place, and shaken against the wind by on 
attendant, with a small snovei, or, as it is termed, a winnowing fim, which 
disperses the chaff and leaves the grain uninjured : — 
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** Thus, with autumnal harveata cover’d o’er, 

And thick beetrewn, lies Ccrea’ aacred floor ; 

While round and round, with never-wearied Min, 

The trampling steers beat out th* unnumber’d grain/' Hoices. 

Horace further tells us, that the threshing floor was mostly a smooth 
gpace^ BtuTounded with mud walls, having a barn or gamer on one side ; 
occasionally an open field, outside the walls, was select^ for this purpose, 
yet uniformly beiore the town or city gat^. Such was the void place 
wherein the ting of Israel, and Jehoskaphat, king of Judah, sat each el 
them on his throne, clothed in his robes, at the entering in of the gate of 
Samaria, and all the prophets prophesied before them. In the marginal 
reading we are informed, that this void space was no other than a thresh- 
ing floor ; and truly the area was well adapted for such an assemblage, 



OXXtr THSBBSnvO COBN. 

being equally suited to accommodate the two kings and their attendants^ 
and to separate them &om the populace. 

Eastern ploughshares were of a lighter make than ours, and those who 
notice the mortness and substance of ancient weapons, among such as ore 
preserved in museums, will urderstand how readily they might be applied 
to agricultural uses. 

FBOST FAIRS. 

In 1788-9, the Thames was completely frozen over below London- 
bridge. Booths were erected on the ice ; and puppet-shows, wild bei^ts, 
bear^^baiting, turnabouts, pigs and sheep roasted, exliibited the various 
amusements of Bartholomew Fair Multiplied aud improved. From 
Putney-bridge down to Kedriff^was one continued scene of ioUity during 
thk Mvon weeks’ saturnalia. The lost Bust fair was oelooratea in ihe 
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year 1814. Tlie frost oommenced on 27th December, 1813, and continued 
to the 5th February, 1814, There was a grand walk, or mall, from 
Ulackfriars-bridge to London-bridge, that was appropriately named 
The City Raad^ and lined on each side with booths of all descriptions. 
Seyeral printing-presses were erected, and at one of these an orange- 
coloured standard was hoisted, with Orange Boven"^ printed in large 
characters. There were E 0 and Rouge et Noir tables, tee-totums, and 
skittles ; concerts of rough music, viz. salt-boxes and rolling-pins, grid- 
irons and tongs, horns, and marrow-bones and cleavers. Tne carousing 
booths were mled with merry parties, some dancing to the sound of the 
fiddle, others sitting round blazing fires smoking and drinking. A 
printer’s devil bawled out to the spectators, Now is your time, Ladies 
and gentlemen, — now is your time to support the freedom of the press ! 
Can the press enjoy greater liberty ? Here you find it working m the 
middle of the Thames T 

MAGIC RAIN STONE. 

The Indian ma^i, who are to invoke Yo He Wah, and mediate with 
the supreme holy tire that he may give seasonable rains, have a trans- 
parent stone of supposed great power in assisting to bring down the rain, 
when it is put in a basin water, by a reputed divine virtue, impressed 
on one of tne like sort, in time of old, whicn communicates it circularly. 
This stone would suffer a great decay, they assert, were it even seen by 
their own laity ; but if by foreigners, it would be utterly despoiled of its 
divine communicative power. 

THE BOMBARDIER BEETLE. 

The bombardier beetle ( Carabus crepitans) when touched produces a 
noise resembling the discharge of a musket in miniature, during which 
a blue smoke may be seen to proceed from its extremity. Rolander says 
that it can give twenty discharges successively. A bladder placed near 
its posterior extremity, is the arsenal that contains its store. This is its 
chief defence against its 'enemies ; and the vapour or liquid that pro- 
ceeds from it is of so pungent a nature, that if it happens to be dis- 
charged into the eyes, it makes them smart os though brandy had been 
thrown into them. The principal enemy of the bombardier is another 
insect of the same tribe, but three or four times its size. When pursued 
and fatigued it has recourse to this stratagem ; it lies down in path 
of its enemy, who advances with open mouth to seize it ; but on the 
discharge of the artillery, this suddenly draws back, and remains for a 
while confused, during which the bombardier conceals itself in some 
neighbouring crevice, but if not lucky enough to find one, the other 
returns to the attack, takes the insect by the head, and bears it off. 

THE PILLORY FOR EATING FLESH IN LENT. 

Even in tbis kingdom, so late as the Reformation, eating flesh in Lent 
was rewarded with the pillory. An instance of this occurs in the 

Patriot King,” the particulars of which, quoted in Clavis Cakn- 
daria,” are somewhat amusing. Thomas Frebum’s wife, of Pater - 
nos+er-row, London, having expressed a particular inclination for pig, 
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one was procured, ready for the spit ; but the butter- woman who pro- 
vided it, squeamish as to the propriety of what she had done, carried a 
foot of it to the Dean of Canterbury. The Dean was at dinner, and one 
of liis guests was Freb urn’s landlord, and Garter King at Arms, who 
sent to know if any of his family were ill, that he ate flesh in Lent. 

* All well,’ quoth Frebum, (perhaps too much of a Dissenter for the 
times,) ‘ only my wife longs for pig/ His landlord sends for the Bishop 
of Loudon’s apparitor, and orders him to take Frebum and his pig^ be- 
fore Stocksly, tne Bishop, who sent them both to Judge Cholmley; but 
he not being at home, th^ were again brought back to the Bishop, who 
committed them to the Compter. Next day, being Saturday, Frebum 
was carried before the Lord Mayor, who sentenced him to stand in the 
pillory on the Monday following, with one half of the pig on one shoulder, 
<ind the other half on the other. Through Cromwelrs intercession, the 
poor man at last gained his liberty by a bond of twenty pounds for his 
appearance. The mischief-making pig was, by the order of the Bishop, 
buried in Finsbury-field, In" the hand of his Lordship’s apparitor ; but 
Fi*ebum was turned out of his house, and could not get another in four 
years. Hence we may infer his ruin. 

HUGE CANNON AT THE SIEGE OF CONSTANTINOPLE. 

In 1432, several kinds of artille^ are mentioned, cannons, bombards, 
vulgaires, coulverins. The 'vuilgaires were ordinary artillery. In the 
year 1460, James II. of Scotland wns killed by the accidental bursting 
of a cannon. The artillery of the Turks, in the year 1453, surpassed 
whatever had yet appeared in the world. A stupendous piece of 
ordnance was made by them ; its bore was twelve palms, and tbe stone 
bullet weighed about 600 lbs. ; it was brought with great difficulty before 
Constantinople, and was hanked by two almost of equal magnitude : 
fourteen batteries were brought to bear agaii^t the place, mounting 130 
g^s ; the great cannon could not he loaded ^nd fired more than seven 
times in one day. Mines were adopted by the Tuiks, and counter- 
mines by the Christians. At this siege, which was in 1453, ancient and 
modem artillery were both used. Cdnnons, intermingled wdth machines 
for casting stones and darts, and the battering-ram was directed against 
the walls. The fate of Constantinople could no longer be averted : the 
diminutive garrison was exhausted W a double attack ; the fortifications 
were dismantled on all sides by the Ottoman cannon ; a spirit of discord 
impaired the Christian strength. After a siege of fiAy-three days, 
Constantinople, which had defied the power of Chosroes, the Chagan, 
and the Cabphs, was subdued by the arms of Mahomet II. 

A MAN IN A VAULT ELEVEN DATS. 

S^fiedtct jF\nk, — ** 1 '^3, April 23, was buried M*" Thomas Sharrow, 
Cloth-worker, late Church wardoi^ of this parish, killed by an accident 
fall into a vault, in London Wall, men Comer, by Paternoster Row, 
and was supposed had lain there eleven days and nights before any one 
could tell where he was, Let all that read this take heed of drink . — 
Truly, a quaint warning I 
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BLnn) 

This miserable, wretched, drunken object, who was blind of one eye, 
used to annoy the passengers in the streets of London, while sober, with 
licking her blind eye with her tongue, which was of a most enormous 



length, and thickness ; indeed, it was of sueh a prodigious size, that her 
month could not contain it, and she could nerer close her lips, or to use 
a eommon expre^ion, keep her tongue within her teeth. Thin wonder- 
f(^t of washing her eye with her tongue was exhibited with a view 
V obtaining money from such as crowded around her, and no sooner hai^ 
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#^he obtained sxifficient means, but she hastened to the first convenient 
<i<iUor-shop, to indulge her propensity in copious libations, and when 
properly inspired, womd rush into the streets with all the gestures of a 
1j antic maniac, and roll and dance about, until she became a little 
sobered, which was sometimes accelerated by the salutary application of 
A pail of water, gratuitously bestowed upon her by persons whose door- 
way she had taken possession of, as shelter from the persecuting torment* 
ings of boys and girls who generally followed her. 

ANCIENT FEMALE COSTU^klE, 

A good specimen of the costume of a female 
of the higher classes is here given, from an 
efiigy of a lady of the Kjrther family, in 
lij'Sier church, "Yorkshire, engraved in Hol- 
lis’s Monumental Effigies, She wears a 
wimple, covering the neck and encircling 
the ne^, the hair of which is gathered in 
plaits at the sides, and covered with a kerchief, 
which falls upon the shoulders, and is secured 
by a fillet passing over the foreliead. The 
sleeves of tne gown hang midway from the 
elbow and the wist, and displa}^ the tight 
sleeve with its rows of buttons heueath. The 
mantle is fastened by a baud of ribbon, se- 
cured by ornamental studs. The lower j)art 
of the dress consists of the wide gown, lying 
in folds, and completely concealing the feet, 
wliich have been omitted, in order to display 
the upper part of this interesting efiigy to 
greater advantage. 

CHILCOTT, THE GIANT. 

1815, Died at Trenaw, in Cornwall, a p rson kno'svn by tlie appella- 
tion of Giant Chillcott. He measured at the breast six feet nine inches, 
and weighed four hundred and sixty pounds. One of his stockings held 
six gallons of wheat. 

nil. lettsom’s reasons for dismissing a servant. 

The Doctor was in the practice of carrying the produce of his fees 
carelessly in his coat- pocket. His footman being aware of this, used 
to make free with a guinea occasionally, while it hung up in the passa^. 
The Doctor, having repeatedly missed his gold, was suspicious of me 
footman, and took an opportunity of watching him. He succeeded in 
the detection, and, without even noticing it to the other servants, called 
him into his study, and coolly said to him, “John, art in want of money?” 
“ No ; ” replied John. “ Oh ! then, why didst thou make so free with my 
pocket ? And since thou didst not wont money, and hast told me a 
* must part with thee. Now, say what situation thou wonldst like 
abroad, and I will obtain it for thee ; for I cannot keep thee ; I cannot 
recommend tbee ; therefore thou must go.” Suffice it to say, the Doctor 
procured John a situation, and he went abroad. 
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HANDBILL FROM PECKHAM PAIR IN 1726, 

Our ancestors just 133 years ago had but limited opportunities for gra- 
Jiiymg a taste for Natural History if we may judge from the supply of 
Miii^s deemed sufficient to attract attention in 1726 : — 

Geo. I. E, 

** To the lovers of living curiosities* To be seen during the time of 
Peckkam JFairy a Grand Collection of Living Wild Beasts and Birds, 
lately arrived from the remotest parts of the World. 

1. The Pellican that suckles her young with her hearUs blood, from 
Egypt. 

“2. The Noble Vultur CocA:, brought from Archanffell, the 

finest tallons of any bird that seeks his prey ; the fore part of his head is 
covered with hair, the second part resembles the wool of a Black ; below 
that is a white ring, having a Kuff, that he cloaks his head with at nighi . 

“3. An Eagle of the Sutiy that takes the loftiest flight of any Bird 
that dies. There is no bird but this that can fiy to the face of the Sun 
with a naked eye. 

“4. A curious Beast, bred from a Lioness ^ like a foreign Wild Cat, 

“ 5. The He^Panthery from Turkey, allowed by the curious to be one 
of the greatest rarities ever seen in Englandy on which are thousands of 
spots, and not two of a likeness. 

6 & 7. The two fierce and surprising Jlgcrnffs, Male and Female, 
from the River Gajnhia, These Creatures imitate the human voice, and 
so decoy the Negwoes out of their liuts and plantations to devour them. 
They have a mane like a horse, and two joints in their hinder leg more 
than any other creature. It is rcmai-kabie that all other beasts are to be 
tamed, but llyceuas they arc not. 

“ 8. An Ethiopian loho Savage, having all the actions of the human 
species, which (when at its full growth) will be upwards of five feet high. 

“ Also several other surprising Creatures of differe nt sorts. To be 
seen from 9 in the morning till 9 at night, till they are sold. Also, all 
manner of curiosities of difficrent sorts, are bought and sold at the above 
place by John Bennett.’' 

SOMNAMBULISM. 

Some years ago a Hampshire Baronet was nearly driven to distraction 
by the fact that, every night, he went to bed in a shii-t, and every morn- 
ing awoke naked, without the smallest trace of the missing gaiment 
being discovered. 

Hundreds of shirts disappeared in this manner ; and as there was no 
fip© in his room, it was impossible to account for the mystery. The 
serrants believed their master to be mad ; and even he began to fancy 
himself bewitched. In this conjuncture, he implored an intimate friend 
to sleep in the room with him ; and ascertain by what manner of nws- 
terious midnight visitant his garment was so strangely removed. Tho 
friend, accordingly, took un his station in the haunted chamber ; and lo* 
as the clock struck one, tne unfortunate Baronet, who had previously 
gfiven audible intimation of being fast asleep, rose from his bed, rekindled 
with a match the candle which had been extingp-iished, deliberate! ji 
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opened the door, and quitted the room. ITis astonished friend followed; 
saw him open in succession a variety of doors, pass along several pas- 
sages, traverse an open court, and eventually reach the stable-yard;- 
where he divested himself of his shirt, and di8jM>sed of it in an old dung- 
heap, into which he thrust it by means of a pitch-fork. Having finished 
this extraordinary operation, without taking the smallest heed of hia 
fiiend who stood looking on, and plainly saw that he was walking in his 
sleep, he returned to the house, carefully reclosed the doors, re-extin- 
gui^ed the light, and returned to bed ; where the following morning he 
awoke as usuid, stripped of liis shirt ! 

The astonished eye-witness of this extraordinary scene, instead of 
apprising the sleep-w'olker of what had occurred, insisted that the fol- 
lowing night, a companion should sit up with him ; choosing to have 
additional testimony to the truth of the statement he -was about to make ; 
and the same singular events were renewed, without the slightest change 
or deviation. The two witnesses, accordingly, divulged all they had seen 
to the Baronet ; who, thotigh at first incredulous, became of course con- 
vinced, w^hen, on proceeding to the stable-yard, several dozens of shirts 
were discovered ; though it was surmised that as many more had been* 
previously removed by one of the helpers, who probably looked upon the- 
noard as stolen goods concealed by some thief. 

KILLED BY EATING MUTTON AND PUDDING. 

Teddwgton , — ‘‘James Parsons, Avhohad often eat a shoulder of mutton, 
or a peck of hasty pudding, at a time, wdiich caused his death, buried 
March 7, 1743-4, aged 36.” 

CORAL REEFS. 

Coral reefs ore produced by innumerable small zoophytes, properly 
called Coral^msccls. The Coral insect consists of a little oblong bag of jelly 
closed at one end, but having the other extremity open, and surrounded 
by tentacles or feelers, usually six or eight in number, set like the rays of a 
star. Multitudes of these diminutive animals imitc to form a common stony 
skeleton called Corals or Madrepore, in the minute openings of wkich 
they live, protruding their mo\iths and tentacles when under water ; but 
suddenly drawing them into their holes when danger approaches. These 
animals cannot exist at a greater depth in the sea than about ten fathoms, 
and as the Coral Islands often rise with great steepness from a sea more- 
than three hundred fathoms deep, it w'ould seem that a great alteration- 
must have taken place in the depth of the ocean since the time when these 
little architects commenced their laboiu*s. Throughout the whole range' 
of the Pol^mcsian and Austi’alasian islands, there is scarcely a league of 
sea unoccupied by a coral reef, or a coral island ; the former springing up 
to the surface of the water, perpendicularly from the fathomless bottom, 
“ deeper than did ever plummet sound and the latter in various stages, 
‘^^rom the low and naked rock, with the water rippling over it, to an un- 
interrupted forest of tall trees. 

“ Every one,” says Mr. Darwin, “ must be struck with astonishment 
when he first beholds one of those vast rings of coral rock, often many 
leagues in diameter, here and there surmounted by a low verdant island 
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with dazzling white shores, bathed on the outside by the foaming brisakem 
of the ocean, and on the inside surrounding a calm expai^ of wat^, 
which, from rejection, is of a bright but pale green colour. The naturalist 



will feel this astonishment more deeply after having examined the soft 
and almost gelatinous bodies of those apparently insignificant creatures ; 
and when he knows that the solid reef increases only on the outer edge, 
which, day and night, is lashed by tlie breakers of an ocean never at rest.” 

Coral being beautifid in fonn and colour, is souglit after for purposes ot 
ornament ; and its fisher}' or gathering gives emplopneut to many persons 
in the Red Sea, the Perhian Gulf, the Mediterriuiean, and other places. 
In the Straits of Messina, the rocks which yield coral are from about 360 
to 650 feet below the surface of the water. The coral here grows to about 
li.o height or length of twelve inches, and requires eight or ten years to 
-come to perfection. In the general mode of li.shing for coral, the instru- 
ment used consists of two heavy beams of wood, secured together at right 
angles, and loaded with stones to sink them. 


MARTRLLOUS, KARE^ CCRIOTJS, AND atJAlNT, 
ICXUrUlY HATS IK OLBSK XXIOI. 



A 5. e. 

No. 1, Charleg 1, No 4, Kevf-nhuller. 

No. 2, William HI. No. Ramilies. 

No. 3, Nivernois. No. 6, Wellington. 

WHY A MAN MEASURES MORE IN TUE MORNING THAN IK THE 
EVENING, &C. 

There is an odd phenomenon attending the human body, as singular as 
common : that a person is shorter standing than Ijdng ; and shorter in 
the evening when he goes to bed, than in the morning when he rises. 

This remark was first made in England, and afterwards confirmed at 
Paris, by M. Morand, a member of the Royal Academy of Sciences in 
France, and by the Abbot Fontana likewise. 

The last-mentioned person found, from a jrear’s experience, that 
ordinarily in the night he gained five or six hnes, and lost nearly as 
much in the day. 

The cause of which effect, so ancient, so common, but so lately per- 
‘(wived, proceeds from the different state or condition of the inter- 
Tertebrai annular car tilages. 

The vertebrae, or joints of the spine, are kept separate, though joined 
by particular cartilages, every one of which has a spring. These yield 
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on all sides, without any inflexion on the spine, to the weight of the 
head and upper extremities ; but this is done by very small and imper- 
oeptible degrees, and most of all when the upper parts of the body are 
loaded with any exterior weight. So that a man is really taller after 
lying some time, than after walking, or carrying a burthen a great while. 

For this reason it is that, in the day and evening, while one is sitting 
or standing, the superior parts of the body that wxigh or press upon the 
inferior, press those elastic annular cartilages, the bony jointed work is 
oontraoted, the superior parts of the body descend towards the inferior, 
and proportionably as one approaches the other, the height of the stature 
diminishes. 

Hence it was, that a fellow enlistir^ for a soldier, by being measured 
over-night, was found deficient in height, and therefore refused ; but by 
accident being gauged again the next morning, and coming up to the 
stature, he was admitted. 

On the contrary, in the uiglit-timc, when the body is laid a-bed, as it 
is in an borizontal situation, or nearly so, the superior parts do not weigh, 
or but very little, upon the inferior; the spring oi the cartilages is 
unbent, the vertebrm are removed from one anotiier, the long jointed 
work of the spine is dilated, and the body thereby prolonged ; so that p 
person flnds himself about half an inch, or more, higher in stature lu 
the morning than when going to bed. Tliis is the most natural and 
simple reason that can be given, for the different heights of the same 
person at different times. 

A SENSIBLE BOO BEFUSINO TO BAIT A CAT. 

A dustman of the name of Samuel Butcher, residing at Mile-end, who 
kept a large dog, having taken it into his head to divert himself and 
others, a few days ago, by the cruel sport of cat baiting, which the dog 
refusing to perform to the satisfaction of his master, w’as beat by him in 
a most brutal manner, when the animal at length, in retaliation, flew at 
his unmerciful keeper, and inflicted very severe wounds about bis face, 
limbs, and body, in some instances tearing large mouthfuls of hivS flesh 
Quite clean out, and at one time clung so fast to the man, that before he 
oisengaged from him the animal’s throat was obliged to be cut. The 
man was promptly convoyed to the London Hospital, and there died of 
tJie injuries he received. 

A HORSE GETTING HIMSELF SHOT). 

A horse ba\dng been turned into a field by its owner, Mr. Joseph 
Lane, of Fascombe, in ,the parish of Asbel worth, was missed ihercfroni 
the next morning, and the usual inquiries sot afoot, as to what could 
have become of him. He had, it seems, been shod (aU fours) a few days 
before, and as usual got pinched in a foot. Feeling, no doubt, a lively 
sense of proper shoeing, and desirous of relieving the cause of pain, bo 
contrived to unhang the gate of his pasture with his mouth, and make 
the best of his way to the smithy, a distance of a mile and a half from 
Fascombe, waiting respectfully at the door until the bungling artist 
got up. The smith relates that he found him there at opening his shed ; 
that the hrrse advanced to the forge and held up his ailing foot ; and 
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that he himself, upon examination, discovered the injury, took off the 
shoe, and replaced it more carefully, which having done, the sagacioub 
creature set off at a merry pace homewards. Soon after, Mr. Lane’s 
servants passed by the forge in quest of the animal, and upon inquiry, 
received for answer — ‘‘ Oh, he has been here and got shod, and is gone 
home again.” 

MAN uTxnoirr hands. 

The following account is extracted from a letter sent to the Rev. Mr. 
Wesley by a person named Walton, dated Bristol, October 14, 1788: — 

I went with a friend to visit this man, who highly entertained us at 
breakfast, by putting his half-naked foot upon the table as he sat, and 
caiTjdng his tea and toast between his great and second toe to his mouth, 
with as much facility as if his foot had been a hand, and Ms toes lingers. 
1 put half a sheet of paper upon the floor, with a pen and ink-horn : he 
thicw off his shoes as tie sat, took the ink-horn in the toes of his left foot, 
and held the pen in those of his right. He then wrote three lines, as well 
as most ordinary writers, and as swiftly. He writes out all his own bills, 
and other accounts. He then showed how' ho shaves himself with a razor 
in Ms toes, and how he combs Ms own hair. He can dress and undress 
himself, except buttoning his clothes. He feeds himself, and can bring 
both Ms meat or Ms broth to his mouth, by lidding the fork or spoon in 
Ms toes. He cleans his own shoes ; can dean the knives, light the fire, 
and do almost every other domestic business as well as any other man. 
He can make Ms lieu -coops. He is a farmer by occupation ; he can milk 
bis own cows with his toes, and cut his own hay, bind it up in bundles, 
and carry it about the field for Ms cattle. Last winter he had eight heifers 
constantly to fodder. The last summer ho made all Ms own hay-ricks. 
He can do all the business of the hay-field (except mowungh as last and 
as well, with only his feet, as others can with rakes and forks. He goes 
to the field and catches Ms horse ; he saddles and bridles him with his 
feet and toes. If he has a sheep among his flock that ails anything, he 
can separate it from the rest, drive it into a corner, and eaten it when 
nobody else can. He then examines it, and applies a remedy to it. He 
is so sti'ong in his teeth, that he can lift ten pecks of beans with them. 
He can throw a great sledge-hammer as far 'with his feet as other men 
can with their hands. In a word, he can nearly do as much 'without, as 
others can with, their arms. He began the world 'with a hen and 
cMcken ; with the profit of these he purchased an ew’e ; the sale of these 
procured Mm a ragged oolt (os he expressed it) and then a better ; after 
this he raised a few sheep, and now occupies a small farm.” 

THE THIEF CAUGHT IN HI3 OWN TEAT. 

A man having, some years since, stolen a sheep at Mitcham, in 
Surrey, tied its hind legs together, and put them over his forehead to 
carry it away, but in getting over a gate the sheep, it is thought, strug- 
gled, and, by a sudden spring, slipped its feet down to his throat ; for 
they were found in that posture, tne sheep hanging on one side of tha 
gate and the man dead on the other. 
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COSXinCE OF THE LADIES IN THE TOfE OF THE PLANTAQENETS 

The ladies’ costume may seen to advantage in the annexed engraving 
froM the Sioane MSS., No. 3983. A wimple or gorget is wrapped 
round the neck, and is fastened by pins at the sides of the face, wmoh 
are covered above the ears ; a gown of capacious size, unconfined at the 
waist aad loose in the sleeves, trails far behind in the diit. The under- 
garment, which is darker, has sleeves that fit closely ; and it apx^ears to 
be turned over, and pinned up round the bottom. The unnecessary 
amount of stuflf that was used in ladies’ robes rendered them obnoxious 
to the i^tirists of tliat period. 

In Mr. Wright’s collection 
of Latin stories, published by 
the Percy Society, there is 
one of the fourteenth century, 
which is so cuiious an in- 
stance of monkish satire, and 
is so apt an illustration of the 
cut before us, that I cannot 
resist presenting it to my 
readers. It rims thus : — 

“ Of a Proud Woman. — I 
liave heard of a proud woman 
who w^ore a wdiite dress wdth a 
long train, which, trailing be- 
liind her, raised a dust as far 
as the altar and the crucifix. 
But, as she left the church, 
and lifted up her train on ac * 
count of the dirt, a certain 
holy man saw a devil laugh- 
ing ; and having adjured him to tell why he laughed, the devil said, 
‘‘ A companion of mine wan just now sitting on the train of that woman, 
using it as if it were his chariot, but when she lifted her train up, my 
companion was shaken off into the dirt : and that is why I was laugh- 
ing/’ 

CORPULENT MAN, NOTl’INGHAM, 1819, 

November 10. — Death of Mr. Henry Bucknall, confectioner, Chandlers- 
lane, aged forty-nine. He was excessively corpulent, weighing more 
than twenty-five stone, and died very suddenly, immediately after eat- 
ing a hearty breakfast. In Lord Howe’s memorable engagement, 
on the 1st of June, 1794, he had served as a marine on board the Bruns- 
wick. His interment, at St. Mary’s New Burial-ground, on the 14th, 
drew together a large concourse of spectators. The coffin was of enor- 
mous size, and nearly equalled the body in weight. It was made of 
excellent oak, was 6 feet 8 inches in length, and 2 feet 11 inches across 
the breast ; the bottom was 2^ inches tliick, the sides 14, and the lid 1. 
The whole, including the body, considerably exceeded five hundred- 
weight. 
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TAKING A MAN TO PIECES AND SETTING HIM UP AGAIN. 

** Don John, of Austria, ** says Staveley, “ Governor of the Nether- 
lands for Philip the 2d of Spain, dying at his camp at Buge (Bouges, a 
mile from Namurh was carried from thence to the great church at 
Havre, where his riaeral was solemnised, and a monument to posterity 
erected for him there by Alexander Farnese, the Prince of Parma. 
Afterwards his body was taken to pieces, and the bones, packed in mails, 
were privately carried into Spain, where being set together with small 
wires, the boay was rejointed again, which being filled or stufied with 
cotton, and richly habited, Don Jolin w'as presented to the king entire, 
loaning on his commander’s staff. Afterwards the corpse being earned 
to the ehiu’ch of St. Laurence, at the Esciirial, was there buried near 
his father, Charles V., with a fitting monument for him.” 

OnXA^inXTS of female dress in the times of tile ancient BRITONS.- 

Fig. 1 is a necklace of beads, each bend being cut so as to represent 
a group of several, aud give the effect many small lound beads to 
wluit are in reality long and narrow ones» Fig. 2 is a necklace of sim- 
pler construction, consisting of a row of ididely-shapcd beads, its centre- 
being remarkable fur con- 
taining a rude attempt at 
representing a human face, 
the only thing of the kind 
Hoare discovered of so an- 
cient a date in Britain. Fig. 

3 is another necklace, con- 
sisting of a series of cu- 
rious little shells, like the 
hirlas horn used by the Bri- 
tons, which are perforated 
lengthways, and thus strung 
together. Fig. 4 is a pin 
of iron, supposed to have 
been used as a fastening for 
a mantle ; it is ornamented 
with two movable rings. 

Fig. 5 is a small gold orna- 
ment, checkered like a chess- 
board, and suspended from 
a chain of beautiful workmanship, which, in taste and execution, bear» 
a striking similarity to our modern curb-chains. Fig. 6 is an ear-ring, 
a bead suspended from a twisted wire of gold. Fig. 7 is a brass orna- 
ment, and Fig, 8 a similar one of gold : such ornaments are usually 
found upon the breasts of the exhumed skeletons of our barrows, and 
were probably fastened on their clothes as ornaments. Their crucifonm 
character might lead to a doubt of their high antiquity, if we were not 
aware of the fact, that the symbol of the cross was worn, as an amulat 
or ornament, ages before the Christian era. 
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LABGE EEL. 

Lately, near Malden, an eel was taken, measuring ^ve feet six inches 
in lengthy seventeen in girth ^ and weighing 2Q pounds y the largest of the 
species ever caught, or described in natural history. 

riaisEVEuixG dog. 

A boast being made of the obedience of a Newfoundland dog in fetching 
and carrying, the master put a marked shilling under a large square 
ctoue by the road side, and, having ridden on three miles, oraered the 
dog to go back and fetch it. The dog set off, but did not retuim the 
whole oay. He had gone to the place, and being unable to turn the 
<»tone, sat howling by it. Two horsemen came by and saw his distress, 
and one of them alighting removed the stone, and finding the shilling, 
put it in his pocket, not supposing that the dog could possibly be looking 
for that. The dog folio wedT the horses for upwards of twenty miles, 
stayed in the room where they supped, got into the bed- room, got the 
breeches in which the fatal shilling liad been put, made his escaj)e unth 
them, and dragged them through mud and miie, hedge and diteh, to 
his master’s house. 

CUBE FOB COBBULENCE. 

A few years ago, a man of about forty years of age, hired liimself as a 
labourer, in one of the most considerable ale-breweries in the City : at 
this time he was a personable man ; stout, active, and not fatter tnan a 
moderate-sized man in high health should be. His chief occupation was 
to superintend the working of the new beer, and occasionally to set up 
at night to watch the sweet-wort, an employment not reqmring either 
activity or labour ; of course, at these times, he had an opportunity of 
tasting the liquor, of which, it appears, he always a^'aued himatdf ; 
besides this, he had constant access to the now beer. Thus leading a 
quiet inactive life, he began lo increase in bulk, and continued to enlarge, 
until, in a very short time, he became of such an iin^dcldy size, as to b(,* 
unable to move about, and was too big to pass up the brewhouse stair- 
case ; if by any accident he fell down, he was unable to get up again 
without help. The inUguraeiits of his lace hung down to tlie shoulders 
and breast : the fat was not confined to any particular part, but diiiused 
over the whole of his body, arms, legs, &c., making his appeal anco such 
as to attract the attention of all who saw him. He left this service to go 
into the countrj^ being a burthen to himself, and totally useless to Ms 
employers. About two years afterwards lie called upon Ms old masters 
in very different shape to that above described, being reduced in size 
nearly half, and weigMng little more than ten stone. The account tliat 
he gave of Mmself was, tnat as soon as he had quitted the biewhouse he 
went into Bedfordshire, where having soon spent the money he had 
earned, and being unable to work, he was brought into such a state of 
poverty, as to be scarcely able to obtain the sustenance of life, often 
being a whole day without food ; that he drank very little, and tliat was 
generaUy water. By this mode of living he began to diminish in size, so 
aa tfj be able to walk about with tolerable ease. He then engagt'd him- 
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self to a fanner, with whom he 6ta;pd a considerable time, and in the 
latter part of his service he was Me to go through very hard labour, 
being sometimes in the field ploughing and following various agricultural 
conoems, for a whole day, ^vith no otner food than a small pittance of 
bread and cheese. This was the history he gave of the means by which 
this extraordinary change was brought about. He added, his health had 
never been so good as it then was. 

WORSHIP OP THE STJN AND MOON. 

The Sun was first worshipped, probably, as a bright manifestation of 
God, but soon began to be regarded as the Deity himself. The Moon, in 
the aWnce of the Sun, ana next in splendour, would succeed it in 
superstitious attention. And so we find the Romans, as well as the 
Saxons, dedicating the first and second days of the week respectively 
to these “ great lights.’^ Formerly, festivals were held on the appearance 
of a New Moon; and in some parts of England it is still customary 
to bless it, and in Scotland at the same time ito drop a courtesy. And 
in times not long past, the influence of the Moon was considered to 
be so great as to regulate the growth of air/, and the effect of medi- 
cine, and to cause steeples and other elevated buildings to bend from 
their upright positions. 

A SEA ABOVE THE SXT. 

This belief is curiously illustrated by two legendary stories pre- 
served by Gervase of Tilbury, “ One Sunday/' he says, “ the peoule of a 
village in England were coming out of church ou a thick cloudy day, 
when they saw the anchor of a ship hooked to one of tlie tombstones ; 
the cable, which was tightly stretched, hanging down from the air. The 
people were astonished, and while they were consulting about it, sud- 
denly they saw the rope move as thougn some one laboured to pull up 
the anchor. The anchor, however, still held fast by the stone, and a 
great noise was suddenly heard in the air, like the snouting of sailors. 
Fresently a sailor was seen sliding down the cable for tbe purpose of 
unfixing the anchor; and when he had just loosened it, the -vullagers 
seized hold of him, and while in their nands he quickly died, just as 
though he had been drowned. About an hour after, the sailors 
above, hearing no more of their comrade, cut the cable and sailed 
away. In memory of this extraordinary event, the people of the 
village made the hinges of the church doors out of the iron of the 
anchor, and ‘ there they are still to be seen.’ — At another time, a mer- 
chant of Bristol set soil with his cargo for Ireland. Some time after 
this, while his family were at supper, a knife suddenly fell in through 
the window on the table. When the husband returned, he saw tne 
knife, declared it to be his own, and said that on such a day, at such an 
hour, while sailing in an unknown part of the sea, he dropped the knife 
overboard, and the day and hour were known to bo exactly the time 
when it fell through tne window. These accidents, Gervase thinks, are 
a clear proof of there being a sea above hanging over us.” — St^ 
Patrick's Purgatory, By 'Phos, Wright, 1844. 
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THE PAPYRUS, 

Paper as we now have it, that is to say, paper made of the pulp of 
fibrous materials, pressed into thin sheets, oried, and, when intended 
for writings or printing purposes, si^ed, is of comparatively modem intro- 
duction to Europe and Western Asia ; although the Chinese aippear to 
have formed paper out of silk pulp, mixed with the inner pith of th6 
bamboo, as early at least as 95 a. d, : — ^not from time immemorial, as 
some authors have stated, because the circumstance is well attested, that 
in the time of Confucius, the Chinese wrote ^vith a style on the innei 
bark of trees. 

Before the invention of paper, the surfaces employed for writing upon 
were numerous. Surfaces of lead or other metal ; tables covered with 
wax, skins of animals, — (parchment in fact) — all were used ; but no one 
of these was ever so extensively employed as the Egjqptian papyrus, 
whenever the lattei material could be obtained. So soon, however, as 
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the Saracens in the seventh century conquered Egypt, the exportation of 
papyrus was at an end ; and writing surfaces became so scarce in Europe 
that many ancient documents of j^eat value were erased in order to 
render them adapted for being written on once more. Thus perished 
many treasures of antiquity. 

As the Saracens closed the avenue of supply for the ancient papyrus 
BO they compensated ' to Europe for tliis aeprivation by discovering th< 
manumeture of ordinaiy paper — at least paper made in tlie ordinari 
modem fashion, — though the material was cotton, not linen. This dis 
coveiT was made some time anterior to the year 706 a.jd., for at tha 
|)erioa a manufactory of paper existed at Samarcand. In the eight 
century the Saracens conquered Spain, and introduced into the Penin 
sula, amongrt other arts, that of the manufacture of paper, which ai 
uras a long time finding its way into other parts of Europe, — in Italy nc 
until the eleventh or twelfth cen^my. The vast amount of papyn 
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which must have been employed in Italy, may be inferred from the 
number of rolls or scapi of this substance discovered in Herculaneum and 
Pompeii ; also from a perusal of many existing documents bearing 
dii cctly or indirectly on this branch of commerce. Even so late as the 
commencement of the sixth century, Cassiodorus congratulated the 
world on the abolition, by King Thcoaoric, of the high duty on papiTus 
from Egypt ; and he spoke in high hown terms of the groat utility of the 
material. The latest pap3rrus roll known is of tlie twelfth century, con- 
tainiug a brief of Pope Paschal II., in favour of the Archiepiscopal see-uf 
Ravenna. 

The various species of papyrus plants belong to the natural order 



SXBIXK PAPTBUS WlTIIOrx FLOWPHS. STBIXN PAPTBCS WITH FLOWEB8. 

** Ci'peracejc,’^ or sedges, of botanists; a main characteristic of which is 
a certain triangularity of stem. The method of constructing a writing 
Burfa^ from these stems was as follows : — The available portion being 
cut off (it was seldom more than twelve inches in length), and split, or, 
more properly speaking, unfolded into thin sheets, which were gluea 
together transversely in such a manner that the original length of the 
papj^s stem became the breadth of the future sheet ; the length of 
^nich might be increased at the pleasure of the operator. Frequently 
the manufactured scrolls were more than thirty feet long. As different 
methods prevail in the manufacture of our ordinary paper, so in like 
manner tpere were different processes of fashioning the papyrus into 
shape. The rudest manufacture appears to have been that of Egypt, and 
Sue best papyrus sheets appear to nave been made in lie me during tbo 
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Augustiae uEra. The ^ceding sketch represents a papyrus roll, copied 
trom a specimen in the Egyptian Hoorn of the Britisli Museum. 

Consiaering the numerous pieces entering into the composition of the 
roll, of which our illustration represents a portion, the lines of iuncture 
are remarkably well concealed, only a sort of grain being Tiiiible. The 
surface, moreover, is smoothed, and its colour vei^ much like that of 
India paper. The hierogl 5 ’phics are coloured as is usual, red is tlie 
predominant tint, and the colours are no less well demarcated and sepa* 
rate than they would have been on glazed paper. 

Our preceding wood-cuts represent the Sicilian or Syrian papyrus, 
hitherto termed ci/perits papifr us ^ in two states of development — one with 
dowers, the other without. In order that inflorescence may take place, 
the plant requires to be well su]>plied wdth water. 

KXECUTIOX IN 1733 . 

Fridat/y March 0 — -Was executed at Northampton, William Aleock, 
for the murder of his wife. He never own^d the fact, nor was at all 
concerned at his approaching death ; refusing tlie prayers and assistance 
of any persons. In the morning he drank more than was sulfleient, yet 
sent and paid for a )>int of wine, which being deny’d him, ho would not 
enter the cart before lie had his money returuM. On his way to the 
gallows ho sung part of an old song of ‘‘ Ilohin Hood,” with the chorus, 
“ DeiTy, deiry, down,'^ Ac., and swore, kick’d, and siiuni^d at every 
person that laid hold of the cart; and before he was turn’d ofl', took off 
nis shoes, to avoid a well knou'n proverb ; and being told b}' a person in 
the cart with him, it was more proper for him to read, or hear somebody 
read to him, tlian so vilely to swear and sing, lie struek the book out 
of the person’s hands, and went on damning the spectators and calling 
for wine. Whilst psalms and prayers were performing at the tree ho did 
little but talk to one or other, desiring some to renu mber him, others to 
drink to his good journey, and to the last moment declared the injustice 
of his case. 

DOG rRIENDSIlir. 

At Bislioj)s Stortford tliere were two dogs, which belonged to nobody, 
and lived upon the quay of the river or canal there. They took the 
greatest delight in rat liuntiiig, and when the maltsters went about at 
night to see that all was safe, tliese dogs invariably followed thorn. 
Their mode of proceeding was very ingenious. As soon as the door of 
the malt-house was unlocked, one rushed in and coursed round the 
warehouse, not chasing any rat which might start, but pursuing its 
way among the malt. The other stood at the door and snapped at the 
rats as they endeavoured to escape. The one standing at tlie door waa 
known to kill six rats, all of which had rushed to the door at the same 
time. The next room they came to, they would change posts ; the ono 
which hunted before, now standing at the door and seizing the prey. 
By this means the dogs killed in the malting-housos of one maltster 
alone, upwards of 2,000 rats in the course of one jrear. One of them 
on one occasion killed sixty-seven in less than live minutes They 
eeemed to pursue the sport .simply for their amusement. 
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ALL HUMBUGS. 

Juat as a BtroUing actor at Newcastle had advertised hk benefit, a 
tcttiarkable stranger, no less than the Prince Annaniabooy arrived, and 
placarded the town that he granted audiences at a shilling a-head. The 
stroller, without delay, waited on the proprietor of the Prince^ ana for a 
good round sum prevailed on him to command his Serene Highness to 
exhibit his august person on his benefit night. The bills of the day 
announced that between the acts of the comedy Prince Atmamaboo 
would give a lively representation of the scalping operation^ sound the 
Indian war-whoop in all its melodious tones, practice the tomahawk 
exercise, and dine d la cannibaL An intelligent mob were collected to 
witness these interesting exploits. At the conclusion of the third act, 
his Highness marched forward liourishing his tomahawk, and shouting, 

JETa, ha J — ho, ho Next entered a man with his face blacked, and a 
a piece of bladder fastened to his head with gum ; the Prince ^ with an 
enormous carsung-knife, began the scalping part of the entertainment, 
which he performed in a truly imperial style, holding up the piece of 
bladder as a token of triumph. Next came the war-whoop, an un- 
earthly combination of discordant sounds ; and lastly, the banquet, 
consisting of raw beef-steaks, which he rolled up into rouleaus, and 
devoured with right royal avidity. Ha^ing finished his delicate repast, 
ho wielded his tomahawk in an exulting manner, bellowed “ Ha, ha ! — 
ho, ho and made his exit. The henejlciare strolling through the 
market-place the following -day, spied the most puissant Prince Antta^ 
viaboo selling penknives, scissors, and quills, in the character of a Jew 
jK'dlor. “What!” said the astonished Lord Townley, my Prince, is 
it you? Are you not a pretty circumcised little scoundrel to impose 
upon us in this manner ?” Moses turned round, and with an arch look, 
replied, Pr inch be d — d! I vash no Princh ; I rush acting like you. 
Your troop vash Lords and Ladies last night; and to-night dey vil be 
Kings, Prinches, and Emperor ! I vash Jiumjmgs, you vash humpugs, 
all vash humpugs 

KKDUCING WEIGHT. 

A gentleman, of great respectability in the mercantile world, who 
weighed thirty-two stone nine pounds, put himself upon a strict diet of 
four ounces of animal food, six ounces ot bread, and two pounds of liquid, 
in twenty-four hours. In one week he lost thirty pounds weight, and in 
«ix months he was diminished the astonishing quantity of one liundrcd 
and thirty-four pounds. His health and spirits w^ere much improved, and 
oonaidering his remaining size of twenty-tliree stone, he was very active. 

ANECDOTE OF A 8EKPENT, 

Lord Monhoddo relates the following singular anecdote of a serpent : 
— “ I am well informed of a tame serpent in the East Indies, which 
belonged to the late Dr. Vigot, once kept by him in the suburbs of 
Madras. This serpent w^as taken by the French, w^hen they invested 
Madras, and was carried to Pondicherry in a close carriage. But 
from thence, he found his way back again to his old quarters, though 
Madras was above one hundred miles distant from Pondicherry.” 
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ENGLAND BEFORE THE ROMANS. 

Before tKe Roman invasion, the dress of its chieftains consisted of a 
close coat or covering for the body, called by Dio a tunic, and described 
as checkered with various col ours in divisions. It was open before, and 
had lon^ close sleeves to the wrist. Below were loose pantaloons, called 
by the Irish hrujis^ and by the Romans braqes and hracce ; whence the 
modem term breeches.” Over their shoulders was thrown the mantle 

or cloak, called by the Romans 
saffumy and derived from the 
Celtic word sate, which signi- 
fied a skin or hide, and which 
was the original cloak of the 
country. Diodorus tells us tliat 
it w^as of one uniform colour, 
generally either blue or Idack, 
the predominating tint in the 
checkered trousers and tunic 
being red. On their In ads tlu y 
wore a conical cap, which de- 
rived its name from the “ eat),” 
or hut of the Briton, which was of similar form. On tlicii feet were shoes 
made of raw cow-hide, th::t had the hair turned outward, and wiiieh 
reached to the ankles. Slioes so constructed were worn within the last 
few years in Ireland ; and we engrave two from specimens in the Royal 
Iiish Academy. One is of cow-hide, and drawn together by a string 
over the foot ; and the other has a leather thong, wliich is fastened be- 
neath the heel inside, and, passing over the instep, draws the shoe like a 
purse over the foot. It is of untanned leather. 

ROMANS IN BRITAIN — DRESS OF NATIVE FEMALES AT THAT PElirOD. 

The British from whence comes the modem *‘gown,” descended 
to the middle of the thigh, the sleeves barely reaching to the elbows : it 
was sometimes confined by a girdle. Beneath this a longer dress readied 
to the ancles. The hair was trimmed after the Homan fashion ; and 
upon the feet, when covered, were sometimes worn shoes of a costly 
character, of which we know the Romans themselves to have been fond. 
An extremely beautiful pair "Nvas discovered upon opening a Roman 

burial-place at Soulli fleet in 
Kent, m 1802 . They were 
placed in a stone sarcophagus, 
DC tween two large glass urns 
or vases, each containing a 
considerable quantity of burnt 
bones. They were of superb 
and expensive workmanship, 
being made of fine purple 
leathuT^ reticulated in the form of hexagons all over, and each hexngo 
nai division worked with gold, in an elaborate and beautiful manner. 
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Amid the ruins of statelj temples, and numerous remains of the “ Eter- 
nal City/^ there are no olnects which have such g^reat and general in- 
terest as the subterranean churches, dwellings, and places of sepulchre of 
the early Christians, which perforate, by a net- work of excavationSy tlie 
nei^bourhood of Home. 

^ Ine ^at increase in the extent and magnificence of Rome during the 
tuo^ of the Republic, led to the formation of quarries in the surrounding 
parts. The peculiar nature of the sod has caused the excavations to w 
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made in a manner similar to that used in the working of coal, iron, stone, 
lime, &c, Tlie useful material has, in fact, been beared away, leaving 
long ranges of dark caves and passages. After the stone had been re- 
moved from these underground quarries, it was, for many centuries, 
customary to work out the sand for the purpose of maki^ cement. 
Vitruvius has stated that the sand obtained from the Esquilme pits was 
preferable to any other. Ultimately the quarries and sandpits extended 
to a distance of upwards of fifteen miles on one side of Home. Parts of 
tliis large range of excavations were from time to time used as burial- 
grounds by such of the Romans as could not afford the cost of burning 
the bodies of their dead relations. And, in addition, the Esquiline hills 
became infested by banditti, and was from these various causes rendered 
almost impassable 

In these excavations, it is said, that not only persons, but cattle, con- 
trived to support existence ; and although it was well known that large 
numbers were lodged in these dismal dwellings, their intricacy and num- 
berless entrances rendered them a comparatively secure retreat It is 
related that attempts were made to cover the galleries with earth, in 
order to destroy those who were concealed within. 
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brief memorial will show the 


In course of time the catacombs became, 
with the exception of one or two, neglected 
and filled up with rubbish, and remained 
a period of upwards of one thousand 
years untouched and almost unknown. In 
the sixteenth century the whole range of 
the catacombs were reopened, and numerous 
inscriptions and other matters connected with 
the struggles and hardships of the early 
Christians brought to lighL The annexed 
general style of the lettering. 


OBSOLETE MODES OF FT7NI8HMENT. 

Ante page 60, w’e gave representations of some ancient instruments of 
punishment and torture, all more or less terrible in their character, the 
use of which, for many a long year, has been happily abandoned. As a 
companion to this group, we have engraved a few of the instruments of 
punishment W which criminals of a vulgar character were sought to be 
reformed. The first of these is the fclon^s brand, the mark of which 
rendered a man infamous for life. Figure 1, p. 90 represents the, 
Instrument itself. I’igure 2, the mark branded in, which latter 
has been engraved the exact size. The device, which is deeply cut 
into the metal, is a gallows, such as was used before the invention of the 
Drop and the Wheel for Execution and torture. 

Tne Stocks and Whipping-post, although long since removed from 
liondon Bridge, may be met with in retired country places. We have 
noticed some characteristic examples in the Forest of Dean. Gloucester- 
shire, where some of the may-poles, day-wheeb, and other curious relics, 
may still be seen.* In some instances the Stocks and Whipping-posts 




good spccitnen Jiras dcniolifchcd at Tottenham not long ago. 
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were nohly carved, and clamped with iron woik of an ornamental cha- 
racter. W e remember seeing the stocks used within the last thi^ year®, 
ouce at Newoofltle-on-Tyne, and once at Gateshead, the adjoining town, 
rhe culprit in the one instance was an elector, who, in the excess of zeal 
and beer, during an old-fashioned contested election, rushed into one of 
the churches during the Sunday’s service, and shouted out, ** Bell (one of 
the candidates^ for ever.” He was sjpeedily taken hold of, and placed for 
several hours in the stocks in the churchyard ; and, as the stimulating 
effect of the strong drink passed awav, he looked a depldfable object, 
decked as he was with numerous cockades, the ‘‘ favours ” of the candi- 
date, whose cause he so indiscreetly supported. 

The punishment of the barrel we should tliink to have been adapted 
for drunkards who could preserve a perpendicular position. 

In the histories of London, it is mentioned that bakers and other 
dealers cauglit giving false weight, or in any other ways cheating the poor, 
were exhibited occasionally in tliis manner ; but more frequently they 
were placed in the parish dung-cait, and slowly drawn through tlm 
streets of the district. 

The Whirligig, a circular cage which could be moved swiftly round on 
^ivot, was, in bygone days, in use for offenders in the English army. 
There was another instrument used for the same purpose called the Horse, 
which was made in rude resemblance of the animal whose name it bore. 
The body was composed of planks of woikI, which formed a sharp angle 
along the back. On this the soldier ^as seateni, and his legs fastened 
below to several heavy muskets. This is said to have been a very severe 
and dangerous punishment. In addition to the above, and Hogging, im- 
prisonment, &c., there were three ancient methods of punishment in the 
English army — viz., beheading, hanging, and drowning. The latter of 
these, according to Grose, was in use only in tlie reign of Richard I. Tl^ 
author observes that, some centuries ago, capital punishment was rare in 
our army, the men having geu(‘rally properly, wliich was confiscated in 
case of ill conduct. He, however, refers to some terrible means which 
were resorted to for the purpose of preserving discipline. Hanging was 
chiefly confined to spies; who were taken to a tree m sight of the camp, 
and yet sufficiently distant, and there hung up. In many instances, 
when a corps or a considerable body of men were guilty of crime, for 
which the established punishment was death, to prevent too great a weak- 
ening of the army, tlie delinquents, Grose says, ‘‘ were decimated, that is, 
only every tenth man was taken. A number of billets, equal to that of 
the body to be decimated, were put into a helmet, every tenth biUet being 
marked with the letter I), or some other character signi faring death ; the 
helmet was then shaken, in order to mix them, and tlie soldiers, filing off 
singly from the right, passed by the commanding officers, before whom, 
on a table, stood Uie helmet ; as they passed, each drew a billet and pre- 
sented it to an officer placed to receive them. If tlie billet had the fatal 
mark; the soldier was seized and marched into the rear.” 

This wholesale method of capital punishment must have been a solemn 
affair. At times, it was customary to puiiisli the man at the riglit liand 
of companies; without giving them the chance of the billet — on the prin- 
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tipal that these were the most intlucntial persons, and must, from theii 
K^JOLpanioiiship with the others, have been acquainted with and have pos** 



t. Brand for Marking Feloiw. 2. Impression of Brand. 3. Punishment for 
Drunkards, formerly in use at Newcastle-on-Tyne. 4. The Whirligig, a military 
method of punishment, d. Pillory, Stocks, and Whipping Post, formerly on London 
Bridge. 


sessed the means of cheeking or giving information, which would prevent 
da^erous offences. 

The regulations of the English army during the time of Henry VIII. ^ 
and previous reigns, may be met with in “ OroaeV Military Antiquit^ea**’ 
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ORIGIir OF THE TEKM HUMBUG.” 

This, now, common expression, is a corruption of the word Hamburgh, 
and originated in the following manner : — During a period when war 
prevailed on the Continent, so many false reports ana lying bulletins 
were fabricated at Hamburgh, that at length, when any one would 
signify his disbelief of a statement, he w'ould say, You had that from 
Hamburgh and thus, That is Hamburgh,” or Humbug, became a 
oommon expression of incredulity. _ 

MARBIAGE LOTTERY. 

It has often been said figuratively that marriage is a lotteiy ; but we 
do not recollect to have met vdth a practical illustration of the truth of 
the simile, before the following, which is a free translation of an adver- 
tisement in the Ix)nisiana Gazette : — A young man of good figure and 
dis})osition, unable, though desirous to procure a wife, -without the pre- 
liminary trouble of amassing a fortune, proposes the following expedient 
to attain the object of bis wishes. He ofiers himself as the prize of a 
lottery to all widows and virgins under 32. The number of tickets to 
to be bOO, at 50 dcdlars each. But one cumber to be drawn from the 
wheel, the fortunate proprietor of which is to be entitled to himself and 
the 30,000 dollars.” 

CHINESE UAINTIES. 

The common poojde of the country seem to fare liardly and sparingly 
enough, but one of our envoys praises much of the good cheer he loimd at 
the tables of the great men. 3'boy had pork, fish, and poultry, prepared 
in a great variety of ways, and very nice confectionery in abundance. 
The feasts, moreover, w('re served up in a very neat and cleanly manner. 
But there was one dainty which much offended their nostrils, and nearly 
tui’ncd their stomachs when it was named to them. It was not stewed 
dog or fricaseed pup. No ; it consisted of tliree bowls of hatched egqs ! 
When the Englishmen expressed some siu 7 >rlse at the np2>earance of tins 
portion of the repast, one of the native attendants observed that hatched 
eggs formed a delicacy beyond the reach of the poor — a delicacy adapted 
only for persons of distinction ! On inquiiy, it was found that they cost 
in the market some thirty per cent, more tnan fresh eggs. It seems that 
they always form a distinguished part of every great entertainment, and 
that it is the practice, when invitations are sent out, to set the hens to 
hatch. The feast takes place about the tenth or twelfth day from the 
issuing the invitations, — the eggs being then considered as rij^e, and 
exactly in the state most agreeable and pleasant to the palate of a 
Chinese epicure. 

EECEIPTS FROM ALBERTUS MAGITUS. 

** Bubo a shriek owle, is a bjT-d wel inough knowen, which is called 
Mans of the Chaldos, and Hysopns of the Greekes. There bee mar 
uapous vertues of this Fowle. for if the hart and ryght foote of it bo 
put upon a man sleeping, hee shall saye anone to thee whatsoever thou 
•halt aske of him. And tbys bath beene prooued of late tyme of oar 
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brethren. And if any man put thys onder his armo hole, no Dog wyll 
barke at hym, but keepe silence. And yf these thynges aforesayde 
ioyned together with a wyng of it be hanged up to a tree, byrdes wyl 
gather together to that tree.” 

“ When thou wylt that thy wyfc or wenche she we to thee all that shee 
hath done, take the hart of a Doove, and the heade of a Frog, and drye 
them both, and braie them vnto poulder, and lay them vpon the brest ot 
her sleeping, and shee shall shew to thee all that shee hath done, but 
when shee shall wake, wipe it awaye from her brest, that it bee not 
hfted vp.” 

Take an Adders sk3’n, and Auri pigmentum, and grecke pitch of 
ileuponticum, and the waxe of newe Bees, and the fat or greace of an 
Asse, and breake them all, and put them all in a dull seething pot full 
of water, and make it to seeth at a slowe tire, and after let it waxe cold, 
and make a timer, and euery man that shall see light of it shall seeme 
headlesse.” — The Secrecies of Nature^ setfoorth hy Albertus Magnus in 
JLaiine^ nexclye translated into English. Imprinted at London by me 
Wyllyam Copland. No date. Black letter^ very old. 

TKE MAGPIE STOKING A TOAD. 

There is a story told of a tame magpie, which was seen busily emi)loyed 
in a gaiden, gathering pebbles, and mth much solemnity, and a studied 
air, dropping them in a hole, a^ut eighteen inches deep, made to receive 
a post. After dropping each stone, it cried, Cm lack I triumphaiitlv, 
-and setoff for another. On examining the spot a poor toad was found in 
the hole, which the magpie was stoning for his amusement. 

ADAPTATION OF POKES TO AGE IN THE HUMAN FRAME. 

Growth produces in the species a somewhat remarkable change in the 
mechanical qualities of the ^nes. This imi>ortant part of our organism 
•consists of three constituents — fibre, cartilage, ana the earthy matter 
already mentioned called phosphate of lime. From the fibre they derive 
their toughness ; from the cartilage their elasticity ; and from the lime 
their hardness and fiimness. Nothing can be more admirable in the 
economy of our body than the manner in which the proportion of these 
constituents adapts itself to the habitudes of age. The helpless infant, 
exposed by a thousand incidents to external shocks, has bones, the chief 
constituents of which being gristly and cartilaginous, are yielding and 
elastic, and incur little danger of fracture. Those of the youth, whose 
augmented weight and increased activity demand greater strength, have 
a larger propoi^on of the calcareous and fibrous elements, but still enough 
of the cartilaginous to confer upon the solid framework of his body the 
greatest firmness, toi^hness, and elasticity. As age advances, prudence 
and tranquil habits increasing, as well as the weight which the bones 
ihave to sustain, the proportion of the calcareous constituent increases, 
giving the requisite hardness and strength, but diminishing the toughs 
ness and elasticity. 

While the bones thus change their mechanical qualities os age advances, 
they diminish in number, the frame consequently having fewer joints 
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laid lesi flexibility. The bones of a child, whose habits require greater 
bodily pliability, are more numerous than those of an adult, several of 
the articulations becoming ossifled between infancy and maturity. In 
like manner, the bones at maturity are more numerous than in advanced 
age, the same progcssive ossification of the joints being continued. 

It has been ascertained by anatomists that, on attaining the adult 
state, the number of bones constituting the framework of the human 
body is 198 ; of which 52 belong to the trunk, 22 to the head, 64 to the 
•nos, and 60 to the legs. 



TOWER OF THE THUNDERING WINDS. 

The Great Wall is certainly a wonderful monument of ancient times; Int 
it is almost the only one that we read of in China, except a famous Temple, 
or Tower, partly in ruins, which stands on an eminence in the neighbour- 
hood of Mang-chow-foo. It is called the “Tower of the Thundering 
Winds,” and is supposed to have been built about 2,500 years ago. 

DR. WONSET BEQUEATHS HIS OWN BODY. 

This eccentric person died at the great age of 96, and was for half a 
••ntury, physician to Chelsea IIospitaL He left his body for dissectiosL 
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and ft few da3r6 liefore he died, wrote to Mr. Cruikshanks, the Anatomifti, 
begone him to know, whether it would suit his convenience to do it, os 
he felt ne could not live many hours, and Mr. Forster, his surgeon, was 
thmi out of town. He died as he predicted, and his wishes Rum respect 
to his body, were strictly attended to. 


TEA. 

A folio sheet of the time of Charles II. entitled ** An Exact De- 
scription of the Growi:h, Quality, and Virtues of the Leaf Tea, by 
Thomas Garway, in Exchange Alley, near the Royal Exchange, 
in London, Tobacconist , and Seller and Retailer of Tea and Coffee,’’ 
informs us that in England it hath been sold in the leaf for six 
pounds, and sometimes for ten pounds the pound weight ; and in respect 
of its former scarceness and dearness, it hath been only used as a regalia 
in high treatments, and entertainments, and presents made thereof to 
princes and grandees till the year 1657. The said Thomas Garv'^ay did 
purchase a quantity thereof, and first publikely sold the said Tea in 
leaf and drink, made according to the direction of the most knowing 
merchants and travellers in those eastern countries : and upon know- 
ledge and experience of the said Garway* s continued care and industry, 
in obtaining the best Tea, and making drink thereof, very many noble- 
men, physicians, merchants, and gentlemen of quality, nave ever since 
sent to him for the said leaf, and daily resort to his house, in Exchange 
Alley, to drink the drink thereof.” 

it’s much the same now'. 


The following lines, from the Oentleman^s Magazine of 1733, w'ill 
give us some idea of what fashionable life was at that period ; — 


The Town Lady’s Answer tOj — 

What tho’ I am a liondon dame, 

And lofty looks I bear, a ? 

I carry, sure, as good a name, 

As those whe ru*»et wear, a. 

What tho’ my deaths are rich brocades 
My skin it is more white, a 

Than any of the country maids 
That in the fields delight, a. 

What tho’ I to assemhlies go, 

And at the Opera’s shine, a ? 

It is a thing all girls must do, 

That will be ladies fine, a : 

And while I hear Faustina sing. 

Before the king and queen, a 

By Eyes th^ are upon the wing, 

To see, if I am seen, a. 


What tho’ I am a Country Lass’* 

My Peko and Imperial Tea 

Are brought me in the Mom. a, 

At Noon Champaign and rich Tokay 
My table do adorn, a. 

The Evening then does me invite 
To play at dear Quadrille, a : 

And sure in this there’s more deliglit. 
Than in a purling rill, a. 

Then since my Fortune does allow 
Me to live as I please, a ; 

ni never milk ray father’s cow 
Nor press his coming cheese, a. 

But take my swing both night and day 
I’m sure it is no sin, a : 

And as for what the grave ones fay, 

I value not a pin, a. 


BARBERS, 

The barber’s pole, one of the popular relics of Merrie England, is still 
to be seen in some of the old streets of London and in country towns, 
painted with its red, blue, and yellow stripes, and surmounted witk 
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« loorn. The lute and Tiolin were formerly among the furniture of 
« barbells shop. He who waited to be trimmed, if of a musical turn, 
played to the company. The barber himself was a nimble-tongued, 
pleasant- witted fellow. William Rowley, the dramatist, in “ A ^rch 
for Money, 1609,” thus describes him: — “ As wee were but asking the 
question, steps me from over the way (over-listning us) a news- searcher, 
viz. a barber : hce, hoping to attaine some discourse for his next patient, 
left his baner of basons swinging in the ayre, and closely eave-drops our 
•conference. The saucie treble-tongu’d knave would insert somewhat of 
his knowledge (treble-tongu^d I call him, and thus I prove’t : hee has a 
reasonable mother-tonger, his barber-surgions ton^e ; and a^'tonguc 
betweene two of his lingers, and from thence proceeas his wit, and ’tis a 
snapping wit too). Well, sir, hee (before hee was askt the question,) told 
us that the wanoiing knight (Monsier L’ Argent) sure was not farre off ; 
for on Saterday-niglit hee was faine to watch till morning to trim some of 
his followers, and its morning they went away from him betimes. Hee 
swore hee never clos’d his eyes till hee came to church, and then hee 
slept all sermon -time ; but cei*tainly hce is not farre afore, and at yonder 
taverne showing us the bush) I doe imagine hee has tane a chamber,” In 
ancient times the barber and the taihry as news-mongers, divided the 
crown. The barber not only erected his pole as a sign, but hung his 
basins upon it by way of ornament. 

BEES OBEDIENT TO TEAUmTO. 

Though it is customary in many rural districts of England, when bees 
arc swanning, to make a clanging noise with metal implements, under the 
impression — an erroneous one we believe — that it will induce the swarm 
to settle, it is not generally supposed that bees are susceptible of being 
trained to obey in many respects the orders of their teacher. Such, 
however, is the fact, and an instance of it occurs in the following^ adver- 
tisement, which we have copied from an old newspaper. We give it as 
we find it, but it is not very clear what locality is meant by ** their 
proper pla^ ” : — 

“At the Jubilee Gburdens, Dobney^s, 1772. Daniel WUdnsaa rides, 
standing upright, one foot on the saddle, and the other on the horse’s 
neck, with a curious mask of bees on his face. He also rides, standing 
upright on the saddle, with the bridle in his mouth, and, by firing a 
pistol, makes one part of the bees march over a table, and the other part 
swarm in the air, and return to their proper places again.” 

A MAN SELLING HIS OWN BODY, 

Anatomists and suigeons have frequently incurred the odium of being 
precipitate in their post mortem examinations. It has been charged 
upon the illustrious Vessalius, and, in more modern times, on Mona, de 
Laasone, and others ; nay, credulity has gone so far, as to suppose, that 
mbjects have occasionally been kept till wanted ; nor is such a notion 
dtogether extravant, when we find an article of this kind offered to 
loahua Brookes, the anatomical lecturer, in the following terms : — 

Mr. Brooke, i have taken it into consideration to send this poor man 
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to you, being greatly in distress, hopeing you will find sum employment 
for nim in silling the dead carcases ; and if you can find him no employ- 
ment, the berer of this wishes to sill himself to you, as he is weary of 
this Hfe. And I remain your humble serv'ant, “ John Datis. 

THE FIRST LOCOMOTIVES. 

It is little more than thirty years ago, when, on the river Tyne, a laiw 
fleet of peculiarlj'-formed vessels was to be seen daily employed in the 
carriage of coals to the ships from the “ staiths,” which projected into 
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the river from the various colliery tramways. At that period, there was 
only one very small and ill-constructed steam-packet for the conveyance 
of ipassengers between Newcastle and Shields, and against whi«)h so much 
prejudice existed, that the majority of persons preferred the covered 
wherries, which, for some centuries before, had been in use ; yet so slow 
and uncertain was this means of transit between the two towns, that 
persona in a hurry often found it advisable to walk the iatervening dis- 
tance, which is about eight miles. 

The collieries situated away from the river had tramways of wood let 
into the ordinary roads, in such a manner as to form wneel-tracks for 
carriages. These, drawn ^y horses, were the only means thought of for 
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bringing the coals to the river bank. Some of these tramways weic 
nearly as old as the times of Qiucen Elizabeth or James I , when the 
increase of London and other causes began to overcome the prejudice 
against the use of “ sea-coal,” Many of the tramways passed amij 
green and shadowy woods and other ]»leasant places, and wo have often 
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thought when wandering through them, of the difficulties that beset 
tmvmlers at that time. Even at a more recent date, in 1673, day coaches 
w „ re tonaidered dangerous, and it was suggested that the multitude of 
tiicm in London should he limited, and not more than one be allowed to 
each shire, to go once a week backwards and forwards, and to perform the 
wh(de journey with the same horses they set out with, and not to taravel 
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more tliau thirty miles a day in summer, and twenty-fiTe in winter. 
The oi'gumonts advanced in favour of these proposals were, that coaches 
and caravans were mischievous to the public, destructive to trade, and 
prejudicial to the land — because, firstly, they destroyed the breed of good 
horses, and made men careless of horsemanship ; secondly, thejr hindered 
the breed of watermen, who were tlie nursery of seamen ; thirdly, they 
lessened the revenue. 

In 1703, the road from Petworth to London (less than 50 miles) was so 
bad that the Duke of Somerset was obliged to rest a night on the road. 

In March, 1739 or 1740, Mr. Pennant, the historian, travelled by the 
stag€y then no despicable vehicle for country gentlemen, and in the first 
day, with ^‘much laboui*,’^ got from Chester to Whitechurch — twenty 
miles; and, after a “ wondrous effort,” reached London before the com- 
mencement of the sixth night. 

Without entering into an account of the rapid improvement of the 
English roads soon after the time of Pennant, we may mention that, at 
about the date 1765, the colliery tramways underwent considerable 
improvement, by plating the wooden rails "in many parts with iron : 
stone-ways were tried in some instances, but were not found successful ; 
and in course of time the old tramways were covered with cast-iron rails 
laid on the old foundations. Inclined planes, with fixed steam-engines, 
also came into use ; and at the same time the idea of a locomotive engine 
was attracting attention in various directions. In 1805 a machine was 
used on a tramway near Merthyr Tydvil, and soon after this the “ Iron 
Horse,” shown in the engraving, was placed upon the wagon way of the 
Wylam Colliery, from Wvlara to Newborn, on the Tyne, near Newcastle, 
and greatly astonished all who saw it drawing along, at the rate of three 
miles and a half per hour, from fifteen to twenty wagons of coals, making 
all the wliilc a horrible and snorting noise, difficult to describe, and send- 
ing forth at the same time fire and dense clouds of black smoke. George 
Stephenson was then beginning to make way, and had provided sevei^ 
improved locomotives for Heaton Colliery. In 1816-1817, patents for 
improvements in locomotives were taken out by George Stephenson, in 
connexion with Messrs. Dodd and Losh; and in 1825 the projection of 
the Liverpool and Manchester Railway afforded a further opportunity for 
tlieir development. The opposition to the use of steam-engines on this 
line of railway seems singular enough at the present day ; still it was 
veiT great. The use of horses was, however, found to be too expensive, 
and George Stephenson having stated that he could work a locomotive 
with safety at a rate of from six to eight miles an hour (‘‘I knew,” said 
he, “ that if I told them more than that, they would look upon me as 
more fit for a lunatic house than to give evidence in the House of 
Commons”), a reward of 500/. was offered for the best locomotive enmne. 
A trial took place in October, 1829 — only twenty -seven years ago : — of 
the steam locomotive engines wliich were offered in competition. Of 
these, one was withdrawn at tlie commencement of the experiment. The 

Novelty;” by Braithwait and Ericsson, met with an accident ; and the 
** Banspareil,” by Hackworth, attained a velocity of fifteen miles an hour, 
with a gross load of nineteen tons, but at length gave way, owing to an 
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Accident ; the remaining engine, constructed by Ilobert Stephenson and 
Mr. liooth, succeeded in perionniug more tlian was stipulated. 

Tile contrast between uie date mentioned at the commencement of onr 
article and the present time is remai'kable : the old and clumsy fteet has 
vanished from the Tyne ; a railway carries passengers from Newcastle to 
tSJiields in a few minutes ; numerous steam vessels sail upon the river, 
s ime of large size; which travel to various and distant ports. On the 
<fjlliery railway hundreds of locomotives are at w^ork, and hundreds of 
thousands of miles of iron rails spread over a wide extent of the civilized 
world ; and, in addition to other wonders, the electric telegraph will, ere 
long, outrival the powtu- of Puck, the fairy, and put a girdle round the 
woHd in (less than) forty minutes.” 

SIR WILLIAM WALLACE THE HERO OF SCOTLAND. 

130d. — This year was marked by the capture of Sir William Wallace. 
1 1 a ppcars that the Kingof England had anxiously sought to discover liis re- 
treat, and that, tempted hv the prospects of the rewards his baseness might 
earn for him, llalph do llaliburton, one of the prisoners taken a short 
lime previously at Sterling, had profiered bis services for that purpose. 
U}>un being seized, he was conveyed to the castle of Dumbarton, and 
thence to England. He was brought to London, ‘‘with great numbers 
of men and women,” says Stow, “ w'ondering upon him. He was lodged 
in the house of William Delect, a citizen of London, in Fencbui’ch- 
strecet. On the morrow, being the eve of St. Bartholomew, he was 
brought on horseback to AVestminster, John Segrave and Geoffrey, 
knights, the mayor, sheriffs, and aldermen of London, and many others, 
botli on horseback and on foot, accompanying him ; and in the great hall 
nt Westminster, he being placed on the south bench, crowned with 
iaun l — for that he had said in times past that he oi^bt to bear a crown 
in that hall, as it was commonly reported — and being appeaclied for a 
traitor by Sir Peter Malorie, the king’s justice, he answered, that he was 
never traitor to the king of England, but for other things whereof he 
was accused, he confessed them.” These circumstantial and minute 
details, inartiffcially as they are put together, and homely or trivial as 
some of them may be thought, arc yet full of interest for all who would 
call up a living picture of the scene. Wallace was put to death as a 
traitor, on the 23ra of August, 1305, at the usual place of execution — 
the Elms in West Smithheld. He was dragged thither at the tails of 
liorscs, and there hanged on a high gallows, after which, while he yet 
breathed, his bowels were taken out and burnt before his face. The 
barbarous butchery was then completed by the head being struck off*, 
nnd'the body being divided into quarters. The head was afterwards 
placed on a pole on London-bridge ; the right arm was sent to be set up 
at Newcastle, tlie left arm to Berwick, the right foot and limb to Perth, 
and the left to Aberdeen. 

AN ELEPHANT DETECTS A ROBBER. 

An officer in the Bengal army had a very fine and favourite elephant, 

bich Was supplied daily in nis presence with a certain aHowonoe of 
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food, but beings compelled to absent liimself on a journey, the ke£{)er of 
tlie beast diminislied the ration of food, and the animal became daily 
thinner and weaker. "When its master returned, the elephant exhibited 
the greatest si^ns of pleasure; tlie feeding time came, and the k('ti>er 
laid before it the former full allowance of food, which it divided into 
two parts, consuming one immediately, and leaving the other untouelied. 
The officer, knowing the sagacit}" of liis favourite, saw inniiediatt'lv t)ie 
fraud that had been practiced, and nuido the man confess his ei iiiic. 



MAY -POLES. 

The Mav-pole, decked with garlands, round which the rustics used to 
dance in tnis month, yet stands in a few of our villages tlirough the whole 
circle of the year. A May-pole formerly stood in the Strand, upon tlio 
site of the church by Somerset House, but was taken domi in 1717. The 
village May-pole we engrave still remains by the ruins of St. Briavel 
Castle, Forest of Dean, GHoucestershire, and forms an object of considei^ 
able interest to the visitor. Several in the village could remember tho 
May-day dancers, and the removal and setting up of the May-pole. Ko* 
notice whatever of tliis old English festival has, however, bo(‘n taken for 
some years. The May-pole is about sixty feet higli ; about lialf-w^ay up 
is the rod to which it was usual to fasten the garlands and ribbons. Lot 
aaobaerw, that in many parts of Dean Forest, tliose wlio levs to trae» 
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the remains of old manners and customs will find ample emplojTiient. 
The people are civil and hospitable ; their manner of adaress reminds us 
of the wording of the plays of Shakspere’s times ; and in most houses, 
if a stranger calls, cider and bread are offered, as in the olden time. 

THE OLD DOa WHEEL. 

•Vbout a century and a half ago, the long-backed ‘‘ turnspit dog, and 
the curious apparatus here shown, 3nleptthe^‘ Old Dog Wheel, were 
to be found in most farm houses ; simple machiner}^ has, however, now 
been substituted for the wheel w^hich tne dog was made to turn round. 



like the imprisoned squirrels and wliite mii'e of the [)ivseiit day ; and not 
only the dog wdiccls, but also tlie long-backed “turns])it” dog have 
almost disappeared. That which w'o engrave, how^ever, still exists, and 
(uay be seen by tlie curious, at tlie C^istlo of St. Briavel, w'hicli stands 
ja the borders of the Forest of Dean, in Gloucestershire. 

ABRAHAM AND SAIUH. 

The Talmudists relate that Abraham, in travelling to Egypf» brought 
with him a chest. At the custom-house the officers exacted the duties. 
A braham ivould have readily paid them, but desired they would not 
open the chest. They first insisted on the duties for clothes, which 
Abraham consented to pay ; but then they thought by his ready oequi- 
•esoonce that it might be gold. Abraham consents to pay for gold. They 
Dow suspect it might be .silk. Abraham wns willing to pa}^ for silk, or 
•more costly pcarla— in sliort, he consented to pay as if the cheat contained 
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the most valuahle of things. It was then they resolved to open anti 
examine the chest ; and, behold, as soon as the chest Iras opened, that 
g^reat lustre of human beauty broke out which made such a noise in the 
land of Egypt — it was Sarah herself! The jealous Abraham, to o*)nef;al 
her beauty* had locked her up in this chest. 

AGES OF CELEBRATED MEN. 

Hippocrates, the greatest physician the world has ever seen, died $ f 
the age of one hundred and nine, in the island of Cos, hts native country 
Galen, the most illustrious of his successors, reached the age of on% 
hundred and four. The three sages of Greece, Solon, Thales, and Pitta- 
cus, lived for a century. The gay Democritus outlived them by two 
years. Zeno wanted oruy two years of a century when he died. Dio- 
genes ten years more ; and Plato died at the age of ninety- four, when the 
eagle of Jupiter is said to have home his soul to heaven. Xenophon, the 
illustrious warrior and historian, lived ninety years. Polemon and 
Epicharmus ninety-seven ; Lycurgus eighty-five ; Sophocles more than a 
hundred. Gorgias entered his hundi-ed and eighth year ; and AsclepL 
ades, the physician, lived a century and a half. Juvenal lived a hun- 
dred years ; Pacuvius and Varro but one year less. Cameades died at 
ninety ; Galileo at sixty-eight ; Cassini at ninety-eight ; and Ne^don at 
eighty-five. In the last century, Fontenelle expired in his ninety-ninth 
year; Buffbn in his eighty-first ; Voltaire in his eighty -fourth. In the 
present century, Prince Talle-sTand, Goethe, Rogers, and Niemce^icz are 
remarkable instances. The Cardinal du Belloy lived nearly a century ; 
and Marshal Moncey lately terminated a glorious career at eighty-five. 

EFFECT OF A NEW' NOSE. 

Van Helmont tells a story, of a person w^ho applied to Taliacotius to- 
have his nose restored. This person, having a dread of an incision being 
made in his own arm, for the purpose of removing enough skin therefrom 
for a nose, got a labourer, who, for a remuneration, suffered the skin for 
the nose to be taken from his arm. About thirteen months after, the 
adscitious nose suddenly became cold, and, after a few days, dropped 
off, in a state of putrefaction. The eaiis(* of this unexpected occurrence 
having been investigated, it was discovered that, at the same moment ir 
which the nose grew cold, the labourer at Bologna expired. 

FRENCH DRESS. 

Sigebert was buried in St. Medrad’s church, at Soissons, where IJi 
statue is still seen in long clothes, with the mantle, which the Romans 
called chlamys. This was the dress of ColviPs children, whether as mom 
noble and majestic, or that they looked on the title of Augustus as here- 
ditary in their family. However it be, long clothes were, for several 
ages, the dress of persons of distinction, wdth a border of sable, ermine, 
or miniver. Under Charles V. it was emblazoned with all the pieces of 
the coat of arms. At that time, neither ruffs, collars, nor bands Avero 
known, being introduced by Henry JI. ’Till this time the neck of the 
krench king was always quite bare, except Charles the TFtse^ who it 
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fveiywhere represented with an ermin collar. The short dress anciently 
worn in the coiintry and the camp, came to be the general fashion 
under Louis XI. but was laid aside under Louis XII. Francis I. revived 
it, with the improvement of flashes. The favourite dress of Henry 11. 
and his children was a tight, close doublet, with trunk hose, and a cloak 
scarce reaching the waist. The dress of ITench ladies, it may be sup - 
posed, had likewise its revolutions. They seem for nine hundred years, 
not to have been much taken up with ornament. - Nothing could require 
less time or nicety than their head-dress, and the disposition of their hair. 
Every part of tneir linen was quite plain, but at the same time ex- 
tremdy fine. Laces were long unknown. Their gowns, on the right 
side of which was embroidered their husband’s coat of arms, and on the 
left that of their own family, were so close as to shew all the delicacy of 
their shape, and came up so high as to cover their whole breast, up to 
their neck. The habit of widows was very much like that of the nuns. 
It was not until Charles VI. that they began to expose their shoulders. 
The gallantry of Charles the VII. ’s Court brought in the use of bracelets, 
necklaces, and ear-rings. Queen Anne de Bretagne despised those 
trinkets ; and Catherine de Mcdicis made it her whole business to invent 
new. 

A LAST CHANCE, 

John Jones and Jn, Ba'sfis, condemn’d for robberries on the hi|;h- 
way, were executed at Tyburn. Davis feign’d himself sick, and desir’d 
he might not be ty’d in the cart ; But when he came to the tree, while 
the hangman was fastening the oHut’s halter, he jumpt out of the 
cart, and ran over two fields ; but being knock’d down by a country- 
man, was convey’d back and bang’d without any more ceremony. 
Jones confessed he had been confederate in several robberies with Gordon, 
lately executed, — Gentleman's Mayazine 1733. 

A convict running away over two fields at Tyhum, and then being 
caught by a countryman ! How strange this seems, when we look at the 
streets and squares which now cover the locality, and when the only 
countrymen now seen there are those who come up from the rural districts ! 

YELLOW HAIR IN THE TIME OF THE PLANTAGENETS. 

Yellow hair was at this time esteemed a heau^, and saffron was used 
by the ladies to dye it of a colour esteemed “ oaious” by modem ladies. 
ITizabeth also made yellow hair fashionable, as hers was of the same 
tint. In the romance of King Alisaunder^ we are told of Queen Olym- 
pias — 

** Hire yellow hair was fair at}Ted 
With riche strings of gold wyred, 

And wryen hire abouten all 
To hire gentil myddei small.’' 

THE CITY OF THE SULTAN. 

The Mosques of Constantinople are the most wonderful obiects of that 
renowned city. More than 300 are picturesquely distrihuteu in oon^i- 
cuouB parts, and form a most attractive feature to the eye of the traveller. 
The city itself is built upon seven gentle hills, which is the main cause 
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not only of its grandeur of appearance, but also of its salubrity and com 
parative cleanliness. There are fourteen chief or imperial mosques, all 
lofty, and magnificent in their general dimensions, and built from base 
to dome, of endui'iug materials, chiefiy of 'white marble, slightly tinged 
with grey. Some of these have two, some four, and one (that of Sultan 
Aohmet) has even six of those light, thin, lofty, arro'wy, and most grace- 
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THE MOSQUE OF ST, SOPHIA, 


ful towers called minarets. The mosque of Santa Sophia was once a 
Christian cathedral, and is rich in historical recollections. This mosque 
ranks as one of the grandest edifices. The ridge of the first hill on wluch 
the city stands, setting out from the north eastern part, is covered by the 
^rai or palace of the Sultan, behind which, a little on the reverse of the 
nm, the dome of Santa Sophia shows itself. The colleges and hospitals 
which are gfmerally attached to or near the great mosques, offer no strik- 
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iiig architectural features ; but some of the detached chapels or sepul- 
ohres (iterbes), where sultans, viziers, and other great personages repose, 
%re handsome. 

GOLD MASK FEOM TILE BANKS OF THE EUrHEATES- 

Thia interesting relic of remote antiquity is at present preserved in the 
JUuseum of the East India Company. It was found by Colonel Kawlin- 



MASK OF NXnUCHADKEZZAK. 


eon while engaged in prosecuting the discoveries commenced by Layard 
and Botta, at Nineveh and Babylon ; and is supposed to have belonged to 
King Nebuchadnezzar. In exhuming from the mounds of these long-lost 
lival cities, the instructive remains of this once gigantic Power, the 
Cclonel discovered, in a perfect state of preservation, what is well believed 
to be the rauimny of Nebuchadnezzar, The face of the rebellious 
monarch of Babylon, covered by one of those gold masks usually found 
in Assyrian tombs, is described as very hanasome — the forehead high 
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and commanding, the features marked and regular. The mask U ol 
thin gold, and independent of its having once oelonged to the great 
monarch, has immense value as a relic of an ancient and celebrated 
peq)le. 

The Arab tribes encamping about Wurka and other great momds 
search in the loose gravel with their spears for coffins, uold and silver 
ornaments, which have been buried in these graves for centuiies, are 
worn by the Arab women of the present day ; and many a rare object 
recovered from them is sold and melted by the goldsmiths of the East. The 
Arabs mention the discovery, by some fortunate shepherd, of Itoyal 
iombs, in which were cro^\^ls and sceptres of solid gold. 

fhost FAm on the Thames. 

** I went crosse the Thames,” says Evelyn, Januarj 9, 1G83-4, ‘‘on 
the ice, which now became so thick as to bear not only streetes of 
boothes, in which they roasted meate, and had divers shops of wares, 
acrosse as in a 'towne, but coaches, carts, and horses passed over, 
^ent from Westminster Stayres to Lambeth, and din’d with the 
Archbishop. I walked over the ice (after dinner) from Lambeth Stayres 
to the Horseferry. 

“ The Thames (Jan^ 16) was filled with people and tents, selling all 
sorts of wares as in a citty. The frost (Jan^ 24) continuing more and 
more severe, the Thames before London was stiU planned ^dth boothes in 
formal streetes, all sorts of trades and shops furnished tmd fuU of com- 
modities, even to a printing- presse, where the people and ladyes took a 
fancy to have their names printed on the Thames, This humour took so 
universally, that ’twas estimated the printer gained £5 a-day, for 
printing a line only, at sixpence a day, besides wliat he got by ballads, 
Ac. Coaches plied from Westminster to the Temide, and from several 
other staires to and fro, as in the streetes, sleds, sliding with skeates, a 
bull-baiting, horse and coach races, puppet playes and interludes, 
oookes, tipling, and other lewd places, so tnat it seem’d to bo a baccha • 
nalian triumph, or carnival on the watxT.” 

“It began to thaw (Feb. 5), but froze againe. ^ly coach crossed from 
Lambeth to the Horseferry at Millbank, Westminster. The bootlis were 
almost all taken down ; but there was first a map, or landskij), cut in 
copper, representing all the manner of the camp, and the several actione. 
sports, and pastimes thereon, in memory of so signal a frost.” 

THE chahacter of the mouth. 

We give the following extract from a very old work ; not only because 
it oont^ns several shrewd observations, but also because it is a good 
specimen of the spelling and diction which prevailed in the slxteentli 
century, at which period there is internal evidence that the book was 
written, though it bears no date on the title page : — 

“ The mouth greate and wj’de betokeneth wrath, boldnes and warre. 
And such men are commonly glottons. A wyde mouth \vithoute raeesure, 
as thought it were cutte and stretched out, syj^fieth ravening inhu- 
manitie, wickednes, a warlyke hart and cruell, like unto beostes of the 


quite 
So I 
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Bca. Sticli men are p*eate talkers, boasters, babblers, enuious, lyars, 
and full of foUje. The mouthe that bathe but a Ijttle closynge and a 
lyitle openynffe, sygnyfyeth a fearful man, quyet, and yet unfaithful!. 
The mouthe that is verye apparent and rounde with thycknes of lyppes, 
sygnyfyeth vnclenlynes, follye, and cruelltye. The mouth whyche hath 
a quantitie in his sytuation with a lyttle shutting, and smylynge eyes 
wyth the reste of the face, sygnyfyeth a earn all man, a lover of daunces^ 
and a greate lyar. When the mouthe tumeth in speakinge it is a sygne 
that it is infected with some catarre or muire as is manyfest ynough. 
The long chynne declareth the man to be very lyttle subicete to anger^ 
and of a good complexion : and yet he is somewhat a babbler and a* 
boaster of hymselfe. They that have a lyttle chinne, arc much to be 
ayoyded ana taken heede of, for hesydes all yiccs wdth the whyche they 
are fylled they are full of impietye and wj'ckednes and are spy os, lyke 
unto serpents. If the ende of the chynne be round it is a sygne of feminine 
manors and also it is a sygne of a woman. But the ctynne of a mam 
muste be almosto square.^’ — The most excellent ^ profitable, and pleasant 
hooke of the famous dociour and expert Astroloifxen Arcandam or Ale^ 
andn’nf y'ou? readij turned out of French into our vulgare tonge^ 

by If 111. JFarde. Black letter, hlo date. Printed by J. r»,owbothum. 

RXECUTION OF EARL FERfiERS FOR MURDER, 1700. 

Lord Ferrers was hung for the deliberate and cruel murder of hi^ 
steward, Mr. Johnson, and his execution at Tyburn furnishes a enrious^ 
instance of the exhibition of egregious yanitj' in a man who was just 
about to meet an ignominious death, and of misplaced pride in his family 
who could actually decorate the scaffold wdth the emblems of respectful 
mourning. 

His lordship was dressed in his wedding-clothes, which were of light 
colour, and embroidered in silver. He set out from the Tower at nine 
o’clock, amidst crowds of spectators. First went a large body of con- 
stables, preceded by one of the high constables ; next came a party of 

f renadiers and a party of foot; then the sheriff, in a chariot and six, the 
orses dressed with ribbons ; and next, Lord Ferrers, in a landau and 
. six, escorted by parties of horse and foot. The otlier sheriff’s carriage 
ToUowed, succeeded by a mourning-coach and six, conveying some of tno 
malefactor’s friends ; and lastly, a hearse and six, provided for the pur- 
pose of taking the corpse from the j^lace of execution to Surgeons’ Hall. 

The procession was two hours and three-quarters on its w^ay. Lord 
Ferrers conversed very freely during the passage. He said, “ the appa- 
ratus of death, and the passing through such crowds of people, are ten 
times worse than death itself; but I suppose they never saw a lord 
handed, and perhaps they will never see another.’’ He said to the 
sheriff, ** I have written to the king, begging that I might suffer where 
my ancestor, the Earl of Essex, the favourite of Elizabeth, suffered, and 
was in great hoj>cs of obtaining that favour, as I have the honour of* 
being allied to his Majesty, and of quartering part of the royal arms. I 
think it hard that I must die at the place a[>j)C nted for the execution of 
common felons.” 
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TKe scaffold was hung with black by the undertaker, the expense 
of Lord Ferrers’ family His lordbhip was pinioned with a black sash, 
and was unwilling to nave his hands tied, or his face covered, but was 
persuaded to both. On the silken roi)e being put round his neck, he 
turned pale, but recovered instantly. Within seven minutes after leav- 
ing the landau, the signal was given for striking the stage, and in four 
minutes he was qmte dead. The corpse was subjected to dissection. 

STRANGE FUNERAL OBSEQUIES. 

The following, taken from an old magazine, is a singular manifestation 
of eccentricity in a parson who, from the books he selected to be buried 
with him, was evidently a man of an educated and refined mind : — - 

Died, May 4, 1733, Mr. John Underwood, of Whittlesea, in C’amhridi;e- 
shire. At liis burial, when the service was over, an arch was turn’d er 
the coffin, in which was idaced a small piece of white marble, with this 
inscription, ‘‘Abw omnis moriary 1733.^’ Then the six gentlemen who 
follow'd him to the grave sung the last stanza of the tlOth Ode of the 
‘Jd book of Horace. Ao bell was toll’d, no one in\ited but the six gen- 
tlemen, and no relation follow’d his cor])s(‘; llie coffin was painted 
green, and he laid in it witli all bis ehiatbs rm ; under his head was 
placed Sanadon’s “Horace,” at liis feet Bentley’s “ Milton in his 
right hand a small Greek Testament, with this iiiscri])tiun in gold 
letters, “ ft /it tv no fiavi:a, J. U,” in his left liniid a little edition of 
“Horace” with this inscription, “ Aihichi^^ J. U, and ihntley’s 

“ Horace” under his hack. After tlie ceremony was over they went back 
to his house, where his sister had provided a cold supper ; the clotii 
being taken away the gcntlommi sung the 'ilst Ode of the Ist Book of 
“ Horace,” drank a cbearl'iil glass, and went homo about eiglit. He 
left about 6,000/. to bis sister, on condition of her observing this Ins 
will, order’d her to give each of the gentlemen ten guineas, and desir'd 
tliey would not come in black eloatlis. 3'he will ends thus, “WliiOi 
done I would have them take a ehearful glass, and think u<^ more of 
Tuhn Underwood.” 

QUICK TRAVELLING IN OLD TIMES. 

Saturday, the seventeenth day of July, 1619, Dernard Calvert, of 
Andover, about three o’clock in the morning, iookc horse at St. George’rt 
Church in Southwarke, and came to Dover about seiu ou of the clocke tlm 
same morning, where a barge, with eight oares, formerly sent from 
London thither, attended his siiddaiiic coming : he instantly tooke barge, 
and went to Callice, and in the same barge returned to Dover, about 
three of the clocke the same day, where, as well there as in diverse other 
places, he had layed sundry swift horses, besides guides : he rode back 
from thence to St. George’s Church in Soutbwarke the same evening, a 
little after eight o’clock, fiesh and lusty. — Stoic's Annals, 

EDDYSTONE LIGUTIIOUSE. 

As the arts and sciences improved, so did tho construction of Ligtit- 
houses, until oiKe of the greatest accomplishments of engineering skiL, 
«ver attempted upon such works, was exhibited in the construction of the 
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Kddystone Lighthouse, which is, indeed, much more entitled than the 
rharoB of Alexandria to be considered one of the wonders of the world, 
'the rock on which this tower is built is placed about twelve miles south- 
west of Plymouth, and consists of a scries of submarine cMs, stretching 
from the west side (which is so prceipitoxis that the largest ship can ride 
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clow beside them) in an easterly direction, for nearly half a mile. At 
the distance of about a quarter of a mile more is another rock, so that a 
more dangerous marine locality can hardly be imagined. Both these 
rocks had proved the cause of many fatal shipwrecks, and it was at last 
resolved to make an attempt to obviate the danger. In the year 1696, a 
gentleman of Essex, named Winstanley, who had a tui*n for architecture 
and mechanics, was engaged to erect a lighthouse upon the Eddystone 
rock,»and in four years he completed it. It did not, however, stand long, 
for while some repairs were in progress under his direction in 1703, on 
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the 2Bth November, a \’iolent hurricane came on which blew the light- 
house down, and Mr. Winstaiilej and all his workmen perished — nothing 
remaining of the edifice but a few stones and a piece of iron chain. 

In the spring of 1706 an Act of Parliament was obtained for rebuilding 
the lighthouse, and a gentleman named Kudyerd, a silk mercer, was the 
engineer eng;igcd. lie placed live courses of hcavj' stones upon the rock 
ana then erected a superstioicture of wmod. Tlie lighthouse on tlie Pell 
liock, off the coafet of Fife, and the one placed at the entrance of the 
.Mersey on the Black Koek, are similarly constructed, so that theie seemed 
to be good reason for adopting the principle. Mr. Siiieaton thought thut 
the work was done in a masterly and effective raaniuT ; but in IToo the 
edifice was destio}xd by tire, and he w'as ne.vt retained as the engineer 
for this important building. 

The result of his labours has justly been considered worthy of the ad- 
miration of the world, for it is distinguished alike for its strengtli, dura- 
bility, and beauty of form. The base of the tower is about tw eiity-si.x 
feet nine inches in diameter, and the masonry is so formed as to be a part 
of the solid rock, to the height of thirteen feet above the surfai'c, where 
the diameter is diminished to nineteen feet and a half. The to AVer then 
rises in a gradually diminishing ciuwe to the height of eighty-live feet, 
including the lantern, Avhich is twenty-four feet high. The upper ex- 
tremity is finished by a cornice, a balustrade being placed around the base 
of the lantern for use as avcU as ornament. 

The tower is furnished w’itli a dour and windoAVS, and the Avhole edifice 
outside bears tlie graceful outline of the trunk of a mighty tree, combin- 
ing lightness wuth elegance and strength. ^Mr. Sraeaton commenced his 
labours in 1756, and completed the building in four years. Before com- 
mencing operations he took accurate drawings of the exterior of the rock, 
and the stones, which were brought from the striking and romantic dis- 
trict of Dartmoor, were all formed to lit into its crevices, and so prepared 
as to be dovetailed together, and striuig by oaken plugs. When ]>ut into 
their places, and then firmly cemented, the Avhole semned to form, and 
does indeed constitute, a part of the solid rock. 

SWEATING SICKNESS. 

The SAveating Sickness first visited England Anno Dom. 1483, and 
repeated its visitations 1485, 1506, 1517, 1528, and last of all, 1551. 

This epidemic disease r^ed with such peculiar violence in England, 
and had so quick a crisi.s, that it was aistinguished by the name of 
Ephemera Britannica, This singular fever seems to have been of the 
most simple, though of the most acute kind, and notAvithstanding princes 
and ru)bles were its chief victims, the physicians of the day never agreed 
upon the method of treating it. 

The splendid French embassy, which arrived in England in 1550, found 
the court- festivities damped by a visitation of that strange and terrific 
malady. 

“ This pestilence, first brought into the island by the foreign merce- 
naries who composed the army of the Karl of llichmond, afterwmitls 
Henry VIJ., noAV made its appearance for tlie fuuF' 1 last iii 
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imr annals. It seized principally, it is said, on males, on such as were 
in the prime of their age, and rather on the higher than the lower 
elasses : within the space of twenty-four hours, the fate of the sufferer 
was decided for life or death. Its ravages were prodigious ; two princes 
died of it ; and the general consternation was augmented, by a super- 
stitious idea which went forth, that Englishmen alone were the destined 
victims of this mysterious minister of fate, whicli tracked their steps, 
with a malice and sagacity of an evil spirit, info every distant country 
of the earth whither they might have wandered, whilst it left unaSsailed 
ail foreigners in their own.’* 


AX AMEHICAX ADVERTISEMrXT. 

The following is an early specimen of that system of poetical advertis- 
ing which in recent times has become so common. It is always inte- 
resting to note the origin of customs with which we subsequently become 
familiar : — 

Notice to the PuhliCy and especially to Emigrants^ trlio wish to settle 
on Lands , — The Subscriber offers for Sale, several Thousand Acres of 
Land, situated in well settled Front Tovmshijis, in Lots to suit 


i^ui'chasers. 

Particulars about Location, 

May be known by application. 

For quality of soil, and so forth, 

Ruyera to see, on Nag must go forth. 

I’liLs much I’ll tell ye plainly, 

Of big trees yeTl see mainly. 

*Bout Butter Nut and Beach, 

A whole week I could preach ; 

But what tlie plague’s the use of that ? 
The lands are high, low, round, and flat. 
There's rocks and stumps, no doubt 
enough, 

And bogs and swamps, just quantam'-stiff 
To breed the finest of Musquitocs ; 

As in the sea are bred Bonitos, 

No lack of fever or of ague ; 

Kingston Brewery, (Canada,) Nov 


And many other things to plague you. 
In short, they’re just like other people’s, 
Sans houses, pigsties, bams, or steeples 
What most it imports you to know, 

'S the terms on which I’ll let ’em go. 

So now I offer to the Buyer, 

A Credit to his own desire, 

For butter, bacon, bread, and cheese. 
Lean bullocks, calves, or ducks and 
geese. 

Com, TaieSy flour, barley, rye. 

Or any thing but Funkin-Fie, 

In three, four years, Ayeyiive or siXy 
If that won’t do, why let him fix. 

But when once fix’d, if payment’s slack. 
As sure as Fate, I’U take ’em back. 

THOMAS DALTON. 

2, 1821. 


MAGNIFICENCE OF FORMER TIMES. 

Account how the Earl of Worcester lived at Rayland Castle in Mon- 
mouthshirey before the Civil WarSy which began in 1641, 

At eleven o’clock in the forenoon, the Castle gates were shut, and the 
tables laid ; two in the dining-room ; three in the hall • one in Mrs. 
"’^"atson’8 apartment, where the chaplains are, (Sir Toby Mathews being 
tlie first ;) and two in the housekeeper’s room for the lady’s women. 

The Earl came into the dining-room attended by his gentlemen. As 
sooti as he was seated, Sir Ramli Blackstone, Steward of the house, 
retired. The Comptroller, Mr. Holland, attended with his staff, as did 
the Sewer, Mr. Blackburnc ; the daily waiters, Mr. Clough, Mr. Selby, 
said Mr, Scudamore ; with many gentlemen’s sons, from two to seven 
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hundred pounds a year, bred up in the Castle ; my Lady’s Q^nilematt 
Usher, Mr. Harcourt; my Lord’s Gentlemen of the Chamber, Mr. 
Moigan and Mr. Fox, 

At the first table sat the noble family, and such of the nobility as came, 

At the second table, in the dining-room, sat Knights and llonourabio 
Gentlemen, attended by footmen. 

In the hall, at the fii^t table sat Sir llalph Blackstone, Steward ; tho 
Com])troller, Mr. Holland ; the Secretary; the Master of tlie Horse, ^Ir. 
Helewar ; the Master of the Fish Ponds, Mr. Andrews ; my Lord iler- 
hcrl’s Preceptor, Mr. Adams ; with such Gentlemen as came there under tha 
degree of a Knight, attended by footmen, and plentifully served with wine. 

At the second table in the hall, (served fnun iiiy J.oi d's table, and with 
other hot nn'Ut'^,) sal the Sewer, with the Gentlemen Wdiiters and Images, 
to the number of twenty-four. 

At the third table in the hall, sat the Clerk of the Kitchen, with the 
Yeomen Ollicers of tlio House, two Grooms of the Cluimber, &c. 

Other Ollicers of the Household were, Chief Auditor, Mr. Smith ; Clerk 
of tbe Accounts, Mr. George Mniarton ; Purveyor of the Castle, ?klr. 
Salsbnry ; Ushers of the Hall, Mr. Moyle and ^Ir. Croko ; Closet Keeper, 
G(‘ntleman of tlu' Cha}K 1, Mr. Davies ; Keeper of the Iteeords; Master ot the 
M'aj’drobe : Master of the Armoury: Master Groom of the Stable for tho ’War 
Horses ; Master of the Hounds ; Master Falconer ; Porter and his man. 

Two Putcdicrs ; two Keepers of the Home Park ; two Keepers of tlie 
Led Deer Park. 

Footmen, Grooms, and other menial Servants, to the number of 150. 
Some of the footmen were brewers and bakers. 

Out Oiheers. — Steward of Ragland, William Jones, Esq, ; tlie Governor 
of Chepstow Castle, Sir Nicholas Kemys, Bart. ; Housekeeper of Worces- 
ter’ House, in London, James Redman, Esq. 

Thirteen Bailifls. 

Two Counsel for the Bailiffs to have recourse to. 

Solicitor, Mr. John Smith, 

SiJlLEK’s WELLS. 

‘‘ T. G., Doctor in Physic,” published, in 1684, a pamphlet upon this 
place, in which he says: — “ The water of this well, before the Reforma- 
tion, was very much famed for several extraordinary cures perfoimed 
thereby, and was thereupon accoiaited sacred, and called Holy- well. 
The ptiests belongii^ to the priory of Clerkenwell using to attend, there, 
made the people beliere that the virtue of the water proceeded from llio 
efficacy of their prayers ; but at the Reformation the well was stopped, 
u]>on the supposition that the frequenting of it was altogether super- 
stitious ; and so by degrees it p-ew out of remembrance, and was wholly 
lost until then found out ; when a gentleman named Sadler, who had 
lately built a new music-house there, and being suiweyor of the high- 
ways, had employed men to dig gravel in his garden, in the midst 
whereof they found it stopped up and covered with an arch of stone»” 
After the decease of Sadler, Francis Forcer, a musician of some eminence 
in his profession, became proprietor of the well and musie-rooWf^ he wwi 
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Axiccceded bv bis son, who first exhibited there the diversions of rope- 
dancing ana tumbling, which were then performed in the garden. The 
rural vicinity of the Wells,” long made it a favourite retreat of the 
pleasure-seeking citizens. 



CUAMPION FIGG. 

tTames Figg, a native of Thame, in Oxfordshire, was a man of remark- 
able athletic strength and agility, and signalized himself greatly over any 
of his country competitors in the art of cudgel-playing, single-stick, 
and other gymnastic exercises. Having acquired a considerable know- 
ledge of the broad-sword, he came to London, and set up as master in 
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tliat science, undertaking to teach the nobility and gentry of his da}- the 
noble art of self defence ; and championed himself against all comers. 
He took a waste piece of ground, the corner of Wells and Castle- streets,. 
Oxford-road, and erected a wooden edihee, which, in imitation of tho 
Homans, he denominated an amphithcati*e ; and establislied here a 
regular academy, to train pupils in the practice of cudgt ling, broad- 
sword, <S:c. &c., as well to use it, on fixed occasions, for the exhibition 
of prize-fighting. He had many followers, and we find liim commemo- 
rated and praised by most of the wits of his time. “The Tattler,’^ 
“ Guardian,” and “ Craftsman,” have equally contributed to nreserro 
his memory, as have several wi’iters. Bramstouc, in his “ !Maii of Taste' ^ 
tells us : — 

“ In Fi^g the prize-fighter bj day delight. 

And bup with Colley Cibber every night.” 

Another writer notices him in the following lines : — 

“ To Figg valid Broughton he commits his breast, 

To steel it to the fashionable te-st.” 

Sutton, the pipe-maker of Gravesend, wavS his rival, and dared the 
mighty Figg to the combat. Twice they fought, with alternate advan- 
tage ; but, at the third trial, a considerable time elapsed before victory 
decided for either party ; at length the palm of vich>ry was obtaiu(‘d by 
Figg. In short, neither Ned Sutton, 'i'om Buck, nor Bob StokOvS, could 
resist, or stand against his skill and valour. He was never defeated but 
once, and then by Sutton, in one of their previous combats, and that was 
generally supposed to have been in consequence of an illnesb lie had on 
him at the time he fought. 

When Faber engraved his portrait from a yiainting by Fllys, he was 
at a loss what he shoidd insert, as an ajipropriate motto, and consulting 
with a friend what he should nut, was answO/Ted, “ yi Fuji) for the 
This was immediately adopted, and the print liad a rapid sale. 

Figg died in 1734. William Flander a noted scholar of his, fought 
at the amphitheatre, in 1 723, with Christoplier Clarkson, from Lanca- 
shire, who was called tlie Old Soldier. Tlic fashion of attending prize- 
fighting matches had attained its liighest zenith in Figg’s time, and it 
was looked upon as a very great proof of self-denial in an amateur if be 
failed a meeting on those occasions. 

From Figg’ 8 theatre he will not miss a night, 

Though cocks, and bulls, and Irish women, fight. 

Figg left a widow and several children ; so recently as 1791 a daughter- 
in-law of his was living, and resided in Cbarles-street, Wost minster 
where she kept a house, and supj)orted hcrvself very decently by letting 
lodgings, aided by a verj’ small income. 

DEE8S IN lt373. 

The wardrobe of a country gentleman is thus given from a will, dated 
1573, in the Prerogative Court of Canterbury, in Brayley and Britton'* 
Grajihic Ulustraior * — “I give unto my brother Mr. William Sheucy 
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my b«st black gown, garded and faced with velvet, and mj veh et cap ; 
also I will unto my brother Thomas Marcal my new shepe colored gowne, 
garded with velvet and faced with cony ; also I give unto my eon Tyble 
my shorte gown, faced with wolf (skin), and laid with Billements lace ; 
also I give unto my brother Cowper my other shorte gowne, faced with 
foxe ; also I give unto Thomas Walker my night gowm, faced with cony, 
with one lace also, and my ready (ruddy) colored hose ; also I give unto 
my man Thomas Swaino my doublet of canvas that Eorde made me, and 
my new gaskyns that Forde made me ; also I give unto Jolm Wyldinge 
a cassock of snepes colour, edged with pouts skins ; also I give unto John 
Woodzyle my doublet of fruite canvas, and my hose with fiy^ze bryches ; 
also I give unto Strowde my frize jerkin with silke buttons ; also I give 
S\'monde Bisshonpe, the smyth, my other frize jerkyn, with stone buttons ; 
also I give to Adam Ashame my hose f/ith the frendge (fringe), and lined 
with crane -coloured silk ; which gifts 1 will to be delivered immediately 
alter my decease.” 

ORIGIN OF THE CREST OP THE PRINCE OF WALES. 

The loss of the French at the battle of Cre^y was immense. There fell 
.1,200 knights ; 1,400 esquires ; 4,000 commissioned officers ; 30,000 rank 
f,nd file ; Dukes of Lorraine and Bourbon ; Earle of Flanders, Blois, Har- 
court, Vaudemont, and Aumale ; the King of Bohemia ; the King of Ma- 
iorca. The English lost one esquire, tlu’ee knights, and less than one 
nundred rank and file. Here did they first use field artillery ; and on 
this battle-field did the young Prince of Wales adopt the ostrich plumes 
and motto of the slain King of Bohemia, who, being blind, desired to be 
led at a gallop between tw'o knights into the thick of the fight, and thus 
met death. Those feathers and the two words “ Ich dien,” “ I serve,” 
are to this day the heraldic bearings of the Prince of Wales, whom God 
preserve ! So much for Cre^y or Cressy ! 

SINGULAR DISCOVERY OF A THIEF IN 1822. 

On February 20, as a servant in the employ of J. L. King, Esq., of 
Stogumber, was entering a field, his attention was attracted by a mag- 
pie, which appeared to have escaped from a neighbouring house. The 
bird spoke so uncommonly plain that the man was induced to follow it. 
** Cheese for Mar get. Cheese for Margetf was its continual cry, as it 
hopped forward, till it stopped behind a hay-stack, and began to eat. 
On inspection, a number of hams, a quantity of cheese, &c., were dis- 
covered, which had been stolen, a short time previously, from Mr. 
Powering, of Williton, The plunder was deposited in sacks, on ono of 
which was marked the name of a person residing in the neighbourhood, 
which led to the apprehension of four fellows, who have been committed 
to Wilton gaol. 

EFFECT OF VINEGAR ON THE SKIN. 

By the use of vinegar the Spanish General Vitcllis, made his skin hang 
about him like a pelisse ; but of the wonderful dilatnbility of the skin, no 
instance equals the Spaniard who showed himself to Yan-Hom, Silvius. 
Piso, and other learned men at Amsterdam. Taking up with his left 
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hand the skin of his right shoulder, he would hdng the same up to hia 
mouth : again he would draw the skin of his chin down to his breast like 
a beard, and presently put it upwards to the top of his head, hiding both 
his eyes therewith; after which, the same would return orderly and 
equally to its proper place. 

ADTEnTISEMENT OF A DYING SPEECH BOOK IN 1731 

New^te literature was more popular in the last century than it is now. 
The foUowmg is an advertisement in the GerUleman's Magazine of the 
above date : — 

“ A General History of Executions for the year, 1730. Containing the 
lives, actions, d)’1ug speeches, confessions ana behaviour, of sixty male- 
factors executed at Tyburn, and elsewhere; particularly three un- 
fortunate young gentlemen, viz., Mr. Good bum, a Cambridge scholar, 
Mr. Johnston, and Mr. Porter, son to the late Lord Mayor of Dublin : 
and of several notorious liighwa^’men, foot-j)ads, street-robbers, and 
housebreakers, as Dalton, Everet, Dojde, Newcomb, Ac. , and of the five 
young liighwa^Tuen taken at Windsor, said to have formed a design to 
rob the Queen there. To which is added, the trial of William Gordon 
at Chelmsford for a robbery the highway ; an accoimt of the incen- 
diaries at Bristol, and U%r apprehending John Power, for sending 
threatening letters, and bring ]Mr. Packer’s house; also the life of 
Col. Ch — 8. Togeth''-^ w,th an alj)habetical list of all the persons in- 
dicted or tried at th<? 9M Bailey, the year past. With the judgment of 
the court respectively passed upon each, referring to the pages in the 
session books for the trials at large. Printed for R. Ne^^ion at St. 
John’s Gate, and sold by the booksellers price bound 26‘. G</. ” 

ADVEKTISEMENT OF A FLEET PARSON. 

In the last century, when marriages were allowed to be transacted — 
— we cannot say solemnized — in the Fleet Prison, and the adjacent 
tayems, the prolligale wretches who disgraced their sacred profession by 
taking part in such iniquities, w'ere obliged to bid against one another 
for custom — here is one of tlioir advertisements : — 

G. It. 

At the true Cliapcl 

at the old Red Hand and Mitre, three aoors from Fleet Lane and 
next Door to the White Swan ; 

Marriages are performed by authority by the Reverend Mr. Symson 
educated at the University of Cambridge, and late Chaplain to the 
Earl of Rothes. 

N.B. Without Imposition. 

THE ASS. 

In all countries, this sure-footed and faithful animal is adopted as nn 
emblem of stupidity, from the patience with which it submits to punish- 
ment and endui-es privation. A pair of ass’s ears is infliofrd upon a child 
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m reproof of his dunoehood ; a^rd through life we hear every blockhead 
of our acquaintance called an aas. Whereas the ass is a ?jeast of groat 
intelligence ; and we often owe our safety to its sure and unerring foot 
beside the perilous precipice, where the steps of the nxan of science would 
have faltered. 

The Fathers of the Church, and the Disciples of the Sorbonne, per- 
suaded of the universal influence of the Christian faith, believed the dark 
cross on the back of the ass to date only from the day on which our 
Saviour made his entry into Jerusalem. The ass of the desert was an 
animal of great price. Pliny mentions that the Senator Arius paid for 
one the sum of four hundred thousand sesterces. Naturalists have fre- 
quently remarked the extraordinary dimensions of an ass^s heart, which 
is thought an indication of courage ; and it is the custom of the peasantry 
of some countries to make their children wear a piece of ass’s skin about 
thoii’ person. The ass’s skin is peculiarly valuable, both for the manu- 
facture of writing- tablets and di-ums ; which may be the reason why a 
dead ass is so rarely seen. It is too valuable to be left on the highway. 
In many jjlaces, the ass serves as a barometer. If be roll in the dust, 
tine weather may be expected ; but if he erect his ears, rain is certain. 
Wliy should not these animals experience the same atmospheric influences 
as man ? Arc we not light-hearted in the sunshine, and depressed in a 
llea^'y atmosphere ? 

CUOICE ItKCEIPTS FROM rUYSTCK FOR THE POOR. LONDON, 1657*” 

To mahe anxj one that Sleepeth axiswer to tchai soever thou Take 

the Iveart of an oiil, and liis riglit legg, and put them upon the breast of 
one tl\at sleepeth, and they shall reveal whatsoever thou ask them. 

To know any Man or TFo/now’s minde when they are Asleep. — Take 
the hart of a dove, and the Icgg of a fi'og, dry it well, and beat them to 
powder in a morter, put this up in a linnen cloth, tliree or four 

round nibble stones, as big as wallnuls, then lay this upon the parties 

S it of their stomach, and tiiey shall tell 3’ou all things that they have 
one, if there is anytliing remarkable that troubles them. 

To make the Nose Bleed. — Take the leaves of yerrow, put it up in tliy 
cose ; this will make the nose bleed immediate! v. 

2o make a Tooth Drop oni. — Mizaldus saith that if you make a powder 
of earth-worms and put it in the hoUow of a rotten tooth, it will im- 
mediately drop out. 

How strange must have been the education and intelligence of the period, 
whea people could write, publish, and practice such iucredible trash ! 

SHOCKING DEPRAVITT. 

The following account, from an old magazine, affords a strange and 
lamentable instance of a WTctch just about to die, being only intei t with 
his latest breath to defame his own mother : — 

Mary Lynn, condemn’d last Assizes for the County of Noi oDc, was 
burnt to ashes at a stake, for being concern’d in the murder aer mis 
tress; and Smith, the principal, was bang’d for the same fact. She 
her being guilty, and said Smitli co^dd clear her if he would. 
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She behaved with decency, and died penitent. Smith was drunk at the 
gallows ; and seem’d to have but little sense either of his crime or 
punishment ; however, desired all masters to pay their servants’ wages 
on Saturday night, that they might have money to spend, and not run 
in debt. Said, ‘‘ My mother always told me I should die in my shoes, 
but I will make her a liar so threw them off, 

pbesonJlL charms disclaimed. 

If any human being was free from personal vanity, it must have been 
the second Duchess d^Orleans, Charlotte Elizabeth of Bavaria. In one 
of her letters (dated 9th August, 1718), she says, “ I must certainly be 
monstrously ugly. I never had a gooa feature. My eyes are small, my 
nose short and thick, my lips broad and thin. These are not materials 
to form a beautiful face. Then I have flabby, lank cheeks, and long 
features, which suit ill with my low stature. My waist and my legs are 
equally clumsy. Undoubtedly I must appear to be an odious little 
wretch; and had I not a tolerable good character, no creature could 
endure me. I am sure a |>er8on must be a conjuror to judge me by my 
eyes that I have a grain of wit.” 

CADER IDRIS. 

On the very summit of Cader Idris there is an excavation in the solid 
rock, resembUng a couch ; and it is said that whoever should rest a night 
in that seat, will be found in the morning either dead, raving mad, or 
endued with supernatural genius. 

OLD LONDON SIGNS. 

Some notion of the houses and shops of old London may be gathered 
by a visit to BeU Yard, near Temple Bar ; Great Winchester Street, near 
the Bank ; the wooden houses near Cripplegatc Church ; and a few other 
districts which were spared by the Great Fire of 1666. In Bell Yard, for 
instance, the national feeling for improvement has from time to time 
effected changes ; the lattices of diamond-shaped lead -work, carved 
pendants, and the projecting signs of the various tradesmen, have dis- 
appeared, and here and there sheets of plate glass have been used, to give 
a somewhat modem appearance to the places of business. Still the pro- 
jecting and massive wood- work of the shops, and the peculiar picturesque 
appearance of the houses, cannot be altogether disguised ; ana if any of 
our readers, who may be curious in such matters, will walk up Bailey’s 
Court, on the west side of Bell Yard, he will there see a group of wooaen 
buildings exactly like the great mass which was cleared by me fire. In 
some of the pictures of London of about this time, the shops of the 
various tradesmen were chiefly unglazed, and above the door or each was 
suspended the silver swans ; the golden swans ; the chained swans ; the 
golden heads ; mitres ; bells — black, red, white^ and blue ; rising and 
setting suns ; moons of different phases ; men m the moon ; sceptres ; 
crowns, and many other devices, wnich, even at that time, were necessary 
to distinguish one shop from another. The chequers ; St. George and 
the dragon ; royal oaks ; ki’^g’s heads ; and douDlo signs, such as tha 
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horse-shoe and ma^ie ; bell and crowTi ; bell and horns, and such like, 
were more particiuarlv set apai*t for the use of the variotia hosteiries. 
Everyone, however, who had a London shop of any kind or consequence, 
had his sign. Many of them were well carved in wood, and ornamented 
with emblazonry and gilding. 

Ko doubt if it were possible to find at the present time the same 
picturesc^ue architectural displays as were to be met with in London in 
Queen Elizabeth’s days, oier artistic friends would be able to pick up 
many a nice subject their pencils, but in those days there were plenty 
of drawbacks ; the pavement was bad, the drainage was worse, and from 
the eaves of the houses and pents of the shops, streams of water ran down 
;n wet weather upon the wayfarers, and, by lodging in the thoroughfares, 
made the London streets something in the same state as those of Agar 
Toum and some other neglected parts of the metropolis. We must not 
forget diat in tlic days to which we allude there were no flagged foot- 
paths, and that the only distinction from the horse and cart roads, and 
that for the foot passengers, was a separation by wooden posts, which, in 
genteel places, were made supports for chains. People, however, got 
tired of this bad state of things, and measures were taken to put a stop 
to the streams of water from the roofs, &c. After the Great Fire, an 
enactment was made for an alteration in the spouts, &c. ; all barbers* 
p(dcs, and projecting signs, and other projections were to be done away 
with, and other changes made for the better. Up to the reign of Queen 
Anne, we find, by reference to views of Chcapside and the neighbourhood 
of the Monument, tliat the projecting signs were still in use ; and that 
even at that recent date, many of the London shops in the important 
neighbourhoods above mentioned were ^without glazing, and looked much 
like some of the greengrocers* sheds in use now in Bennondsey and some 
other places. 

Severe measures seem to have been at length taken against the pro- 
jecting signs, and most of them disappeared, and then it became a most 
<lifficult matter either to address letters, or find a man’s shop. In Dr. 
Johnson’s day, he and other persons gave tlie address ‘‘over against” a 
particular sign, or so many doors from such a sign. In consequence of 
this uncertainty, many houses in London, which from their association 
with eminent men would possess much interest now, cannot be pointed 
out ; aud it was a wonderful benefit to the metropolis when the plan ol 
numbering the houses iu each street was hit upon. But for this, 
considering tliat the population has doubled in the last fifty years, it is 
difiicult to know how the genius of Rowland Hill would have worked his 
plan of London post-office delivery, or business could be carried on with 
anv kind of comfort. 

^he booksellers and publishers seem to have been the last, with the 
exception of the tavern-keepers, to give up the old signs. After the 
Great Fire, some of the ancient signs which were cut in stone, and which 
had escaped the conflagration, were got out of the ruins, and afterwards 
placed in the front of the plain, yet solid, brick buildings which were 
erected after tliat event. Some of these — the “ Cluiined Bear,” the 
“ Collared Swan.” the “ Moon and Seven Stars,” and “ Sun,” in Cheap 
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side, and some otliers 'vyhich we now engrave — are still preserved. The 
carved wooden sign of the “ Man in the Moon,” in AVych Street, Stimuli 
is a rare example ; and the ‘‘Ilorse-shoe and ^Magpie,” in Fetter Lancv 
is one of tlic last of the suspended signs to be now found in the Cit}\ 



Amongst the painted signs of London taverns worth lUitioe, is one 
Oxford-street Tncarly opposite Kathbone-plnce), said to liave been paints 
by Hogarth. The subject is “ a man loaded with mischief.” He has a 
stout woman on liis shoulders, together with a monkey, mag]>ic, etc. 
male figure shown in this street picture seems to bear up pretty well under 
bis burden. 
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KABBOW ESCArE. — CABH RELIANCE ON TBOTILENCE. 

In the year 1552, Francis Pelusius, of sijcty-three years old, digging 
a well forty foot deep in the hill of St. Sebastian, the earth above him 
fell in upon him to thirty-live foot depth ; he was somewhat sensible before 
of what was coming, and opposed a plank, which by chance he had \vith 
him, against the ruins, himself lying under it ; by this means he was 
prot('cted from the huge weight oi earth, and retained some room and 
breath to himself, by which he lived seven days and nights without food or 
bleep, without an}' pain or sorrow, being fiJlof hope, which he placed in God 
only. Ever and anon he called for help, as being yet safe, but was heard 
by none, though he could hear the motion, noise and words of tliose that 
W'ere above him, and could count the hours as the clock went. After the 
seventh day, he being all this wliih' given for dead, they brought a bier 
for his corpse, and when a good part of the well was digged up, on a 
sudden they heard the voice of one crying from the bottom. At first 
they W('r(’ afraid, as if it liad been the voice of a subterranean spirit ; the 
voice continuing, they had some hope of his life, and hastened to dig 
to him, till at last, after they had given him a glass of wine, they drew 
him np living and well, his strength so entire that to lilt him out he 
would not sufier himself to bo bound, nor would use any help of another. 
Yea, lie was of so sound understanding, that, jesting, lie drew out his 
purse and gave them nioiuw, saying He had been u'ith such good hosts^ 
that for seven dags it had not cost him a farthing, 

CKILING OF WHITEHALL. 

The celebrated painting on the roof of the Ilanqueting Pfousc, has been 
restored, rc-painted, and refreshed, not fewer than three times. In the 
reign of James 11., 16h>7, Tarrey Walton, a painter of still life, and thc^ 
keeper of the king’s pictures, was ai>pointed toi^-touch tliis grand work 
of art, which had then (as api)ears by the Privy Council Book) been 
painted only sixty years. Walton was paid £212 for its complete restora- 
tion, ’which sum W'as considered by ISir Cliristopher Wren, ‘‘as very 
modest and reasonable.” It was restored a second time by the celebrated 
Cipriani ; and for a third time by a painter named Kigaud. 

BUNYAN’s BIBLE. 

John Bunyan’s Bible (printed by Bill and Barker) bound in morocco,, 
and which nad been his companion during his twelve years’ unjustifiable 
confinement in Bedford gaol, where he wrote his “ f ilgrim’s Progress, 
was purchased at the sale of the library of the Rev. S. Palmer, of 
Hackney, March, 1814, for the late Samuel Whithn^ad, Esq., for the 
sura of £21. This Bible, and the “ Book of Martyrs,” are said to have 
constituted the whole library of Bimyan during his imprisonment. 

SBECIMENS OP ROYAL GRANTS. 

In 120G, King John grants to W. de Camville a licence to destroy 
game in any of the royal forests, which proves the origin of the Gams 
J^aws. 

1238, Henry HI. gave 500/. to Baldwyn, Emperor of Cons tan tinopU*. 
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1U42. King Edward III. forgives to the mayor and citizens A London 
the indignation and rancour of mind that he bad conceived against them. 

1344. The king grants to Adam Thorp, the trimmer of his bexird, 
'Certain lands at Eye, near ^ye8tminste^. ITie scrupulous attention which 
Edward 111. paid to that ornament of Ids face, may be seen in his bronze 
-elfigy in Westminster Abbey, wluch was taken from a mask after hii 
•death. 

1409. The king settles on Joan of Navarre, his queen, 10,000/. per 
annum. 

1417. Henry V. gi*ants to Joan Warin, his nurse, an annuity of 20/. 
during life. 

1422. The jewels which had belonged to King Henry V'., and were 
valued at so large a sum as 40,000/., were delivered to Sir Henry Fitz 
Hugh, and his other executors, for the payment of his personal debts. 

1422. The ‘‘ Pysane,” or great collar of gold and rubies, was pawned 
by the king to his unele, Cardinal lieaufort, who is supposed, at the time 
of his deatn, to have amassed more wealth than any suhject in England. 

COFFEE AND TEA. 

The bill for attendance at the Dorchester Assizes in 1686 of Mr. John 
firagge, the town-clerk of Lyme, presents this novelty — the article 
coffee is charged 2d. This may have been drunk at a coffee-house. 
Coffee "was introduced from Turkey in 1650. 

An advertisement in the ‘‘Merciirius Politicus,’^ Sept. 30, 1658, 
instructs how “ That excellent and bj" all physitians approved China 
drink, called by the (Jhincans Tcha, by other nations, ta^ alias tee, is 
sold at the Sultana’s Head Coffee-house, in Sweeting’s-rents, by the 
Exchange, London , — 

There was a coj)hec-house” in St. Michael’s- alley, Comhill, about 
1657. Tea, coffee, and chocolate were placed under tne excise. There 
•was no tax upon these commodities when imported, but when made int<» 
drink, as tea was, at 8d. a gallon, aud sold at these houses. 

REMARKABLE PRESERVATION OF IITMAN UAIU SINCE THE NORMAN PERIOD. 

In 1839 a coffin was discovered in the abbey church of Romjiey, which 
had originally contained the body of a female of the above early time. The 
bones bad entirely decayed, but the Li'*-, with its characteristic in- 
destructibility, was found entire, and appe«.''*ed as if the skull had only 
recently been removed from it, retaining its form entire, and having 
plaited tails eighteen inches in length. It is still preserved in a glass 
case, lying upon the same block of oak wffiich has been its pillow for 
centuries, 

PUBLIC TASTE FOR CONJURING IN 1718. 

One of the amusements of 1718 was tlie juggling exhibition of a fire- 
eater, whose name was De Higlitrehight, a native of the valley of An- 
nivi in the Alps. This tremendous person ate burning cools, chewed 
flaming brimstone and swallowed it, licked a red-hot poker, placed a red- 
hot heater on his tongue, kindled coals on liis tongue, siiftered them to 
ije blown, and broiled meat on them, ate melted pitch, brimstone, bees- 
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wax, sealing-wax, and rosin, with a spwn ; and, to complete the busi- 
ness, he performed all these impossibilities fire times per diem^ at the 
Duke of Marlborough’s Head, in Fleet-street, for the trifling receipts of 
28. 6d., Is. 6d., and Is. Master Hightrehight had the honour of exhibit 
ing before Lewis XIV., the Emperor of Germany, the King of Sicily, 
the Doge of Venice, and an infinite number of princes and nobles — and 
the Prince of Wales, who had nearly lost this inconceivable pleasure by 
tlie envious interposition of the Inquisition at Bologna and in Piedmont, 
which holy office seemed inclined to try their mode of hurninfon his 6ody, 
leaving to him the care of resisting the flames and rendering them 
harmless ; but he was preserved from the unwelcome ordeal by the in- 
terference of the Dutchess Royal Regent of Savoy and the Marquis 
Bentivoglia. 

THE Tmuin’ns of science and rERSEVE3LLNCE. 

Distance seems not to have entered into the calculations of the 
engineers who built those monuments of human skiR— carriage -roads 
over the Alps. They were after a certain grade, and they obtained it, 
though by contortions and serpentine tvindings that seem almost 
endless. Thus the Simplon averages nowhere more than one inch 
elevation to a foot, and, indeed, not quite tliat. Thirty thousand men 
were employed on this road six years. There are six hundred and 
eleven bridges in less than forty miles, ten galleries, and twenty houses 
of refuge, while the average uudth of the road is over twenty-five feet. 
The Splugen presents almost as striking featui’es as the Simplon. From 
these facts, some idea may be gatliercd of the stupendous work it must 
be to cany a carriage-road over the Alps, 

emu STM AS TIE. 

The following appeared in the Neiccastle Chronicle^ 6th January, 
1770:— 

“ Monday last was brought from Howick to Berwick, to be shipped for 
London, for Sir Henry Grey, hart., a pie, the contents whereof are as 
follows: — 2 bushels of flour, 20 lbs. of butter, 4 geese, 2 turkeys, 2 
rabbits, 4 wild ducks, 2 woodcocks, 6 snipes, 4 partridges, 2 neats* 
tongues, 2 cui'lews, 7 blackbirds, and G pigeons : it is supposed a very 

f reat curiosity, was made by Mrs. I^orothy Patterson, house-keeper at 
[owick. It was near nine ftet in circumference at bottom, weighs about 
twelve stones, will take two men to present it at table ; it is neatly fitted 
with a case, and four small wheels to facilitate its use to every guest 
that inclines to partake of its contents at table.” 

THE UFAS, (poison) TREE. 

We give here on instance of the extravagancies of ancient travellers, thiji 
tissue of falsehoods being taken from “ Foersch’s Description of Java — 
Tha Bohon Ui}ae is situated in the Island of Java about twenty- 
reven leagues from Batavia, fourteen fiora Soulis Charta, the seat 
of the Emperor, and between eighteen and twenty leagues from Tinkjoe, 
the present residence of tho Sultan of Java, it is surrounded on ail 
sides by a circle of high hiRs and mountains ; and the country rouiid 
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it, to tho distance of ten or tw’elt'e miles from the tree, is entire?^ 
barren. Kot a tree, nor a shrub, nor even the least plant or grass is to 
be seen. I have made the tour all around this clangorous spot, at 
about eighteen miles distant from the centre, and I found the aspect of 
the country on all sides equally dreary. The easiest aseeiit of the hills 
is from that part where the old tcclesiastick dwells, Erom his house tlio 
criminals ai‘e sent for the poison, into which the points of all warlike 
instruments are dipped. It is of liigh value, and produces a consider- 
able revenue to the Emperor. The poison wldeh is procured from this 
tree is a gum that issues out betw^een the bark and the tree itself, like 
the camphor. Malefactors, Tvho for tlieir crimes are sentenced to die, are 
the only persons who fetch the poison ; and this is tlie only chance they 
have of sa^dng their lives. After sentence is pronounced upon them by 
the Judge, they are asked in Court, w'hcther tliey will die by the liands 
of the executioner, or wliether tliev will go to the U[>as-tree for a box of 
poison? They commonly prefer tfie latter proposal, as there is not only 
some chance of preserving their lives, but also a certainty, in case of 
tlieir safe return, that a provision will be made for them in future by tho 
Emperor. They are also permitted to as>k a favour from the Emperor, 
which is generally of a trilling nature, and commonly granted. Th(‘y 
are then provided with a silver or tortoise-shell box, in which they are 
to put the poisonous gum, and are properly instructed how to proceed 
while they are upon tlieir dangerous expedition. They are always told 
to attend to the direction of the wind, as they arc to go towards the tree 
before the wind ; so that the effluvia from the tree is always blown from 
them. They go to the house of the old ecclesiastic, who prepares them 
by prayers and admonitions for tlu'ir future fate ; he puts tlieni on ahmg 
leathern cap with two gla.s.^es before their eyes, which comes down as far 
as their breast; and also ])ro\ides tluan with a pair of leather gloves. 
They are conducted by the priest, and tlieir friends, and relations, abotit 
two miles on their jourm y. The old Ecclesiastick assured me that in 
upwards of thirty years, he liad dismissed above seven hundred criminals 
in the manner described, and that scarcely two out of twenty have re- 
turned. All the Malayans consider this tree as an holy instrument of 
the great prophet to punish the sins of mankind, and, therefore, tc; die 
of the poison of the Upas is generally considered among them as an 
honourable death. This, however, is certain, that from Mteen to eighteen 
miles round this tree, not only no human creature can exist, but no 
animal of any kind has ever been discovered, there are no lish in tha 
waters, and w’hen any birds fly so near this tree that ti^e elfluvia reaches 
them, they drop down dead. 

DEATH CAUSED BT 

In Hamburg, in 1784, a singular accident occasioned the death of a 
young couple. The lady going to the church of the Augustin Friars^ 
knelt down near a Mausoleum, ornamented wuth divers figures in marble, 
among which was that of Death, armed witli a scythe, a smaU piece of 
the scythe being loose, fell on the hood of the lady^s mantelet. On her 
retain home, she mentioned the circrmistance as a matter of indififerenoe 
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to her husbontJ, who, being a credulous and superstitious man, cried out 
in a terrible panic, that it was a presage of the death of his dear wife. 
The same day he was seized with a violent fever, took to his bed, and 
■died. The disconsolate lady was so affected at the loss, that she was 
taken ill, and soon followed him. They were both interred in the same 
grave ; and their inheritance, which was very considerable, fell to some 
veiy distant relations. 

ST, PAUL AND THE VIPER. — THE CHURCH AT MALTA* 

Not far from the old city of Yaletta, in the island of Malta, there is 
a small cliiirch dedicated to St. Paul, and just by the church, a mira- 
<‘iiloiis statue of the Saint with a viper on his hand ; supposed to be 
jdaced on the very s[)ot on whicli he was received after his shipwreck on 
this island, and where he sliook the viper off his hand into the hre, 
without being hurt by it. At which time the Maltese assure us, the 
Saint cursed all the venomous animals of the island, and banished them 
for ever ; just as St. Patrick treated those of his favourite isle. Whether 
this bo tile cause of it or not, wc shall leave to divines to determine, 
though if it had, St. Imkc w'ould probably have mentioned it in the Acts 
•of the Apostles ; but the fact is certain, that there are no venomous 
.animals in Malta. 

THE FIRST HERMITS — WHY SO-CALLED. 

Hermits, or (from the Greek a desert place,) were 

men who retired to desert places to avoid persecution ; they lod^din 
oaves and cells : — 

^Vlirn from tlie mountain’s grassy side, 

Tlu'ir guiltless feast they bring ; 

A s( np with herbs and fruit supply’d, 

And water from tlic spring.” 

The first hermit was Paul, of Thebes, in Egypt, who lived about the 
year 1200 ; the second, was JSt. Anthony, also of Egypt, who died in 345, 
at the age of lOo. 

ST. James’s square. 

The author of A Tour throiK/h the Idand of Great Britain (Daniel 
Defoe), second edition, 1738, gives us the following particulars of tliis 
aristocratic locality: — “The alterations lately made in St. James’s 
S(iiiare are entitlccl to our particular notice. It used to be in a very 
ruinous condition, considering the noble bouses in it, which are inhabited 
by the fiir't (quality. But now it is iinelj paved all over with heading- 
stone ; a curious oval bason full of waiter, surrounded with iron rails on 
a dwmrf waill, is placed in the middle, mostly 7 feet deep and 150 
diameter. In the ct iitre is a pedestal about liftecn feet square, designed 
for a statue of King AVilliam HI. The iron rails are octagonal, and at 
i nch angle without the rails, is a stone pillar about 9 feet high, and a 
lamp on the top. The gravel walk within the rails is about 26 feet broad 
from each angle to the m;irgiii of the basin. It was done at the expense 
>of the inlinbitants by virtue of an act of parliament. The house that 
once belong(;d to the bake of Ormond, and since to the Duke of Cbaudo«, 
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ispnlleddown and makes three Boble ones, besides finestables and coach* 
houses behind, and two or three more go^ hoxises in the street leading 
to St, Jameses Church. This noble square wants nothing but to have the 
lower part of it, near Pall Mall, built of a piece with the rest, and the 
desired statue to be erected in the middle of the basin. 

“His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales has taken the Duke of 
NTorfolk’s house, and another adjoining to it, which are now (October, 
1737), actually repairing for hLs town residence ; Carlton House being too 
email for that purpose. 


THE MOlUYSniRE FLOODS. 

In the month of August, 1829, the province of Moray and adjoining 
districts were visited ])y a tremendous flood. Its ravages were most 



destructive along the course of those rivers which have their source in 
the Cairagorm mountains. The waters of the Findhom and the Spey, 
and their tributaries, rose to an unexampled height. In some parts of 
their course these streams rose fifty feet above their natural level. Many 
houses were laid desolate, much agricultiiral produce was destroyed, and 
several lives were lost. The woodcut in our text nprosents the situation 
of a boatman called Sandy Smith, and his family, in the plains of Forres. 

They were huddled together,” says the ohxiuent historian of the Floods, 
‘‘ on a spot of ground a few feet square, some forty or fifty yards below 
the^ inundated dwelling. Sandy ^vas sometimes standing and sometimes, 
sitting on a small cask, and, as the beholders fancied, watching with 
intense anHety the progress of the flood, and trembling for every large 
tree that it brought sweeping past them. Ilis ^vife, covered with a 
blanket, sat shivering on a bit of a log, one child in her lap, and a girl oi 
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ul/unt seyenteen, and a boy of about twelve years of age, leaning against 
her side. A bottle and a glass on the ground, near the man, gave the 
8i>cctators, as it had doubtleas given him, some degree of comfort. About 
a score of sheep were standing around, or wading or swumming in the 
sliallows. Three cows and a small horse, picking at a broken rick of 
straw that seemed to be half-adoat, were al.so grouped with the family.'' 
The account of the rescue of tlie siLflerers is given with a powerful 
dramatic elfect, but we cannot afford S])acc for tlie quotation. The 
courageous adventurers who manned the boat for this dangerous enter- 
prise, after being carried over a cataract, which overwhelmed their boat, 
caught hold of a floating hay-cock, to which they clung till it stuck 
among some young alder-trees. Each of them then grasping a bough, 
they supported tliemselves for two hours among the Aveak and brittle 
branches. They afterwards recoveri^l the boat under circumstances 
almost miraculous, and finally succeeded in rescuing Sandy and his 
family from their perilous situation. 

TREATMENT AND CONDITION OF AVOMEN IN FORMER TIMTIS. 

From the suhA^ersion of the Roman Empire, to the fourteenth or fif- 
teenth centur}', women spent most of their time alone, almost entiie 
strangers to the joys of social life ; they seldom went abroad, but to 
he spectators of such public diversions and amusements as the fashions 
of tne times countenanced. Francis I. was the first who introduced 
women on public days to Court ; before his time nothing was to be seen 
at any of tne Courts of Europe, but grey-bearded politicians, plotting 
the destruction of the rights and liberties of niaidvind, and warriors 
clad in corajdetc armour, ready to put their plots in execution. In the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries elegance had scarcely any existence, 
and even cleanliness Avas hardly considered as laudable. The use of 
linen was not knoAvn ; and the most delicate of the fair sex Avore woollen 
shifts. In Paris they had meat only tliree times a week ; and one hun- 
dred liATCs, (about live pounds sterliiig,) was a large portion for a young 
lady. The bettor sort of citizens used splinters of A\’ood and rags aipp<‘d 
in oil, instead of candles, which, in those days, were a raritj' hardly to 
be met Avith. AVine was only to be had at the shops of the Apothecaries, 
where it Avas sold as a cordial ; and to rule in a tAvo -wheeled cart, along 
the dirty rugged streets, was reckoned a grandeur of so enviable a 
nature, that Philip the Fair prohibited the A\ivcs of citizens from en- 
joying it. In the time of Henry Vlll. of England, the peers of the 
realm carried their wives behind them on horseback, when they went to 
London ; and in the same manner took them back to their country seats., 
with hoods of Avaxed linen over their heads, and ASTapped in mantles jf 
cloth to secure them from the cojd. 

nOMKR IN A NUTSHELL. 

Huct, Bishop of Avranohes, thus Avrites in his autobiography : — 
** When his Highness the Dauphin was one day conlined to nis bed by 
n aligbt illness, and wo Avho stood round were eudcaA’tmring to entertain 
him oy pleasant conversation, mention was by chance made of the person 
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who boasted that he had written Homer’s Iliad in (diaracters so nunnta, 
that the whole could be enclosed in a walnut shell. This appearing in- 
credible to many of the company, I contended not only that it might bo 
done, but that 1 could do it. As they expressed their astonishment at 
this assertion, that I might not bo suspected of idle boasting, I im- 
mediately ^ut it to the proof. I tlicrefore took the fourth part of a com- 
mon leaf of paj>er, and on its narrower side \\rote a single line in so small 
a character that it contained twenty verses of the Iliad : of such linet 
each page of the paper could easily admit 120, therefore the i)age would 
contain 2400 Homeric verses : and as the leaf so divided would give 
eight pages it would afford room for above 19,000 verses, whereas the 
whole number in rhe Iliad docs not exet^ed 17,000. Thus by my single 
line I demonstrated my proposition.” 

AUTOBIOCiKAl'lIY OF CIIAKING CROSS AND CIIEArsiDE CROSS. 

The folio uung interesting “Autobiographies” of the Old I^ndon 
Crosses, are extracted from Henry Peacham’s Dialogue between the Crofsse 
in Cheap and Charing Cross, confronting each other, as fearing their 
fall in these nneertaine times, four leaves, 41o. 1641. 

“ Charing Cross. — I am made Jill of white marble (which is not per- 
ceived of euery one) and so cemented with mortar made of the purest 
lime, Callis sand, whites of eggs and the strongest wort, that 1 detie all 
hatchets and hammers whatsoever. In King Henry the Eighth^s daios I 
was begge^d, and should have been degraded for that I had: — Then in 
Edward the Sixe, when Soinersc t-lioiise was Vuiilding, I was in danger ; 
after that, in the reign of Ouec n Elizabeth, one of her footmen had like 
to have run away with me ; but the great(‘st danger of all 1 was in, when 
I quak’d for fear, was in the time of King James, for I was eight times 
begged : — ^part of me was bespoken to make a kitchen cliiruney for a 
ehiefe constable in Shoreditch ; an inn-keeper in Holborn had bargained 
tor as much of me as would make two ti'oughes, one to stand under a 
piimpe to water his guests’ horses, and the other to give his swine their 
meate in ; the rest of my j>oore carcase should have been carried I know 
not whither to the repaire of a decayed stone bridge (as I was told) on 
the top of Harrow-hui. Ourroyall /orefather and founder, King Edward 
the First you know, built our sister cross(‘s, Lincolnc, Granthame, 
Wobume, Northampton, Stonie-Stratford, Dunstable, Saint Albanos, 
and ourselves here in London, in the 21st yeare of his raigne, in tbo 
yeare 1289.” 

“ Cheapside Cross. — After this most valiant and excellent king bad 
built me in forme, answerable in beauty and proportion to the rest, 1 fell 
to decay, at which time one John Hatherly, maior of London, having 
first obtained a licence of King Henry the SLxt, anno 1441, I was re- 
paired in a beautiful manner.^ John rlsher, a mercer, after that gave 
<‘>00 markes to my new erecting or building, which was finished anno 
1484, and after in the second yeare of Henry the Eighth, I was gilded 
over against the coming in of Cliarles the Fift Emperor, and newly then 
,gildcd against the coronation of King Edward the Sixt, and gilded againe 
anno 15*34, against the coronation of King Philip. Lord, how oftenhav® 
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I been presented by juries of the quest for incombranoe of the street, 
and hindring of cartes and carriages, yet I have kept my standing ; 1 
shall never forget how upon the 21st of June, anno 1581, my lower 
statues were in the night with ropes pulled and re M down, as in the 
resurrection of Christ — the image of the Virgin Mary, Edward the Con- 
fessor, and the rest. Then arose many divisions and new sects formerly 
unheard of, as Martin Marprelate, alias Penrie, Browne, and sundry 
others, as the chronicle will inform yon. My crosse should have been 
taken quite away, and a Piramis errected in the place, but Queen 
Elizabeth (that queen of blessed memory) commanded some of her privie 
eonneeD, in her Majesties name, to write unto Sir Nicholas Mosely, then 
Maior, to have me againe repaired with a crosse ; yet for all this I stood 
bare for a yeare or two after : Her Highness being very angry, sent 
expresse word she would not endure their contemnt, but expressly com- 
manded forthwith the crosse should be set up, ana sent a strict command 
to Sir William Rider, Lord Maior, and bade him to respect my antiquity ; 
for that is the ancient ensigneof Christianity, &c. This letter was dated 
December 24, anno 1600. laist of all I was marvellously beautified and 
xidorned against the comming in of King James, and fenced about with 
sharp jiointed barres of iron, against the rude and villainous hands of 
MHjh as upon condition as they might have the pulling me down, would 
be bound to rifle all Cheapside.’’ 

It is scarcely necessary to say that both crosses have long since dis- 
appeared, and tlnar sites hocoiu^ uncertain, although the name of CliariDg 
Cr^ still distinguishes an important London district. 

SOMKTlirNG LIKE A FEAST. 

Lelond mentions a feast given by the Archbishop of York, at his 
installation, in the reign of Edward TV. The following is a specimen : — 
300 quarters of wheat, 300 tuns of ale, 100 tuns of wine, 1,000 sheep, 
104 oxen, 304 calves, 304 swine, 2,000 geese, 1,000 capons, 2,000 pigs, 
400 swans, 104 peacocks, 1,500 hot venison pasties, 4,000 cold, 5,000 
custards hot and cold. Such entertainments are a picture of maimers. 

EGYTTIAK TOYS IN THE BRITISH MUSEUIT. 

The truth of the old proverb, that ‘‘ there is nothing new under the 
sun,” will be recogiiisea on an examination of the interesting group 
which forms the subject of our engraving. Here are dolls of different 
shapes, some of them for good childricn, and some, perhaps, for had ; 
foot- balls, covered with leather, &o,, the stitches in parts still firmly 
adhering ; models of fishes and J^uit ; and round pellets, which the 
** small boys” of the present day'' would call marbles.” These toys 
have been played witn by little ' Egyptians who have been dea^ and 
buried three or four thousand ye/ara. 

Many of the toys that hold i^ilaces in the English and other ml rket«k 
ore, so far os fasliion is concerned, of considerable antiquity, liaNang 
been made, without any alte/ration in pattern, by certain families for 
several generations. In th^ mountainous districts of the Savoy and 
Siiitzerland, large numbe^, both of children and grown persons, arc 
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constantly employed in the manufacture of Noah’s-arks, milkmaidj, Aoi 
Some of the aoimals carved in wood, and sold here for small prices, 
show considerable skill in tiie imitation of the forms of nature, and 
could only be produced at their present cost, owing to the cheapness ol 
living in those districts, and to the systematic division of iabo^ir. 

Near the birth-place of Prince Albert is a very large manufactory of 



military toys, such as drims, trumpets, helmets, &c, ; and in parts *>; 
Holland — 

The childnm take ploasitire in makijn?!r 

T^Tiat the child] en of Jiiifjhmd take plojisurc in breaking." 

THE PVltAMTDS* OF KOYPT. 

The Pyramids of Eg}"pt, especially t]i\j two largest of the Pyramids of 
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Jkeh, are the most Btupendons masses of biiildin^ in stone, that human 
labour has ever been known to aooomplish. The Egyptian Pyramids, of 
which, large and small, and in diiferent states of preservation, the 
number is very considerable, are ail situated on the west side of the 
Nile, and they extend, in an irregular line, and in groups, at some dis- 
tance from each other, from the neighbourhood of Jizieh, m 30P N. iat. as 



far south as 29® N. lat., a length of between 60 and 70 miles* All the 
Pyramids have square bases, and their sides face the cardinal points. 

The Pyramids of Jizeh are nearly opposite to Cairo. They stand on a 
plateau or terrace of limestone, which is a projection from the Libyan 
mountain-chain. The surface of the terrace is barren and irregular, 
and iscovered with sand and small fragments of rock ; its height, measured 
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from the base of the Great Pyramids, is 164 feet above the Nile in il» 
low state, taken at an average of the years 1798 to 1801, The north* 
east angle of the Great Pyramid is 1700 yards £rom the canal which runs 
between the terrace and the Nile, and about live miles from the Nile itself^ 

Herodotus was informed by the priests of Memphis that the Great 
Pyramid was built by Cheops, King of Egypt, about 900 b. c., or about 
450 years before Herodotus visited Egypt. He says that 100,000 men 
were employed twenty years in building it, and that the body of Cheopa 
was placed in a room beneath the bottom of the PjTamid, surrounded by 
a vault to which the waters of the Nile were conveyed through a subter- 
ranean tunnel. A chamber under the centre of the P^Tainid has indeed 
been discovered, but it does not appear to be the tomb of Clieops. It if 
about 56 feet above the low- water level of the Nile. The second PjTa- 
mid was built, Herodotus says, by Cephren, or C’ephrenes, the brother 
and successor of Cheops ; and the third by Mycerinus, the son of Cheopt. 

TEST OF COUHAOK IIJ A CHILD. 

In the education of their children, the Anglo-Saxons only sought to 
render them dauntless and apt for the two most important occupations 
of their future lives — war and the chase. It was a usual trial of a child^s 
courage, to place him on the sloping roof of a building, and if, without 
acrcaming or terror he held fast, he was styled a stout heroe, or brave 
boy. — llowel, 

EXECUTION OF RAVILLIAC, WHO ASSASSINATED HENKY THE FOUBTH 

OF FKANCE. 

The scene is thus described in a volume published in 1728: — 

“ This Francis Ravillisus was born in Angoulesme, by profession a 
lawyer, who, after the committing of that horrid fact, being seized and 
put upon the rack, May 27 ; the 25th he had sentence of death possef^ 
on him, and was executed accordingly in the manner following, Ijle 
was brought out of prison in his shirt, with a torch of two pound weig ht 
lighted in one hand, and the knife wherewith he murdered the ku ig 
ebained to the other ; he was then set upright in a dung-cart, where in 
he was carried to the greve or place of execution, where a strong scaffo^ 
waa built ; at his coming upon the scadbld he crossed himsmf, a 
that he dyed a Papist ; then he was bound to an engine of wood nia^ 
like St. Andrew’s cross ; which done, his hand with the knife chained 
to it was put into a furnace, then flaming with Are and brimstone, 
wherein it was in a most terrible manner consumed, at which he cast 
forth horrible cries yet would he not confess any thing ; after which the 
executioner having made pincers red hot in the same fumaoe, they did 
pinch the brawn oi his arms and thighs, the calves of hia legs, with 
other fleshy parts of his body, then they poured into the wounds so^^ng 
oil, rosin, pitch, aud brimstone melted together ; but to 
last act of his tragedy equal in torments to the rest, they caused 
four strong horses to be brought to tear hia body in pieces, where 
being ready to suffer his last torment, he was again questioned, but 
would not reveal any thing, and so died without calling upon God, or 
fp^iiig one word concerning Heaven : his flesh and joints were m* 
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•trongly knit together, that these four horses could not ii a long time 
dismember him, but one of them fainting, a gentleman who was present, 
mounted upon a mighty strong horse, alighted, and tyed him to one ol 
the wretch’s limbs, yet for all this they were constrained to out the 
flesh under his arms and thighs with a sharp razor, whereby his body 
was the easier tom in pieces ; which done, the fury of the people was so 
great, that they pulled nis dismembered carcass out of the executioner’s 
hands, which they dragged up and down the dirt, and, cutting jjff Hie 
flesh with their knives, the bones which remained were brought to the 
place of execution, and there burnt, the ashes were cast in the wind, 
being judged unworthy of the earth’s burial ; by the same sentence all 
his goods were forfeited to the king. It was also ordained that the 
house where he had been born should be beaten down, a recompence 
being given the owner thereof, and nevei any house to be built again 
upon that ground ; that within fifteen days after the publication of the 
sentence, by sound of trumpet in the town of Angoulesme, his father 
and mother should depart the realm, never to return again ; if they did, 
to be hanged up presently : his brethren, sisters, and other kindred, were 
forbidden to carry the name of Ravdlliac, but to tiike some other, and 
the substitute of the king’s attorney -geni ral had charge to see the 
execution of the sentence at his peril.” 

KNIVES AND FORKS. 

In all ancient pictures of Eating, &c. knives are seen in the hands 
of the guests, but no Forks ^ — Turner's Saxons. 

** Here I wrill mention a thing,” says Coiy’at in his * Crudities,’ “that 
might have been sjwken of before in the discourse of the first Italian 
toun. I obscrued a custome in all those Italian cities and towmes through 
which I passed, that is not vsed in any other country that I saw in my 
traules, neither doe I think that any other nation of Christendome dotn 
vse it, but only Italy. Ihe Italians, and also most strangers that are 
oommorant in Italy, "doe alwaies at their meales vse a little forke when 
they cut their meate. For w’^hile with their knife, which they hold in 
one hand, they cut their meate out of the dish, they fasten their forke, 
which they hold in their other bond, upon the same dish, so that what- 
soever he be that sitting in the company of others at meate, should vn- 
aduisedly touch the dish of meate with nis fingers from which all at the 
table doe cut, he will give occasion of oflence unto the company, as 
hauing transgressed the laws of good manners, in so much that for hia 
error he shall be at the least broue-beaten, if not reprehended in words. 

This form of feeding, I vnderstand, is generally vsed in all places of 
Italy, their forkes being for the most part made of jTon or steele, and 
some of siluer ; but tliose are used only by gentlemen. The reason ol 
this their curiosity is, because the Italian cannot by any means indurs 
to have his dish touched with fingers, seeing all men’s fingers are not 
alike clean. Hereu}wn I myself thought good to imitate the Italian 
fashion by this forkc^d cutting of meate. not only while I was in Italy, 
but also in German v, and oftentimes in England, since I came home : 
being once quipped for that frequent vsing of my forke, by a oertaio 
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gentleanaai, a famiHar friend of mine, one Mr. Laurence Whitaker, vho 
m his merry humour doubted not to call me at table furcifer, only for 
Tsing a forke at feeding, but for no other cause .” — Coryais Crudities, 
1611. 

Even when Heylin published hia Cosmography, (1652,) forks were 
still a novelty. See his Third Book, where having spoken of the ivciy 
sticks used by the Chinese, he adds, “ The use of silver forks, which is 
by some of our spruce gallants taken up of late^ came from thence into 
Italy, and from mence into England .” — Aikiquarian Repertoi'y. 



CHINESE PUNISHMENT OF THE KANG OE WOODEN COLLaH. 


The Chinese are very quiet and orderly ; and no wonder, because they 
are afraid of the great bamboo stick. 

The mandarins (or rulers of towns) often sentence offenders to lie 
upon the CTound, and to have thirty strokes of the bamboo. But the 
wooden collar is worse than the bamboo stick. It is a great piece of 
wood with a hole for a man to put his head through. The men in 
wooden collars are brought out of their prisons every morning and 
chained to a wall, where everybody passing by can see them. They 
ca^ot feed themselves in thfdr wooden collars, because they cannot 
bring their hands to their mouths ; but sometimes a son may be seen 
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feeding his luther, as he stands chained to the wall. There are men also 
whose business it is to feed the prisoners. For great crimes men are 
strangled or beheaded. 



CASCADE DBS PELERINES. 


There is a waterfall in Charaouni which no tr aveUer sbouid omit 
going to see, called the Cascade des Pelerines. It t is one of the most 
Ottrio’is and beauti ful scenes in Switzerland. A s torrent issues from 
Che Glacier des Pelerines, high up the mountain, 's above the Glacier 
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du Bossoha, and descends, by a succession of leaps, in a deep gorge 
from precipice to precipice, almost in one continual cataract ; bu 
it IS all tbe while merely gathering force, and preparing for ite Iasi 
magniticent deep plunge and recoil of beauty. Springing in one rounc 
condensed column out of the gorge, over a perpendicular clilF, it strikes, 
at its fall, with its whole body of water, into a sort of vertical rock basin, 
which one would suppose its prodigious velocity and weight would spilt 
into a thousand pieces ; but the wliolo cataract, thus arrested, at once 
suddenly rebounas in a parabolic arch, at least sixty feet into the air ; 
and then, having made tliis spltiidid airy curvature, falls with great 
noise and beautj into the natiinil channel below. It is beyond measure 
beautiful. It is like the fall of divine grace into chosen hearts, that 
s(*nd it forth again for the world's refreshment, in something like such a 
shower and spray of loveliness, to go winding its life-giving course after- 
wards, as still waters in CToen pastures. The force of the recoil from the 
plunge of so large a body of water, at such a height, is so great, that 
largt' stones, thrown into the stream above the full, may be heard amidst 
the din striking into the basin, and then are instantly seen caret'rin^ in 
the arch of Hashing waters. The same is the case with hushes and pieces 
of wood, which tne boys are always active in throwing in, for the 
euriosity of visitors, who stand below, and see each object invariably 
carried aloft with the cataract, in its rebounding atmospheric gambols. 
When the sun is in the right position, the rainbows play about the fail 
like the glancing of sujK^^utural wings, as if angels were takin^j; a 
shower-bath. If you haf/ “the head and the legs of a charaoia,” 
you may climb entirelyU bove this magnificent scene, and look out 
over the clitf right down^ato the point where the cataract shoot-s like 
the lightning, to be again Aiot back in ten thousand branching jeU of 
rtiamonds. 

mTERESTING IXCIIIENT CONNECTED WITH THE BAllOilETER. 

In navigation, the barometer has become an important element of 
giiidance, and a most mtcresting incident is recounted by Capt. Basil 
Hall, indicative of its \/alue in the oi)en sea. AMiiio cruising oft* the 
of South America, i in the Medusa frigate, one day, when within the 
tropics, the commander Ulji brig in company was dining with him. After 
dinner, the conversatio on the natural plienoineiia of the region, 

when Captain Hall's afteHron w'as accidentally directed to the baiometer 
in the state-room wheiie the}" were seated, and to his surprise he observed 
it to evince violent anti frequent alteration. His experience told him to 
expect bad weather, ar^d he mentioned it to his friend. II is companion, 
however, only lau^hedt the day was splendid in the extreme, the sun 
was shining with its i^tmost brilliance, and not a cloud specked tbe deep 
blue sky above. Bul^ Captain Hall was too uneasy to be satisfied with 
bare appearances, lie hurried his friend to his sliip, and gave imme- 
diate directions for shortening the top hamper of the frigate as speedily 
as possible. His lieu :enant8 and the men looked at him in mute surprise, 
ana one or two of t he former ventured to suggest the inutility of th# 
prooeeding. The ca] itain, however, persevered. Tlie sails were foiled : 
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the topmaste were struck ; in short, eveiything that coiild oppose the wind 
was made os snug as possible. His niend, on the contrary, stood in 
under eyery sail. 

The wisdom of Captain Hall’s proceedings was, however, speedily evi- 
dent ; just, indeed, as he was beginning to doubt the accuracy of his 
instrument. For hardly had the necessary preparations been made, and 
while his eye was ranging over the vessel to see if hia instructions had 
been obeyed, a dark hazy hue was seen to rise in the horizon, a leaden 
tint rapidly overspread the sullen waves, and one of the most tremen- 
dous hurricanes burst upon the vesse-ls that ever seaman encountered 
on his ocean home. The sails of the brig were immediately loin to 
ribbons, her masts went by the board, and she was left a complete wreck 
on the tempestuous surf wdiich raged around her, while the frigate was 
driven wildly along at a furious rate, and had to scud under bare poles 
across the wide Pacific, full three thousand miles, before it could be said 
that she W'as in safet}' from the blast. 

AKCIIBISHOP CRANMKR’s DIETARY. 

In this curious document, quoted by Warton (Hist, of Poet, iii., 177, 
edit. 1840) an archbishop is allow^ed to have two swans or tw'o capons in 
a dish, a bishop one ; an archbishoj) six blackbirds at once, a bishop five,, 
a dean four, an archdeacon tw'o. If a d ’an lias four dishes in his first 
course, he is cot afterwards to have custards or fritters. An Archbishop 
may have six snipes, an archdeacon two. I^hbits, larks, pheasants, and 
partridges, are allow'ed in these proportionsJ^'A canon residentiary is to 
nave a swan only on a Sunday ; a rector ('"^sixteen marks, only thrc*o 
blackbirds in a week. 

THE king’s cock CRO TER. 

A singular custom, of matchless absurditji formerly existed in the 
English Court. During Lent, an ancient oftlcer of the crown, styled: 
the King’s Cock Grower, crowded the hour eachVnight wuthin the precincts 
of the Palace. On the Ash Wednesday, aftervthe accession of the house 
of Hanover, as the Prince of Wales (afterwarijs George II) sat dowm to 
supper, this officer abruptly entered the apiirtnient, and in a sound re- 
sembling the shrill pipe of a cock, crow ed past ten clock ! The astonished 
prince, at first conceiving it to be a premeditated insult, rose to resent 
the affront, but upon the nature of the cerenmnylbeing explained to him, 
he was satisfied. Since that period, this silly \ custom has been dis- 
continued. 

CHINESE DELICACIES. \ 

The Chinese eat, indiscriminately, almost every living creature which 
comes in their way ; dogs, cats, hawks, owls, eagUes and storks, are re- 
gular marketable commodities : in default of whicti a dish of rats, field- 
mice, or snakes, is not objected to. Cockroaches, ^nd other insects and 
reptiles are used for food or for medicine. Their \ taste for dogs’ ileslb 
is qiiite a passion. Young pups — plump, succulent!, and tender — fetch 
good prices at the market -stalls, wdiere a supply isWways to \ *=5 found. 
A disn of puppies, prepared by a skilful cook, is estteemed as n dish fit 
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for the gods. At every grand banquet it makes its appearance as a hash 
or stew. A young Englishman attached to our Canton factory, dining 
one day with a wealthy Ilong merchant, was (letermined to satisfy his 
curiosity in Chinese gastronomy by tasting all or most of the numerous 
dishes which were successively handed round. One dish pleased him so 
well that he ate nearly all that was put before him. On rctuniing home- 
wards some of his companions asked him how he liked the dinner, and 
how such and such disnos ; and then began to imitate the whining and 
barking of half a dozen puppies. The poor young man then understood, 
for the tirst time, that he had been eating dog, and was very angry, 
and very sick at the stomach. Other Europeans, however, ha\'e beca 
known to declare that they succeeded in conquering a prejudice, and that 
a six weeks old pup, properly fattened upon rice, aud dressed d la Chinoise, 
was really a bofine louche. 

A GREAT MARVEL SEEN IN SCOTLAND. 

The following strange and almost incredible account is given by Lind- 
say, of ritbcoltie: — “ About thi^ time (the beginning of the sixteenth 
century) there was a groat marvel si‘en in Scotland. A bairn was born, 
reckoned to bo a man-c'bilcl, but from the waist nj) was two fair persons, 
with all members inrtayniiig to two bodies; to wit, two luads, well- 
eyed, well-cared, and well-handed. The two bodies, the (Tie’s back was 
fast to the other’s, but from waist down th(‘V were but one ptd'sonage ; 
and it could nut lx.* know *“ the ingene of men from whitdi of ihb 
bodies the legs, &c., proce d. Notwithstanding Ibo King’s Majesty 
caused great care and diligi * on the up-bringing of both bodies ; caused 
nourish tlierri, and learn tlie/^ to sing and play on instruments of music. 
Who within short time e \(TV ingdiious and cunning in the art of 

music, whereby thiy could jday and smg two parts, tlie one llu‘ treble, 
and the other tlie ttiior, ’\.,nich wa> very dulee aud melodious to hear; 
tdie cominuii peo})]e (who treated them also) wondert d that they could 
speak diverse and sundry languages, that is to say, Latin, f'rtaieh, 
Italian, Spanisli, Dutch, /lhig.ij>h, and Irish. Their two bodies long 
continued to the age of tvventy-eight years, and tlie one continued long 
before the other, which Vas dolorous and heavy to the otlier ; for whieli, 
when many re(|uired of jthe other to be merry, he answered, How can 
I be merry which have/ true marrow as a dead carriim aliout my 
back, which was wont tjo sing and play witli me: when I was sad he 
would give me comfort and I would do the like to him. But now I 
have nothing but doloui’ of the having so heavy a burthen, dead, cold, 
and unsavoury, on my ®ack, which takdh all larthly pleasure fiom me 
in this present life ; tharefore I pray to (iod Allinighty to deliver me out 
of this present life, thht we may be laid and dissolved in the earth, 
wherefrom we came, 

Buchanan, who relates the same strange tale, avers that he received 
it from “many honcf/t and credible persons, wdio saw the prodigy with 
their own eyes.” Hi adds that the two bodies discovered ditierent tastes 
and appetites ; thatj they would frequently disagree and quarrel, and 
jometimes would coijsult each other, and concert measures for the good 
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ft Doth ; that when any hurt wab aone to the lower parts, each up]K‘r 
hody felt pain ; but that when the injury was above the junction, then 
one body only was affected. This monster, he writes, lived twenty-eight 
years, but died wretchedly ; one part expiring some days before the 
^ther, which, half-putrifiea, pined away by degrees. 

THE KDfo OP Kirriar. 

The following anecdote is valuable, inasmuch as it gives us an idea of 
the manners which a King of Scotland could practice without nflence to 
his subjects : — 

King James Y. w^as a very sociable, dehonnaire prince. Residing at Stir- 
ling in Buchanan of Arnpryor’s time, carriers were very frequently 
])assing along the common road with necessaries for the U50 of the king^s 
family. One of those being near Ampryor’s house, and he having some 
oxtraordinarv occasion, ordered him to leave his load at his house and 
lie would pay him for it ; which the carrier refused to do, Udling him he 
was the king’s carrier, and his load was for his majesty’s use. To which 
Arn]>ry(ir seemed to have small regard, compelling the carrier, in the 
Olid, to leave his load ; telling him, if King James was King of Scotland, 
he was king of Kippen, so that it was reasonable he should share with 
his neighbour king in souk* of these loads so fre(|ueiitly carried that road. 
J'he (ynrnvT repres('nting tliis usage, and telling the story as Arnpryor 
spoke it, to some of the king’s servants, it came at length to his majesty’s 
ears, wlio, sliortly thcr(*after, \vith a few attendants, came to visit his 
neighbour king, who was, in tho meantin^ , at dinner. King James 
having sent a servant to demand access, was^l'lcnied tho same by a tall 
fellow with a battle axe, who stood porter at the gate, telling him there 
could be no access till dinner was ov<‘r. Tliis lansvrer not satisfying the 
king, he sent to demand access a second time ; iipon which he was desired 
by the porter to desist, otherwise he would lincB cause to repent his rude- 
ness. His majesty finding this method w'ould \not do, desired the porter 
to tell his master that the good man of ilallangyich desired to speak with 
the King of Kippen. The porter telling Arnijiryor so much, he, in aU 
humble manner, came and received the king, and having entertained 
him with much sumptuoiisness and jollity, beeaiUe so agreeable to King 
James, that he allowed him to take so miieh of provision he found 
carrying that road as he had occasion for ; and, seeing he made the first 
visit, desired Arnpiyor in a few' days to return him a second at Stirling, 
which he performed, and continued in very much' favour with the king, 
always thereafter being termed King of Kippen while he lived. 

AN ECCENTRIC TOURIST. , 

Sir Tlildt'hrand Jacob, of Yewhall, in Oxfords-bire, died at Malvern 
m 1790. He succeeded his grandfather. Sir John, 1740, his father, 
Hildebrand, having died in 1739. He w’as a very extraordinary 
character. Asa general scholar, he was exceeded few ; in his know- 
ledge of the Hebrew^ language he scarcely had an In the earlier 

part of his life, one custom which h constantly followed was very ix;- 
uiarkable. As soon as tlie roads bccai uretty good, land the fine weather 
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began to set in, his man was ordered to pack-up a few things in a portr 
manteao, and with these his master and himself set off, without knowing 
whither they were going. When it drew towards evening, they enquirea 
at the first village 3iey saw, whether the great man in it was a lover of 
books, and had a fine library. If the answer was in the negative, they 
went on farther ; if in the affirmative, Sir Hildebrand sent his compli- 
ments, that he was come to see him ; and there he used to stay till time 
or curiosiU" induced him to move elsewhere. In this manner Sir Hilde- 
brand had, very early, passed through the greatest part of England, 
without scarcely ever sleeping at an inn, unless where the town or village 
did not afford one person in it civilized enough to be glad to see a gentle- 
man and a scholar. 

^A^'01Na A MAYOR. 

On the right of the road leading h)wards Cacrgwrle. and about a mile 
from Mold, is an old structure, which presents a singular sj^ecimen of 
the style of domestic architecture during the ages of lawless violence in 
which it was erected : it consist* of an ancient sc^uare tower of three 
stories, and appears to have been designed as a place of fortified habi- 
tation. During the wars between the houses of York and Lancaster, it 
was inhabited by Reinallt ab Gruffydd ab Bleddyn, w'ho was constantly 
engaged in feuds with the citizens of Chester. In 1495, a conjiiderable 
number of the latter came to Mold fail, and a fray arising iK^tween the 
hostile parties, great slaughter ensued on both sides ; but Keinallt, who 
obtained the \dctory, took th4 mayor of Chester prisoner, and conveyed 
him to his mansion, where he hung him on the staple in his great hall. 
To avenge this affront, a 'party of two hundred men was despatched 
from Chester to seize Keinallt, who, retiring from his house into the 
adjoining woods, permitted a few (»f them to entc^r the building, when, 
rushing from his concealment, he blocked up the door, and, setting fire 
to the house, destroyed them in tlie flames ; he then attacked the re- 
mainder, whom he pursuejl with great slaughter ; and such as escaped 
the sword were drowned ir. attempting to regain their homes. The staple 
on which the mayor was hung still remains fixed on the ceiling of tho 
lower apartment. | 

MATERNAL^) AEFECTION IN A UUMB WOMAN. 

Mary, Countess of Orkney, was both deaf and dumb ; she was married 
in the year 1753, by si^s. Shortly after the birth of her first ehild, 
the nurse, with considirable astonishment, saw the mother cautiously 
approach the cradle in which the infant was sleeping, evidently full of 
some deep design. The Countess, having perfectly assured herself that 
the child really slept, rdised an iiumens<3 stone which she had concealed 
under her shawl, and, the horror of the nurse, (who was an Irish- 
woman, and like all wersons of the lower orders in her country, and 
Indeed in most oountri^, was fully impressed with an idea of the pecu- 
liar cunning and mali^ity of “ dumbies,”) lifted it with an apparent 
intent to fling it dovrm vehemently. Before the nurse could interpose, 
the Countess had fl'injc the stone, — not, however, as the servant haa ap- 
prehended, at the olmd, but on the floor, where, of oouree, it made a 

/ 
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at noise. The child immediately awoke, and cried. The Countess, 
who had looked with maternal eagerness to the result of her experiment, 
fell on her knees in a transport of joy. She had discovered that her 
child possessed the sense which was wanting in herself. She exhibited 
on many other occasions similar proofs of intelligence, but none so 
interesting. 

TUE PERILS OF INVENTORS. 

The dangers which inventors have frequently to encounter are very 
great. Among many instances we may mention the following 

Mr. Day perished in a diving bell, or diving boat of his own construc- 
tion, at Plymouth, in June, 1774, in which he was to have continued for 
a wager, twelve hours, one hundred feet deep in water, and probably, 
perished from his not possessing all the hydrostatic knowledge that was 
necessary. Mr. Spalding was professionally ingenious in the art of con- 
structing and managing the diring bell, he had practised the business 
many years with success. He went down, accompanied by one of his 
young men, twice to view the wreck of the Imperial East Indiaman, 
at Kish Bank, in Ireland ; on descending the third time, in June, 1783, 
they remained about an hour under water, and had two barrels of air 
sent down to them, but on the signals from l>elow not being repeated, 
after a certain time, they were dra\NTi up by their assistants, and both 
found dead in the bell. 

BRIBERY. 

The triumphant exposure and punishments of corrupt bribe-takers on 
a grand scale belongs to the close of the soa^enteenth century. In 1695 
Sir John Trevor, the Speaker of the House of Commons, was compelled 
to put the question himself that he should be expelled. A bul for 
securing the right application to poor orpht^s of freemen of London of 
funds belonging to them could not be canned without purchasi^ the 
support of influential members and of the Spaaker himself, at a bribe for 
the latter of 1,000 guineas ! A 

Sir Thomas Cook, the governor of the Kiast India Company, paid 
X 167,000 in one year for bribes to members of the House, of wnich Sir 
Basil Firebrace took for his share £40,000. Corruption was universal, 
therefore deemed venial. j 

LEGALISED GAMBLING.!^ 

The following statement shows the extent to wjhich lotteries encouraged 
a spirit of gambling among the people, and we may hence appreciate the 
soundness of the i>^cy which dictated their supj^ression : — 

The Post Boy of December 27, says: — We aA informed that the Par- 
liamentary Lottery will be fixed in this mannel* : — 150,000 tickets will 
be delivered out at 10/. each ticket, making in alU the sum of l,o00,000L 
sterling ; the principal whereof is to be sunk, tme Parliament allowi^ 
nine per cent, interest for the whole during the mrm of 32 years, which 
interest is to be divided as follows : 3,750 ticket! will be prizes 
1 ,000/. to 5/. per annum during the said 32 year* all the other tickets 
will be blanks, so that there will be 39 of tliese one prize, but then 
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each blank ticket will be entitled to fourteen shillings a year for tha 
term of 32 years, which is better than an annuity lor life at ten per 
cent, over and above the chance of getting a prize,” Such was the- 
eagerness of the publick in subscribing to the above profitable schtme, 
that Mercers’ -hall was literally crowded, and the Clerks were found in- 
competent to receive the iniiux of names. 000,000/. was subscribed 
January 21 ; and on the 28th of Februaiy, the sum of 1,500,000/. was- 
completed. 

ONE OF THE EFFECTS OF MANTTFACTUIIES. 

How greatly does the introduction of a manufacturing establishment 
into a where none previously existed, alter its whole character and 
condition ! 

It is said that the burgh of Lanark was, till very recent times, so poor 
that the single butcher of tlie town, who also exercised the calling of a 
weaver, in order to fill up his spare time, would never venture upon the 
speculation of killing a slieep till every part of the animal was ordered 
beforehand. When he felt disposed to engage in such an enterprise, he 
usually prevailed upon the minister, the provost, and the town- council, 
to take snares ; but when no person came forward to bespeak the fourth 
quarter, the sheep received a respite till better times should cast up. 
The bellman or skeUyman, as he is there called, used often to go throu^ 
the streets of Lanark with advertisements such as are embodied in tJhe 
following popidar rliymc : — 

Then‘’s rt fiit sheep to kill ! 

A leg for ^flle provost, 

Another for tlie pnest, 

The bailies* and (.leueoiis, 

Thoy’ll Ltik tile iiei.st ; 

And if fourth lei? anc connot sell, 

The she^p it maun ieeve and gae back to the hill !** 


irATI.S DE FOIES GIIAS. 

Strasbourg is the great/market for pates de foies gras^ made, as it is 
known, of the livers of gt^ese. Tliese poor creatures are shut up in coops, 
SO narrow they cannot tu ni round in them, and then stuft'ed tT;\doe a da\ 
with Indian corn, to erilargc their livers, which have been knoyui to 
swell till they reached fihe enormous weight of two jiounds and a lialf. 
Garlick, steeped in wat^er, is given them, to increase their appetites. 
This invention is worths of the French nation, where cooks ai*e great aa 
nobles. 1 

INSCRIPTION IN CONWAY CHimCH. 

Here lyeth the body of Nicholas Hookes, of Conway, gentleman, 
(who was the forty-fi#st child of his fatlier, Wm. Hookes, Esq., by 
Alice, his wife,) the father of twenty-seven children, who died tli© 27lh 
day of March, 1G37. 

j DROPPINa-WELLS. 

If you journey thre^gh Yorkshii e, be sure to stop o]>posito the ruins of 
Knaresborough (Jastlq, because, on the south-west bank of tke river 7"' ' ' 
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you will observe the petrifying spring of Knaresborough, — the celebrated 
a topping-- well — where the peasants and the needy crowd to make their 
humble fortunes by aftersvards retailing small sprigs of trees, such as 
the elder or asli, or* pieces of the elegant geranium, the wild angelica, or 
the lovely violet, turned into “ obdui-ate stone.” 

Every spring does not possess the petrifying properties of tha^ >f 
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Knaresborough ; but tliere arc, doubtless, many dropping- wells distri- 
buted over the earth’s crust; and some of thtyse are well known to 
possess the property of petrifying various objects /submitted to the action 
of their waters, tor example ; we have seen birds’ nests, with the eggs, 
and delicate sprigs of moss surrounding them, 4^d even the fibres oif 
wool turned into stone, aye, and delicate flowers. ^TVlience is this extra- 
ordinary power ‘f From the soil over which the wallers How ! The limpid 
streams ^sorb the siiieious particles, and deposit! them in the intintate 
•truoture of the materials subjuitted to the actiori of the waters; and 
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iliiis we find the materials of which the earth’s crust is composed ^ oiw'aji 
imdergoing a change. 

Twenty gallons are poured forth every minute from the top of the 
Knaresborough cliff, ana the beauty of tlie scene can only be appreciated 
by those who have st(X)d upon the margin of those ^‘stonj^ waters” and 
beheld the crystal liuid descend from above witli metallic tall. 


CniNKSE IVOEY BALLS. 


Kothing can afford a greater proof of the patience and perseverance, as 
well as of the taste of a Chinese handicraftsman, than one of these elegant 
baubles, each ball being exquisitely carved, and no two alike in pattern. 
Each of the balls rolls frcHily within that which encloses it, and is visible 
through apertures ; so that however many there be, the beauties of each 
can be examined, and the number of the whole counted. Much time is 
spent upon the carving of these toys, for tlie cleverest artist will employ a 
whole month in the execution of each separate ball ; consequently the 
labour of two years is not unfrequently bestowed on tlie production of 
a single toy, wnich is fonned out of a solid globe of ivory, and has no 
junction in any part. I'he outside of this globe is first carved in some 
very open pattern, and is then carefully cut wdth a sharp, fine instru- 
ment, through the openings, till a complete coating is detached from the 
solid part inside, as the peel of an orange might be loosened with a scoop 
from the fruit, without l^ing taken off. One hollow ball is thus formed, 
with a solid one inside of it. The surface of the inner baD is then carved 
through the interstices of the outer one, and when finished, is subjected 
to the same operation as the first ; and thus a second hollow ball is pro- 
duced, still wdth a solid one of smaller dimensions inside. This process 
is repeated again and again, the difficulties increasing as the work pro- 
ceeds, tdl at length only a small ball, of the size of a marble, is left in 
the centre, which is also^^^omamented with figures cut upon it, and then 
the ingenious but useless ) jauble is complete. This process is said to be 
performed under water. / 


CEEfDULITT OF THE AXCIENTS. 

The credulity of evenjlhe learned men in the early ages may be judged 
of by the following facty : — 

Marcus Varro writetL, that there was a town in Spain undermined 
with rabbits ; another likewise in Thessaly by moles or molewharps. In 
Africa the people were compelled by locusts to leave their habitations; 
and out of Gyaros, am island, one of the Cyclades, the islanders were 
forced by rats and 
Amyciae was destroyed 


,ioe to fly away ; moreover in Italy the city of 
^ ^ by serpents. In Ethiopia there is a great coun- 

try lies waste and desert, by reason it was formerly dispeopled by 
scorpions; and if it foe true that Theophrastus reporteth, the Tre- 
riens were chased awaA by certain worms called soolopendres. Anniui 
writes, that an anyient city situate near the Volscian Lake, and 
called Contenebra, /was 


times past overthrown by pismires. 
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Riuiibor of sparrows that oat up and devoured the seed which was cast 
into the ground, so that men were constrained to depart firom their old 
habitations, and remove to other places. 

CLOCK presented TO CHARLEMAGNE, 

The French historians describe a clock sent to Charlemagne in the 
year 807, by the famous eastern caliph, Haroun al Raschid, which was 
evidently furnished with some kind of wheelwork, although the moving 
power appears to have been produced by the fall of water. Thirclock 
was a rather wonderful affair, and excited a great deal of attention a's 
the French court. In the dial of it were twelve small doors forming the 
divisions for the hours, each door opened at the hour marked by tho 
index, and let out small brass balls, which, falling on a bell, struck the 
hours — a gi’eat novelty at that time. The doors continued open until the 
hour of twelve, when twelve ffgures representing knights on horseback 
came out and paraded round the dial plate. 

REMARKABLE EVENTS, INVENTIONS, &C. 

Memnon, the Egj’ptian, invents the letters, in the year 1822, before 
Christ. 

The Alexandrian library, consisting of 400,000 valuable books, burnt 
by accident, 11. C. 52. 

Silk first brought from India, 274 : the manufactory of it introduced 
into Europe by some monks, 651 : first worn bv the clergy in England, 
in 1534. 

Glass invented in England by Benalt, a monk, A. C. 400. 

The University of Cambridge founded A. C. 915. 

Paper made of cotton rags was in use, 1000; that of linen rags in 
X170; the manufactory introduced into England, at Dartford, 1588. 

Musical notes invented, 1070. 

Justices of the Peace first appointed in England in 1070. 

Doomsday -book Ix'gan to be compiled by order of William, from a 
survey of all tlie estates in England (and finished in 1086), 1080. 

Glass windows began to be used in private houses in England in 1180. 

Surnames now began to be used, fii'st among thie nobility, in 1200. 

The houses of London and other cities in England, France, and Ger- 
many, still thatched with straw in 1233. 

Tallow candles so great a luxury, that splinters of wood were used 
for lights 1 29S. 

Wine sold by apothecaries as a cordial, 1208. 

Gunpowder and guns first invented by Swartz, a monk of Cologn, 
1340 ; Edward 3rd had four pieces of cannon, which contributed to gain 
him the battle of Cressy, 134G ; bombs and mortars were invented in 
the same vear. 

Cards invented in France for the king’s amusement in 1391, 

Windsor C’abtle built by Edward 3rd, 1386. 

Gnilutiall, London, built 1410. 

Abvut 1430, Laurentius, of Haarlem, invented the art of Printiue, 
wliich ho practised with separate wooden tvties. Guttenburg afterwards 

10 
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invented out metal types : but the art was carried to perfection by Peter 
Schoeffer, wbo invented the mode of casting; the types in matrices. Fre- 
derick Corsellis began to print at Oxford, in 1468, with wooden types ; 
but it was William Cax ton who introduced into England the art of print- 
ing with fusile types, in 1474. 

Shillings first coined in England, 1505. 

Silk stockings first worn by the French King, 1543 ; first worn in Eng- 
land by Q-ueen Elizabeth in 1561. 

Tobacco first brought from Virginia into England, 1583. 

Watches first brought into England from Germany, in 1597. 

Regular Posts established from London to Scotlana, Ireland, &c., 1635. 

The Plague rages in London, and carries off 68,000 persons, 1665. 

The great fire of I^ondon began, September 2nd, and continued three 
days, in which were destroyed 13,000 houses, and 400 streets, 1666. 

lea first used in England, 1666. 

The Habeas Corpus act passed, 1678. 

William Penn, a Quaker, receives a charter for planting Pensylvania, 
1680. 

Bank of England established by King William 1693. 

The first public Lottery was di*awn same year. 

The first British Parliament, 1707. 

The Cathedi-al Church of St. Paul, London, rebuilt by Sir Christopher 
Wren, in 37 years, at one million expense, by a duty on coals, 1710. 

Westminster Bridge, consisting of 15 arches, bepin 1738, finished 
in 1750, at the expense of 389,00()L, defrayed by parliament. 

Commodore Anson returns from his voyage round the world, 1774. 

The British Museum erected at Montagu House, 1753. 

149 Englishmen are confined in the black-hole at Calcutta, in the 
East Indies, by order of the Nabob, and 123 found dead next morning, 
1755. ^ 

LEGEXDS AMONG SAVAGE NATIONS. 

It is curious to note how savages endeavour to account for the prodi- 
gies of nature. In the island of Samoa, one of the Sandwich group, 
there is the following legend. 

Mafuie is their god of earthquakes, who was deemed to possess great 
power, but has, according to the Samoans, lost much of it. The way in 
which they say this occurred is as follows ; — One Talago, who possessed a 
charm capable of causing the earth to divide, coming to a well-known 
spot, cried, Hock, divide ! I am Talago ; come to work !’* The earth 
separating at his command, he went down to cultivate his taro patch. 
His son, whose name was Tiitii, became acquainted with the charm, and 
watching bis father, saw him descend, and the earth close after him. 
At the same spot, Tiitii said, “ Rock, divide ! I am Talago ; come to 
work The rock did not open, but on repeating the words and stamp- 
ing bis foot violently, the earth separated, and he descended. Being a 
young man, be made a great noise and bustle, notwithstanding the 
advice of his father to be quiet, lost Mafuie would hear him. The son 
fihen asked, Who is Mafuie, that 1 should be ahroid of him F” Ob* 
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aorviug smoke at a distance, he inquired the cause of it. Talago said, 
** It is Mafuie heating his Tiitii determined to go and see, not- 

\vith8tanding all the persuasions of his father, and met Mafuie, who 
inquired who he w’as, “ Are you a planter of taro, a builder, or a 
twister of ropes r” ** I am a twister of ropes,” said Tiitii ; ‘'give me j'our 
arm, and I shall show you.” So, taking the arm of Mafuie, he twisted 
it off in a moment. Such a practical illustration of his powers soon 
made Mafuie cry out, “Na ha ola, na fia ola !” — I desire to live, I 
desire to live ! Tiitii then took pity upon him, and let him go. - The 
natives, on feeling an earthquake, exclaim, “ Thanks that Mafuie has 
but one arm I if he had two, he would shake the earth to pieces.” 

ORIGIN OF THE WORD LADY. 

It was the custom at the time of the riantagenets, and previously, for 
ladies of distinction and wealth regularly to distribute money or food to 
the poor. Tlie title of /fu/j/, is derived from tlie Anglo-Saxon, and 
iiterall}’ sigiiith s e/u er of bread. The purse, with similar meaning, was 
named us a reeei)tacle for ahiis^ and not as an invention for the preser- 
vation of money. 

ANECDOTES IN SERMONS. 

The fashion wdiich once prevailed of introducing historical anecdotes 
into addresses from the pulj)it, is illustrated by the following extract 
from a sermon by the Martyr Bishop Ridley : — 

Cambyses was a great emperor, such another as our master is ; he 
had many lord-deputies, lord-presidents, and lieutenants under him 
It is a great while ago since 1 read the history. It chanced he had 
under him, in one of his dominions, a briber, a gift-taker, a gratilier of 
rich men ; he followed gifts as fast as he that followed the pudding, a 
hand-maker in his oflice, to make his son a great man; as the old saying 
is, “Happy is the child -whoso father goeth to the devil.” The cry of 
the poor widow came to the cmucror^s ear, and caused him to flay the 
judge quick, and laid his skin in his chair of judgment, that all judges 
that should give judgment afterward sbould sit in the same skin. 
Surely it was a goodly sign, a goodlv monument, the sign of the judge’s 
skin : I pra}" God we may once see tlie sign of the skin in Englaud, 

STATE OF LONDON IN 17o6. 

The state of the police regulations in the metropolis at the above date, 
is exhibited in the following extract from an old magazine: — 

At one o’clock this morning (Oct. 4, 1756), the Hon. Captain Brudenel 
was stopped in his chair, just as it entered Berkeley-square, from the 
Hay-hill, by two fellows -witli pistols, who demanded his money; he gave 
thcjin five-sixpences, telling them he had no more, which having taken, 
th(‘V immediately made off. The captain then put his purse and watch 
under the cushion, got out, drew his sword, and being followed by one 
of the chairmen with his pole, and the watchman, pursued them up the 
hill, where the Hon. Captain West, who was walking, having joined 
4ihem, one of tl\o fellows ba\iTuy they followed the other int4» 
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Albomarle-mewB, where finding hifnself closely beset, he drew a pistol, 
and presented it, upon which the captain made a lunge at liim, and ran 
him through the body. The fellow at the same time fired his pistol, 
W'hich, the captain being still stooping, went over his head and shot the 
watchman through the lungs; at the instant the pistol was discharged, 
while the fellow’s arm was extended, the chairman struck it with his polo 
and broke it ; he W'as then seized and carried with the watchman to the 
round-house in Dover-street, where Mr. Bromfield and l^Ir. Gataker, two 
(‘mincnt surgeons, came ; but the captain would not sufl’er the villain to 
be dressed, till he discovered who he and his confederates were ; when he 
acknowledged tliey were hotli grenadiers in Lord Howe’s company. The 
[)Oor watcJiman died in luilf an hour after he was shot ; and the soldier 
was so disabled by his wound that he w'as carried in a chair to Justice 
Fielding, who sent him to Prison, where he died.’* 

FROM A HANDIUIX OF BARTHOLOMEW FAIR IW 1700. 

The following extract is worth notice, inasmuch as it shows that in the 
matter of amusement, the tastes of the lower orders of the present day 
are not much improved since the last century : — 

“ You will see a wonderful girl of ten years of ago, who walks back- 
wards up the sloping rope driving a wheelbarrow behind h(‘r ; also you 
will see t)ie great Italian Master, who not only passes all tliat has yet 
been seen upon the low rope, but he dances without a |Kde upon the 
head of a mast as iiigh as the booth will peimit, and aftel’ward^ standa 
upon his head on the same. You T\nllbe also entertained with the merry 
conceits of an Italian scaramouch, wdio dances on llio ro]>e Mith two 
children and a dog in a wheelbarrow, and a duck on liis hea<l.’’ 

I’ASSAGE THROUGH THE ISTHMUS OF FVNAMA Sl'GO 11.1) TIIRKK 
HUNDRED VI U;S AGO. 

Ajicicnt (Jhihe , — In the Town Library Bihliuthek) i)i Nurem- 

berg is preserved an interesting globe mad a by John Selioner, professor 
of mathematics in the Gymnasium there, a.d. 1o 20. It is very re- 
markable that the passage through the Isthmus of Panama, so much 
sought after in later times, is, on this old globe, carefully delineated. 

HEIGHT OF MOUNTAINS. 

The perpendicular height of Snowdon is, by late admeasin ( ments, 
1,190 yards above the level of the sea. This makes it, accurdiiig Ui 
Pennant, 240 yards higher than Cader Idris, Soine state Wher aside, in 
Yorkshire to be the highest mountain in South Britain, and more than 
4,000 feeit. Ilelvellyn is feet, Ben Lomond 3,202. Blanc 

rises 15,680 feet; the American Chimborazo is 20,009 fett, the highest 
LTOund ever trodden by man ; and the raounUiins of Thibet a)>o\e 25,000 
teot, the highest at present known. 

INTRODUCTION OF THE WT.ETING W'lLLOW INTO ENGLAND. 

The Saiix Bahylomca^ that is the Willow of Babyh)n, or our English 
weeping Willow, is a native of the Levant, the coast of Persia, and 
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other places ia the East. The manner of its introduction into England 
is cnnous ; the account is as follows : Pope, the celebrated poet, having 
received a present of Turkey figs, observed a twi^f of the basket, in which 
they were packed, putting out a shoot. The twig he planted in his gar- 
den : it soon became a fine tree, and from this stock, all our weeping 
Willows have descended. This species of Willow is generally planted 
by a still pool, to which it is a beautiful appropriate ornaiaent ; and 
when in misty weather, drops of water are seen distilling fiom the ex- 
tremities of its branches, nothing can be more descriptive than-the title 
it has obtained of the weeping Willow, 

FINE FOR INSULTING A KING. 

The use of gold and silver was not unknown to the Welsh in 842, 
when their laws were collected. The man who dared to insult the King 
of Aberfraw, was to pay (besides certain cows and a silver rod) a cup, 
which would hold as much wine as his majesty could swallow at a 
draught ; its cover was to be as broad as the king’s face ; and the whole 
as thick as a goose’s egg, or a ploughman’s thumb-nail. 

CARKONADES. 

This species of great gun, so much used on board of ships, is gene- 
rally accounted a modern invention, taking its name from the Carroii 
foundry wheie they were made. In the patent office, however, udll be 
found a notice dated September, 1727, to the following eifect : “ That 
his Majesty was pleased to grant to Henry Ihown, P'squire, a patent Ibi 
the sole use ana bcuelit of his new invention of making cannon and 
great guns, both in iron and brass, wliich will be much shorter and 
lighter, and witli less powder will carry farther than those of equal bore 
now in use, and which, it is said, will save great expense to the public.’’ 

EXTRAVAGANCE AT ELECTIONS. 

On the death of Sir James Lowther, his son William stood for the shir^ 
of Cumberland, and entertained 3,(>o0 gentlemen freeholders at a dinner, 
at which were consumed 7(>8 gallons of wine, l,4o4 gallons of ale, and 
0,814 bottles of punch. Sir James appears to have been eccentric in some 
of his Iiabits, for after his decease £30,000 in bank notes were discovered 
in a closet, and £10,000 in the sleeve of an old coat. 

MARTIN LUTUEr’s TANKARD. 

This interesting relic of the great Reformer is of ivorv, very richly 
oaived, and mounted in silver gilt. There are six medallions on its 
surface, which consist, however, of a rej)etition of two subjects. The 
upper one represents the agony in the garden, and the Saviour praying 
that the cup might pass from Him ; the base represents the Lord’s 
Supper, the centre dish being Uie incarnation of the bread. This tan- 
kara, now in the possession of Lord Londesborough, was formerly in the 
coUeotion of Elkington of Birmingham, who had some copies of it 
made. On the lid, in old characters, is the following inscription — 
M. L., MDxyiiii.” This drinking vessel, which, independent of its 
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artistic merit, was no doubt highly valued as a mere household posses- 
sion, brings to mind many recollections of the life of him who raised 
himself from a very lowly position to one of great power and usefulness. 

Martin Luther, who was the son of Jolin Jitter or Lauther (wliich 
name our Keformer afterwards changed to Luther) and Margaret Lin- 



denen, was bom in the little town of Islchem, in Saxony, on Novem- 
ber lOtb, 1483 His father was a miner. Luther dud in 1M6, and 
princes, earls, nobles, and students without number, attended the fune- 
ral of the miner’s son in the church of Islobcm, On tins occasion, 
Melanothon delivered the funeral oration. 
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HOT CROSS BT7KS. 

How strange the following reads from an old journal ! and how odd the 
state of things to give rise to such an intimation I 

1793. 

Wednesday^ 27th March, 

ROTAL BUH HOUSE, CHELSEA, GOOD FRIDAY. 

No C7'oss Buns, 

Mrs. Hand respectfully informs her friends, and the public, that in 
consequence of the great concourse of people which assembled before 
her house at a very early hour, on the morning of Good Friday; by 
which her neighbours (with whom she has always lived in friendship and 
repute,) have been much alarmed and annoyed; it having also been 
intimated, that to encourage or countenance a tumultuous assembly at this 
particular period, might be attended with consequences more serious 
than have hitherto been apprehended ; desirous, therefore, of testifying 
her regard and obedience to those laws by which she is happily protected, 
she is determined, though much to her loss, not to sell Vi'oss Bum on 
that day, to any person whatever ; but Chelsea Buns as usual. 

Mrs. Hand would be wanting in gratitude to a generous public, who, 
for more than fifty j’cars past, have so warmly patronized and encom^ed 
her shop, to omit so favoui-able an opportunity of offering her sincere 
aoknowh dgmeuts for their favours ; at the same time, to assure them 
she will, to the utmost of her j)ower, endeavour to merit a continuance 
of them, 

LOCUSTS. 

The locusts are remarkable for the liieroglyphic that they bear upon 
the forehead. Their coloui’ is green throughout the w^hole body, except- 
ing a little yellow rim that surrounds their head, and which is lost rt 
the eyes. This insect has two upper wings, ]>rctty solid. They are green, 
like the rest of the body, except that there is in each a little white spot. 
The locust keens them extended like great sails of a ship going before 
the wind. It nas besides two other wings imderneath the former, and 
which resemble a light transparent stuff pretty much like a cobweb, and 
which it makes use of in the manner of smack sails, that are along a 
vessel. But wheu the locust reposes herself, she does like a vessel that 
lies at anchor ; for she keeps the second sails furled under the others. 

QUEE^^ ELIZAliETU’s LAWS. 

The following extract from a very old book is truly curious : — 

‘‘Uuocne Elizabeth, in the xiiii and xviii yeres of hir gracious riiyne, 
two Actes were made for ydle vagrante ana maisterlesse persons, that 
Tsed to loyter, and would not worke, should for the first offence hauc a 
hole burned through the gristle of one of his eares of an ynch compasse. 
And for the second offence committed therein, to be hanged. If these 
and such lyke lawes were executed iustlye, treulye, and seyerelye (as they 
ought to be,) without any respect of persons, favour, or friendsLippe, this 
dung and tilth of ydlenesse woidcle easily be reiected and cast oute of 
ihjB Commonwealth, there woulde not bo so many loytering ydle per- 
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¥ons, 90 nuiOT Ruffians, Blasphemers, Swinge-Buokelers, so mazij 
Drunkards, Tossepottes, Dauncers, Fydlers, and Minstrels, Dice- 
players, and Maskers, Fencers, Theeves, Enterlude -players. I'ut- 
purses, Cosiners, Maisterlesse fc^i*uantes, J ugglers, Roges, slurdye 
Beggars, counterfaite Eg}’|)tians, &c., as there are, nor yet so manye 
Plagues to bee amongst vs as there are, if these Dunghilles and filthe in 
Commonweales were remooued, looked into, and cleane caste oute, by 
the industrie, payne, and trauell of those that are sette in authoritie, 
and haue gouernment.” — “ A Treatise at/ninst Dicing y Dauncingy Vaine 
plages or JEnterluds,^^ Bluck Letter ; no date, 

THE INVENTION OF TTPE8. 

The honour of the invention of movable types has been disputed by 
two cities, Haarlem and Mentz. The claims of Haarlem rest chiefly 
upon a statement of Iladrien J uni us, who gave it upon the testimony of 
Cornelius, alleged to be a ser\^ant of Lawrence Coster, for whom the in- 
vention is claimed. The claims of Mentz, which appear to be more con- 
clusive, are in favour of Peter Schajfler, the assistant and son-in-law of 
John Faust, better known as Dr. Faustus. Tlie first edition of the 
Speculum humance salvationis was printed by Coster at Haarlem, about 
the year 1440, and is one of the earliest productions of the press of which 
the printer is known. The celebrated Bible, commonly known as the 
Mentz Bible, without date, is the first important specimen of printing 
with moveable metal types. This was executed by Gutenberg and Faust, 
or Fust, as it is sometimes spelt, between the years 1450 and H55. 
The secret of the method then becoming knowm, presses were speedily 
established in all parts of Europe, so that before the year 1500 there 
were printing-offices in upwards of 220 different places in Austria, 
Bavaria, Bohemia, Calabria, the Cremonese, Denmark, England, Flanders, 
France, Franconia, Frioul, Geneva, Genoa, Germany, Holland, Hungarj*, 
Italy, Lombardy, Mecklenburg, Moravia, Naples, the Palatinate, Pied- 
mont, Poland, Portugal, ^Rome, Sardinia, Upper and Lower Saxony, 
Sicily, Silesia, >pain, Suabia, Switzerland, Thessalonica, Turkey, Tuscany, 
the Tvrol, V^enice, Verona, Westphalia, Wurtemberg, &c. 

Thfs vast and rapid extension of the art, combined with the skill 
which the earlier printers displayed in it, seems to be totally incompatible 
with the date assigned to the invention, and it is more than probable, 
that the art having been long practised in private under continued at- 
tempts at secrecy, it at length broke into publicity after it had already 
attained a considerable degree of perfection. 

THE PfiOTEUS ANOTTINUS. 

It has been satisfactorily proved that the polypus cannot see its prey^ 
but is only aware of its presence by the actual agitation of the water^ 
from its remaining altogether passive when a thin piece of glass is in- 
terjHised between them. There are many Monads, which, without pos * 
sessing any trace of an eye, are yet susct'ptible of light. An equally 
extraordinary phenomenon presents itself in the Proteus anguinus. 
This singular animal is found in the subterranean Idces of the inter- 
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luinable stalactital caverns in the limestone range of the Carniolaii 
Alps, where the author saw it. In appearance it is between a fish and 
a lizard ; it is of a flesh-colour, and its respiratory organs, which are 
connected with lungs, so as to enable it to breathe above or below the 
water, form a red crest round the throat, like a cock^s comb. It has no 
eyes, but small points in the place of them, and light is so obnoxioua to 
it, that it uses every eflbrt to exclude it, by thrusting its head under 
stones. It is reported also to exist in Sicily, but is known nowhere else 

BUMPER. 

The jolly toper is so frmd of the thing we call a Jumper, that he 
troubles not himself about the name, and so long n*» the liquor is but 
tine and clear, cares not a farthing in how deep an obscurify the ety- 
mology is involved. The sober antiquarian, on the contrary, being 
prone to etymology, contemplates the sparkling contents of a full glass 
with much less delight than he does the meaning, the occasion, and the 
original of the name. The common opinion is, that 
the bumper took its name from the grace-^cup ; our 
Roman Catholic ancestors, say they, after their 
meals, always drinking the Pope’s health in this 
form, an hon Vere, But there are great objections 
to this ; the Pope was not the hon Peve^ but the 
Saint Pere ; amongst the elder inhabituuts of this 
kingdom, the attribute of sanctity being in a man- 
ner appropriated to the Poiie of Komc, and his see. 

Again, the grace-cup, whicli went round of course, 
after every repast, aid not imply anything extraor- 
dinary, or a full glass. Drinking-glasses were not 
in use at the time here supposed, for the grace-cup 
was a large vessel, proportioned to the number of 
the society, which went round the table, the guests 
drinking out of one cup, one after another. \ 

COFFEE. 

From a number of the “ Public Adrei iiser,** of May 19 to May 26, 
1657, w’e have * In Bartholomew-lanc, on the back side of the Old 
Exchange, the drink called Coffee is advertised as to be sold in the 
morning, and at three of the clock in the afternoon. 

QUAINT RECEIPTS. 

The following Receipts are taken from a work entitled, ** New 
Curiosities in Art ana Nature, or a Collection of the most valuable 
Secrets in all Arts and Sciences. Composed and Experimented by 8ieur 
Lomery, Apothecary to the French King. London: John King, Little 
Britain. 1711.” 

7b make one Wake or Sleep . — You must cut off dexterously the head 
of a toad alive, and at once, and let it dry, in observing that one eye be 
shut, and the other open ; tliat which is found open makes one wake, 
and that shut causes sleep, by carrying it about one. 
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Preservative against the Plague. — Take tlii'ce or four great toads^ 
seven or eight spiders, and as many scorpions, put them into a pot well 
stopp’d, and let them lye some time ; then add virgin-wax, moke a 
good lire till all become a li(iuor, then mingle them all wdth a sj)atula, 
and make an ointment, and put it into a silver box well stopp’d, the 
which carry about you, being well assured that w^hile you carry it about 
you, you will never be infected with the plague. 

We give the above as indicating the delusions wliich prevailed with 
respect to certain nostrums as late as the year 1711. 

EXF.CrTION OF GOVFRNOK -SVALL IX 1802. 

As the following account, by a gentleman who witnessed the scene, 
avoids all disgusting details, we give it as containing a description ot 
some of the circumstances which attended the execution, at the com- 
mencement of the present century, of a criminal of the higher class. Tlic 
wretched man was hung for murd(‘r and barbarity : his victims were the 
men he had under his charge as Governor of the Island of Ooree ; — 

“ As w’e crossed the Press-yard, a cock crew ; and the solitary clanking 
of a restless chain was dreadfully horrihh*. 

The prisoner entered. He was d('ath’s count(“rfeit, tall, shriv(‘lled, and 
pale ; and his soul shot so piercingly through the port-holes of his head 
tliat the first glance of him nearly petrilied me. I said in my heart, 
putting my pencil in my pocket, (iod forbid that I should disturb thy 
last moments ! His hands ^vere clasi)ed, and he was truly penitent. 
After the yeoman had req^ucsted him to stand up, ‘he pinioned liim,’ as 
the Newgate phrase is, and tied the cord with so little feeding that the 
governor, who had not given the wretch the accustomed fee, observed ‘ You 
have tied me vei-y tight upon which Dr. Ford, the chaplain, ordered 
him to slacken the cord, wliich ho did, but nut without muttering, 
‘ Thank you, sir,’ said the governor to the doctor : ‘ it is of little moment.’ 
He then observed to fhe attendant, who had brought in an immen.se iron 
shovel-full of coals W) throw on the fire, ‘ Ay, in one hour that will be u 
blazing tire,’ then turning to the doctor, questioned him : ‘ Do tell me, 
sir: 1 am informed I shall go down with great force; is it so?’ After 
the construction and action of tlie machine had been explained, the 
doctor questioned the governor as to what kind of men he had at Goree : 
— ‘ Sir,^ he answered, ‘ they sent me the very riif’-rai’.’ The poc'r 
soul then joined the doctor in prayer ; and never did I witness more 
contrition at any condemned sermon than he then evinced. 

“The sheriff arrived, attended by his officers, to receive the prisoner 
from the keeper. A new hat was then partly flattened on his head, for 
owing to its being too small in the crown, it stood many inches too high 
behind. As we were crossing the Press Yard, the dreadful execrations 
of some of the felons so shook his frame -that he observed, the clock had 
struck ; and quickening his pace, he soon arrived at the room where the 
sheriff was to give a receipt for his body, according to the usual custom. 
Owing, however, to some informality in the wording of this receipt, ho 
was not brought out as soon as the multitude expected ; and it was this 
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delay which occasioned a partial exultation from those who betted as to 
a reprieve, and not from any pleasure in seeing him executed. 

“ After the execution, as soon as I was permitted to leave the prison, I 
found the Yeoman selling the rope with which the malefactor had been 
8usj>ended, at a shilling an inch ; and no sooner had I entered Newgate- 
stre(d, than a lath of a fellow, passed threescore years and ten, ’who had 
ju‘<t arrived from the purlieus of lllack Boy Alley, w^oe-begone as Romeo* i 
apothecary, exclaimed, ‘ Here is tlic identical rope at sixpence anlnch.’'^ 

STAGE-COACH i:S 1700. 

Ayscough' 8 Nottinyluim Courn?it of this date, contained the following 
advertisement: — The living machines oii st(‘el springs set off from the 
Swan with Two Necks Inn, Lad-lane, I.ondun, and from the Angel Inn 
in Sheffield, every Monday and Thursday morning at five o’clock, and 
lit‘8 the first nighl from London at the Angel Inn in Northampton, tlie 
second at the Blaekmoor’s Head Inn, Nottingham, and the third at 
Sheffield. Lach pimsenger to pay 1/. 17s., and to be allowed fourteen 
pounds of luggage. Performed (if God permit) by John Ilanforth and 
Samuel Glanvillo. 

lUJND AVOUKMAN. 

A young man, in Gni'noek, of the name of Kid, who was blind 
from his infancy, finished the model of a sixty-foui* gun ship, 
of about five feet keel, planked from the keel, with carriagesfor the gun^, 
and every necessary material and aj)parelling of a ship of tliat rate, witli- 
out any assistance whatevt r, or other instrument than a small knife and 
hammer. 

STOUTS OF THE LOWJHl CLASSES IN 1740. 

The following handbill is curious, on account of the light it sheds on 
W'hat was considered attractive to the million a hundred years ago : — 

Accordiuy to Law. September 22, 1749. On Wednesday next, the 
27th inst., will be run for by Asses (I I) in Fields^ a purse of 

gold, not exceeding the value of Fifty rounds. ^The first will be entitled 
to the gold ; the second to two pads ; the third to thirteen pence half- 
penny ; the last to a halter fit for the neck of any ass in Europe. Each 
ass must be subject to the following articles; — 

** No person wall be allowed to run but Taylors and Chimney-sweepers'; 
the former to have a cabbage-leaf fixed in his hat, the latter a plumage 
of white feathers ; the one to use nothing but his yard-wand, and the 
other a brush. 

No jockey-tricks will be allowed upon any consideration. 

No one to strike an ass but tlie rider, lost he tlicroby cause a retro- 
grade motion, under a penalty of being ducked three times in the river, 

‘‘No ass wfill be allow'cd to start above thirty years old, or under ten. 
months, nor any that has won above the value of fifty pounds. 

“ No ass to ’run that has been six months in teaming, particularly 
above stairs, lest the same accident happen to it that did to one nigh 
town ten miles from London, and tliat for reasons well known to that 
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‘‘Each ass to pay sixpence entrance, tliree farthing tf which 
are to be given to the old clerk of the race, for his due care and 
attendance, 

“ Every ass to carry weight for inches, if thought proper.” 

Then follow a vai-iety of sports, with “ an ordinary of proper 
particularly for the riders, it desired.” 

jRu7tj lads, run! there a rare sport in Tothill Fields T* 

STATE COACH AT THE PllO ROGATION OF PARLIAMENT IN 17it6. 

Never was a greater assemblage of persons collected together than on 
Ihisoccasion: intne Park and in Parliament-street there w'crc at least 20, 000 
people. By the repair of the state coach, which has undergone several 
material alterations since the damage it received at the opening of the 
last session, the king is now secluded from the sight. Hitherto, the 
upper pannels of it had alAvays been of glass, so that the multitude could 
see the king in all directions, through the front, through the sides, as 
well as through the windows in the doors : it has been newly glazed, 
and the whole of the carrit^ is lined with sheet copper, musket proof ; 
between the crimson lining of the carriage is a wading of fine wool, 
coated with buffalo skin, the nature of wdiich is so close that no bullets 
^an penetrate it. 

HISTORICAL ANECDOTE. 

On the dollars, stivers, &c., coined at the town of Dordrecht in Holland, 
is the figure of a raikmaid sitting under her cow, which figure is also ex- 
hibited in relievo on the water-gate of tlu* place. I'lie occasion was as 
follows : In the noble struggle of the United Provinces for their liberties, 
the Spaniards detached a body of forces from the main army, with the 
■view of surprising Dordrc'cht. Certain milk-maids, belonging to a rich 
farmer in the vicinity of the town, perceived as they were going to milk, 
•some soldiers concealed under the hedges. They had the presence of 
mind to pursue their pbcupation without any symptoms of alarm. On 
their return home the^^ informed their master of what they had seen, wdio 
gave information to the Burgomaster, and the sluices were let loose, by 
which CTeat numbers of the Spaniards were drowned, and tlie expt'dition 
defeated, llie States ordered the farmer a handsome revenue for the loss 
he sustained by the overflowing of his lands, rewarded the women, azul 
perpetuated the event in the manner described. 

TOMB OF JOHN BTDfYAN. 

Who has not read the “ Pilgrim’s Progress,” that wonderful book,” 
.writes Mr. Macaulay, which, 'while it obtains admiration from the most 
fastidious critics, is loved by those who are too simple to admire it P” 
We can remember our own delight on reading, for the first time, the pre- 
cious volume. This was in the days of our childhood, when we were 
deeply imbued with the fairy lore which at that time was so plentifully 
suj)])lied, and so eagerly devoured. 

John Bunyan was buried in Bimhill Fields buiying-ground. City-road ; 
and the tablet on his tomb, which the engraving very correctly repre- 
oeuts is as follows: — “Mr. John Bunyan, author oi tlie ‘Pilgrim’s 
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Proffrets/ ob. 12 Aost. 1688, ajt. 60.” Foimerly there were also the fol- 
lo'H'ing lines : — 

“ The Pilgrim's Proeress now is finished. 

Asod death has laid him in his eai’thly oed." 

Bunhill Fields bxuying-ground was opened as a suburban cemetery in 
1665, in the time of the great plague, and was a favourite burying-place 



with the Dissenters. Here are buried Daniel defoe ; Dr. Isaac Watts ; 
Joseph Ritson the antiquary ; Dr. Thomas Goodwin, the chaiuftin who at 
tended Cromweirs deatn-bed ; George Fox, the founder of the Quakers ; 
the mother of John Wesley ; Lieut. -General Fleetwood, son-in-law of 
Oliver Cromwell ; Thomas Stothard, II. A., and other eminent men. 

SriDERS FOND OF MUSIC. 

Spiders hear with great acutcncBs, and it is affirmed that they 
attracted by nusic. Disjonval relates the instance of a spider which 
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used to place itself on the ceiling of a room over the spot whcr« 
n lady played the harp, and which followed her if she removed to 
another part; and he also says tnat the celebiated -vdolhiist Bcrthome, 
\vhi*n a boy, saw a spider habitTially approach him as soon as he began 
to play, and which eventually became so familiar that it would fix it^lf 
on nis desk, and on his arm. Bettina noticed the same eflcct with a 
guitar, on a spider ^^ liieh accidentally crossed over it as she was playing. 

BREAKFASTING HUT IN 17lO. 

This quaint announcement, in a handbill of the time, shuws how cheaply 
those who lived a century or so ])ast could enjoy suburban pleasures in 
naerrie Islington : — 

‘‘This is to give notice to all Ladies and Gentlemen, at Spencer’s 
original Breakfasting-llut, betwc'cn Sir Hugh Middltton’s ILud and St. 
John Street Road, by the New River side, fronting Sadler’s Wells, may 
be had every' morning, except Simdays, tine tea, sugar, bread, butter, 
and milk, at fourpence per bead ; cotfee at tlueepence a dish. And in 
the afternoon, tea, sugar, and milk, at threepence per head, with good 
attendance. Coaches may come up to the farthest garden-door next to 
tlic bridge in St. Jol)n Street Road, near Sailler’s Wells back gate. — 
Kate, Ladies, &c., are desired to take notice that there is another j)er8on 
set up in opposition to me, the next door, which is a brick-house, and 
faces the little gate ])y thovSir Hugh Middleton’s, and therefore mistaken 
for mine ; but mine is the boarikd place by the river side, and my 

backdoor faces the same as usual ; lor 

I am not dead, I am not gone, Ko paa'^nge to my hut I have, 

Nor liquors do I sell ; Tlie river runs before ; 

But, as at first, I still go on, Tht-ndore }our enre I humbly crave, 

Ladies, to use you well. ^ Pray don’t misUke my door. 

“ Yours tc. serve, S. ISpenceu,’^ 

SPONTANEOUS COMBUSTION. 

lu Leroux’s Journal de Medicine, is an account of a very fat woman, 
twenty-eight years of age, who was found on fire in her cliamlier, where 
nothing else "was burning. The neighbours heard a noise of something 
like frying, and when the body was removed it left a lay'or of black 
grease. The doctor conceives that the combustion began in tlie internal 
parts, and that the clothes were burnt secondarily. 

MOTHER MAPP THE BONE-SETTEE. 

She was the daughter of a man named Wallis, a bone-i»'»tter at Hin- 
don, in Wiltsliire, and sister to the celebrated “ Polly Pc^chem,” ndio 
married the Duke of Bolton. Upon some family quarrel^ bully Wallis 
left her professional parent, and wandered uj) and down the country in a 
miseralde manner, calling herself “ Crazy Sally,” and purs\iing, m her 
perambulations, a coui-se tliat fairly justified the title. Arriving at last at 
Epsom, she succeeded in humbugging the worthy bumkins of that place, 
so decidedly, that a subscription was set on foot to keep her among them ; 
but her fame extending to the metropolis, the dupes of London, a nu- 
merous class then as well as now, thought it no troublo to go teo rnlW 
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ie<^ the conjuror, till at length, she was pleased to bless the afflicted of 
London with her presence, and once a week drove to the Grecian Coffee- 
house, in a coach and six with out-riders ! and all the appearance of 
nohilitv. It was in one of these journeys, passing through Kent-street, 
in the llorough, that being taken for a certain woman of quality from 
the Electorate in Germany, a great mob followed and bestowed on her 
Tuany bitte*r reproaches, till Madame, perceiving some mistake, looked out 
of the window, and accosted them in this gentle manner, “ Confpund 
yon, do’nt wu know me ^ lam Mrs. Mapp, the bone-setter upon 
which, they instantly changed their revilings into loud huzzas. 

TWO CERTIFICATES OF GKETXA-GREEN MARIilAGES AT DIFFERENT DATES, 

Tills is to sartfay all persons that my be consemid, that A B from 
the parish of C in the County of I) and K F from the paidsh of G and in 
the county of TI and both comes bedore me and declayred tbemseless both 
to be single persons, and now mayried by the form of the Kirk of Scot- 
land, and agreible to the C’hurch of England, and givinc ondre my hand, 
this 18**' day of March 1793.’* 

“ Kingdom of Scotland 

“ County of Dumfries 
Parish of Gretna 

** These are to certify, to all whom it may concern, that John N. . . 
from the parish of Chatham in the County' of Kent, and Rosa H . . . . 
from the Parish of St. Mnrii s in the County of Nottingham, being both here 
now presi'nt and having declared to me that tlicy are single persons, but 
liave now been rnnrrieil conformable to the Laws of the Church of Eng- 
land, and agrciahlc to tlie Kirk of Scotland. As witness our hands at 
Si)ringheld this day of October 1822. 

“ Witness ** Witness me. 

Jane Rae , David Lang. 

John Ainslie.*’ , John N . . . . 

RosaH....” 

THE WOMEN OF ENGLAND. 

The women here are generally more handsome than in other places, 
eiiflicumtly endowed with nntural beauties, without the addition of 
adulterate sophistications. In an absolute woman, say the Italians, are 
required the parts of a Dutch woman, from the girdle dovui wards ; of a 
Frenchwoman, from the girdle to the shoulders; over which must be 
placed an English face. As their beauties, so akso their prerogatives are 
gieater than any nation ; neither so servilely submissive as the French, 
nor so jealously guarded as the Italians ; but keeping so true a decorum, 
that as England is termed the Pergatorie of Servants, and the Hell of 
Horses, so is it acknowledged the l^aradise of Women, And it is a 
common by- word amongst the Italians, that if there were a bridge built 
ut'-ons the narrow seas^ all the wonten in Europe would run into England, 
lor here they have the upper hand in the streets, the upper place at 
tlie table, the thiids of their husband’s estates, and their equal share of 
all lauds ; privileges with which other women are not acquainted. They 
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were in ligh esteem in former times amongst foreign nations, for the mo- 
(lestie and gravitie of their conversation ; but of late so much addicted to 
the light garb of the French, that they have lost much of their ancient 
honour and reputation amongst knowing and more sober men of foreign 
countries who before admired them. — Peter HnjUti* s Cosmographies 1652, 

TRICES FOR SEATS AT CORONATIONS. 

On consulting Stowe, Sneed, and other antiquaries, it appears that the 
price of a good place at tlie coronation of William the Conqueror was a 
blank ; and probably the same at that of his son William Kufus. At that 
of Henry I. it was a rrocurd, and at King Stephen's and Henry the 
Second’s a piliard. At King Richard’s and King John’s, it was nfuskin ; 
and rose at Henry the Third’s to a dodkin. In the reign of Edward 1. 
the coins began to be more intelligible ; and we find that tor seeing his 
coronation a Q was given, or the half of or farthing, which was, 

as now, the fourth part of a sterling ^ or penny. At the coronation of 
Edward II. it was a farthing ; and at that of Edward III. a halfpenny, 
which was very generally given. In the leign of Richard II. it was a 
penny, and continued tne same at that of Henry IV. But at tliat of 
Henry V. it was two pennies, or half of a grossnss or groat ; and the same 
at that of Henry VI. and of Edward IV. ; nor do we find it raised at the 
coronation of Rieliaid III. or that of Henry VII. 

At that of Henry VIII. it was the whole grossusy or groat, nor was 
the price altered at those of Edward VI. and (iut im Mary ; but at Queen. 
Elizabeth’s it was a lesion, tester, or sixpence. At those of James I. 
and Charles I. a shilling was given; which sum was advanced to half 
a crown at the coronations of Charles and James II. At King William’s 
and Queen Anne’s, it was a crown ; and at George the FirsCs the show 
was seen by many at the same price. 

At tlie coronation of George ll. some gave half a guinea ; but at that 
of George III. and Queen Charlotte, anno 1761, curiosity seems to have 
risen to an amazing heignt. On this occasion the price given for single 
seats were almost incredible ; in some houses ten guineas, and inordinary 
houses five guineas. Great and universal anxiety prevailed to see this 
grand specRicle, from the reflection how improbable it was that many 
who were there could ever have an o])portunity of witnessing the like 
again. As an instance of this extreme anxiety, it is confidently related, 
tliat a gentleman was prevailed on to talce a room for his lady, at the 
Ijrice of one hundred and forty guineas ; but the a]>pointra( nt of the 
solemni^ of the coronation falling unluckily at the exact time wlicn she 
expected to be delivered, she actually further prevailed on her husband 
to let a skilful man-midwife, nurse, &c., attena her, and to hire another 
room, lest the hurry of the day should bring on her labour, when il 
might be impossible for her to be removed without endangering tier life. 

^CIENT HOUSE AT BLACKWALL — SAID TO BE THE RESIDENCE OF 
SIR WALTER RALEIGH. 

The house ^own in the eiiCTaving is interesting from two causes ; firsts 
that it was the house in whicn Sir Walter Ralei^ smoked his first pipe 
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At the present time a tavern has been built betwixm this house and tlie 
river. Formerly, however, there was, no doubt, a trimmed garden and 
terrace towards the Thames, from wdiieh the inhabiUiits may have watched 
tlie progress of Uueen Elizabeth from the Tower to her palace at 
Greenwich. 

It is singular to notice the fashion of these old houses, arising from the 
value of spac'e within w'alled tuums ; each lioor projects over the other, so 
that the uj)per upartnivuts have more room than the lower. While, in an 
artistic point of view, we cannot help regretting the disappearance of the 
venerable and quaint gabies, for sanitarj’ and other reasons we must be 
'ontont with the change. 

AilBASSADOllS — W'liY HELD BY THE ARMS AT TRE OTTOMAN COURT. 

A dervise addressed Hajazet, emporor of the Turks, 1490, for alms, 
and wdiile the charitable BulLan searched for liis money, tlie treacherous 
beggar wounded him with a dagger, and was instantly slain by the 
vo\al attendants. This incident is rendere<l memorable by its Imving 
occasioned the ungracious restraint under which even the ambassadors 
of Christian powers ware subject to in former times when they received 
an audience from the Ottoman KmjH ror. 

They W’cre held by the arms bv iw'o attendants, when tliey apjuoached 
the tlirone, nor were their arum 1> -sed till they had quittt d the presence. 

lUA CELLING IN 1700. 

The nobility and gentry w’ere accustomed to make tlieir long journeys 
in ponderous family-carriages, drawn by four Lorses. These vehicles 
woidd be laden at the top with an array of trunks and boxes, while 
perhaps six or seven persons, with a lupdog. would be slowed within. 
The danger of famine on the road was averted by a travelling larder of 
baskets of various condiments ; the risk of thirst W’ould bo provided 
against by bottles of iiAquebaugh, black cherr}'- brandy, oiniuimun-water, 
sack, port, or strong /oeer ; wdiiie the convoy would 1)0 protectesl by a 
basket-hiltod sword, nu old blunderbuss, and a bag of bullets and a great 
horn of gunpowder, 

OLD ST. taul’s. 

La the old cathedral w^as a tow'cr cT stone, in height from tin* ground 
2(10 feet, on which was a spire of wood, covered with lead, 274 feet high, 
In the tower was a celebrated peal of bells ; and somewhat above the 
btone-work was a “ faire did,*’ from w'hicli there was order takt*n in the 
eighteenth year of Edward III. tluit the rich chasing and gilding should 
he always kept in good preserv'ation. On tliis dial w^as the figure of an 
angel pointing to the hours of both day and night — a device more ap- 
propriate than most of the clock-hands in present use. From tliis lofty 
steeple, wliich formed such an important feature of old Ixindon, tlie 
Jliimcs rung merrily on saints* days and ludidays ; and at times the 
choristers mounted up aloft and cliaunted forth their orisons at dawn 
and sunset — a custom still observed at Durham Guthedral. liefore the 
lire of Ijondon, the spire of St. Paul’s was more than once destroyc I or 
damaged by fire and lightniug. 
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OnOandlemas Eve, 1444, about two o’clock in the afternoon, the light- 
ning fired the steeple. The citizens came forth and succeeded in over- 
coming the fire ; it, however, broke forth again at night, and but little 
of the spire was saved. In the year 1561, m the month of June, there 
fell a prodigious quantity of rain, attended with thunder and lightning. 
St. Paul’s steeple was struck within a yard of the top. At first, a little 
fire appeared, resembling the light of a torch, and in eight minutes the 
weather-cock fell ; and the wind rising high, the fire within an-honr 
afterwards destroyed the steeple down to the very battlements, and then, 
in consequence of the mass of burning timber that fell from £he spire, 
burnt so violently that the iron-work and the bells melted and fell upon 
the stairs in the cluii-ch ; the east and west roofs catching fire communi- 
cated with the north and south, and destroyed them all. Much damage 
was also done to other parts. 

The spire was again j-eared, and the damaged beUs properly replaced. 
In addition to the bells in the tower of old St. Paul’s there was a common 
beU, the property of the city, hung in a suitable building, closely ad- 
joining to the Cathedral, which was rung that the inhabitants might 
assemble at wardmotes and other important occasions. Another fire 
damaged the ancient church, and then the great fire of 1666, swept 
steeples, bells, churches, and all before it. 

THK liKDFOUD MISSAL. 

In Januorj’, 1786, when the Bedford Missal was on sale, with the rest 
of the Duchess of Portland’s collection, King George III. sent for his 
bookseller, and expressed his intention to become the purchaser. The 
bookseller venturea to submit to his majesty, that the article in question, 
as one highly curious, was likely to fetch a high price. “How high 
exolaimea the king. “ Probably two hundred guineas,” replied the book- 
seller. “ Two hundred guineas for a Missal!” jRclaimed the Queen, 
who was present, and lifted up her hands with astonishment. “ Well, 
well,” said his Majesty, “ I’ll have it still ; but sfice the Queen thinks 
two hundred guineas so enormous a price for a Missal, I’ll go no further.” 
The biddings for the royal library did actually stop at tliat point ; and 
Mr. Edwaras carried on’ the prize by adding three pounds more. The 
same Missal was afterwards sold at Mr. Eawards’s sale, in 1815, and 
purchased by the Duke of Marlborough, for £637 15s. 

FOIIMATIOX OF THE VOLCANO OF JOBI7LLO. 

The Mexican volcsanoes of Orizaba, Popocatapetl, Jorullo, and Colima 
appear to be connected mth each other, being placed in the direction 
of a line running transverse to the former, and passing east and west from 
sea to sea. 

As was first observed by Humboldt, those mountains are all situa^ 
between north latitude 16* 5it' and 19® 12C In an exact line of direction 
iritb the other volcanoes, and over the same ti-ausverse fissure, Jorullo 
was suddenly elevated on tlie 29th of September, 1759. The circum- 
stances attending the production of this volcano are so remarkable, ihMX 
we shall here notice them in some detail. 
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An extensive plain, called the Malpays, was covered by rich helds o£ 
cotton, sugar-cane, and indigo, irrigated by streaniB, and bounded by 
ba^tio mountains, the nearest active volcano being at the distance of 
eighty miles. This district, situated at an elevation of about 2600 feet 
above the level of the sea, was celebrated for its beauty and extreme fer- 
tility. In June, 1759, alarming subterranean sounds were heard, and 
these were accompanied by frequent earthquakes, wliich were succeeded 
by others for several weeks, to me great consternation of the neighbooring 
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inhabitants. In September tranquillitv appeared to be re-established, 
when, in the night of the 28th, the subterranean noise was ^ain heard, 
and part of the plain of Malpays, from three to four miles in diameter, 
rose up like a mass of viscid fluid, in the shape of a bladder or dome, to a 
height of nearly 1700 feet; flames issued forth, fragments of red-hot 
atones were thro^vn U) prodigious heights, and, tlirougli a tluck cloud of 
ashes, iJliirained by volcanic lire, the softened surface of the earth was 
seen to swell up like an agitated sea. A huge cone, above 500 feet high, 
with five smaller conical mounds, suddenly appeared, and thousands of 
lesser cones (called by the natives hornitos^ or ovens,) issued forth (tom 
the upraised plain. These consisted of clay intermingled with decom- 
posed basalt, each cone being a fumar alley or gaseous vent, from which 
issued thick va^iour. The central oonc of J eriulo is still bui'uing, and (m 
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one lide has thrown up an immcMe quantitv of sooriaoeous and basaltic 
lavas, containing fragments of primitive rocts. Two streams, of the tem- 
psrature of 186° of Fahrenheit, have since burst through the argillaceous 
vault of the homitos, and now flow into the neighbouring plains. For 
many years after the first eruption, the plains of JoruUo were uninhabit- 
aide £iiW the intense heat that prevailed. 



CRATER OF VESUVIUS IN 1829. 

The crater Stromboli, which has been in activity since the most ancient 
times, nresents at present the same appearances os those which were des- 
ciibed by Spallanzani, in 1788. It is constantly filled with lava in a 
state of fusion, which alternately rises and falls in tlie cavity. Having 
Moendcd to ten or twelve yards below Uie summit of the walk, this boil- 
ing fluid is covered with large bubbles, which burst with noise, letting 
anonnous quantities of gas escape from them, and projecting on all sidea 
toonaoeous matter. After these explosions, it again subsidos, but only 
to liae again and produce like oifects — these alternations being repeated 
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legclarly at intervals of some minutes. In craters where the lava is less 
iluid than in that of Stromboli, new cones are sometimes formed in the 
midst of the Crater, which first rise in the form of a dome, and then burst 
out so as to form a small active volcano in the middle of the crater of the 
^oat one. This phenomenon is often presented within the crater of 
Vesuvius, and was more particularly witnessed in 1829. 

LOAF SUGAR. 

In 1553 a sugar-loaf was presented to Mr. Waldron, of Bovey House, 
which weighed 7 lbs,, at Is. Id. per lb. (7s. 7d.) 

The late Lord RoUe married the last of that branch of tlie W aldron 
family. The house remains about ten miles west of L^me. The sugar- 
loaf was charged at a high rate, considering the greater value of money 
in Queen Mary’s reign. This article began to be highly prized. The 
sugar-cane, winch had been grown from the year 1148 in Sicily, had 
been imported into Madeira a.d. 1419. About the year 1503 the art of 
refining sugar, before called ‘‘blanch powdre,” was discovered by a 
Venetian; before which the juice, when selected instead of honey for 
sweetening, was used as it came from the cane. Only twenty-seven 
years from this date, in 1526, it was imported from St. Lucar in Spain 
by Bristol merchants. Let not the present of the Mayor of Ljme be 
considered as a cheap article produced in abundance in tne islands of the 
West Indies. The sugar-cane was not imported thither into Barbadoes 
from the Brazils till the year 1641. How surprising the result of 
official inquiries in the year 1853 into the consumption of sugar! It 
amounted to 7,523,187 ewts., or 30 lbs. each indiviaual of the United 
Kingdom. 

SUSPENSION BRIDGES AT FREYBOURO. \ 

There are two suspension bridges in Freybourg ; one remarkable for its 
great length, the other for its extreme beauty. The latter connects the 
top of two mountains^ swinging over a frightful gulf that makes one 
dizzy to look down in^b. There are no buttresses or mason work in sight 
at a little distance ; Aafts are sunk in the solid rock of the mountains, 
down which the wires that sustain it are drop])ed. There it stretches, a 
mere black line, nearly three hundred feet in the heavens, from summit 
to summit. It looks like a spider’s web flung across a chasm ; its delicate 
tracery showing clear and distinct against the sky. While you are 
looking at the fairy creation suspended in mid-heaven, almost expecting 
the next breeze will waft it away, you see a heavy waggon driven on it ; 
you shrink back with horror at the rashness that coiild trust so frail a 
structure at that dizzy height ; but the air- hung cobweb sustains the 
pressure, and the vehicle passes in safety. Indeed, weight steadies it; 
while the wind, as it sweeps down the gulf, makes it swing under you. 
The large suspension bridge is supported ou four cables of iron wire, each 
one composed of one thousand and fifty-six wires. As the Menai bridge 
of Wales is often said to be longer than this, I give the dimensions of both 
M I find them in Mr. Murray ; — Freybourg: length, nine hundred and 
five feet ; height, one hundred and seventy- four feet ; breadth, twenty 
rsight feet. Menai: length, five hundred and eighty feet; height, one 
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hundred and thirty feet ; breadth, twenty-five feet. A span of nine 
hundred and five feet, without any intermeaiate pier, seems impossible at 
first, and one needs the testimony of his own eyes before he can fully 
beheve it. 

WONDKUFUL CLOCK. 

Towards the eno of the last century, a clock was constructed by a 
Genevan mechanic named Droz, capable of performing a variety of sur- 
prising movements, which were effected by the figures of a negro, a 
shepherd, and a dog. When the clock struck, the shepherd placed six 
tunes on his llute, and the dog approached and fawned upon him. This 
clock was exhibited to the King of Spain, who was highly delighted with 
the ingenuity of the artist. The king, at tlio request of Droz, took an 
apple from the shepherd’s basket, when the dog started up and barked 
so loud that tlie king’s dog, which was in the same room, began to bark 
also. We are moreover informed that the negro, on being asked what 
hour it Avas, answered the question in French, so that he could be under- 
stood by those present. 

MAXDUIX TTIK SMUGGLER, 17o7. 

Mandl’in was the son of a ])ea.saut in Dauphiuy wlio dealt in cattle, 
liis first employment was buying and selling hoi^s, by which he sub- 
sisted several years, Hut ha\ ing on some occasion committed a murder, 
he was obligecl to Hv from justice, and in his abse nce was condemned by 
the Parlianient of (Irciioble to ]>e broken on the wheel. Being now a 
fugitive, aud destitute of employment, he learned to C(muterfeit money, 
and by this fraud made considerable gain, till, being discovered, the 
officers of the Mint at J.yons issued a warrant for apprehending him, and 
he was again obliged to quit the country. Wliile he was wandering 
about from place to place, and hiding himself in caves and woods, he be- 
came aequamted with a gang of smugglers, and ass(jciating with them 
was, after some time, made their captain. As t]?i» gang was very nume 
rous, he was less cautious of being seen, and having at length lost his 
sense of fear by habitual danger, he frequently emVred towns and cities, 
raised contributions on the king's officers by force, and spread the same 
terror among others that others had brought upon him. But in propor- 
tion as he became more formidable he was, in fact, less sec* ire ; for the 
Government found it necessary to detach after him such a force as he 
ooidd not resist, and the Farmers-Gcneral offered 48,000 livres reward 
for taking him. After many times attacking liis party in a running 
fight, in w'hicli scA'eral were cut off, Mandrin, w ith eight of his men, took 
shelter in a castle the frontiers of Savoy. They ware closely pursued 
by several deiachnieuts, under the command of Colonel de Moliere, who 
entered the King of Sardinia’s territory after him, without having first 
obtained leave. Moliere wvas immediately opposed by a grc‘at number of 
peasants: wdicther they were instigated by Mandrin, or whether they 
were jealous of their privilege, is not known ; but all his expostulations 
being fruitless, and being determined not to relinquish his prey, for whom 
he ho])ed to receive so considerable a reward, he forced his way against 
them, killing twelve and woundiag many others. Mandrin waited the 
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Isfae of this contest in his castle, where he was soon besieged by 150 mcti, 
who' attacked the place with great vigour. Mandrin and his partisans 
defended themselves like men w'ho had nothing to fear in a battle equal 
to being taken alive ; and after several of them were killed, and the 
castle gates burst open, thev retreated, fighting from chamber to chamber, 
?iid from story to story, till, reaching the gaiTet, and being able to nro- 
<jeed no furtlier, they were at last overpowered by numbers, having killed 
twenty of their adversaries, and spent all their ammunition. Mandrin, 
with those that survived of liis little party, were carried prisoners to 
Valence in Dauphiny. • • • Mandrin was examined every day 

from the 13th of May to the 25th, in order to discover his accomplices. 
In the mean time several of his associates were put to the torture to dis- 
cover what thev knew of him, and were afterwards broken on the wheel, 
that death might give a sanction to their testimony. 

He himself was subjected to torture, but witliout eliciting anything 
further than he Lad pre\dously revealed. Throughout he steadfastly re- 
fused to betray hJs comrades, and conducted liimself with much dignity 
and heroism. On the day of his execution he received absolution from 
Father Gasoerini, a Jesuit, who had administered to him the consolations 
ut religion during his confinement. 

Before he was led out of the prison, his shoes and stockings were taken 
from him ; but, though barefooted, he walked along with gieat firmness 
and a good grace. When he came to the cathedral to perform the amende 
honorable, he asked forgiveness of the monks and priests for his want of 
respect to their order, and w'as then conducted to the scaffold. He 
mounted with ^rcat composure, and addressed himself in a short and pa- 
thetic exhortation to the spectators, especially the young }K*rsons of both 
sexes ; he then sat down on the nave of the wneel, and loosened the 
buttons of his shirt-sleeves himself. Then he entreated pardon of the 
custom-house officers, whom he had so often and so grossly injured ; and 
turning to the penitents Vho surrounded the scaffold — with his confessor 
and two other eminent f)ersons of his order — he earnestly recommended 
himself as the object frl* their prayer, and immediately delivered himself 
up to the executioner. He received eiglit blows on his arms and legs, 
and one on his stomach, and was intended to liave been left to expire of 
the wounds ; but as the executioner w'as going down from the scaffold, an 
order came to strangle him ; the bishop and all the considerable persona 
at Valence having interceded for tliis mitigation of his punishment. 
Mandrin was twenty-nine years of age, about five feet five inches high, 
w^ell made, had a long visage, blue eyes, and sandy chesnut hair ; he hod 
•omething rough in his countenance, and a strong robust port ; he was 

S erpetuaUy smoking tobacco, with which lie drank plentifully of any 
quor that was at hand, and ate till tne last with a good appetite. 

STJDDE^t IlF.COVF.nr V’KOM MADNTSS. 

The following extraordinaiy account is taken from the Gentleman's 
Magazine of 17<S4: — “About six years since, a seafaring person was 
taken into the Asylum for Maniacs at York ; during the space of live 
jreara and six mouths he never expressed any desire for sus^nanee, ana 
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was fed in the manner of an infant. The servants undresied him at 
night, and dressed him in the morning ; he never spoke, and remained 
with his body bent all and was regarded by all about him as an 
animal nearlv converted into a vegetable. About the middle of May, 
1783, he siidienlv astonished the people round him >vith saying, ‘ Good 
morrow to you all.’ He then thanked the servants for the care they had 
taken of liim, and appeared perfectly sane. A few days after, hr wrote a 
letter to his wife, in which he expressed himself with great propriety. 
On the 28th of May following ho was allowed to leav^e the hospital, and 
return to his family ; and lias now the command of a sliip in the Baltic 
trade, and is in full enjoyment of perfect health, both in mind and bodjr. 
This yery singular ease is attested by Dr. Hunter, F.lt.S., of York, in a 
letter to Dr. rerci\’al, of Manchester, and by the servants now at the 
Asylum in York.” 

SUM ARY OF TnE BIRLE. 

The following table is published, as containing acenrate particxJair 
of the English version of the Bible : — 

//? Old 'Tfsiamoit . In the Sew Testament. Total, 

Rooks, 39 Books, 27 Books, 66 

Chapteis, 929 Cliaptcns, 2G0 Chaj)ter?, *,189 

Versofs 23,214 Versos, 7.9o0 W rse^ 31,173 

Wonts .092,493 Words 181,233 ‘ ^ 773,740 

2,728,100 j Letters, 838,380 1 I.etters 3,666,480 

The middle clmpter and the shortest in tlie Bible is the hundred and 
seveiiteoulh Psalm ; the middle verse is the eightli of the hundred and 
(‘igliteenth Psalm. The twenty-first verse of tlie seventh chapter oi 
Ezra, in the English vcr.sion, has all the letttrs of the alphabet in it. 
The ninetec'udi chapter of the second hook of Kings and the thirty- 
seventh cliapter of Isaiah arc alike. 

xn E LEX RO SY. — L \ZA RS. — LAZ Ar.> H OI’ SF.S. 

f* 

That loalbsome disorder, leprosy, was introduced into England in the 
reign of Henry 1., and was .Mipposed to have been brought out of Eg^'pt, 
or i)erLaps tlie I'ast, by mc*ans of the crusaders. To add to tbe horror, 
it was eoiitagiuus, winch enhanced the charity of a provision for such 
miscrables, who were not only naturaPy shunned, but even chased by 
r:)yal edict, from tbc society oi‘ their ^'ellow-crcatiires. 

"Lepers, or Lazars, were sick persons removed out of monasteries to 
cells or hosjiitals, always built out of cities and towns. Their usual 
maintainence was, from liberty allowed them to g^. upon every market- 
day, to the market, where with a dish, called a clap dish, they would beg 
corn. 

Their sickness and loathsome appearance giving great disgust, many 
withheld their (diarity, upon which account they -were afterwards re- 
strained from bogging at large, but permitted to send the proctor of the 
hospital, who came with his box one day in every month to the churches, 
and other religious liouses, at time of service ; and theie received the 
voluntary charity of the congregations. This custom is said to be tha 
origin of the present practice of collecting briefs. 
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The leprosy was much more common formerlj’, in this port of the 
globe, than at present. It is said, that there were in Europe fifteen 
thousand hospitals founded for them. Perhaps near half the hospitals 
that were in England were built for lepers. 

Ix)pers were so numerous in the twelfth century, that by a deciee of 
the Lateran Council under pope Alexander III., A.D. 1179, they wore 
empowered to erect churches for themselves, and to have their own mi- 
nisters to officiate in them. Tliis shows at once how infectious and offen- 
sive their distemper was. 

And on this account, “ In England wliere a man was a leper, and 
was dwelling in a town, and would come into the churches, or among 
his neighbours when they were assembled, to tiilk to them to their annoy- 
ance or disturbance, a ^vrit lay L)e Lcproso amoverido.” — What follows is 
remarkable. The writ is for those lepers “ who appear to the sight of all 
men, they are lepers, by their voice and tlieir sores, the putrefaction of 
their ffesh, and by the smell of them.” 

And so late as the reign of Edward VI. multitudes of lepers seem to 
have been in England ; for in 1 Edw. (*. 3. in whicdi directions are 
given for carrying the poor to the plac(‘s wliere tlu*y were horn, «S:c. we 
read the following clause : “ ProMded always, that all leprous and poor 
hed^red creatures may, at their liberty, remain and continue a such 
houses appointed for lepers, or bed-red people, as tlioy now be in, 

1184 to ' 191. — The leprosy was at tliis period, and long after, a cruel 
epidemic iu oor country, possibly brought by tlie crusaders from tlie Holy 
Land, and spread h(Te by hlth and bad diet. It was supposed to be 
infectiouB, and was shunned as the plague ; so that, liad it not been for 
these pious institutions, multitudes must have perished under this loath- 
some disorder. 

Among other wild fancies of the age, it was imagined that the persons 
afflicted with leurosv, a disease at that time (1327, Edward II.) very 
common, probably from bad diet, had conspired with the Saracens tx) 
poison ail springs and fountains ; and men being glad of any pretence 
to get rid oi those who were a burthen to tliem, many of those unhappy 
pe^le were burnt alive on the chimerical imputation. 

Every one of the lazar-houscs had a person, called a Jore-yoer^ who 
used to beg daily for them. 

THK CONDOIt IN PERU. 

Dr. Pickering, of the United States Antarctic Expedition of 1839, being 
in the vicinity of the Andes, attempted the ascent uf one of the summits , 
by noon he had reached a high elevation, and looking up, he espied a huge 
oondor soaring down the valley. He stopped to observe the majestic 
bird as it sailed slowly along. To his surprise it took a turn around 
him, then a second and a third, the last time drawing so near that he 
began to apprehend that it meditated an attack. He describes himself 
as being in the worst possible condition for a fight, his strength being 
exhausted by climbing, and his right hand having been lamed for some 
days from a hurt. The nature of the ground, too, was anj^thing but 
favourable for defence; hut llicre was nothing left but to prepare for u 
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fight, aiid with this intent he took a seat and drew his knife. At the 
instant, as if intimidated by the sight of the weapon, the bird whirled 
oflf in another direction. Dr. Pickering confessed, however humiliating 
the acknowledgment, that he was at the time very well satisfied with 
the condor^ s determination to let him alone, 

COST OF SIE CimiSTOPHER WEEN’s CHITRCHES. 

The following is an account of what the undermentioned churches oost 
building, the designs for which were furnished by Sir Christopher 
W ren : — 

£ s. d. £ 8 . d. 

St. pHura 736,752 2 St. Michael, Queenhithe 4,354 3 8 

Allhailowa the Great .. 5,641 9 9 Wood-street. 2,554 2 11 

Bread -street . . 3,348 7 2 -Crooked-lane 4,641 5 11 

Lombard -street 8,068 15 6 Comhill.. 4,686 5 11 

8 1. Alban’s, Wood -street 3,165 0 8 St. Martin, Ludgate . . 5,378 18 8 

St. Anne and Agnes.... 2,448 0 10 St. Matthew, Friday-st 2,301 8 2 

8t. Andrew’s, W^ardrobe. 7,060 16 11 St. Margaret Pattens 4,986 10 4 

Holbom.... 9,000 0 0 Lothbury 6,340 8 1 

St. Antholin’s 5,686 5 lOf St. Mary, Abchurch . , 4,922 2 4| 

St. Austin’s 3,145 3 10 Magdalen .. 4,291 12 94 

St. Benet, Grailchurch . . 3,683 9 5^ Somerset 6,679 18 Ij 

Paul’s Wharf.. 3,328 18 10 - at Hill 3,980 12 3 

Fink 4,129 16 10 Aldermanbury. 6,237 3 6 

St. Bride’s 11,430 5 ll ie Bow 8,071 18 1 

St. Bariholcmew’s 6,077 1 I le Steeple .... 7,388 8 71 

Christchurch 11,778 9 6 St. Magnus, Lend, bridge 9,579 19 10 

St. Clement, Eastcheap. . 4,365 3 4.^ St. Mildred, Bread -street 3,705 13 

Danes 8,786 17 0^ Poultry..,. 4,664 9 . 

St. Dionis Back Church 5,737 10 8 St. Nicholas Cole Abbey 6,042 6 11 

St. Edmund the King . . 6,207 11 0 St. Olav, Jewry 5,580 4 10 

St. George, Botolph-iane 4,509 4 10 St. Peter’s, Comhill.,.. 5,647 8 2 

St. James, Garlick-hill.. 6,357 12 10 St. Swithin, Canon-street 4,687 4 6 

Westminster.. 8,500 0 0 St. Stephen, Wallbrook . 7,652 13 8 

St. Lawrence, Jewry 11,872 1 9 Coleman-str, 4,020 16 6 

St, Michael, Basinghall 2,822 17 1 St. VedastJ Foster-lane. . 1,863 15 

-Itoyal 7,455 7 9 

EAHLY CLOCKS. 

The first clock which appeared in Europe, was probably that whioh 
Eginhard (the secretary of Charlemagne), describes as sent to his royal 
master by Abdalla, King of Persia. A horologe of brass, wonderfully 
constructed, for the course of the twelve hours, answered to the hour- 
glass, with as many little brazen balls, which drop down on a sort of 
Delia underneath, and sounded each other.” — The Venetians had clocks 
in 872, and sent a specimen of them that year to Constantinople. 

SINGULA U SPECIMEN OF ORTnOGRAPHY IN THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 

The following letter was written by the Duchess of Norfolk to Crom- 
well, Earl of Essex. It exhibits a curious instance of the monstrous 
anomalies of our orthography in the infancy of our literature, when a 
spelling book was yet a precious thing : — 

My fiary gode lord, — her I sand you in tokyn hoff the neweyer, a 
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glasBO Hoff Setyl set in Sellfer gyld, I pra you tak hit in wort. Am 
hy wer babel bet sbowlde be hater. I well hit war wort a m crone.” 
Thus translated : — 

My very good lord, — Here I send you, in token of the new year, a 
glass of setyll set in silver gilt ; I pray you take it in worth. An I were 
able it should be better. 1 would it were worth a thousand crown.” 

DEATH OF THE EARL OF KILDARE. 

In 1513, died the most powerful baron and active soldier of his age, 
Fitzgerald, Earl of Kildare. He had been, during thirty years, at 
different times, chief governor of Ireland, and was too potent to be set 
aside, otherwise Ms strong attachment to the house of York would pro- 
bably have been Ms ruin. The untaraeable spirit of the earl sometimes 
involved him in trouble, from which he was extricated by a lucky blunt- 
ness ; as when once, when charged before Henry VIII. with setting fire 
to the cathedral of Cashel, ‘‘I own it,” said the earl, ‘^but I never 
would have done it had I not believed that the archbishop was in it.” 
The king lai^hed, and pardoned the ludicrous culprit. The Bishop of 
Meath was his bitterest loe. He accused him to Henrj^ of divers mis- 
deeds, and closed Ms accusation with “ Thus, m)" liege, you see that all 
Ireland cannot rule the earl.” “ Then,” said the perverse monarch, 
the earl shall rule all Ireland,” and instantly made him lord-deputy. 
The English loved the earl because he was brave and generous, and 
because his good humour equalled Ms valour. Once, when he was in a 
furious paroxysm, a domestic who knew his temper, whispered in his 
ear, My lorcf, yonder fellow has betted me a fine horse, that I dare not 
take a hair from your lordship’s beard ; 1 pray, my lord, win mo that 
w^er.” The earl’s features relaxed, and he said to the petitioner, 
Take the hair, then, but if thou exceedest thy demand, my fikt shall 
meet thy head.” 

THE BRITANRIA TUBULAR BRIDGE. 

This is one of the most Remarkable structures in the world, the design 
of the celebrated archite*?t, Sir K. Stephenson. This bridge is on the 
line of the Chester and Holyhead Ilailway, crossing tlie Menai Straits, 
witMn sight of Telford’s Chain Suspension Bridge. It is made of cast 
iron of a tubular form, in the tube of which the railway passes. Four 
of these span the Strait, and arc supported by pttt^s of masonry ; that on 
the Anglesea side is 143 feet 6 inches high, and from the front to the 
end of the wing walls is 173 feet. These wing walls terminate in 
pedestals, on which repose colossal lions of EgTj)tian character. The 
Anglesea pier is 196 feet high, 55 feet wide, ancl 32 feet long. In the 
middle of the Strait is the Britannia Rock, from which the bridge derives 
its name ; on tMs the Britannia pier is raised. It is equi-distant from 
the Anglesea and Carnarvon piers, being 460 feet in the clear from each, 
and sustains the four ends of the four long tubes, which span the 
distance from shore to shore. There are two pairs of short and two of long 
tubes, the lengths of these pairs being 250 feet and 470 respectively. 
The Egyptian lions are 25 feet 6 inches long, 12 feet 6 inches Mgh, 8 
feet wide, and weigh 60 tons. Two thousand cubic feet of stone wexe 
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required for each lion. The total quantity of stone in the bridge 

1.400.000 cubic feet. The weight of malleable iron in the tubes 

10.000 tons; of cast iron, 1,400 tons. The whole length of the entire 
bridge, measuring from the extreme front of the wing walls, is 1,833 
feet, and its greatest elevation at Britannia pier, 240 feet above low- 



watcr-mark. The total cost of the structure is £601,865. This won- 
derful structure was begun April 13, 1846, and completed J uly 25, 1850; 
opened for traffic Oct. 21, 1850. 

DAFFEY’S 

In the Postboy ^ Jan. 1, 1707-8, is the following curious advertise- 
: — ** Daffe^s famous Elixir Salutis by Catherine Daffey, daughtei 


.a .a 
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of Mr. Thomas Bafiy, late rector of Bedmile, in the valley of Belvoir, 
who imparted it to lus kinsman, Mr. Anthony Daffy, who published the 
same to the benefit of the community and his own great advantage. The 
original receipt is now in my possession, left to me by my father. My 
own brother, Mr. Daniel D^y, apothecary in Nottingham, made the 
Elixir from the said receipt, and sold it there during his life. Those 
who know it, will believe what I declare ; and those who do not, 
may be convinced that I am no counterfeit, by the colour, taste, smell, 
and operation of my Elixir. To be had at the Hand and Pen, Maiden- 
Lane, Covent Garden.” 

JENmr’s WHIM. 

This was a tea garden, situated, after passing over a wooden bridge 
on the left, previous to entering the long avenue, the coach way to where 
Ranelagh once stood. This place was much frequented, from its novelty, 
being an inducement to allure the curious, by its amusing deceptions, 
particularly on their first appearance there. Here was a large garaen, in 
different parts of which were recesses ; and if treading on a spring, taking 
you by surprise, up started different figures, some ugly enough to frighten 
you — a harlequin, a Mother Shipton, or some terrific animal. In a large 
piece of water, facing the tea alcoves, large fish or mermaids, were show- 
ing themselves above the surface. This queer spectacle was first kept by 
a famous mechanist, who had been employed at one of the winter 
theatres, there being then two.” — Angelo’s Pic Nic or Table Talky p. 106, 

Horace W alpolc, more than once alludes to this place of entertainment 
in his Letters; and in 17o5 a 4to. satirical tract appeared entitled 
Jenny's Whim ; or a Sure Guide to the Nobility, Gentry, and other 
JEminent Persons, in this 3fett opolis, 

ANECDOTE KELATIVE TO THE MASKED EXECrTTIONER OF CHARLES I. 

It is universally known, that, at the execution of King Charles I., a 
man in a vizor performed the office of executioner. This circumstance 
has given rise to a variety of conjectures and accounts. In the Gentle- 
man’s Maff^ine for November, 1767, and January, 1768, are accounts 
of one William Walker, who is said to be the executioner. In the same 
magazine for June, 1784, it is supposed to he a Kichard Brandon, of 
whom a long account is copied from an Exeter new8j)aper. But William 
Lilly, in his ‘ ‘ History of his Life and Times,” has the following remark- 
able passage : — “ Many have curiously inquired who it was that cut off 
his [the king’s] head : I have no permission to speak of such things : only 
thus much I say, he that did it is as valiant ana resolute a man as lives, 
and one of a competent fortune.” To clear up this passage, we shall 
present our readers with Lilly’s examination (as related by himself) 
before the first parliament of Kang Charles II. in June, 1660. 

At my first appearance, many of the young members affronted me 
highly, and demanded several scurrilous questions. Mr. Weston held a 
paper before his mouth ; bade me answer nobody but Mr. Prinn ; I 
obeyed his command, and saved myself much trouble thereby, and when 
Mr. Prinn put any difficult or doubtful query unto me, Mr. Weston 
prompted me with a fit question. At last, after almost one hour’s 
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tugging, I desired to be fully heard what I could say as to the person 
that cut Charles I.’s head off. Liberty being given me to speak, 1 
related what follows, viz. : — 

“That the next Sunday but one after Charles I. was beheaded, 
Jvobert Spavin, Secretary to Lieutenant-General Cromwell at that time, 
invited himself to dine with me, and brought Anthony Pearson, and 
several others, along with him to dinner. That their f'rincipal discourse 
all dinner-time was only who it was that beheaded the king ; one said it 
was the common hangman ; another, Hugh Peters ; others wsre also 
nominated ; but none concluded. Robert Spavin, so soon as dinner was 
(t{me, took me h}’ the hand, and carried me to the south window: saith 
lie, * These arc all mistaken ; tliey have not named the man that did the 
fait; it was Lieutenant-Colonel Joiee. I was in the room when he fitted 
liimself for the work, stood behind him when ho did it ; when done, went 
in with him again. There is no man knows Ibis but my master, viz., 
Cromwell, Ck)minissarY Ireton, and myself.’ — ‘ Doth Mr. Rushworth 
know it ?’ saith 1. — ‘ No, he doth not know it, saith Spavin. The same 
thing Spavin since has often related to me when we were alone.” 

WHIPPING nUSONEIiS. 

Mr. Plllosdon, Mayor of Ljme, in 1595, paid for — 

s. d. 

Four yards of canvas to make a coat to whip the rogues in . 3 0 

Making the same , 0 6 

Whipping of three of the ship boys for stealing of Mr. 

Ilassard’s salmon fish in the Cobb . . . . .10 

(N.li. — Salmon was plentiful in the west at this epoch.) 

The charge of fourpcnce made for whipping a boy continued for many 
years the same. The ’whipinng of a woman who was a stranger was 
little more costly ; but the inflicting siicli a punislimcnt upon a towns- 
woman was remunerated at a higher rate, as may well be supposed, 
from a cimsideration of several eircumstanees. To take a violent, noisy 
woman from her chamber, tic madam to the tumbrel and whin her round 
tlie to'wn, was an undertaking that demanded assistance and protection 
to the of,eial or hireling that wielded the thong. In the Town Accompt 
Book are found such entries as tliose which are given in illustration : — 

6. d. 

1025. For whipping William Wjm ter’ 8 boy . . . ,04 

,, Agnes Abbott twice . . . . 2 4 

1644. Paid two soldiers to attend the whipping of a woman . 2 G 

Paid to whipping four women . . . . 4 0 

THE INIQiriTIES OF TUE SI.AVi: TRADE. 

We mav form some idea of the temptations which the trade in human 
beings held out, even to people who held an honourable position in the 
world, from the fact that the captain cf a frigate, within a few 
years before the slave trade was abolished, was known to purchase 
slaves in the West India market, have them entered as able seamen, and 
compel the artificers to teach them a trade; so that when the riiip 
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returned each was sold at a high rate as a valuable piece of property. 
The worst, however, has to be told. Upon sailing from Portsmouth, 
some of the best men were sent away upon duty in a shii)’s boat, in 
order that they might be returned ‘‘ run,” by which they lost pay and 
clothes, but made room for the negroes lately kidnapped, who were 
entered, though they did no work for the ship, as able seamen ! We 
have all heard of a naval officer wdio had his pocket picked at a AV est- 
minster election, and who openly professed his vow, which he rigidly 
performed, of flogging every Londoner that joined his ship for this act. 
This, it is said, was no idle vow ! 

DISCOVERY OF THE BODY OF CANUTE TRE GRE\T. 

In June 17G6, some workmen who were repairing AVinchestcr Cathe- 
dral discovered a monument, wdieroin was contained the body of King 
Canute. It was remarkably fresh, had a wreath round the head, and 
several other ornaments of gold and silver bands. On his linger was a 
ring, in which was set a large and remarkably fine stone ; and in one ol 
Ins hands a silver penny. Archcvolo(/ia, vol. iii. The penny found in 
the hand is a singular instance of a continuance of the pagan custom ol 
always proNuding the dead witli money to pay Charon. 

AI.r.’S AND AIAA'OnS 

William Morfote, who represented ATinclielsea in Parliament in 1428, 
was a j)rivateer with a hundred men umh r him. JIo found it necessary 
to obtain the king’s pardon in 14dd, by the advice of Ihirliameiit, there 
being a legal difficulty about his having broken ]>rison at i)oT(T Castle. 

Two merchants of Sherborne in Dorset ire were robbe d of their cargo, 
worth £80, a.d. 1322, by ilobert de Ihittyle. This transaction did not 
lose him the good opinion of his townsmen, who chose him Mayor of 
AMnchelsea a few years later. 

ALGERINE INVASION OF IRELAND. 

The Algerines landed in Ireland in 1G27, kilh;d oO ])(‘r'-oTD’, and 
carried off about 400 into slavery. One vessel captured by them was 
worth £260,000. They made purchases of stores and proWsions they 
wanted in the western parts of Ireland by Baltimore, and in 1631 
carried off 1 00 captives from that town. They landed their poor cap- 
tives at llochelle, and marched them in chains to Marseilles. Twenty- 
six children are said to have been carried off at one time from Cornwall. 
In 1633, Lord Wentworth, appointed lord deputy of Ireland, named 
noted pirate vessels off the coast of Ireland and their cajitures. Persons 
in their wills used to leave sums of money for redeeming well-known 
captives fi-om bondage in Algiers and other places. 

WILLIAM JOY, THE ENGLISH SAMPSON. 

WiUiam Joy was a native of Kent, and born May 2, 1G75, at St. Law- 
rence, a small village one mile from Bamsgatc, in the Isle of Thanet. 
When very young, he distii^uished himself among his juvenile com* 
panions and playmates, by his amazing superiority iu strength, over any 
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antagonist that dare to come in competition with his power, whether in 
play or earnest. When about twenty-four years of age, he first began 
to exWbit in public his astonishing feats, in a display of personal prowess 
inferior to none but the Hebrew champion recorded in holy writ. Among 



many other of tliiWftiil^^^frt^ordmary performances may be recorded : — 
1. A strong horse, urged by the whip to escape his powerful rein, is 
restrained and kept from escape solely by the check of his pull, aided by 
a strong rope, and this without any stay or support whatever. 2. Seated 
upon a stool, with his legs horizontally elevated, solely by muscular 
power, he jumps clearly from his seat. 3 To prove the agility and 

12 
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flexibility of his joints, he places a glass of wine on the sole of hia foot, 
and, in an erect posture, without the least bending of h^’s head or body, 
raises the glass to his mouth, and drinks the contents, turning his foot 
with both hands, to accommodate his draught. 4. Aided by a strong 
leather girdle, or belt, and supporting lumself by pressing his arms on a 
railing, he lifts from the ground a stoue of the enormous weight of 
2,240 lbs. 5. A rope fastened to a waU, which had borne 3,500 lbs. weiglit, 
without giving way, is broke asunder by his amazing strength. The 
celebrity of this man attracted the curiosity of King William III., before 
whom he exliibited at Kensington Palace ; likewise before George, Prince 
of Denmark, and his roy^ consort, the Princess, afterwards Uueen Anne, 
and their son William, Duke of Gloucester, called the Hope of England. 
He also went through a regular course of performances at the Duke^s 
Theatre, in Dorset-gardens, SaHsbury-square, which was attended by the 
first nobility and gentry in the kingdom. 

iTJCi: OF snicLL-Fisn in 1075. 

A bill for shell-lish enables us to ascertain the prices paid in 
Charles II.’s reign for these delicacies. Mr. Walter Tucker, mayor 
of Lyme, Dorset, paid for the judges, for — 

30 lobsters . . . . . £1 10 0 

6 crabs 0 6 0 

100 scallops . . . . .050 

300 oysters . . . . . 0 4 0 

50 oranges . . . . .020 

£2 7 0 

DIST il I BUTIN J II A N D- J}1 LLS. 

The month of July 1736 afforded a singular popular exploswriy con- 
trived in the following strange mannpr : — A browm paper parcel, which 
had been placed imol/served near the side-bar of the Court of King’s- 
bench, Westminster- hall, blew up during the solemn proceedings of the 
Courts of Justice assembled, and scattered a number of printed bills, 
giving notice, that on the last day of Term five Acts of Paiiiament 
would be publicly burnt in the hall, between the hours of twelve and 
one, at the Royal Exchange, and at St. Margaret’i hill, wliich were the 
Gin Act, the Smuggling Act, the Mortmain Act, the Westminster Bridge 
Act, and the Act for borrowing 600,000/. on the Sinking fund. 

One of the bills was immediately carried to the Grand J ury then 
sitting, who found it an infamous libel, and recommended the offering 
of a reward to discover the author. 

UANZ DBS VACIIES. 

The Ranz des Yaches,*^ which is commonly supposed to be a single 
air, stands in Switzerland for a class of melodies, the literal meaning of 
which is cow-rows. The German word is Kureihm — rows of cows. It 
derives its orijM from the m a im er the cows march hotne along the Alpine 
paths at miudng time. The shenherd goes before, keeping every 
ftrcgglor in its place by the tones of his horn, while the whole herd wind 
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along in Indian tile, obedient to the call. From its association it alwayi 
creates homo-sickness in a Swiss mountaineer, when he hears it in a 
foreign land. It is said, these melodies are prohibited in the Swiss 
regiments attached to the French array, because it produces so many 
desertions. One of the “ Kanz des Vaclies ” brings back to his imagina- 
tion his Alpine cottage — the green pasturage — the bleating of his moun- 
tain goats — the voices of the milk-maids, and ail the sweetness and in- 
nocence of a pastoral life ; till his heart tui-ns with a sad yearning to the 
haunts of his childhood, and the spot of his early dreams and early happiness. 

The Swiss retain their old fondness for rille-shooting, and tlicre is 
annually a grand ritie match at some of the large towns, made up of the 
best marksmen in all Switzerland. There are also yearly contests in 
wrestling, called Zwiiuj Feste^ the most distinguished wrestlers at which 
are from Unterwalden, Appenzel, and Berne. 

MONSOONS. 

These are j)eriodical mnds which blow over the Indian Ocean, be- 
tween Africa and Iliiiduslan for nearly six months from the north-east, 
and during an ecpial period from the south-west. 'I'he region of the 
monsoons lies a little to the north of the northern border of the trade- 
winds, and they blow with the greatest force and with most regularity 
between the eastern coast of Africa and Hindustan. When the sun is 
in the southern hemisphere a north-east wind, and when it is in the 
northern hemisnhere, a south-west wdnd blows over this sea. The north- 
east monsoon blows from Is^ovemher to March. It extends one or two 
degrees south of the equator. It becomes reguilar near the coasts of 
Africa sooner than in the middle of the sea, and near the equator sooner 
than in the vicinity of the coasts of Arabia. This wind brings rain on 
the eastern coasts of Africa. Tlie south-west monsoon does not extend 
south of the equator, but usually begins a short dii^.tance north of it. It 
blows from tlie latter end of April to the middle October. Along the 
coast of Africa, it appears at the end of March ; hut along the coast of 
Malabar, not be lore the middle of April: it ceases, however, sooner in 
the former than iu the latter region. The rainy season on the west coast 
of Iliudui-taii commences with the first ap{)roach of the south-west mon- 
soon. The moTisoous prevail also on the seas between AustroBa and China. 

The effect of the struggle which precedes the change in the direction 
of the wind in this part of the world is thus described in “Forbes’s 
Oriental Memoirs,” 1 he author was encamped with the English troops : 

“The shades of evening approached as we reached the ground, and 
just as the encampment was completed, the atmosphere grew suddenly 
dark, the heat became 0]>pres8ivc, and an unusual stillness presaged the 
immediate setting-in of tlie monsoon. The whole appearance of external 
nature resembled those solemn preludes to earthquakes and hurricanes in 
the West Indies, from wliich the East in general is providentially free. 
We were allowed very little time for conjecture. In a few minutes the 
heavy clouds burst over us. I had witnessed seventeen monsoons in 
India, but this surpassed them all in its awful appearance and dreadful 
wflbcts. Encamped in a low situation on the borders of a lake formed to 
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<X)lleot the surrounding water, we found ourselves in a few hours in a 
liquid plain ; tent- pins gi'vdng way in a loose soil — the tents fell down — 
and leu the wliole army exposed to the contending elements. It requires 
a lively imagination to conceive the situation of a hundred thousand 
human beings of every description, with more than two hundi*ed thousand 
elephants, camels, liorses, and oxen, suddenly overwhelmed by this 
dreadful storm in a strange country, wnlhont any knowledge of high or 
low ground, the whole being covered by an immense lake, and surrounded 



bj thick darkness, which rendered it impossible for us to distinguish a 
single object except such as the vivid glare of the lightning occasionally 
displayed in horrible forms. Ko language can adequately describe the 
wreck of a large encampment thus instantaneously destroyed, and 
covered with wmter, amid the cries of old men and helpless women, ter- 
rified by the piercing shrieks of their expiring children, unable to afford 
them relief. During this dreadful niglit more than two hundred persons 
and three thousand cattle perished miserably, and the morning dawQ 
exhibited a shocking Bpectocle I ” 
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UNTJSTJAL LOCALITY FOR SAYING PRAYERS. 

Francis Atkins was porter at the palace gate, at Salisbury, from the 
time of Bishop Burnet to the ])eriod of his death in 1761, at the a^e of 
104 years. It was his office every night to wind up the clock, which he 
was capable of performing regularly till within a year of his decease, 
though on the summit of the palace. In ascending the lofty flight cf 
stairs, he usually made a halt at a particular place and said his evening 
prayers. He lived a regular and temperate life, and took a great deal of 
exercise ; he walked well, and carried nis frame upright and well balanced 
to the last. 

BILLY IN THE SALT BOX. 

Political caricatures are generally well worth preserving, they fami- 
liarize us with the features and peculiarities of celebrated men, and they 
tell us what was the popular fei-ling of the day. We regret that in 
general they are too large for 
our pages, but now and then we 
meet with a small one which 
we are glad to present to our 
readers. 

Mr. Pitt’s budget of ISOo was 
not allowed to pass wit li out 
severe remarks, and a heavily 
increased duty on salt excited 
general dissatisfaction. Poo])lo 
said that tlie grand contriver of 
taxes had visited every corner 
of the house above stairs, and that lie had now descended into the 
kitchen ; and the annexed caricature, by Gil ray, which was published 
at this period, represents the premier alarming the poor cook by popping 
his head out of the salt-box, vith the unexpected salutation — “How 
do you do, cookey The person thus apostro^4iised cries out in con- 
sternation, “Curse tlie fellow, Iioav he has frightened me I — 1 tliink, on 
my heart, he is getting in everywhere I — who the deuce would have 
thought-)! linding liim in tlie salt-box r” 

DAXGKKOUS FEAT. 

An extraordinary instance of the rash feats which men with cool heads 
and courageous hearts will sometimes perform, Avas AAutnessed at Notting- 
ham on January 22, 1789. — The vane at the top of St. Peter’s spire, which 
Was placed there iu 173 j, and measured thirty-tlirce inches m length, 
having become insecure, the ])arisli officers agreed with Mr. Eobert 
Wooton, of Xegworth, to lake it doAvn and reinstate it. 

This ven^ h:ous man, henceforth kiioAvn as “ the steeple climber'' com- 
menced his undertaking by placing a ladder against the steeple, and 
securing it to the Avail Avith tenters : he then mounted that Avith another 
on his shoulder, which he fastened above it in like manner ; and so on 
till be reached the top. To prevent himself faUing, he was girded 
round with belts, which he connected with the ladders by means of 
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hooks. In this manner he replaced the vane and cock, and rebuilt four 
yards of the steeple. 

Tlie celerity with which the man placed the ladders was remarkable. 
He began to aflix the first at eleven in the morning, and brought the 
vane down in triutnj)h by two in the afternoon. The bells were then set 
a- ringing, the congregation of jieojile became very great, and Wooton 
ro-asceuded the sjiirc, to exhibit his daring. He extended himself on its 
summit, only thirteen inches in diameter, and spread out liis arms and 
legs. He afterwards balanced himself on tlic uppermost stave of the 
top ladder, and fur a qiiart(*r of an liour capered about in every 
imaginable posture, the admiring crowd beneatli expecting momentarily 
to witness his descent in a manner miieli less agreeable tlian precipitate. 

Subsequcntlv, when his undertaking was accomidisbed, to excite 
admiration and obtain money, he again balanced himself on the apex of 
the spire, beat a drum, and drank a bottle of ale, in the sight of thou* 
sands of people, on a market-day ; but tlie re])ro])ation of the man’s 
temerity so far preponderated over public appro^ al, as in a considerable 
degree to diminisli liis expected reward. 

POST- HASTE ONE IIUNIHU;!) VEAKS AOO. 

Glasgow is now within one minute of London ; in the last century it 
was scarcely within a fortnight of it. It is a positive fact that when the 
post arrived there a hundred years ago, the bring of a gun announced 
its coming in. The members of the clubs wliu heard it tumbled out of 
bed, and rushed down to the club-room, where a tankard of hot herb 
ale, or a beverage which was a mixture of rum and suear, was ready 
for them before breakfast. How forcibly do tliese tilings bring before us 
the size of Glasgow at that time, and the habits of its citi/ens. 

EXECUTION OF ADMlJtAL RYNG, 

The horrid details the execution of criminals are wholly uniitted 
for our pages, but AdrAiral Byng was not a criminal ; liis life was sacri- 
ticed to jiarty sjurit and parly interests, and an account of his murder — 
for such it really v as — is therefore highly interesting, as it enables us 
to see the dauntless manner in wliicb a brave man can meet a dreadful 
fate, which he knew to be wliolh’ undeserved. The exeeution took 
\daee on board tlie “St. George,” man-of-war in Portsmouth harbour, 
on the Idtli of March, IToT. The Admiral, accompanied by a 
clergyman who attended him during his coiilinement, and two gen- 
tlemen, his relations, walked out of the great cabin lf> the quarter- 
deck, where he suffered, on tlie larboard side, a few minutes before 
twelve o’clock. He was dres-ed in a light grey coat, white waist- 
coat, and white stockings, and a large white wig, and had in each 
hand a white handkerchief. He threw liis hat on the deck, kneeled 
on a cushion, tied one handkci chiof over his eyes, and drop])ed the other 
as a signal, on wliich a volley fioni six marines was tired, five of whose 
bullets went through him, ami he was in an instant no more. The sixth 
went over his head. From his coming out of his cabin could not be two 
minutes till he fell motionless on liis left ride. He died with great re- 
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solution and composure, not showing the least sign of timidi^^ . The 
Ramilliss, the ship the admiral had in the Mediterranean, was riding at 
her moorings in the harbour, and about half an hour before he suffered, 
she broke her mooring chain, and only held by her bridle, which is 
looked on as a wonderful incident by people who do not consider the 
high wind at that time. 

EXTBAORDINAET TREE. 

The Samoan group of islands in the South Sea lies between the lati- 
tudes of 13® 30' and 14® 30' S, and the longitudes of 168® and 173® W* 
In some of these islands there is a most remarkable tree which well de- 
serves a place in our roll of extraordinary productions. It is a species of 
banyan {Ficus religiosa), and is called by the natives Ohwa. Our T 



gives a good idea of some of these trees. The pendant branches of many 
of them take root in the ground to the number of thousands, forming stems 
from an inch to two feet in diameter, uniting in the main trunk more 
than eighty feet above the ground, and supporting a vast system of 
horizontal branches, spreading like an umbrella over the tops of th 
other trees. 

THE PLAGUE IN ENGLAND, 

The Register of Ramsay, in Huntingdonshire, mentions 400 people 
who died there of the pla^ie, in or about February 1665, and that it was 
introduced into the place hy a gentleman, who hrst caught the infection 
jy wearing a coat, the cloth of which came from London : the tailor who 
jsadc* the coat, with all his family, died, as did no less than the number 
above mentioned. 

But the ravages made by the plague in London^ about 1666, are 
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woll knoTTa : it was brought over irom Holland, in some Leyaut 
goods, about the close of the year 1664 : its progess was arrested, in 
a great degree, by a hard Irost which set in in the winter ; but 
as the spinng of 1665 advanced, its virulence advanced. Infected 
houses were shut up and red crosses painted on the doors, with this in- 
scription, ‘^Lord have mercy upon us.^' Persons going to market took 
the meat off the hooks themselves, for their own secuz’ity, and for the 
Butcher^ Sf dropped their money into pans of vinegar ; for it was supposed 
that even their provisions were tainted with the infection. In the 
months of August and September the greatest mortality occurred ; for the 
deaths of one week have been estimated at 10,000 ! It may be supposed, 
that no great accuracy existed in the llegisters, to aflorw a correct esti- 
mate ; for, in the parish of Stepney, it is said they lost, within tlie year, 
116 sextons, grave-diggers and tneir assistants ; and, as the disorder 
advanced, the church3'ard3 w'ere incapable of holding more bodies, and 
large pits were thereiore dug in several parts, to w’hioh the dead were 
brought by cartloads, collected b}^ the ringing of a bell and the mournful 
cry of ‘‘ Bring out your dead.” Add to this, that these carts worked in the 
night, and no exact account w'as kept, as the clerks and sextons were 
averse to a duty exposing them to such dangerous consequences, and 
often carried off before such accounts as they had taken were delivered 
in. All the shops were shut up, grass grew in the most public streets, 
untn about December 16G5, when the plague abated, and the citizens 
who had left their abodes for the countiy, crowded back again to their 
residences. The computation is, that this horhblo disease curried off 
100,000 persons in London : it is singular, that the onl^' parish quite 
exempt from infection was St. John tlie Evangelist, in Watling Sti’eet. 

LANDSLIP AT COLEBKOOK, BilKOrSUlKE. 

A most remarkable circumstance happened there in the morning of the 
27th of May, 1773, about four o’clock. Kear 4,000 3'ards from the river 
Severn stood a house, where a family dwelt ; the man got up about tliree 
o’clock, heard a rumblihg noise, and felt the ground shtike under liim, on 
which lie called up his family. They perceived the ground begin to 
move, but knew not w'hich way to run ; however, the}' providentially 
and wonderfully escaped, by taking an immediate liight, for just as they 
got to an adjacent wood, the ground the}' had left separated from that on 
which they stood. They first observed a small crack in the ground about 
four or five inches wide, and a field that was sown with oats to heave up 
and roll about like waves of water ; the trees moved as if blown with 
wind, but the air was calm and serene ; tlie Severn (in which at that 
time was a considerable fioodl was agitated very much, and the current 
•eemed to run upwards. Tnoy perceived a great crack run very quick 
up the ground from the river. Immediately about tliirty acres of land, 
with the hedges and trees standing (except a few that were overturned), 
moved with great force and swiftness towards the Severn, attended with 
great and uncommon noise, coinpaied to a large flock of sheep running 
swiftly. That part of the land next the river was a small wood, loss 
than two acres, in which grew twenty large oaks ; a few of them were 
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tlirowii down, and as many more were undermined and over-turned ; 
some left leaning, the rest upright, as if never disturbed. The wood was 
pushed wi^ such velocity into the channel of the Severn (which at that 
time was remarkably deep), that it forced the waters up in columns a 
considerable height, like mighty fountains, and drove the bed of the 
river before it on the opposite shore, many feet above the surface of the 
water, where it lodged, as did one side of the wood ; the current being 
instantly stopped, occasioned a great inundation above, and so sudden a 
fall below, that many fish were left on dry land, and several barges were 
heeled over, and when the stream came aown were sunk, but none were 
damaged above. The river soon took its course over a large meadow 
that was opposite the small wood, and in three days wore a navigable 
channel through the meadow. A turnpike road was moved more than 
thirty yards from its former situation, and to all appearance rendered for 
ever impassable. A bam was carried about the same distance, and left 
as a heap of rubbish in a large chasm ; tlic house received but little 
damage. A hedge that was joined to the garden was removed about 
fifty yards. A great part of the land was in confused heaps, full of 
cracks, from four inches to more tlian a yard wide. Several very long 
and deep chasms were formed in the upper part of the land, from about 
fourteen to upwards of thirty yards wiae, in which were many pyramids 
of earth standing, ■>vith the green turf remaining on the tops of some of 
them. Hollows were raised into mounts, and mounts reduced into 
hollows. Less than a quarter of an hour completed this dreadful scene. 

CURIOUS CUSTOM AT STKASBOUBG. 

At Strasbourg they show a large French horn, whose history^ is as fol- 
lows : — About 400 years ago, the Jews formed a conspiracy to betray the 
city, and ^vdth this identical horn they intended to give the enemy notice 
when to attack. 

The plot, however, was discovered ; many of the Jews were burnt alive, 
the rest were plundered of their money and enects, and banished the 
town ; and this hom is sounded twice every night from the battlements 
of the steeple in gratitude for the deliverance. 

The Jews deny the fact of this story, except the murdering and pill^- 
ing their countrymen. They say the whole story is fabricated to furnish 
a pretext for these robberies and murders, and assert that the steeple of 
Strasbourg, as has been said of the Monument of London, — 

“ Like a tall bully lifts the head and lies.’* 

DOWN AMONG THE DEAD MEN, 

The following is an extraordinary instance of the recklessness of 
sailors when in the pursuit of what they call pleasure. In the year 
1779, a Mr. Constable, of Woolwich, passing through the churchyard 
there at midnight, heard people singing jovially. At first he thought 
they were in the church, but the doors were locked, and it was all silent 
there : — on looking about he found some drunken sailors who bad gc*t 
into a large family vault, and were regaling with bread, cheese, tobacco, 
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and strong beer. They belonged to the Robnst, man of war, and having 
resolved to spend a jolly night on shore, had kept it up in a neighbouring 
alehouse till the landlord turned them out, and then they came here to 
finish their evening. They had opened some of the coflSns in their dare- 
devil drunkenness and crammed the mouth of one of the bodies with 
bread, and cheese, and beer. Constable, with much difficulty, prevailed 
on them to return to tlie ship. In their way one fell down in the mud, 
and was suffocated, as much from drunkenness as the real danger. The 
comrades took him on their shoulders, and carried him back to sleep in 
company with the honest gentlemen with whom he had passed the 
evening. 

CHAIK BKOUGHT OVER TO AMERICA IK THE MAYFLOWER BY THE 
PILGRIM FATHERS. 

How freqnently do we obtain, from the ordinary articles of domestic 
life which they were accustomed to use, a oorrect idea of tlie habits and 

tastes of whole communities which 
have long since passed away. A 
striking instance oi this is the chair, 
of wdiich the above is a correct 
sketch. It belonged to John Carver, 
who was one of the band of single- 
hearted men who constituted the 
Pilgrim Fathers, and who after first 
setting out from Holland, eventually 
sailed from Pljunouth in England, 
in August, 1620. They landed iu 
Cape Cod Harbour, ^ew England, 
on the 9th of November foDovving, 
Carver, was one of tlie chief spirits 
of the band, and the chair which wc 
have sketched was one of his best 
articles of furniture, which he took 
writh him in the Mayflower. He was 
elected the first governor of the 
community, and died in the year 
following nis election. How forcibly 
does it show the simplicity of taste, 
and the freedom from pomp and 
vanity which characterised the de- 
voted and fearless men who left their native shores, and sought * ‘ freedom 
to worship God in a land to them unknown, that they s^^iHd have 
aeleoted as their first governor, an individual, the best chair in whose 
house was the homely article which we have here depicted. 

A HARMLESS ECCEKTEIC. 

The annexed cut represents a singular character who was well known 
about the year 1790 in the southern part of the county of Cumberland. 
Her appearance is thus desrdbed by a correspondent of the Gentleman'i 
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Ma^pazine of that date : — “ Though I have seen her at Tarions times, itw4 
frequently conversed with her, for these 20 years, I have never been 
able to learn any particulars respecting her family, friends, or name. 
The country people know her by the *|)pellation of Jenny Darriey, from 
the manner, 1 presume, in which alr< ujsed to mend her clothes. Her 
present garb is entirely of her own manufacture. She collects the small 
parcels of wool which lie about the fields in sheep farms, spins it on a 
rock and spindle of her own making ; and as she cannot fina any othef 



raelfcod of making the yam into cloth, she knits it on wooden neodlea, 
and by that means procures a warm comfortable dress. In the lifetime 
of the late Charles Lutsvidge, Esq., of Holm Rook, she took pjssession 
of an old cottage, or rather cow-house, on his estate, in which she has 
over since been suffered to continue. Her intellects seem at certain times 
greatly deranged, but her actions are harmless, and her language in- 
ofiensivo. On that score she is caressed by all the villagers, who supply 
her with eatables, &c,, for money she utterly refuses. She seems a person 
in her lucid intervals, of much shrewdness, and her understanding k 
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hared mynelf that under God I have placed ray chiofest stren^h and tafik 
ftiard in the loyal hearts and goodwill of my subjects ; and therefore i 
am come among you at this time, not as for my recreation or sport, but 
being resolved, in the midst and heat of the battle, to live or die amongst 
you all — to lay down for my God, and for my" kingdom, and for my 
people, my honour and my blood even in the dust. I know that I have 
Imt the body of a weak and feeble woman, but I have the heart of a king, 
end ft king of England too ; and I think foul scorn that Parma or Spain, 
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or an]^ prince of Europe, should dare to invade the borders of my realm* 
to which, rather than any dishonour shall grow by me, 1 will myself take 
up arms—l myself will be your general, judge, and rewarder of every one 
of your victories in the field.'* 

The most full description of Elizabeth’s reception at Tilbury is printed 
m a sort of doggrel poem, headed, ‘‘EUzabetha Triumphans, briefly, 
and effectually set forth, declared, and handled by James Aske.’^ 
The poem mentions, that when about 20,000 well-appointed men had 
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arrived at Tilbury, orders were sent to the various shires to cause the 
troops in each to remain until further notice ; and so great waa the de* 
sire to meet the enemy, that one thousand men of Dorsetshire ofi*ered £600 

be allowed to march to the camp at Tilbury. 

The alarm of the Spanish invasion was, however, not the last to threaten 
the Londoners, and oirect attention to Tilbury. 

On the 8th of June, 1667, Ruj'ter, the Dutch admiral, sailed out of the 
Texel with fifty ships, and came to the mouth of the Thames, from whence 
he detached Vice-Admiral Van Ghent, with seventeen of his lightest 
ships and some fire-ships. Van Ghent in the same month sailed rip the 
Medway, made himself master of the fort of Sheemess, and, after burn- 
ing a magazine of stores to the value of £40,000, blew up the fortifioa- 
tions. Inis action alarmed the City of London ; so that to prevent simi- 
lar mischief, several ships were sunk, and a large chain put across the 
narrowest part of the Medway. But by means of an easterly wind and a 
strong tide, the Dutch ships broke through the chain, and sailed between 
the sunk vessels. They burnt three ships, and carried away with them 
the hull of the “ Royal Charles,’’ besides burning and damaging several 
others. After this they advanced as far as Upnor Castle, and burnt the 
** Royal Oak,” the “ Loyal London,” and the “ Great James.” Fearing 
that the whole Dutch fleet would sail to J^ondon Bridge, the citizens 
caused thirteen ships to bo sunk at Woolwich, and four at Blackwall, 
and platforms furnished with artillery to defend them were raised in 
several places. The consteniation was very great, and the complaints 
were no les'i so. It was openly said the king, out of avarice, had kept 
the money so generously given to him to continue the war, and left his 
ships and subjects exposed to the insults of the enemy. After this ex- 
ploit, Ruyter sailed to Portsmouth, with a design to burn the ships in 
that harbour ; but finding tliem secured, he sailed to the west, and took 
some ships in Torbay. He then sailed eastward, beat the English force 
before Harwich, and chased a squadron of nineteen men- of- war, edm- 
msinded by Sir Edward Spragg, who was obliged to retire into the Thames. 
In a word, he kept the coasts of England in a continual alarm all July, 
till he received news of the conclusion of peace. 

This daring attack was no doubt the cause of Tilbury Fort being made 
to assume its present form. It is now a regular fortification, and may be 
justly looked upon as the key to the City of London. The plan of the 
Duilaing was laid out by Sir Martin Beckman, chief engineer to Charles II., 
who also designed the works at Sheemess. The foundation is laid upon 
piles driven down, two on end of each other, till they were assured they 
were below the channel of the river, and that the piles, which were 
pointed with iron, entered into the solid chalk rock. On the land side, 
the works are complete ; the bastions are faced with brick. There is a 
double ditch, or moat, the innermost of which is 180 feet broad, with a 
good counterscarp, and a covered way marked out with ravelins and 
tenailles. There are some small brick redoubts ; the chief strength, how- 
ever, of this part of the fort consists in bei^ able to lay the whole level 
under water, and, by that means, make it impossible for an enemy to 
mrry an approaches that way. On the rivect aide ia a very atreng curtain, 
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with the picturesque water-ffate shown in our engraving in the middle. 
Before this curtain is a platiorm, in the place of a counterscarp, on which 
are planted cannon of large size. These completely commana the river, 
and would no doubt cripple the ships of an enemy attempting to pass in 
thia direction. A few years ago there were placed on the platform 106 
cannon, carrying from 24 to 46 pounds each, besides smaller ones planted 
between them. The bastions and curtains are also planted with guns. 

The circular tower shown in the engraving was in existence in the 
time of Queen Elizabeth, and was called the Block-house. 

HINGING THE CHANGES. 

It is curious to note the number of changes which may be rung on 
different peals. The changes on seven bells are 5,040 ; on twelve 
479,001,600, which it would take ninety-one years to ring at the rate 
of two strokes in a second. The changes on fourteen bells could not be 
rung through at tlie same rate in less than 16,575 years : and uponfour- 
and-twenty, they would require more than 117,000 billions of years. 

disguaceful state of the London fouce in 1724. 

That notorious burglar, Jack Sheppard, finished his disgraceful career 
at Tyburn in the year 1724, and wo notice the event, not with the view 
of detailing the disgusting j[)articiilars of an execution, but because the 
outrages which were allow^ed to take place after the dreadful scene was 
over, exhibit in a striking light the miserable police regulations which 
existed at that period, and the manner in wliich the mob were allowed 
to have it nearly all their own way. The Sheriff’s oflicers, aware 
of the person they had to contend wltli, thought it prudent to 
secure his hands on the morning of execution. This innovation 
produced the most violent resistance on Sheppard’s part ; and the 
operation was performed by force. Th<‘y then proceeded to search 
him, and had reason to a]>plaud their vigilance, for he had contrived to 
conceal a penknife in some part of his dress. Tlie ceremony of his 
departure from our w'orld j)assed without disorder ; but, tlie instant the 
time expired for tlie suspension of the body, an undertaker, wlio had 
followed by his friends’ desire with a hearse and attendants, would have 
conveyed it to St. Sepulchre’s church-yard for interment ; but the mob, 
conceiving that surgeons had employed this unfortunate man, proceeded 
to demolish the vehicle, and attack the sable dependants, wlio escaped 
with difficulty. They then seized the bod}', and, in the brutal manner 
common to those wretches, beat it from each to the other till it was 
covered with bruises and dirt, and till they reached Long- acre, where 
they deposited the miserable remains at a public-house called the llarley- 
mow. After it had rested there a few hours the populace entered into 
an enquiry why they had contributed their assistance in bringing Shep- 
pard to Long-acre ; when they discovered they were duped by a bailiff, 
who was actually employed by the surgeons ; and that they had taken 
the corpse from a person really intending to bury it. The elucidation of 
their error exasperated them almost to phrensy, and a riot immediately 
commenced, which threatened the most serious oonsaquenoes. The in- 
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liabitants applied to the police, and several magistrates attending, they 
were immediately convinced the civil power was insufficient to resist the 
torrent of malice ready to burst forth in acts of violence. They therefore 
sent to the Prince of Wales and the Savoy, requesting detachments of 
the guards; who arriving, the ringleaders were secured, the body was 
jriven to a person, a friend of Sheppard, and the mob dispersed to attend 
it to the grave at St. Martin’s in the fields, where it was deposited in an 
elm coffin, at ten o’clock the same night, under a guard of soldiers, and 
with the ceremonies of the church. 

A TEITTMPH OP ENEBOV. 

After the accession of Tippoo Saib to the throne of Mysore in 1782, tlie 
English made overtures for a termination of the war which had been 
commenced by his father ; but flushed by the possession of a large army, 
a well-filled treasury, a passion for war, and an inordinate sense of liis 
own importance, Tippoo refused all terms of pacification, and left the 
English no alternative but to battle against him as they could. Lord 
Macartney, wdio was at that time the Governor of Madras, on becoming 
acquainted with the determination of Tippoo, resolved to prosecute hos- 
tilities with the greatest vigour, and having placed Col. Fullerton at the 
head of his force, he provided him with an army, collected from various 
parts, of 10,000 good troops, and afforded that excallent officer all avail- 
able assistance in carrying the war into Tippoo’s territory. Fullerton 
laid his plans with considerable skill ; he encouraged the natives 
to bring and sell provisions to him on his march, efiectually checked 
devastation and plundering, scrupulously respected the religious opinions 
of the Hindus, consolidated and improved the mode of march, and 
availed himself of the subtle cunning and nimble feet of the natives 
to establish a remarkably complete courier- system, whereby be could re- 
ceive and communicate intelligence with a rapidity never before attained 
by any European officer in India. He had to choo^ between two systems 
of strategy — either to march through the Mysore territory, and frustrate 
Tippoo in his siege of Mangalore ; or boldly to attack Seringapatam, in 
oraer to compel Tippoo to leave Mangalore as a means of defending his 
own capital. The colonel decided on the adoption of the latter course, as 
promising more fruitful results. Being at Daraporam, 200 miles south of 
Beringapatam, Fullerton resolved to divert the route, and take a circuit 
nearer the western coast, where the capture of the strong fort of Palagat- 
cherry would afford him a valuable intermediate depot, commanding one 
of the chief roads from the Malabar to tbe Coromandel coasts. On the 
i8th of October he started. After capturing a few small forts, he ascended 
to high ground, where dense forests, deep ravines, and tortuous water 
courses embarrassed every yard of his progress : to fill up the ravines 
before he could drag liis aitifiery over them, to throw trees across them 
where the depth was too great for tilling up, to clear gaps through forests 
with the axe, to contend against tremendous rains — were only part of the 
difficulties he had to meet; but he met them like a skilful commander, 
reached Palagatcherry on the 6th of November, and captured the fort on 
tho loth, obtaining with it a welcome supply of money, grain, guns, 
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powder, shot, and military stores. When the difficulties which (^lonel 
Fullerton had to encounter, and the triumphant manner in which he 
overcame them, are taken into consideration, it will he readily admitted, 
we think, that his enterprise is well deserving of being recorded as a 
striking example of what may be accomplished by a union of profesaional 



skill and invincible energy. Our engraving represents one of the de- 
vices which Colonel Fullerton emi)loyed for the purpose of enabling his 
forces to pass over a mountain torrent. 

STOBMIN0 OF THE BASTHJuB AT PABI8. 

The great Revolution in France, at the close of the last century, was 
fall of wonderful events, many of whicli might be appropriately recorded 
in our pages. One of the most striking among them was the stonning 
and capture of the Bastille, a vast state-prison which ww begun to be 
built in 1369 by Charles T., and ftnished by his sncoessor in I3S3* Iba 




to the Bastille, rendered to the people by the political im- 

prisonment oi‘ many hapless men in past times, although less frequently 
applied to similar purposes under the milder rule of Louis XVl. An 
armed mob of at least 100,000 men, aided by troops who joined them in 
whole regiments at a time, had not long to contend against the old 
forti’ess. The governor, De Launay, maae such a defence as a brave 
officer might at such a juncture ; but his few troops were bewildered and 
wavering; he received orders from the Hotel de '^ille which he knew not 
whether to obey or resist, but no instructions from the court or the 
tninisters ; and the military aid to the mob became stronger than any 
force be oould bring to bear against them. The chains of three draw** 
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bridges were broken by hatchets ; straw, wood, oil, and turpentine wem 
brought and kindled, to burn down the gates ; and after many volley® 
from the mob had been answered by a few from the fortress, I)e Launay, 
seeing no hope of succour, resolved to blow up the place rather than yield. 
In this he was prevented by the Swiss guards, who foiTued a part of the 
small garrison, and who, after a parley with the insurgents, opened the 
gates, and surrendered. The Bastille was taken. The ruHiaus, heeding 
nothing but their own furious passions, disregarded the lioiioiiarblc rules 
of capitulation ; they beheaded De Launay in a clumsy and ])arharou» 
manner, and putting his head on a spike, carried it through the streets 
shouting, laughing, and singing ; they were prevented only by an ac- 
cidental interruption from burning alive a young lady whom they found 
in one of the court-yards; they hung or maltreated many of the Swisc 
and invalid soldiers ; and they fearfully hacked the bodies of three 
or four officers in the endeavour to decapitate them. The prisoners, 
within, only seven in number, were liberated, and treated with a drunken 
revel ; while the Chatelet and other prisons became scones of renewed 
disorders. The sketch which we give above, of the attack on the Bastille, 
is taken from a medallion by Andrieu. 

DURATION OF LIFE AMONG ARTISTS. 

In Gould’s Dictionary of Artists, published in 1839, the names, with 
the ages, of 1,122 persons are given ; which furnish the following remark- 
able facts as to the longevity of this class of men. Died under GO years 
old, 474 ; 60 years and unefer 70, 250 ; 70 years and under 80, 243; 80 
rears and under 90, 134 ; 90 years and under 100, 19; above 100, 1. 
I’he mean age at death of the whole number being 55 years ; from which 
it would appear that the pursuit of the tine arts has a trauijuilizing effect 
upon the spirits, and a tendency to moral refinement in tlie habits and 
manners of its professors extremely favourable to the prolongation of life* 

CIlVvNCS IN THE VALUE OF LAND. 

At Brighton, within the present centuiy, a spot of ground was offered 
to a hair-dresser in fee, uj)on condition ol shaving the possessor for life* 
The terms were declined, and the land soon became of immense value. 

UNA CCOUNTARLE ANTIPATII IKS. 

The following are a few of the more striking manifestation's of that 
unaccountable feeling of antipathy to certain objects, to wliicli so many 
persons are subject, and with instances of wdiioh — in a infdilied form 
perhaps — most peojde are acquainted with : — 

Erasmus, though a native of Rotterdam, had such an aversion to fish, 
that the smell of it threw him into a fever. 

Ambrose Pare mentions a gentleman, who never could see an eel with- 
out fainting. 

There is an account of another gentleman, wffio would fall into convul- 
sions at the sight of a carp. 

A lady, a native of France, always fainted on secdiig boiled lobsters. 
Other persons from the same country experienced tlie same inconvcnienct 
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from the smell of roses, tliough they were particularly partial to th« 
odour of jonquils or tuberoses. 

Joseph Scaliger and Peter Abono never could drink milk. 

Cardan was particularly disgusted at the sight of eggs. 

Uiadislaus, king of Poland, could not bear to see apples. 

If an apple was shown to Chesne, secretary to Francis I., he bled at 
the nose. 

A gentleman, in the court of the emperor Ferdinand, would bleed at 
the nose on heai-ing the mewing of a cat, however great the distance might 
be from him. 

Henry III. of France could never sit in a room witli a cat. 

Tlie Duke of Schomberg had the same aversion. 

M. de Lancrc gives an account of a very sensible man, who was so 
UaTitied at seeing a hedgehog, that for two years he imagined Ids bow'els 
were gnawed by such an animal. 

The same author was intimate with a veiy brave officer, who was so 
territied at the sight of a mouse, that he never dared to look at one unless 
he had his sword in Ids hand. 

M. Vangheim, a great huntsman in Ilanover, would faint, or, if he 
had sufficient time, w’oidd run away at the sight of a roasted pig. 

John llol, a gentleman in Alcantara, would swoon on hearing the word 
iamty wool, pronounced, although his cloak w'as woollen. 

The philosophical Po^dc could not conquer a strong aversion to the 
eouud of water running through a pij>e. 

La Mothe Ic A^ayer could nut eudurc the sound of musical instruments, 
though he experienced a lively pleasure whenever it thundered. 

The author (d the Turkish Spy tells us that he woidd rather encounter 
a lion in the deserts of Arabia, provided he had but a sword in his hand, 
than feel a spider crawling on him in the dark. He observes, that there 
is no reason to be given for these secret dislikes. lie humorously attri- 
butes them to the docti-ine of the transmigration tof the soul ; and as re- 
garded himself, he supposed he had been a l!y, before he came into his 
body, and that liaviug been frequeutiy persecuted with spiders, he still 
retained tlie dread of his old enemy. 

LONDON RKSOllTS A HUNDRED YEAHS AGO. 

In addition to the vegidar theatres, tliere were many places of amuse- 
ment., such as tlic Vauxhall and llanelagh Gardens, tue site of the latter 
being now occupied by the houses that hem in Chelsea College ; th? 
Uotunda, famous for its music, its gardens, and its piece of water ; Bell* 
aize House and Gardens on tlie Hamiistead Koad, where tea, coffee, and 
other refreshments could be had, together wnth music, from seven in the 
morning, — with the advantage of having the road to London patrolled 
during the season by twelve “ lusty fellows,” and of being able to ride to 
Hampstead by coach for sixpence a-head ; Perrot’s inimitable grotto, 
which could be seen by calling for a pot of beer ; Jenny^s AVhim, at the 
end of Chelsea Bridgi*, where “ the royal diversion of duck-hunting 
could be enjoyed, ** together with a decanter of Dorvhester^^ for sixpence; 
CupeFi Gardens, in Lambeth, nea:ly opposite Somerset Houee, through 
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whicli the Waterloo Road was ruthlessly driven ; the Marble Ilall, at 
Yauxhull, where an excellent breakfast was oflered for one shilling; 
Sadler’s Wells, celebrated both for its aquatic and its wire-dancing at* 
tractions ; the Floating Coffee-nousc, on the river Thames, the Folly 
House at Black wall, Mary bone Gardens, the White Conduit House, and 
a multitude of others, to enumerate which w'ould be tedious and un- 
profitable. On Sunday, we are told, the ‘‘ snubocraey,” amused them- 
selves by thrusting their heads into the pillory at Georgia, by being 
8Wom at Higligate, or rolling down Flamstcad Hill in Greenwich Park. 
Some regaled their wives and families w ith buns at Chelsea and Pad-- 
dington ; others indulged in copious draughts of cyder at the Castle in 
the pleasant village of Islington ; while tlie iindoinestic cit, in claret- 
coloured coat and white satin vest, sipped liis beer and smcjki^d his pipe 
at Mile End, or at the “Adam and Eve” in Pancras, or “ Mother lied 
Cap’s ” at Camden. 




QUEEN ELIZABETH 3 STATE COACH* 


The accompanying engraving is taken from a very old print repre- 
senting the state procession of Queen Elizabeth on her way to open 
Parliament on 2nd April, 1571. This was the first occasion on which a 
state coach had ever been used by a Sovereign of England, and it W'as- 
tbe only vehicle in the procession ; the Lord Keeper, and the Lords 
Spiritual and Temporal, all attending on horseback. It w'as drawn by 
two palfreys, which were decked with trappings of crimson velvet ; ana, 
according to an old authority, the name of the driver was William 
Boonen, a Dutchman, who thus became the first state coachman. 


THE ORIGIN OF EATING GOOSE ON MICHAELMAS HAT. 

Queen Elizabeth, on her way to Tilbury Fort on the 29th of Sep- 
tember, 1589, dined at the ancient seat of Sir Neville Umfreville, near 
that place ; and ^ British Bess had much rather dine off a high-seasoned^ 
and substantial dish than a simple fricassee or ragout, the knight though t 
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proper to provide a brace of fine geese, to suit the palate of bis royal 
guest. After the Q,ueen had dined heartily, she asked for a half-pint 
bumper of Burgundy, and drank “ Destruction to the Spanish Armaaa.” 
She had but that moment returned the glass to the knight who had done 
the honours of the table, when the news came (as if the Q^ueen had been 
possessed with the spirit of prophecy) that the Spanish fleet bad been 
destroyed by a storm. She immediately took another bumper, in order 
to digest the goose and good news ; and was so much ph ased with the 
event, that she every year after, on that day, had the above excellent 
dish siTved up. The Coui't made it a custom, and the people the same, 
ever since. 



PKE-ADAMllE BONE CAYEENS. 

Among the wonders of the world, the bone caves of the pre-Adamite 
period deserve a prominent place. It is to this period that the ex- 
tensive remains of Mammiferie found in the strata of the Pampas of 
Buenos Ayres, and in the caverns which are scattered in such vast 
numbers over the continents of Europe and America, and even in Aus- 
tralia, are to l>6 ascribed. We rt‘gret that we can find room for a 
dosorijTftion of only one of these caverns, but it is a most extensive one, 
and among tlie tirst which attracted attention. It is situated at Bay- 
leurouth, in Franconia, and the engraving which we here give repre- 
sents a section of it. 

The entrance of this cave, about seven feet in height, is placed on the 
face of a perpendicular rook, and leads to a series of chambers from fifteen 
to twenty feet in height, and several hundred feet in extent, in a deep 
chasm. The cavern is perfectly dark, and the icicles and pillars of sta* 
laetite reflected by the torches pi-esent a highly picturesijue eileot. Tha 
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floor is literally paved with bones and fossil teeth, and the pillars and 
corbels of stalactite also contain osseous remains. Cuvier showed that 
three- fourths of the remains in this and like caverns were those of bears, 
the remainder consisting of bones of hyenas, tigers, wolves, foxes, glut- 
tons, weasels, and other Carnivora. 

HOW DISTANT AGES AEE CONNECTED BY rNDIYIDTTALS. 

Mr. Eobort Chambers, in a curious and interesting chapter in the 
** Edinburgh Journal,’’ entitled ‘‘Distant Ages connected by Indivi- 
duals,” states, in 1847, “ There is living, in the vicinity of Aberdeen, 
a gentleman who can boast personal acquaintance with an individual 
who had seen and conversed with another who actually had been present 
at the battle of Flodden Field !” Marvellous as this may appear, it is not 
the less true. The gentleman to whom allusion is made was personally 
acquainted with the celebrated Peter Garden, of Auchterless, who died 
in 1775, at the reputed age of 131, although there is reason to believe 
tliat he was several years older. Peter, in his young days, was servant 
to Garden, of Troup, whom he accompanied on a iourney tlirough the 
north of England, where he saw and conversed with the famous Henry 
Jenkins, who died 1670, at the age of 169. Jenkins was bom in 1501, 
and was of course twelve years old at the period of the battle of Flodden 
Field ; and, on that memorable occasion, bore arrows to an English noble- 
man whom he served in the capacity of page. When we think of 
such things,” adds Mr. Chambers, “ the ordinary laws of nature seem to 
have undergone some partial relaxation ; and the dust of ancient times 
almost becomes living flesh before our cyes.V 

THE EABTHQUAKE AT LISBON. 

On the 1st of November, 1755, a few minutes before 10 a.m. the inha- 
bitants of Lisbon were alarmed by several violent vibrations of the ground, 
which then rose and fell several times with such force that hunoreds of 
houses came toppling iqto the streets, crushing thousands of people. At 
the same time the air grew pitchy dark from the clouds of dust that rose 
ftom the crumbling edifices. Many persons ran down to the river side, 
in the hope of escaping to the shipping ; but the water suddenly rose some 
yards perpendicularly, and swept away everything before it. The quay, 
with nearly 200 human beings standing on it, all at once disappeared. 
Large ships, which were lying high and dry, floated off, and were dashed 
against each other or carried down the river. In every direction the 
surface of the water was overspread with boats, timber, casks, household 
furniture and corpses. The scene on dry land was yet more horrifying. 
Churches, government buildings, and private houses, were all involved 
in the same ruin. Many thousands of trembling fugitives had coUeoted 
in the great square, when it was discovered that flames were spreading in 
every quarter. Taking advantage of the universal panic and confusion, 
a band of miscreants had fired the city. Nothing could be done to stay 
the progress of the flames, and for eight days they raged uncheckca. 
Whatever the earthquake had spared fell a prey to this new calamity, 
is not to be expressed by human tongue,’’ writes an eye-witnesn, 
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how dreadful and how awful it was to enter the city after the fire was 
abated ; and looking upwards, one was struck with horror in beholding 
dead bodies, by six or seven in a heap, crushed to death, half buried aS 
half burnt ; and if one went through the broad jplaces or squares, nothing 
was to be met with but people bewailing their misfortunes, wringing their 
hands, and crying, ‘ The world is at an end.’ If you go out of the city, 
you behold nothing but barracks, or tents made with canvass or ship’s 
sails, where the poor inhabitants lye.” 

Another eye-witness is still more graphic. “ The terror of the people 
was beyond description : nobody wept, — it was beyond tears ; — they ran 
hither and thither, delirious with horror and astonishment — beating their 
faces and breasts — crying ^ Misericordiay the world’s at an end ;’ mothers 
forgot their children, and ran about loaded with crucifixed images. Un- 
fortunately, many ran to the churches for protection ; but in vain was 
the sacrament exposed; in vain did the poor creatures embrace the 
altars ; images, priests, and people, were buried in one common ruin. 
• • • The prospect of the city W’as deplorable. As you passed along the 
streets you saw shops of goous with the shopkeepers buried with them, 
some alive crying out from under the ruins, others half buried, others 
with broken limbs, in vain begging for help ; thev were passed by crowds 
witliout the least notice or sense of humanity. Tlie people lay tnat night 
in the fields, which equalled, if possible, the horrors of the day ; the city 
all in flames ; and if yom happened to forget yourself with sleep, you 
were awakened by the tremblings of the earth and the howling of the 
people. Yet the moon shone, and the stars, with unusual brightness* 
Ix)ng wished -for da}" at last appeared, and the sun rose with great splen^ 
dour on th** desolated city. In the morning, some of the boldest, whose 
houses were not burnt, ventured home for clothes, the want of which 
they had severely felt in the night, and a blanket was now become of 
more value than a suit of silk.” 

STRANGE CURE FOB RHEUMAUSM. 

Bridget Behan, of Castle- waller, in the county of Wicklow, Ireland, re- 
tained the use of all her powers of body and mind to the close of her long 
life, 110 years, in 1807. About six years preceding her death she fell down 
stairs, and broke one of her thighs. Contrary to all expectation, she not 
only recovered from the effects of the accident, but actually, from thence, 
walked stronger on this leg, which, previously to the accident, had been 
A little failing, than she had done for many years before. Another re- 
markable circumstance relating to this fracture was, that she became per- 
fectly cured of a chronic rheumatism of long standing, and from, which 
on particular occasions she had suffered a good deal of affliction. A 
«hort while before her death she cut a new tooth. 

SILVER TEA SERVICE WHICH BELONGED TO WILLIAM TENN. 

Articles of ordinary use, however small may he their intrinsic value, 
which have once been the property of men who have been good and 
great — how rare the conjunction ! — are always invested with a peculiar 
interest. They often afflird a clue to the tastes of those who onot 
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possessed them. On this aeconot we have groat pleasure in laying 
before onr readers a representation of the silver tea-service which 
belonged to the celebrated AV^illiam Penn, the foiinder and legislator of 
Pennsylvania, whom Montesquieu denominates the modern Lyourgus. 
He was the son of Admiral l*enn, was born at London in and waa 

educated at Christchurch, Oxfoid. At colk^ge he imbibi'd the 
principles of Quakerism, and having endeavoured to disseminate them 
by preaching in public, he was thrice thrown into prison. It W'lts during 



his first imprisonment that he wrote “ Xo Cross y no O' In Mnrcli, 

1080 — 81, he obtained from Charles 11. the arnnt of that ter ritorv which 
now bears the name of Pennsylvania. In lf)82 ho eiubarke‘d for his new 
colony ; and in the following year he founded Philadelphia. He returned 
to England in 1884, and died in July, 1718. He was a philosopher, a 
legislator, an author, the friend of man, and, above all, a ]Uou» 
Christian. In addition to the reasons above given, the sketch of the? 
tea-service is an object of curiosity, as showing the state of silversmith*® 
W(jrk in England, at the olooe of the seventeenth century, for articles of 
domestic use. 

CXnilOITS FIGTTEES ON A SMALL SHETNE. 

The figures here given are copied from a curious little bronze, strongly 
gilt, which was engraved in the “Gentleman’s Magazine” lor 1833, accum- 
pauied with a description, by A. J. Kempe, Esq., t)ie author of the letter* 
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press to Stothard’s Monumental Effigies,” whose intimate knowledge 
in these matters enables him to well authenticate dates ; and he con- 
siders this relic may safely be attributed to the early part of the twelfth 
century ; it was discovered in the Temple Church, and had originally 
formed a portion of a pyx, or small shrine, in wdiich the consecrated 
host was kept. Our engraving is more than half the size of the ori- 
ginal, which represents the soldiers watching the body of Our Lord, wha 
was, in mystical form, supposed to be enshrined in the pyx. They wear 
scull-caps of the Phrygian form, with the nasal like those in the Bayeux 
Tai^stry ; and the ra allies 
or rings of the hauberk 
appear, as in the armour 
there, sown down, per- 
haps, on a sort of gam- 
heson, but not inter- 
laced. They bear kite- 
shaped shields, raided to 
an obtuse angle in the 
centre, and having large 
prv)jf'Ctirig hos^^es : the 
thii’d of these figures is 
represent'd beside the cut 
in profile, which will en- 
al)h‘ the rt'ador more 
<;leaily to det('et itspecu- 
liaritK’S. On two of these 
shields are some ap- 
proach(‘s to armorial bear- 
ings ; the first is marked with four narrow bendlets ; the second is 
fretted, the frets being repeated in front of his helmet, or chapelle defer : 
all the helmets have the nasal. A long tunic, bordered, and in one in- 
stance ornamented w ith cross-lines, or ch^'quered, appears beneath the 
tunic. The sword is very broad, and the spear carried by the first 
figure, obtuse in the head, — a mark of its antiquity. The shoes are 
admirable illustrations of that passage of Geoliry of Malmesbury, where,, 
representing the luxury of costume iu wliich the English indulged at the 
time when Henry 1. began his reign, he says : “ Then wms there fiowing 
hair, and extravagant dress ; and then was invented the fashion of shoes 
with curved points : tl)en the model for young men was to rival women 
in delicacy of person, to mimic their gait, to wmlk with loose gesture, 
half-naked.” The curvature of the points of the shoes in the little relie 
before us, in conformity with the custom censured by Malmesbury, is 
quite remarkable. One turns up, another dowm ; one to the left, another 
to the right ; and scarcely any two in the same direction. 

THE queen’s sharks. 

The harbour of Trincomalee swarms with gigantic sharks, and 
strange to relate, tliey are all under British protection ; and if any 
on© is found molesting or injuring them, the fine is £10, or an im-^ 
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prisanmeiit ! How this ridiculous custom originated, it is hard to 
say ; but we are told, that in the early days of British conquest 
in the East, sailors were apt to desert, and seek refuge in the then 
Inaccessible wilds of the interior; and of later years, when civili- 
sstion has unbarred the gates of Cingalese commerce to all nationi 
of the world, the soldiers of the regiment stationed at Trincomalec, dis- 
contented with their lot in life, were wont to escape from tlie thraldom of 
the service, by swimming olf to American aucl other foreign vessels, 
preferring chance, under a strange Hag, to a hard certainty under their 
own. Thus the Queen’s sharks are duly protected as a sort of water- 
police for the prevention of desertion both from the army and na\'y\ 


OLD VKllSKS ox Ul'KKX LLIZABLTII. 

The following quaint and curious verses are taken from a very old 
volume, entitled A Crowne Garhind of Goulden Hoses, Gathered oid 
of England^ 8 Hoy all Garden, 4*c., By Hichard Johnson. 

•A 8HOBT XrSTt SWKKT BONHET MADE BT OXK OF TUB MAIBKS OF HOKOE TJFOX THE DEAIHB 
OF QUBE.NE EltZABBTH, WHICH BHE BOWED UPON A SAHPLEK IN BED SILKR, 

To a new tunc, or “ PhiUnia flouts meP 


Gone is Elizabeth, 

Whom we have luv'd so deare ; 
She our kind niistres was 
Full fourc and forty ycare. 
England slie govcni’d well, 

Kot to be blamed : 

Flanders she govern’d well 
And Ireland tamed. 

France she bofnmded, 

Siaine she hath foiled, 


Papists rejected, 

And the Pope spoyled. 

To princes powerfu 11 , 

To the world veituouo, 

To her foes inenifoll, 

To her subjects graeious. 

Her soule ia in heaven, 
The world keeps her glory, 
Subje<'t 8 her good deeds, 
And 80 ends my story. 


RAXELAGU. 

Hanolagh, of which no traces now remain, was situated on j)ai*t of 
"Chelsea Hospital garden, between Churcli How and the river, to the east 
of the Hospital. It takes its name from a house erected in 1691, by 
Viscount Itanelagh. This house, in which the Viscount had resided 
from the period of its being built, was sold in 17H3 to an eminent builder 
named Timbrell for £3,2()(), who advertised it for sole in the following 
year, as a freehold with garden, kitchen garden, and offices, and a 
smaller house and garden wdtii fruit trees, coach-houses, &e., &o. 
These were the first vicissitudes of Hanclagh, preparatory^ to its con- 
version into a place of public amusement. 

Walpole, in one of his entertaining letters to Mann, April 22nd, 17d2, 
thus speaks of the gardens, which were then unfinished : — 

“I have been breakfasting this morning at Hanclagh Garden; they 
have built an immense ampithcatre, with balconies full of little ale- 
houses ; it is in rivalry toVauAhall, and cost above twxdvc thousand 
pounds. The building is not finished, but they got great suras bv 
pcDph going to see it and breakfasting in the house : ttiero were yestemay 
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no less than three hundred and ei^lity persons, at eighteen -pence a 
piece,” Again, under the date May 26th, 1742, he writes to his friend 
as follows : — 

*‘Two nights ago, Ranelagh Gardens were opened at Chelsea; the 
prince, princess, duke, much nobility, and much mob besides were there. 
There is a vast arapitheatre, linely gilt, painted, and illuminated ; into 
wliich everybody that loves eating, drinking, staring, or crow ding, is 
admitted for twelve pence. The building and disposition of the gardens 
cost sixteen thousand pounds. Twice a week there are to be ridottos at 
guinea tickets, for which you are tu have a supper and music_ I was 
there last night, but did not find the joy of it. Vauxliall is a little 
better, for the garden is ])leasanter, and one goes by water.” 

“ The only defect in the elegance and beauty of the ampitheatre at 
llanelagh,” says the London Chronicle for August, 1763, “is an im- 
proper and inconvenient oiM'be.stra, whieli, lu-eaking into the area of that 
superb room about twenty feet farther than it ought to do, destroys the 
symmetry of the whole, and diffuses the sound of music with such 
irregular rapidity, that the harmonious articulations escape the nicest 
ear when placed in the most commodious attitude ; it also hurts the eye 
upon your lii’st entry. 

“To remedy these defects, a plan lias been drami by Messrs. Wale 
and Gwin, for adding a new orchestra, -sNliich being furnished with a 
well-proportioned curvature over it, will contract into narrower hounds 
tlie modulations of the voice, and render every note more distinctly 
audible. It will, by its form, operate upon the musical sounds, in the 
same manner as concave glasses allcet the ra3's of light, by collecting 
them into a focus. The front of this orchestra being planned so as to 
range jiarallel to the bahistradc, the whole area also will be disencum- 
bered of every obstruction that might incommode the audience in their 
circular walk. There is like wise provision made in this plan for a stage 
capable of containing 30 or 40 performers, to oflieiate as chorus- singers, 
or otherwise assist in giving additional solemnity on any extraordinary 
occasion.” 

“At llanclagh House, on the 12th of May, 1767,” says the Gentle- 
man's MagazitWy “were performed (in the new orchestra) the much 
admired catches and glees, selected from the curious collection of the 
Catcli (Tub ; being tlie first of the kind publickly exhibited in this or 
an}' other kingdom. The eiitcrtaiuments consisted of the favourite 
catciies and glees, composed b}’ the most eminent masters of the last and 
present age, by a considerable number of the best vocal and instrumental 
performers. The choral and instrumental parts were added, to give the 
the catches and glees their proper effect in so large an amphitneatre ; 
being composed for that purpose by Dr. Arne.” 

The Rotunda, or ami^tneatre, was 185 feet in diameter, with axi 
orchestra in the centre, and tiers of boxes all round. The chief amuse- 
ment was promenading (as it was called) round and roimd the circular 
area below, and takiim refreshments iu the boxes while the orchestra and 
vocalists executed difmrent pieces of music. It was a land of ‘ Y auxhall 
under cover,’ wanned with coal fires. The rotunda is said to have Deen 





The tradition is, that the East India Company, incorporated December 
•31st, 1600, first transacted their business in the great room of the Nag’s 
Head Inn, opposite St. Botolph’s Church, Bishopsgate Street. The maps 
of London, soon after the Great Fire of 1666, place the India House on a 
part of its present site in Leadenhall Street. Hero originally stood the 
mansion of Alderman Kerton, built in the lei^ of Edward VI., rebuilt 
on the accession of Elizabeth, and enlarged by its next purchaser, 
Bir W. Craven, Lord Mayor in 1610. Here was born the ^^reat Lord 
Qj who, in 1701, leased his house and a tenement in Lime Street 
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to the Company at £100 a year. A scarce Dutch etching, in the British 
Museum, of wnich the annexed engraving is a correct copy, shows this 
house to have been half timbered, its lofty gable surmounted with two 
dolphins and a figure of a mariner, or, as some say, of the first governor ; 
beneath ai-e merhant ships at sea, the royal arms, and those of tho 
Company. This grotesque structure was taken down in 1726, and upon 
its site was erected the old East India House, portions of which yet 
remain ; although the present stone front, 200 feet long, and a great part 
of the house, were built in 1798 and 1799, and subsequently emarged by 
Cockerell, It. A., and Wilkins, II. A. 

ADVERTISEMENTS IN THE LAST CENTURY, 

The following strange advertisements have been culled at random from 
magazines and newspapers circa 1750. They give ns a good idea of the 
manners and tastes of that |)criod : — 

Whereas a tall young Gentleman above the common size, dress’d in 
a yellow “grounded flowered velvet (supposed to be a Foreigner), with a 
Solitair round his neck and a glass in his hand, was narrowly observed 
and nuieh approved of by a certain young ladjr at the last lUdotto. This 
is to acquaint the said young Gentleman, if his heart is entirely dis- 
engaged, that if lie will np}dy to A. B. at Garavray’s Coflee House in 
Exchange Alley, he may be directed to have an interview w’ith the said 
young lady, which may prove grt^atly to his advantage. Strict secresy 
on the Gentleman’s side will be depended on.” 

A Lady who had on a rink-coloured Capuchin, edged with Ermine, 
a black Patch near her right eye, sat in a front seat in the next Side Box 
but one to the Stage on AVednesday night at Drury Lane Playhouse ; if 
that Lady is single and willing to treat on terms of honour and generosity 
of a married state, it w'ould be deemed a favour to receive a line directed 
to C. D., at Clifibrd’s Inn Old Cofiee House, how she may be address’d, 
being a serious affair.” 

“To be seen this w’cek, in a large commodious room at the George Inn, 
in Fenchureh-street, near Aldgate, the Porcupine Man and his Son, wLicli 
has given such great satisfaction to all that ever saw them : their solid 
quills being not to be numbered nor credited till seen ; but give univer- 
sal satisfaction to all that ever saw them ; the youth being allowed bv all 
to be of a beautiful and fine complexion, and great numbers resort oailj 
to see them.” 

“ A Bullfinch, that pipes ‘ Britons rouse un your great magnanimity 
at command, also talks, is to be sold at the Cane Shop facing New Bioad 
Street, Moorfields ; likewise to be sold, two Starlings that whistle and 
talk extremely plain. 

Great variety of fine long Walking Canes.” 

THEODORA BE VERDION. 

This singular woman was horn in 1744, at Leipsio, in Germany, and 
^ied at her lodgings, in Upper Charles- street, Hatton Garden, Londo&f 
1802. She was the only daughter of an architect of the name of Grahii, 
who erected several edifices in the city of Berlin, particularly the Chuvoh 
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of St. Peter’s. She wrote on excellent hand, and had learned the niatho- 
matics, the French, Italian, and English languages, and possessed a com* 
plete Imowledge of her native tongue. Upon her arrival in England sht 
commenced teaching of the German language, under the name of Dr. 
John de Yerdion. 

In her exterior, she was extremely grotesque, wearing a bag wig, a 
large cocked hat, three or four f(»lio books under one arm, and an um- 
brella under the other, her pockets completely filled with small volumes, 
and a stick in her right Land. She had a good knowledge of English 
books ; many persons entertained her for her advice relative to pur- 
chasing them. She obtained a comfortable subsistence from teaching 
and translating foreign languages, and h}' selling books chiefiy in foreign 
literature. She taught the Duke of Portland the German language, and 
was always welcomed to ids house, the Prussian Ambassador to our 
Court received from her a knowledge of the English language; and 
several distinguished noblemen slie frequently visited to instruct them 
in the French tongue ; she also taught Edward Gibbon, the celebrated 
Roman Historian, the German language, previous to his visiting that 
country. This extraordinary female has never be en known to have ajv 
peared in any other but the male dress, since her arrival in England, 
where she remained upwards of thirty years ; and upon occasions she 
would attend court, decked in very superb attire ; and was well remem- 
bered about the streets of London ; and particularly frequent in attending 
book auctions, and would buy to a large amount, sometimes a coach- 
load. Here her singular figure generally made her the jest of the com- 
pany. Her general purchase at these sales was odd volumes, wducli she 
used to caiTy to other booksellers, and endeavour to sell, or exchange for 
other books. She was also a considerable collector of medals and foreign 
coins of gold and silver ; but none of these were found after her decease. 
She frequented the Fumival’s Inn Cofiee-house, in Holborn, dining there 
almost every day ; she would have the first of every thing in season, 
and was as strenuous for a large quantity, as she w^as dainty in the 
quality of what she chose for her table. At limes, it is well-known, she 
could dispense with three pounds of solid meat ; and W’c are very sorry 
to say, she was much inclined to the dreadful sin of drunkenness. Her 
death was occasioned by falling down stairs, and she w^as, after much 
affliction, at length compelled to make herself known to a German phy- 
sician, who prescribed lor her, when the disorder she had, turned to a 
dropsy, defied all cure, and finished the life of so remarkable a female. 

DBIVINO STAGS LIKE CATTLE. 

Buried at Disley, Cheshire, Juno 2nd, 1753, Mr. Joseph Watson, in 
the 105th y ear of his age. He was born at Moseley Common, in the 
parish of Leigh, in the county of Lancaster ; and married liis wfife from 
EteheDs, near Manchester, in the said county. They WT^re an happy 
couple 72 years. She died in the 94th year of her age. He was park* 
keeper to the late Peter Leigh, Esq., of Lime, and his father used 
to drive and show red deer to most of the nobility and gentry 
isi that part of the kingdom, to the general satisfaction of afl w)»o 
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ever saw tliem ; for ho could have driven and commanded them at his 
pleasui-c, as if they had been common horned-cattle. In the reign of 
(iueen Anne, Squire Leigh was at Macclesfield, in Cheshire, in company 
with a number of gentlemen, amongst whom was Sir Roger Mason, who 
was then one of the members for tlie said county ; they being merry and 
free, Squire Leigh said his keeper should drive 12 brace of stags to the 
Forest of Windsor, a present to the Queen. Sir Roger opposed it with 
a wager of oOO guineas, saying that neither his keeper, nor any other 
person, could drive 12 brace of red deer from Lime Park to Windsor 
Forest on any accon/t. So Squire Leigh accepted the wager from Sir 
'.voger, and immedi.~^y sent a messenger to Lime for his keeper, who 
directly came to his“ master, who told him he must immediately prepare 
liimself to drive 12 brace of stags to AVindsor Forest, for a wager of 60(» 
guineas. He gave the Squire, his master, this answer, that he would, 
at his command, drive him 12 brace of stags to Windsor Forest, or to 
any part of tlie kingdom by his worship’s direction, or he would lose his 
life and fortune. He undertook, and accomplished this most astonishing 
performance, which is not to be equalled in the annals of the most 
ancient history. He wms a man of low stature, not bulky, of a fresh 
corapk'xion, [»lcasant countenance, and he believed he had drank a gallon 
of malt liquor a day, one day wdth another, for above sixty years of his 
time. 

ECCKXTKIC "NVILL. 

The following will, as an exhibition of strange eccentricity, is not 
inappropriate to our juiges. Mr. Take, of AV'ath, near Rotherham, 
who died in IS 10, beqiu'athed one penny to every child that attended 

his funeral (there came from GOO to 70o) ; Is. to every poor woman 

in AVath ; 10s. 6d. to the ringers to ring one peal of grand bobs, 
which was to strike off while they WTre putting him into the grave, 
'fo seven of the oldest navigators, one guinea for puddling him up 
in his grave. To his natural daughter, £4 4s. per annum. To his 
old and faithful servant, Joseph Pitt, £21 per annum. To an old 

woman who Ivad for eleven years tucked him up in bed, £l Is. 

only. Forty dozen penny loaves to be thrown from the church leads at 
twelve o’clock on Christmas day for ever. Two handsome brass chande- 
liers for the church, and £20 lor a set of new chimes. 

EXTRAORDIXAKY FROST. 

As an instance of great rarity in England of the severity of a frost, it 
is worth notice, that in January, 1808, the rain froze as it fell, and in 
L>ndon the umbrellas were so stiffened that they could not be closed. 
IJirds had their feathers frozen so that they could not fly, and many 
were picked up as they lay helpless on the ground. 

ANCIENT SNUFF-BOXES. 

These ancient snuff-boxes famish proof of the love of our ancestors fox 
iije titillating powder. An admiring writer of the last century, reflecting 
on the curious and precious caskets m which snuff was then imprisoned, 

asks — 


14 
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“ What strajige and wondrous virtue must there be^ 

And secret charra, O bnud“! concealed in thee, 

That bounteous nature iuid inventive art, 

Bedecking thee thus all their powers exoit 

But eTery age, since snuif was in use, appears to have oheriBhed gteai 
f^ard for the beauty and oostliness of its snufi' boxes, and even at tha 




present time, the snufi* box is the recognised vehicle of tlie highest 
honour a corjioiation can bestow. Those liere re])rcseiitc“d are not so 
much boxes as bottles. They are richly and elaborately oiTiamentea 
with sporting subjects, and no doubt once belonged to some famoua 
personage. Judging of their very anticpie form and figures, we are 
inclined to tliink they miist have been in use earlier than it i» generally 
anpposed that snuff w'as introduced into this country. 
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ffEEIira TBX TIMffS AND THB LAST OP TWO GENEEATIONS. 

Ifrances Barton, of Horsley, Derbyshire, died 1789, aged 107. She 
followed the profession of a midwife during the long period of eighty 
years. Her husband had been sexton of the parish seventy years ; so 
that this aged pair frequently remarked, that she had twice brought into 
the world, and he had twice buried, the whole parish. Her faculties, her 
memory in particular, were remarkably good, so that she was enabled 
well to remember the Revolution in 1688, and being present at a merry 
making on that glorious occasion# 



THE EAKLIEST HACKNEY-OOACH. 

The above is a correct representation of one of the earliest forms in 
which coaches for hire were first made. They were called Hackney, 
not, as is erroneously supposed, from their being first used to carry the 
citizens of lA)ndon to their villas in the suburb of Hackney, but from the 
word “ hack,^’ which signifies to otTerany article for sale or hire. Hack- 
ney coaches were first established in 1634, and the event is thus mentioned 
in one of StrafforcVs Letters ^ dated April in that year: — 

One Captain Bailey hath erected some four llachney -coaches^ put his 
men in livery, and appointed them to stand at the May-pole in the 
Strand, giving them instructions at what rates to carry men into several 
parts of the town, where all day they may be had. Other hackney- 
men seeing this way, they flock to tne same place, and perform their 
journeys at the same rate. So that sometimes there is twenty of them 
together, which disperse up and down ; that they and others are to be 
bad everywhere, as watermen are to be had by the water-side. • • • 

Everyboily is much pleased with it.” 

A UNIQUE LIBKATIT. 

A singular library existed in 153d, at Warsenstein, near Cassel ; the 
books composing it, or rather the substitutes for them, being made of 
wood, and every one of them is a specimen of some diflerent tree. The 
back is fc^med of its bark, and the sides are constructed of polished 
pieces of the same stock. When put tc^gether, the whole forms a 
and inside of it ore stored the fruit, seed, and leaves, together with tk 
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moss wliicli grows on the trunk, and the insects which feed upon the 
every volume corresponds m size, and the collection altogether hai 
ai. excellent efTect, 

DEESS FOETT YEARS AGO* 

Caricature^ even by its very exaggeration, often chives us a better idea 
>f many tilings than the most exact sketches could do. Tliis is more 
especially the case with respect to dress, a proof of which is here given 

by the three caricatures which we 
now lay before our readers. They 
# vW \ copied from plates published 

( w \ period to which they refer, 

1 completely do they con- 

i ST. '"cy to us a notion of the fashions 

v ' f [Z ^ 

vil / With the peace of 1815 com- 

V menced a new era in English his- 

^ I \ within the few years 

immediately preceding and fol- 
V lowing it, English society went 

^ through a remarkably rapid change; 

I V Y. 1 ^ change, as far as we can see, of a 

I^Jy /w deeideoly favourable kind. The 

(/I } ndJ ' social condition of public senti- 

t / \ ij\/ J ment and public morals, liter a- 

n / tore, and science, were all im- 

/ Y ^ ^ proved. As the violent internal 

j^:r ^^^it^tion of the couuti-y during 

fA tj{V the regency increased the number 

j :/ JfAS political caricatures and satirical 

. writings, so the succession of fa- 

^ shions, varying in extravagance, 

wdiich characterised the same 

)ieriod, produced a neater number of caricatures on dress and on 
fashionable manners tnan bad been seen at any previous period. During 
the first twelve or fifteen years of the present century", tiio general cha- 
racter of the costtune appears not to have undergone any great change. 
The two figures here given represent the mode in 1810. 

A few years later the fashionabb? costume furnished an extraordinary 
contrast with that just represented, flic waist was again shortened, as 
W"ell as the frock and petticoat, and, instead of concealment, it seemed 
to be the aim of the ladies to exhibit to view as much of the body as poa- 
fiible. The fops of 1819 and 1820 received the name of dandies, the 
ladies that of dandizettes. The accompanying cut is from a rather 
broadly caricatured print of a dandizette of the year 1819. It must be 
considered only as a type of the general character of the foppish costume 
of tlie period ; for in no time was there ever such a variety of forms in 
the dresses of both sexes as at the period alluded to. 

We give, with the same reservation, a figure of a dandy, from a oarioa* 
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l>lKl>lZBTrS. DAITDT. 

dandizettes, and on their fopperies and follies, during the years 1819, 
1820, and 1821, was perfectly astonishing. 


FASHIONABLE HISFJGUEEMENT. 

The extent to which people may he led to disfigure themselves by a 
blind compliance with tne fashion of the day, was never more strikingly 
displayed than in the custom of dotting 
the face with black patches of diiierent 
patterns. It might easily be supposed ir 

that the annexed sketch is a carica- 
ture, but such is not the case; it is a 
correct likeness of a lady of the time of 

Charles the First, with ner face in full H|i <-3 / 

diess. Patching was much admired / 

during the reign of that sovereign, and • / 

for several succeeding years. Some 

authors think that the fashion came 

originally from Arabia. No sooner was 

it brought to England and France, than 

it became an absolute fur cur. In the 

former countiy, old and young, the 

maiden of sixteen and the grey-haired ^/iV 

grandmama, covered their faces with 

these black spots, shaped like suns, / 

moons, stars, i»e4irts. crosses, and lozenges ; and some even, as in tbs 
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instanee before ta^ carried the mode to the extravagant extent of shaping 
the patches to represent a carriage and horses. 


a UEMABKABLE OLD MAN. 

Mr. Ingleby, of Battle Abbey, Sussex, died 1798, aged 117. He had 
been for upwards of ninety-live years a domestic in the family of Lady 
Webster. The following narrative of this remarkable man is by a gentle- 
man who visited him in the autumn of 1797 ; — 

To my great surprise,’’ he says, I found Mr. Inglehy in a situation 
very far removed from the luxuries of life, or the place which might be 
deemed necessary for his years. He was in an antique outbuilding, near 
the Castle Gate, where his table was spread under an arched roof ; nearly 
the whole of the buildiug being filled \^dth billet- wood, and scarcely 
fibrding room for the oaken bench on which this wonder of longevity 
was reclining by the fire. Ilis dress was a full-bottomed wig, and a 
chocolate-coloured suit of clothes with yellow buttons. His air and de- 
meanour was pensive ^nd solemn ; though there was nothing in his look 
which impressed the mind with the idea of a pei*son more than fourscore 
years old, except a slight falling of the under jaw, which bespoke a more 
advanced age. We were introduced by a matron, who served as a sort 
of interpreter between us — Mr. Inglehy’s deafness not permitting any 
regular conversation. V7hen the nurse explained our errand, he replied, 
in a very distinct but h jllow voice, * I am much obliged to the gentlemen 
for the favour they do me ; but I am not well, and unable to converse 
with them.’ He tlien turned his face to the higher part of the bench on 
which he reclined, and was silent. In each of his withered hands he 
held a short, rude, beechcn walking stick, about three feet high, by the 
help of which he was accustomed not only to walk about the extensive 
premises in which he passed the most part of his life, but also to take 
^ little rambles about the town ; ana once (for, oocasionallj", the old 
gentleman was irascible,! he set out on a j>edestrian excursion to Hast- 
ings, to inquire for another situation in service^ because his patroness 
desired him to be more attentive to personal neatness. It is but justice 
to the lady alluded to, to add, that the uncouth abode in which Mr. 
Inglehy dwelt was the only one in which he could be persuaded to reside, 
and wMch long familiarity had rendered dear to him. The choice ap- 
peared very extruoirdmary ; but such persons, in their conduct, are sw- 
dom governed by the fixed and settled rules by which human life is 
ordinarily regpilated.” 


CDRI0T7S MANTJSCniPT. 

A very curious manuscript was presented to the Antiquarian Society 
of Yorkshire in 1828. It contains sundry rules to be observed by 
the household of Henry the 8th, and enjoins the following singular 
particulars: — None oi his Highness’s attendants to steal any locks, 
or keys, tables, forms, cupboards, or other furniture, out of noble- 
men’s, or gentlemen’s, houses where he goes to visit. No herald, min- 
strel, falconer, or other, to bring to the Court any boy or rascal ; nor 
to k^ps lads or rascals in Court to do theii* business for them. Master 
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cooks not to employ such scullions as shall go about naked, or lie all 
flight on the ground before the kitchen tire. Dinner to be at tefi, and 
«uppcT at four, Tlie Knight Marshal to take care that all such un- 
thrifty and coniinon women as follow the Court be banished. The proper 
officers are, between six and seven o’clock every morning, to make the 
fire in and his Highness’s Privy Chamber. Officers of his High- 

ness’s Pri\’y Clvamber to keep secret every thing said or done, leavmg 
hearkening or inquiring where tlie King is or goes, be it early or late, 
without grudging, mumhling, or talking of the King’s past time, late or 
oarly going to bed, or any other matter. Coal only allowed to the 
King’s, Queen’s, and Lady Mary’s Chambers. The Queen’s Maids of 
Honour to have a diet loaf, a manehet, a gallon of ale, and a chine of 
beef, for their breakfasts. Among the lishes for the table is a porjioise, 
and if it is too big for a horse-load, a furtluT allowance is made for it to 
the purveyor.” The manuscript ends with several proclamations. One 
is “to take up and punish strong and mighty beggars, rascals, and 
vagabonds, who hang about the Court. 

WOJfBEEFUL ESCAPE. 

In 1809, a barge was going along the new cut from Paddington 
with casks of spirits and barrels of gunpowder. It is supposed that one 
of tlie crew bortd a hole in a powder-barrel by mistake, meaning to steal 
spirits ; the gimlet set fire to the powder, and eleven other barrels were 
driven to the distance of 150 yards ; but only the single barrel exploded. 

DAVID nUME ON HIS OWN DEATH. 

The letter which we here lay before our readers was addressed by 
David Hume to the Countess do Boufflers, and is supposed to be the last 
that was ever ^ratten by that great historian, as he died only five days 
afterwards, August 25th. With what calmness did that illustrious plii- 
losopher contemplate the ra{)id approach of his oTvn death ! 

The letter was tom at the places where the words are printed in italics : 

“Edinburgh, 26th of August, 1776. 

“Tho’ I am certainly within a few weeks, dear Madam, and perhaps 
within a few days, of my death, I could not forbear being struck with 
the death of the Prince of Conti, so great a loss in every particular. 
My reflection carried me immediately to your situation in tnis melan- 
*choly incident. What a difference to you in your whole plan of life ! 
Pray, write me some particulars; but in such terms that you need not 
care, in event of decease, into whose hands your letter may mil. 

31 y distemper is a diarrhoea, or disorder in my bowels, which has 
gradually undermining me these two years ; but within these six 
months has been visibly hastening me to my end. I see death approach 
gradually without an)’ anxiety or regret. I salute you with great affec- 
tion and regard for the last time. “ David Hume.” 

SCniPTURAL ANTIdUITIES. 

The rude musical instruments here represented, have been collected by 
modern travellers, and ai*e but little changed from the ancient fomuk 
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A. Drum, or Timbrel, of Baked Potter’s Clar.—AA. Drum in use in the East.— 
B. Harp. -C. Lutes. — D. Insrnbed iStone. — E. Sandals. 

Tlie drum or timbrel marked A, is made of thin baked clay, something in 
the shape of a bottle, with parchment stretched over the wider part. On 
being struck with the finger, this instrument makes a remarkably loud 
sound. These relics are lodged in the J*tiidon Scriptural Museum, and are 
all ticketed with the texts they serve to illustrate. This axTangement ia 
very judicious, and gives a great additional interest to the sacr^ objecti 
while under inspection. 
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!♦ Distaff. — 2. Roman Furthing.-^3, Stone Money Weights. — 4. Hand MilL 
6. Eastern Wine and Water Rottlcs, 

Tlie distaff was the in.strument which wrought the materials for t}»a 
robes of the Egyptian Kings, and for the “ little coat” which Hannah 
made for Samuel; by it, too, were wrought the cloths, and other fabrics 
used in Solomon’s temple. Ry reference to the above engraving, it wiU 
be seen that nothing can be more simple than this ancient instrument^ 
which is a sort of wooden skewer, round which the da:i is wrapped ; it U 
then spun on the ground in the same manner as a boy’s top, and the 
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iJhread wrought off, and wound upon a reel shown in the foreground 
the picture. “Q-iierns,’’ or stone hand-mills of various sizes, similar 
that represented in our engraving, have been repeatedly found in con- 
nection with Koman, Saxon, and other ancient remains in this country 
They are still to be met with in constant use over the greater part of 
India, in Africa, and also those districts of the East which arc more par- 
ticularly associated with Holy Writ. It may be worth while to mention 
that this description of mill is an improvement upon the method of si?nply 
crushing the corn laid oo a flat stone -with another htdd in the hand. 
The is a hard stone roughly rounded, and })artly hollowed, 

into which another stone, which has a handle, is looseh' fitted. The 
com required to be ground is placed in the hollow n ceptacle, and the 
inner stone is moved rapidly round, and, in course of time, by immense 
labour, the wheat &c. is ground into flour. The Serripture prophecies men- 
tion that of two women grinding at the mill, one shall be left, and the other 
taken — the two-handled mill will explain the meaning of this passage. 

cnnoxoLOGicxL table of remarkable events. 

The following curious table is extrm.‘ted literatim^ from Arthur 
Hopton’s Concordancie of Years, 101 o: — 

1077. — A blazing star on Palm Sunday, nere the sunu 
1100. — The yard (measure) made by Henry I. 

11 1 6. — The moone seemed turned into blond. 

1128. — Men wore haire like women. 

1180. — Paris in France, and London in Englande, paued, and thatching 
in both left, because all Luberick was sailed thereby with tire. 
1189. — Robin Hood and Little John lived. This yeare London obtained 
to be gouemed by sheriffes and maiors. 

1205. — By reason of a frost from January to March wheate was sold 
for a marke the quarter, which before was at 12 pence. Anno 
Megni 6, John. , 

1209. — London bridge builded with stone ; and tills yearc the citizens of 
London had a grant to clioose them a raaior. 

1227. — The citizens of lAindon had libertie to hunt a certain distance 
about the citie, and to passe toll-free through England. 

1231. — Thunder lasted fifteen dales; beginning the morrow after St. 
Martin's day. 

1233, — Four sunnes appeared, beside the true sunne, of a red colour. 
1236. — The Jews of Norw ich stole a boy and circumcised him, minding 
to have crucified him at Easter. 

1247. — The king farmed ftueene-hiue for fifty pounds per annum, to tho 
citizens. 

1252 — Great tempests upon the sea, and fearful ; and this year the king 
(Henry III.) granted, that wheretoforo the citizens of Londcni 
were to presK;nt the raaior before tlie king, wheresoeuer he were, 
that now barons of the exchequer should serue. 

1292. —The Jewes corrupting England with vsury, had first a badge 
giuen them to weare, that they might be knowne, and after were 
banished to the number of 160,000 person*. 


5 8 . 
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1313. — This yeare the king of Franoe htirned all his leporous and pooky 
people, as well men as women : for that he supposed they had 
poysoned the waters, which caused his leprosie. About this 
time, also, the Jews had a purpose to poyson all the Chiistians, 
by poysoning all their springs. 

1361. — Men and beasts perished in diuers places with thunder and liglit 
ning, and fiends were scene speake unto men as they traueUed. 
3372. — The first bailiffes, in Shrewsbury. 

1366. — The making of gunnes found ; and rebels in Kent and Essex, 
who entred London, beheaded all lawyers, and burnt houflfes and 
all bookes of law. 

3388. — Picked shooes, tyed to their knees with silucr chaines were vsed. 
And women with long gownes rode in side-saddles, like the 
ijuecne, that brought side-saddles first to England ; for before 
they rode astrid. 

1401. — Pride exceeding in monstrous apparrell. 

1411. — Guildhall in London begun. 

1417. — A decree for lanthcme and candle-light in London* 

1427. — Kain from the 1st of Aprill to HoUontide. 

1510. — St. Jolm’s College in Cambridge being an ancient hostell, was 
coniierted to a college by tlie executors of the Countesse of Rich- 
mond and Derby, and mother of Henry VIL, in this yeare, as 
her will was. 

1 532. — The new service book in English. 

3555. — The first use of coaches in England. 

1606. — The cawsiea about London taken down. 

1610. — Britaines Bursse bullded. Hi x Hall builded, Aldgate hnilded 
new. Sutton’s Ilospitall founded. Moore fields new railed auid 
planted with trees. Westminster palace paued. 

COCK-FIGHTINO AT SCHOOLS. 

Many years ago the scholars at our large schools had regular cock 
fights, which would appear to have been an aflair of the school, 
recognised by the masters, and the charges for which were defrayed by 
them, to be afterwards paid by the parents, just as some innocent excur- 
sions and festivities are managed now a days. The credit of the school 
was, without doubt, often involved in the proper issue of the fight. 

Sir James Mackintosh, when at school at Fortrose in 1776-7, had this 
entry in his account, in which books were charged 3s, 6d, : — 

To cooks’ -fight dues for 2 years, 2s. Gd. each, 5s. 

Associated are tliree months’ fees at the dancing-schod, minuet, 
country-dances, and hornpipe, &c. Cock-fighting up to the end of the 
last century was a very general amusement, and an occasion for gam- 
bling. It entered into the occupations of the old and voung. Travellers 
agreed with coadxmen that they were to wait a nigut if there was a 
cock-fight in any town through which they passed. A battle between 
two cooks had five guineas stoked upon iU Fifty gmneas, about the 
year 1 760, depended upon the main or odd battle. This made the ded- 
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sioa of a lon^ main,” at cock-fighting an important matter* The 
ohnroh bells at tunes announced the winning of a ‘‘long main.” Matchea 
were sometimes so arranged as to last the week. When country gentle* 
men had sat long at table, and the conversation had turned upon the re- 
lative merits of their several birds, a cock-fight often resulted, as the 
birds in question were brought for the purpose into the dining-room. 

COMMON TBAVELUNO. 

We have here the common travelling dress in use at the com- 
mencement of the 12th century, tempus Henry I. and Stephen. The 
original is intended for the Saviour meeting the two disciples on the 
road to Emmaus. The Saviour wears an under tunic, and his mantle, 
fastened by a narrow band across the chest, is held up by the right 
hand. The figures of the disciples are, however, the most curious, the 
central one particularly so, as he would seem to wear a dress expressly 
invented for travelling: his large round hat, with its wide brim, seems 
to be the original of the pilgrim’s hat so well knowm in later times, and 
which formed so distinguishing a mark in their costume. His short 
green tunic, w^ell adapted for journeying, is protected by a capacious 

mantle of skin, provided 
with a ‘ ‘ oapa” or cowl, to 
draw over the head, and 
which was frequently used 
instead of a hat. lie wears 
w’hite br(‘eches ornamenU^l 
w’ith red cross-stripes ; they 
end at the ankle, where they 
are secured by a band or 
garter, the foot being covered 
by close shoes. His compa- 
nion wears the coininon enp 
80 frequently met with, and 
he has his lace ornamented 
to profusion hy moustaches 
and beard, each lock of which appears to be m<>st caret uUy separaU‘d and 
arranged in the nicest order, lie has an under-tunic of white, and an 
upper one of red, and a white mantle bordered with gold ; he also wears the 
same kind of breeches, reaching to the ankle, but he has no shoes, which 
frequently appears to have been the case w hen persons were on a journey, 

FASHIONABLE DANCES OF THE LAST CENTEKr. 

riie style of dancing which was fusliionable at the latter part of Hie 
last century, may be seen from the following ndveilisemcnt from a 
dancing-master, which we have copied from a newspaper of the year 
1775 

“ At Duke^s Long Room, in Paternoster Row, Grown Gentlemen or 
Ladies are taught a Minuet, or the Method of Country Dances, with tho 
modem Methoa of Footing ; and that in the genteelest, and roost expe- 
ditious, and private Manner. And for the greater expedition of - 
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gentlemen as chuse to dance in conmanv, there’s a complete Set of Gentle- 
men assembled every Monday and Wednesday evening for the said pur- 
pose. Gentlemen or Ladies may be waited on at their own Houses by 
favouring mo with a line directed as above. Likewise to be had at my 
House, as above, a Book of Instructions for the figuring part of County 
Dances, witli the Figure of the Minuet annex’d thereon, drawn out in 
Characters, and laid down in such a Manner, that at once casting your 
!Eye on it, you see the Figure directly form’d as it is to be done ; so that 
t person, even that had never learnt, might, by the help of thi^book, 
«oon make himself Master of the figuring Part. Such as reside ~m tha 
Ck)untr}", I doubt not, would find it of immediate Service, as they have 
not always an Opportunity of having Recourse to a Dancing Master. 
Price 10s. 6d. N. Dukes, Dancing Master.” 

riiEAcrriXG filiajes. 

In the romance of St. Graal,” executed in the fourteenth 
century, wn have this representation of one of these preaching friars 
in liis rude portable pul- 
pit. From the contrast 
aflbrded by their mendi- 
cancy, and enthusiasm 
in teaching, to the pride 
And riches of the higher 
clergy, and their con- 
stant mixing w'ith the 
people, they became ex- 
cessively popular. The 
preacher in the cut has 
a crow'ded and attentive 
audience (though one lady 
seems iucliued to nap) ; 
the costume of the entire 
body, who are all seated, 
after a primitive fashion, 
on the bare ground, is 
wortliy of note, and may he received as a fair picture of the commonalty 
of England about the year 13d0. 

THE ECCKNTKIC LADT LEW SON. 

Mrs. Jane Lewson, widow, of No. 12, Coldbath S<juarc, London, died 
181G, aged 116. Mrs. Lewson, from the very cccentno style of her dress, 
w’as almost universally rocogiiist‘d as Lady Lewson. She was bom in 
Essex Street, Strand, m the year 1700, during the reign of William and 
Mary ; and was married at an early ago to a wealthy gentlcmaq then 
living in the house in wkich she died. She became a widow at the early 
nge of 26, having only one child, a daughter, living at the time. Mrs. 
i.ewson being loft by her husband in aftluent circumstances, thouA dbie 
had many suitors, preferred to remain in a state of widowhood, Whwi 
her daughter married, being left alone, she became veiy fond of retire- 
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ment, and rarely went ont or permitted the visits of any person. For 
the last thirty years of her life she had kept no servant, except one old 
female, who died in 1806 ; she was succeeaed by the old woman’s ^and- 
daughter, who was married about 1813; and she was followed in the 
situation by an old man, who attended the different houses in the sqtiaro 
to go on errands, clean shoes, &c. Mrs. Lewson took this man into her 
house, and he acted as her stew'ard, butler, cook, and housemaid ; aud 
with the exception of two old lap-dogs and a cat, he was her only com- 
panion. The house she occupied w^as elegantly furnished, hut after the 
old style ; the beds were kept constantly made, although they had not 
been slept in for about fifty years. Her apartment was only occasionally 
swept out, but never washed; the windows were so encrusted with dii*t 
that they hardly admitted a ray of light to pass through them. J^he had 
used to tell her acquaintances that if the rooms were wetted, it might be 
the occasion of lier taking cold ; and as to cleaning the windows, she 
observed that many accidents happened tli rough that ridiculous practice ; 
the glass might be broke, and the person wounded, when the expense of 
repairing the one, and curing the other, would both fall upon her. A 
large garden at the rear of the house was the only thing connected with 
her establishment to which she really paid attention. This was always 
kept in good order ; and here, when the weather permitted, she enjoyed 
the air, or sometimes sat and read by way of pastime ; or else chattel oa 
times past witli any of the few remaining acquaintances whoso visits she^ 
permitted. She seldom visited any person except Mr. Jones, a grocer at 
the comer of the ^uare, with whom she dealt. She was so partial to 
the fashions prevailing in her youthful days, that she never changed the 
manner of her dress from that worn by ladies in the reign of George the 
First. She always wore powder with a large tovp^e made of horsehair 
on her head, nearly half a foot high, over w hich her front hair was turned 
up ; a cap over it, which knotted under the chin, and three or four curls 
hanging down her neck. She generally w ore silk gowms, the train long 
with a deep flounce all round, a very long narrow waist, very tightly 
laced up to her neck, round which was a ruff or frill. The sleeves of her 
gown, to which four or five large ruffles w'cre attached, came below the 
elbow ; a large straw bonnet, quite flat, high-hetded shoes, a full-made 
black silk cloak trimmed rounti with lace, and a gold-headed cane, com- 
pleted her every-day costume for the last eight)" years of her life, and ia 
which habiliments she occasionally w'alked round the square, when she 
was uniformly spoken of bv ail spectators as Lmhj Lewfion. She never 
practised ablutions of any kind, or hardly in any degre<‘, because, as sho 
alleged, those persons who wa.sbcd themselves wxre alvcays taking cold, 
or laying the mundation of some dreadful disorder. Her method was to 
besmear her face and neck all over with hog’s lard, because that was soifc 
and lubricating ; and then, because she reejuired a little colour in her 
cheeks to set off her person to advantage, she had used to paint them w ith 
rose-pink. Her manner of linng was so methodical, that she would not 
take ner tea out of any other than a favourite cup. She was equally 
particular with respect to her knives, forks, plates, &c. At break fast she 
arranged, in a particular manner, the paraphernalia of her table : at 
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dinner she always observed a particular rule as to the placing of the two 
or three empty chairs, by w'hich the table was surrounded, but herself 
alway^s sat iu one favourite chair. She constantly enjoyed an excellent 
state of health ; assisted at all times in regulating the affairs of her 
household ; and never, until a little previous to her decease, had an hour’s 
illness. She entertained the greatest aversion to medicine ; and, what is 
remarkable, cut two new teeth at the age of 87, and w as never troubled 
with the tootliachc. Towards the close of her life her sight failed her. 
She lived in five reigns, and was believed to he the most faithfuf living 
chronicler of the age. A few days previous to her decease, an old lady 
who was her neighbour died suddenly, which had such an efiect upon her 
that she frequently said her time was also come, and she should soon 
follow\ She enjoyed the use of all her faculties till that period, when she 
became w^eak and took to her bed ; but steadily refused all medical aid. 
Her conduct to a few relations Avas extremely capricious; and she would 
never see any of tliem ; and it w'as not until a few liours before her disso- 
lution that any relaxation in In r temper was manifested. She was in- 
terred in Jiunhill Fields hurying-gruund. 

W'UEX rillE ElSCilXKS WEEE EIllST MADE. 

The Phoenix was the first fire-ofiice established, in 1C82. There werfy 
used, in towms, fMjairts or syringes, for extinguishing fire, which did not 
exceed two or thi'ee feet in length. These } ielded to the Fire Engine, 
with leathern pij>es, which was patented in 167G. ’Water-tight, seam- 
less hose was made in Bethnal Green in 1720, About this date — 

£ s. d, 

A fire engine and pipe for Lyme cost • • ,600 

A square pipe, 2T feet long . . . • ,118 0 

1 2 leather iirc-buckets . . . . . .233 

A Fire Engine was considered an appropriate present for an aspirant 
to a borough. At Lewts, in 172*>, T. Pelham, Flsq., gave one, and 
having been chosen representative in 1731, he presented a seconiL 

KXTIiAORDrXAEf CATARACT. 

In the Island of Pulo Penang, in the Straits of Malacca, there is a 
cataract which is surpassed by very few' in the four quarters of the earth. 
It is rarely visited, and, therefore, has been but seldom described ; but 
those w'ho liavc been fortunate enough to witness it all agree in tbo 
opinion tluit it forms one of the wonders of the world. The stream 
whicli supplies it is of considerable volume, and after traversing a long 
tract of comparatively level country, is suddenly precipitated almost 
without a break into a lavine neaidy two hundred feet below tha 
summit of the fall. The annexed engraving gives an excellent 
representation of the scene. The stream dt'seends with a mighty 
roar, and rushes on with a lightning speed. If you take the 
trouble of bringing a small looking-glass in your pocket, and come 
here about au hour before noon, you will be able to produce some 
very beautiful arlifieial rainbows. But, whatever you do, never 
attempt to clamber to the top of the rocks ; for though, doubtless, 
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tiie scenery is very sublime up there, the pathway is slippery and 
dangerous in the extreme; ana the guides can tell how two haides* 
vouths, ofllcers belonging to a regiment stationed here some twenty 



years ago, clambered up that hill, and how they shouted 
triumph ou reaching yon summit, and waved their hanelkerchiefs 
biuvely ; but they can also tell the gloomy and disastrous end cf all 
this ; how the wild screams echoed far and wide, as both slipped and fell 
headlong into the surging torrent, and the sun shone briglitly upon the 
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bright red umforms as they were hurried over the precipice, and 
dashed from rock to rock ; and, whilst yet the horror-stricken spec- 
tators gazed with speechless agony and terror, the bodies of the poor 
young men were home away and hid by the blood-stained waters 
from human recovery. 

DANCES OP THE NATIVES IN NEW SOUTH WALES. 

The manners and customs of the uncivilized are always legitinmie 
objects of wonder and curiosity to the civilized. It is on this acpcNnit 



thafr we give the above sketeh of one of the festival dances of the native! 
of Australia. 

These dances are not only the usual close of their combats, but are 
frcfpent in time of peace. They appear almost necessary to stir up 
their blood ; and under the excitement they produce, the whole nature 
of the people seems to be changed. To a spectator the effect of one of 
these exhibitions almost equals that of a tragic melo-drama. 

A suitable place for the performance is selected in the neighbourhood 
of their huts. Here a fire is built by the women and boys, while such 
of the men as are to take a share in the exhibition, usually about twenty 
In number, disappear to arrange their persons. When these prepoia* 
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tions oro completed, and the fire bums brightly, the performers are seen 
advancing in the guise of as many skeletons. This effect is produced bj 
means of pipe clay, with which they paint broad white lines on their 
arms and legs, and on the head, while others of less breadth are drawn 
across the body, to correspond to the ribs. The music consists in beating 
time on their shields, and singing, and to it the movements of the dancers 
conform. It must not bo supposed that this exhibition is a dance in our 
sense of the word. It consists of violent and odd movements of the arms, 
legs, and body, contortions and violent muscular actions, amounting 
almost to frenzy. The performers appear more like a child’s pasteboard 
supple-jack than anything human in their movements. 

This action continues for a time, and then the skeletons, for so they 
apear to be, since they truly resemble them, suddenly seem to vanish and 
reappear. The disappearance is efi’ect^ by merely turning round, for 
the figures are painted only in front, and their dusky foims are lost by 
mingling with the dark background. The trees, illuminated by the 
fire, are brought out with some of ti\e figures in bold relief, while others 
were indistinct and ghost-iike. All concurs to give an air of wild- 
ness to the strange scene. As the dance xuoceeds, the excitement 
increases, and those who a short time before appear only half alive, 
become full of animation, and finally are obliged to stop from 
exhaustion. 

A PUDDING AS AN ADVEUTISEMENT. 

The following fact is interesting, inasmuch as it gives us an insight 
into the popular tastes of the period, and the power of mob-law : — 

In 1718, James Austin, inventor of the Persian ink powder, invited 
his customers to a feast. There was a pudding promisea, which was to 
be boiled fouiieen days, instead of seven hours, and for which he allowed 
a chaldron of coals. It weighed 900 pounds. The copper for boiling it 
was erected at the lied Lion in South w'ark Park, where crowds went to 
gee it ; and W'hen boiled, it was to be conveyed to the Swan Tavern, Fish 
Street Hill, to the tune of ‘‘Wlmt lumps of pudding my mother gave 
me.^^ The place w^as changed to the Restoration Gardens in St. Ooorge’i 
Fields, in conscc^ucnoe oi the numerous company expected, and the 
pudding set out in procession with banners, streamers, drums, &o., but 
the mob chased it on the way and carried all off. 

THE DESOLATION OF EYAM. 

• 

The ancient custom of hanging a garland of white roses, made of 
writing paper, a pair of white gloves over the pew of the unmarried 
viQagers vmo die in the flower of their age, prevail^ up to the year 1837 
in the village of Eyam, and in most other villages and little towns in the 
Peak of Derbyshire. In the year 1665, the plague was conveyed to this 
unfortunate wlage, which for a time had been chiefly confined to Lon- 
don, The infection, it appears, was carried in a box of woollen clothes ; 
the tailor, to whom they were directed was, together with his family, the 
immediate victims of tnis fatal importation ; and a few days sufficed to 
•onfirm the fact, that the entire hamet was deeply infectea. A general 
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pazdo ensued, the worthy and truly Christian Hector, the Rev. William 
Mompesson, at this eventful and awful crisis, summoned the parish, and 
after energetically stating the case, and declaring his decided intention of 
remaining at his post, induced his hearers to adopt the measures he was 
about to propose, if not for their own preser\'ation, at least for the more 
important cause, the preservation of the surrounding country. Eyam, 
this moment, like a besieged city, was cut off from the living world, 
and to the zeal and fidelity of this ever- to-be -respected minister was oon- 
hded the present, as well as eternal welfare of those whg were about to 
prove to posterity, that devotion to their countrj', as well as to their God, 
was combined in the truly cliristian creed tauglit iI.liii by this reverend 
man. But alas ! it was the will of the Almighty that the ranks of this 
devoted ffock should be rapidly thinned, though Mr. and Mrs. Mompesson 
had been hitherto spared ; but in August, the latter was earned off by 
the fatal disease, in the 27th year of her age ; her monument may still 
be seen at no great distance from the chancel door. A number of grave- 
stones, bearing date 1666, in the church-yard, show that for a time, at 
least, the dead had been deposited there in the usual manner. Soon after 
the death of Mrs. Mompesson, the disorder began to abate, and in about 
two months miglit be said to have ontii'ely ceased. The pious and 
amiable Hector was graciously preserved. 

CUllIOrS PLAY r.ILL. 

The following remarkable theatrical announcement is worth preserva- 
tion, inasmuch as it forms a curious effusion of vanity and poverty, in the 
shape of an appeal to the taste and feelings of the inhabitants of a town 
in Sussex : — 

( Copy.) 

At the old theatre in East Grinstead, on Saturday, May 5th, 1758, will 
bo represented (by particular desire, and for the Deuefit of Mrs. P.) tke 
deep and aflecting Tragedy of Theodosius, or the Force of Love, with 
magnificent scenes, dresses, &c. 

Varanes, by Mr. P., who will strive, as far as possible, to support the 
character of tliis fiery Persian Prince, in which he was so much admired 
and applauded at Hastings, Arundel, PeWorth, Midworth, Lewes, &c. 

Theodosius, by a young gentleman from the university of Oxford, who 
never appeared on any stage. 

Athenais, by Mrs. P. Though her pre.scnt condition will not permit 
her to wait on gentlemen and ladies out of the town with tickets, she 
hopes, as on former occasions, for their liberality and support. 

Nothing in Italy can exceed the altar, in tlie first scene of tho play. 
Nevertheless, should any of the Nobility or Gentry wish to see it orna- 
mented \Nnth flowers, the bearer will bring away as many as they choose 
to favour liim witli. 

As the coronation of Athenais, to be introduced in the fifth act, con- 
tains a number of personages, more than sufficient to fill all the dressing 
rooms, &c., it is hoped no gentlemen and ladies will be offended at being 
refused admission behind tlie scenes. 

N.B, The great yard dog, tJiat made so much noise on Thursday night, 
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tions are completed, and the fire bums brightly, the performers are seen 
adTanoing in the guise of as many skeletons. This efieot is produced 
means of pipe clav, with which they paint broad white lines on their 
arms and legs, and on the head, while others of less breadth are drawn 
across the body, to correspond to the ribs. The music consists in beating 
time on their shields, and singing, and to it the movements of the dancers 
conform. It must not be supposed that this exhibition is a dance in our 
sense of the word. It consists of violent and odd movements of the arms, 
legs, and body, contortions and violent muscular actions, amounting 
almost to frenzy. The j>erformers apj>ear more like a child’s pasteboard 
supple-jack than anything human in thedr movements. 

This action continues for a time, and then the skeletons, for so they 
apear to be, since they truly resemble them, suddenly seem to vanish and 
reappear. The disappearance is efiecW by merely turning round, for 
the figures are painted only in front, and their duskv foims ore lost by 
mingling with the dark background. The trees, illuminated by the 
fire, are brought out with some of the figures in bold relief, while others 
were indistinct and ghost-like. All concurs to give an air of wild- 
ness to the strange scene. As the dance proceeds, the excitement 
increases, and those who a short time before appear only half alive, 
become full of animation, and finally are obliged to stop from 
exhaustion, 

A PUDDING AS AN ADVERTISEMENT, 

The following fact is interesting, inasmuch as it gives us an insight 
into the popular tastes of the period, and the power of mob-law : — 

In 1718, James Austin, inventor of the Persian ink powder, invited 
his customers to a feast. There was a pudding promisea, which was to 
be boiled fourteen days, instead of seven hours, and for which he allowed 
a chaldron of coals. It weighed 900 pounds. The copper for boiling it 
was erected at the Red Lion in Southwark Park, where crowds went to 
see it ; and when boiled, it was to be conveyed to the Swan Tavern, Fish 
Street Hill, to the tune of What lumps of pudding my mother gave 
me.’’ The place was changed to the Restoration Gardens in St, George's 
Fields, in conse<^uence oi the numerous company expected, and the 
pudding set out in procession with banners, streamers, drums, &c,, but 
the mob chased it on the way and carried all off. 

THE DESOLATION OP EYAM. 

• 

The ancient custom of hanging a garland of white roses, made of 
writing paper, ^d a pair of wmte gloves over the pew of the unmarried 
villagers who die in the fiower of their age, prevailed up to the year 1837 
in the village of Eyam, and in most other villages and little towns in the 
Peak of Derbyshire, In the year 1665, the plague was conveyed to this 
unfortunate village, which for a time had been chiefly confined to Lon- 
don, The infection, it appears, was carried in a box of woollen clothes ; 
the tailor, to whom they were directed was, together with his family, the 
immediate victims of tnis fatal imjiortation ; and a few days sufiioed to 
fonfiim the fact, that the entire ha^et was deeply infected. A general 
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panio ensued, the worthy and truly cliristian Rector, the Rev. William 
MompeBson, at this eventful and a^ul crisis, summoned the parish, and 
after energetically stating the case, and declaring his decided intention of 
remaining at his post, induced his hearers to adopt the measures he was 
about to ]>ropose, if not for their own preservation, at least for the more 
important cause, the preservation of the surrounding country. Eyam, 
fi*om this inoiiient, like a besieged city, was cut off from the li\ung world, 
and to the zeal and fidelity of this ever-to-be -respected minister was con- 
fided the present, as well as eternal welfare of those wha were about to 
prove to |)osterity, that devotion to their country, as well as to their God, 
was combined in the truly Christian creed tauglil lIiLia by this reverend 
man. But alas! it was the will of the Almighty that the ranks of this 
devoted fiock should be rapidly thinned, though Mr. and Mrs. Mompesson 
had been hitherto spared ; but in August, the latter was carried off by 
the fatal disease, in the 27th year of her age ; her monument may still 
be seen at no great distance from tbe chancel door. A number of grave- 
stones, bearing date 1666, in the church-yard, show that for a time, at 
least, the dead had been deposited there in the usual manner. Soon a^r 
the death of Mrs. Mompesson, Die disorder began to abate, and in about 
t^Yo raontlis might be said to have entirely ceased. The pious and 
amiable Rector was graciously preserved. 

cuniors play till. 

The following remarkable theatrical announcement is worth preserva- 
tion, inasmuch as it forms a curious effusion of vanity and poverty, in the 
shape of an appeal to the taste and feelings of the inhabitants of a town 
in Sussex : — 

(Copth) 

At the old theatre in East Grinstead, on Saturdav, May 5th, 1758, will 
be represented (by particular desire, and for the benefit of Mrs. P.) the 
deep and afiecting Tragedy of Theodosius, or the Force of Love, with 
magnificent scenes, dresses, &c. 

Varaues, by Mr. P., who will strive, as far as possible, to support the 
character of this fiery Persian Prince, in which he was so much admired 
and applauded at Hastings, Arundel, Petworth, Midworth, Lewes, &c. 

Theodosius, by a young gentleman from the university' of Oxford, who 
never appeared on any stage. 

Athenais, by Mrs. P. Though her present condition will not permit 
her to wait on gentlemen and ladies out of the town with tickets, she 
hopes, as on former occasions, for their liberality and support. 

Nothing in Italy can exceed the altar, in the first scene of the play. 
Nevertheless, should any of the Nobility or Gentry wish to see it orna- 
mented with flowers, the bearer wdll bring away as many as they choodo 
to favour him with. 

As the coronation of Athenais, to be introduced in the fifth act, con- 
tains a number of personages, more than sufficient to fill all the dressing 
rooms, &c., it is hoped no genllemca and ladies will be offended at being 
refused admission beliind the scenes. 

N.B. The great yard dog, IJiat made so much noise on Thursday night. 
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during the last act of King Richard the Third, will be sent to a neigh- 
bour’s over the way ; and on account of the prodigious demand for places, 
part of the stable will bo laid into the boxes on one side, and the granary 
be open for the same purpose on the other. Vivat Hex, 

THE EAR OF niEDS NOT TO BE DECEIVED, 

The sense of hearing in birds is singularly acute, and their instinot 
leads them instantly to detect the slightest variation in the vsong of 
those of their own kind. The following is a laughable instance of this : — 

A hird-cateher, wishing to increase his stock of biiliniudies, toek out 
his cuged bird and his limed twigs, and phua'd lliein in such a situation 
of hedge and hush as he judged favourable to his suec-ss. It so liap- 
peuf'd that his bird was one of education, sudi as is usirally termed 
a pij)ing bulltinch. In the first iiistan(‘e a lew accidentally thrown out 
natural notes, nr calls, hud attracted tliree or four of his kindred 
feather, which had now taken tludr station not far distant from tlic cage. 
There they stood in doubt and euriosity, and j>r('seuth^ moving iiich by 
inch, and hop by hop towards him and the fatal twigs, they again 
became stationary and attenti\e. It was in this eag('r and suspended 
moment that tlic X)i])ing hulllineh set np tlie old country-dance of 
“Nancy Dawson.” Away tlew every astounded bulljiiudi ns fa.st as 
wings could move, in such alirm and confusion as bulilinches could feel 
nd they only can venture to describe. 

FLYING COACH, 

If the Exeter Ehjing Stac/e arrived from T.ondon at Dorchester in two 
days, and at Exeter at the end of the third day, about 1730, the speed 
must have been considered surprising. 1 hose w ho made use of such u 
conveyance were doubtless looked upon as presumptuous, neck-or-notliing 
mortals. 

There was a “ Devices chaise ” from London at this time which took a 
route through Reading, Newbury, and Marlborough. 

There is a good house at Moroomb Lake, east of Charmoiith, now no 
lon^jer in the road, owing to this having been diverted. This was a 
road-side inn, where the judges slept. The Fly Coach from Ix)ndon to 
Exeter slept there the hfth night from town. The coach proceeded the 
next morning to Axminster, where it breakfasted, and there a woman 
barber shav^ the coach, 

. AN AGKn SPIRIT DRINXER. 

Daniel BuR McCarthy, of the county of Keny, Ireland, died 1752, agod 
111. At the age of eighty- four lie married a fifth wife, a girl little more 
than fourteen years of age, by wliom he had twenty cliildren — one every 
subsequent year of his life. It was remarked that bo was scarcely ever 
seen to expectorate ; nor did any extent of cold ever seem to afi'ect him. 
For the last seventy years of Ids life, when in company, he drank plenti- 
fuRy of rum and brandy, which he always took neat ; and, if in oom- 
pliaace with solicitations he took wine or ponoh, always drank an equal 
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sized glass of rum or brandy, which he desimated a wedge. The tempe- 
rature of his body was generally so hot that ne could bear but little (Noth- 
ing, either by day or night upon his person. 
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its height from the fact that it is twice as tall, and quite as straight, at 
the mainmast of a line- of- battle ship ; tliere are no branches, no twigs 
anywhere to he seen, save just at the very summit, and here they bend 
over gracefullv, something like what one would imagine a large-sized 
palm-tree to he. if gazed at through Lord Kosse’s telescope. It is a 
only specimen of its kind to be met with in the whole island. 

rUNISniNG FALSE ACCUSEHS. 

Wisdom may sometimes be learned at a Quarter Sessions, and it 
would be advantageous if we occasionally took a hint from our ancestors. 
The magistrates at sessions in Charles the First’s reign could and did 
address themselves to questions arising between parties moving in humble 
life, very important to them, and who could now-a-day in vain seek re- 
dress in the same quarter. A modem Bridget might continue to charge 
men with a breach of promise of marriage without legal measures being 
available against her. This was not so in 1626, Ilcr case was con- 
sidered, and her injurious conduct and mode of life were duly estimated, 
with what result we shall learn from the fullo^ving entry in the minute 
book of a quarter sessions in Dcvonsliiro of that date : — “ Forasmuch 
as it hath appeared unto this Court that Bridget Howsley of Langton, 
spinster, livetn idly and lewdly at home, not betaking herself to any 
honest course of life, and hath lately falsely and scandalously accused 
one [left blank in the original] of lioniton, in Devon, challenging 
a promise of marriage from him, which tended much to his disgrace, ana 
that she is a continual brawler and sower of strife and debate betweeu 
her neighbours, inhabitants of Langton aforesaid, this court doth therc- 
think fit and order that the said Bridget Ilowsley be forthwith com- 
mitted to the House of Correction, there to be set on work and remain 
for the space of six whole months, and from thenceforth until she shall 
find very good sureties for her appearance at the next Sessions, after the 
said six months shall be expired, or until she shall procure a master that 
will take her into service.” 

A PHASE OF THE SOUTHCOTTIAN HFXHSTON. 

One of the most remarkable cases on record of combined knavery, 
credulity, and superstition, is the belief which so extensively prevailea 
about fiity years ago in the mission and doctrines of Joanna Southcott, 
and of which, strange to say, some traces remain even to the present day. 
Is it not astonishing that so recently as the year 1814, August 3rd, the 
following paragraph — which we believe gives a correct statement of the 
facts — should have appeared in the Courier newspaper? Joanna 
Southcott has lately given out that she expects in a few weeks to become 
the mother of the true Messiah, She is nearly seventy years of age, A 
cradle of most expensive and magnificent materials has been bespoKcn by 
a lady of fortune ^r the accouchement, and has been for some days ex- 
hibit^ at the warehouse of an eminent cabinet maker in Aldersgate-street. 
Hundreds of genteel persons of both sexes have been to see this cradle, in 
which her followers believe the true Messiah is to be rocked. The follow- 
ing has been given us as a correct description *. ‘ A child^s crib, tiree feet 
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•ix inches, by two feet, of satin wood, with brass trellis, side and foot 
board ; turned feet, carved and gilt, on castors ; a swing cot, inside 
caned, to swing on centre ; at each end gilt mouldings, top and bottom 
for gold letters ; a canopy cover, with blue silk ; carved and gilt under 
it, a gold ball, and dove, and olive branch ; green stars at each comer, 
gilt ; blue silk furniture ; an embroidered celestial crown, with Hebrew 
characters, gold letters ; a lambs’ -wool mattress, with white fxistian 
down bed, down pillow, and two superfine blankets.’ ” 

HOUSEHOU) EXPENSES OF KING EDWARD THE FIRST. 

Edward the First kept three Christmasses at Rhuddlan castle, in Flint- 
shire ; and it is a fact not generally known, that his queen Eleanor, exclu- 
sively of theyoung prince Edward, bom at Caernarvon, was delivered of a 
princess there in 1 283. This shows that his entire household must have been 
transferred into Wales, at the time his policy was directed to conmlete 
the annexation of the principality of Wales to that of England. In. an 
ancient record in the tower of London, dated 1281-2, and translated by 
Samuel Lysons, Esq., is a curious roll of Edward’s expenses when at 
Rhuddlan. It consists of four sheets, containing the particulars, under 
proper heads, of the suras of money paid for the maintenance of hia 
household. The sum of the expenses in this roll is £1,395 10s., which 
sum, with the expenses of the other roll of the queen’s household is 
£2,220 2s. 10|d. The roll is very curious, but too long to be inserted 
here. We append the following as a specimen of the various items it 
contains : — 

Paid on the day of the queen’s churching in oblations to 

mass . . , . . . . . . .£030 

The queen’s gift to divers minstrels attending ber churching 10 0 0 

The queen’s gift to a female spy 0 10 

A certain female spy, to purchase her a house as a sj>y - 1 0 0 

For the brethren at the hospital at Rhuddlan . . .011 

For a certain player as a gift 0 8 0 

For the celebration of mass for the soul of William de Raj or 0 110 

For the messenger carrying letters to the king at London, 

to be sent to the court of Rome, for his expenses . .010 

Paid sundry bailifis at the castle . . . . .0410 

For the carriage of 80 casks of wine from the w^ater to 

the castle . , . . . . . . . 0 22 0 

For a cart bringing lances and cross bows from Ruthlan 

to Hoi>e 014 

For the carriage of £3,000 from the king’s wardrobe to 

the queen’s wardrobe 0 10 5 

For 600 turves, to place about the queen’s stew pond in 

the castle . . . . . , . . .010 

Carriage of figs and raisins to Aberconway . . ,001 

Paid wages for 1,060 archers at twopence, with 53 cap- 
tains at fourpence, with 10 constables of cavalry at 

12d. a day • . 68 S 8 

Paid the same for 1,040 archers, &o* &o. . . . 67 4 O 
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OARHICR'8 cup. 

This celebrated Sbakspeorcan relic was presented to David Garrick, bj 
Uk# Mayor and Corporation of Stratfora-upon-Avon, in September, 

1769, at the Jubilee which he 
instituted in honour of his fa- 
vourite Bard. It measures about 
11 inches in hei^^ht. Tlic tree 
from which it is carvtd was 

E lan ted by Shaks]H' are's own 
and, in the year IGOU, and after 
having stood 147 n^ars, was, in 
an evil hour, and ■v\hcn at its 
full gro%vtli and remarkably 
large, cut down, and cleft to 
pieces fur flre-wcMjd, by order of 
the llev. Francis Gastrell, to 
^\honl it liad become an object 
of dislike, from its subjecting 
him to the frequent importuni- 
ties of travelleis. Fortunately, 
tlio greater part of it fell into 
tie* po.sst’h>io]i of Mr. 1 homas 
Sharp, a walebmaktr of Strat- 
ford, wlio, “ out of sincere vene- 
ration" for the meinorv of its 
immortal phintf r, and ell know- 
ing the value tie- wf>rid >01 upon 
it, converted the fragments to 
uses widely dificruig from that 
to whieli Uiey had bt cn so saeri- 
legjfjuslv cuudemned. Garrick 
jield this cu]) in his hand at 
the Jubilee, while ho sung the 
beautiful and woil-known air, which he had comjiosed for the u<'casicii| 
beginning 

“ Behold this But goblet, 'twiia ean’cd from th^ trre, 

Whicli, 0 my sweet Shaksptare, v.us planted by tlvcc ,, 

Asa rehc I kiss it, and bow nt the fthnue, 

What eomcfi from thy hand must bt* ever divine I 
Ail shall yield to the Mulberry tree, 
fiend to thee, 

Blent Mulberry; 

Matchless was he 
W'ho planted thee. 

And thou like him immortal be ! ** 



QUICK WORK. 

Mr. John Coxetter, of Grecnham Milla, Newbury, had two South 
down sheep shorn at his factory exactly at five o’clock in the morning, 
from the wool of which, after passing its various prooesseSi a 
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damson colouied coat was made, and worn by Sir John Throckmortcn, 
at a quarter past six in the evening, being two and three-quarter hours 
within the time allotted, for a wager of 1,000 guineas. The sheep were 
roasted whole, and a sumptuous dinner given by Mr. Coxetter, 

ORIGIK OF THE GREAT WALL OF CHIRA. 

As has been invariably the case in the early history of all the leading 
nations of the earth, great confusion and civil discord existed in the 
empire of China in its first stages. It was divided into "petty prince- 
doms, each prince striving to outwit the other, and all anxiously aiming 



at Iht' supreme power of th(’ land, till tiie Kmperur Chi-hoang-ti, who 
came to the thruiio about three hundred years before the Christian era, 
conquered the whole of the jealous [n tty princes, and united their states 
into one vast empire. lUit no souner had he achieved this, than the 
Tartars began to oe troublesome, and, hoping efieetually to exclude their 
invasions, this emperor caused to bo constructed the olten-read-of great 
wall of China, a stupendous work of masonry, extending from tlie sea 
to the western province of Shcnsec and carried over a tract of fifteen 
hundred miles, comprising high mountains, deep volleys, and broad 
riversj the wail being supported over the latter by gigantic arches. 
Fortified towers were crect^ at every hundred yards, and its summit 
admitted of six horsemen riding abreast, 'i'his sovereign is said to be 
the founder of the Uau dynasty. The wall proved an insigiiiAoant 
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barrier to the Huas or Tartars, who harassed the princes of the Hau 
dynasty, and were a very scour^ to the fanners of the frontier pro- 
Tinoes* About the year 2S4, the Hau dynasty gave way to the iVn, 
which latter was founded by a lineal descendant, through many gene- 
rations, of the builder of the great wall. In the sketch which wo have 
given, our chief object has been to show the extraordinary inflexibility 
of the Cliinese in carrying their wall strictly along their frontier line, 
in spite of the stupendous obstacles which, intervened in the shape of 
mountains and valleys. 

PRIVY PURSE EXPENSES OF CHARLES U, 


Malone, the well known editor of Sliakespeare, possessed a curious 
volume — an account of the pnvy expenses of Charles II, kept by Baptist 
May. A few extracts from this MS., taken from Malone's transcripts, 
are here ofiered : — 


£ 8. (1. I 

My Lord St. Alban's bill ..1,746 18 11 ! 
Lady Castlcmaine’a debts .. 1,116 I 0 

Sir H, Viner, for plate .... 850 0 0 | 

For grinding cocoa- nuta . , 5 8 0; 

Paid I^dy C., play money . 300 0 0 \ 

For a band of music 50 0 0 j 

To the footman that beat I 

Teague 5 7 6 

To Mr. Pears, for the charges j 

of a body dissected before i 

the king 5 1 O ' 

Lady C., play money ...... 300 0 0 

To tie Morrice Dancers at Ely 110 
Lady C., play money ..... . 300 0 0 

Mr. Knight for bleeding the 

king 10 10 0 

For a receipt of chocolate . . 227 0 0 

Mr. Price, for milking the 

aases 10 0 0 

Toonethat showed tumblers' 
tricks 5 7 6 


£ 8. d. 


For weithing the king .... 
Paid Hall for dancing on the 

1 

0 

0 

rope 

20 

0 

0 

The Queen’s allowance . . . . 1 

,2.50 

0 

0 

Piiid Lord I^udcrdalc for 




ballads 

5 

0 

0 

To a bone-setter attending 




the Duchess of Monmouth 

10 

0 

0 

Paid Terry for wailing on 




the king sw-imming. , .... 

10 

0 

0 

For 3,685 ribbons for the 




healing 

107 

10 

4 

Mrs. Blague, the king’s 




valentine 

218 

0 

0 

Nell Ow\Ti 

100 

0 

0 

Lost bv the king at play on 




Twelfth-night 

220 

0 

0 

Paid what was borrowed for 




the Countess of Castle- 




.1 

,6.50 

0 

0 


COWVR OF THE HAT FOR CARWNALS. 

Innocent IV. first made the hat the sjTnbol or cognizance of the car- 
dinals, enjoining them to wear a red hat at the ceremonies and prooet- 
lions, in token ^ their being ready to spill their blood for Jesus Christ. 

SEVERITY OF THF. LAWS A HUNDIIED TEARS AGO. 

Two lads were hanged for stealing a purse containing two shillings snd 
a brass counter. Of ten criminals convicted at one sessions, four were 
hanged and six transported. Very often half a dozen were sentenced to 
death at a single sessions. On the 17th March, 1755, eight malefactors 
were hanged together at Tyhum. It was recorded as a matter of surprise, 
that, only six convicts received sentence of death at Gloucester Assizes.” 
One of these was a woman named Anne Ockley, who was executed on the 
following day, on the charge of murdering an illegitimate child. To ^ 
last she denied her guilt, except in not bAvisg called in medical advice 
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for her infant after a bad fall. She took the Sacrament, and begged for 
more time to prepare herself for the change ; this favour being denied, 
she remained praying for two hours on the drop before she would give 
the signal. 

MARKINO TBK KINOES DISHES WTTH THE COOK’s NAMES. 

King George IL was accustomed every other vear to visit his German 
dominions, with the greater part of the officers oi his household, and espe- 
cially those belonging to the kitchen. Once on his passage at sea, Ilia 
first cook was so ul with the sea-sickness, that he could not hold up hla 
head to dress his majesty’s dinner ; this being told to the king, he was 
exceedingly sorry for it, as he w^as famous for making a Rhenish soup, 
which his majesty was verj' fond of ; he therefore ordered inquiry to be 
made among tlie assistant-cooks, if any of tliem could make the above 
soup. On(' named Weston (father of Tom Weston, the ])Iayer) under- 
took it, and so ])lea3ed the king, that he declared it was full as good as 
that made by the first cook. Soon after the king’s return to England, 
the first cook died ; w’hcn the king was informed of it, he said, that his 
steward of the household always appointed his cooks, but that he would 
now name one for himself, and therefore asking if one Weston was still 
in the kitchen, and being answered that he wuos, ‘‘ That man,” said he, 

shall be my first cook, for he makes most excellent Rhenish soup.” 
This favour t)egot envy among all the servants, so that, when any dish 
was found fault with, they used to say it was Weston’s dressing : the 
king took notice of tliis, and said to the servants, it was very extraordi- 
nary that every dish he disliked should happen to bo Weston’s; “In 
future,” said he, “ “ let ever}’ dish be marked with the name of the cook 
that raaki's it.” By this means the king deU‘cted their arts, and from 
that time Weston’s dishes pleased him most. 

This custom was kept up till late in the reign of George III, 

TAELOUS DAYS. 

Bloodletting, considered during the last century to be necessary for 
every one in health or not, at spring and fall, w'as an operation performed 
by the country surgeons on the labourers on a Sunday morning, at a 
charge 6d. each. Bleiding in bed by a barber was, in the reign of 
Charles IL, sometimes chargid, for a lady, so high as IDs., and for m 
gentleman, Is. and 2s. 6d. The o|)erator perhaps harboured the patient 
at an additional charge. Barbouring by the year was charged 16#. 
Sup<*rstition had marked certain days in each month as dangerous for 
bloodletting, which w’Cre called parlous days. In July, the 1st, 71h, 
13th, 12lh, 26th, and 20th w'ore of the alx>Ye kind. 

As the whole {>oj)ulation had recourse to bloodletting twice a yeafi 
bleeders or harl>crs were in coustant demand. 

A FUNERAL ArPEOFEIATELY CONDUCTED. 

During the year 1 700, the minister of a parish in Kent was interrod at 
the age of 96 years ; the genUeman who preached his funeral germon was 
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82 ; be who read the service 87 ; the clerk of the parish was the same 
age ; the sexton was 86 ; in addition to which list of aged persons, there 
were several present from tlie adjacent parishes 100 years old eaen, and 
upwards. 



AyCIKNT KXTT-CRACKKRS, 

The two quaint instruments pictured in our engraving, of about the 
time of Charles I. or 11. , are made of hard wood rather rudely carved ; 
and look as if in their time they had seen good service. The grotesque 
heads, with the mouth, affording the means of cracking the nuts, are 
examples of the fitness of design for a particular punwsc, which charac- 
terize many of the objects in domestic use in tlie middle ages, and up to 
the reign of Queen Anne, after which ornamental art for household uses 
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•eejzifl ftlmoBt to have beea disused. Even in the time of George 111., our 
chairs, tables, side-boards, &c., were made heavy, very ugly, and without 
any attempt at appropriate pattern. 



NKLL GWVXXK'S LOOK ING-GL VSS. 

This glass is in the |K)8session of Sir Page Dicks, of Port Hall, it 
lieorsthe likoiu'ss of Nell Gwynne and King Chatles, which are modeUed 
in wax; and also the supporters, or crest, which Nell assumed, namely, 
the lien and the leopard. Tlie whole is curiously worked in coloured 
glass beads, and the Jigurcs, with the drt'sses, made to project in very 
high relief ; indeetl, they are merely attached to the groundwork. In 
the upper compartment is Charles in his state dress; and the bottom 
we, that of Kell Gwynne, in her court dress — the pattern of which i* 
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very tasteful. On the right is Charles in his hunting dress. The beads 
have retained their colours, which are very appropriate to the subject, 
and must have been a work of considers ole time and patience ; but 
whether done by Nell or not, there is no record. 

Ji liEiLAEKABLE HIOHLANDEE. 

In August, 1827, John Macdonald expired in his son’s house, in the 
Lawnmarket, Edinburgh, at the advanced age of one hundred and seven 
years. He was born in Glen Tinisdale, in tne Isle of Skye, and, like the 
other natives of that quarter, was bred to rural labour. Early one 
morning in his youth, when looking after his black cattle, he was sur- 
prised by the sight of two ladies, as he thought, winding slowly round a 
nilJ, and a})j)roaching the spot where ho stood. When they came up, 
they inquired for a well or stream, where a drink of water could be ob- 
tained. He conducted them to the Virgin Well,” an excellent spring, 
which was held in great reverence on account of its being tlie scene of 
some su[>erstitious and legendary tales. When they had oueuehed their 
thirst, one of the ladies rewarded Macdonald \rith a shilling, the first 
silver coin of which he was possessed. At their own request he escorted 
them to a gentleman’s house at some distance, and there, to his great 
surprise and satisfaction, he learned that the two “ladies” were Flora 
Macdonald and Prince Charles Stewart* 

This was the proudest incident in Macdonald’s patriarohal life ; and, 
when surrounded by his Celtic brethren, he used to dilate on all the re- 
lative circumstance.s ndth a sort of hereditary enthusiasm, and more than 
the common garrulity of age. He afterwards turned joiner, and bore a 
conspicuous part in the building of the first Protestant church which was 
erected in the island of North Uist. He came to Edinbxirgh twenty- 
three years l>efore his death, and continued to work at his trade till he 
was ninety-seven years of age. 

Macdonald was a temperate, regular-living man, and never paid a 
sixpenoe to a surgeon for himself, nor had an hour’s siokness in the 
whole course of his life. Ho used to dance regularly on New-year’s day, 
along with some Highland friends, to the bagpij>e. On New-year’s day, 
1825, h ' danced a reel with the father, the son, the grandson, and great- 
grands<)U, and was in more than liis usual spirits, llis hearing was no- 
thing impaired, and till within three weeks of his demise he could have 
threaded the finest needle with facility, without glasses, 

CATS WITH KNOTTED TAILS. 

We extract the following paragraph from the narrative of a voyager in 
the Indian Ocean, because it contains an account of a rarity in natural 
history with w^hich few, we believe, are acquainted. 

“ The steward is again pillowed on his beloved salt fish, and our only 
companion is a Malacca cat, who has also an attachment for the stewards 
pillow. Puss is a tame little creature, and comes rubbing herself mildly 
against our shoes, looking up in our faces, and mewing her thoughts. 
Houbtless she is surprised that you have been so long looking at her 
without noticing the peculiarity in her toil, which so much distmguishet 
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her from the rest of the feline race in other quarters of the globe. Take 
her up in your lap, and see for yourself. Did you ever observe such a 
singular knot — so regular, too, in its formation ? Some cruel monster 
must have tkd it in a knot whilst puss was yet a kitten, and she has 
outlived both the pain and inconvenience. But here comes a kitten, aU 
full of gambols and fun, and we find that her tail is in precisely the 
same condition. So, then, this is a remarkable feature amongst the 
whole race of Malayan cats, but for which, no one we meet with, is able 
to give us a satisfactory explanation.” 

CCniOXTS FEATS. 

In 1553, the following extraordinary exhibition w’as performed in the 
presence of Queen Mary, in her passage through London to West- 
minster. — It is thns descrilx^d by Holinshed, in his ‘‘ Chronicle,” 
printed 1577: — “ When shee didd come to Soiute Paule’s churchyarde, 
Maihter llayAvood sat in a pageant under a vine, and made to her an 
oration in Latine ; and then there was one Peter, a man of Holland, w^bo 
didd stand upon the weuthercocke of St. Panic’s steeple, holdyng a 
streamer in his hondes of five yardes long, and waving thereof." Hee 
sometimes atood on one foot and shock the other, and then hee kneeled on 
his knees to the wrie grate marvel of al the people. Hee hadd made 
two scaffolds under liiin — one above the croas, having torches and 
streamers sett upon it, and another over the ball of the cross, likewise 
sett with streamers and torches w'hich could not bume, the wind was so 
greatc.” Our chronicler further informs us, that Peter didd have 
xri pounds xiii shillings and iii j>ence given to him by the citie of Lon- 
don for his costes and pains, and for all his stuff e.” 

IMPUDEXCE OR CANDOrR, WHICH IS IT ? 

The following advertisement appeared in the St, Jameb's Chronicle of 
1772. “ Wanted immediately, fifteen hundred, or two thousand pounds, 

by a person not wortli a groat ; who, having neither houses, land, annui- 
ties, or public funds, can offer no other security than that of simple bond, 
bearing simple interest, and engaging the repapnent of the sum 
borrowed in live, six, or seven years, as may be agreed on by the parties. 
Whoever this may suit, (for it is hoped it will suit somebody), by direct- 
ing a line fur A, Z. in llocbester, shall ho immediately replied to, or 
waited on, as may appear necessary,” 

THB SOUTH STACK LIGHT-HOUSE. 

Though not so celebrated ns the Eddystono, the South Stack Light- 
house is unquestionably one of the marvels of science, and as such may 
be appropriately described in our pages. It is erected on the summit 
of an isoiaUd rock, three or four miles westward from Holyhead, and 
separated from the main land by a chasm ninetj" feet in mdth. This 
splendid struct ture was raised in the year 1808. The elevation of the 
summit of the rock on which it is erected is 140 feet above the level of 
the sea at high-water mark ; the height of the tower, from the base to 
the gallery, is sixty feet ; and the lantern is twelve feet high £rom the 
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gallery; making the total elevation of the light 212 feet above 
water mark. Ine light is produced by twenty -one brilliant lamps, with 
powerful reflectors, placed on a revolving triangular frame, displaying a 
nill*faoed light every two minutes, whicn, in clear weather, is distinctly 
visible at a distance of ten leagues. Latterly there has been an addi- 
tion of three red lights placed at the rock, which are more distinctly 
visible in foggy weather than the light-house lights. Tlie rough sea 
caused by tlie strong tides about the head rendered the communication 
by boat very piecarious. In order to obviate tlie danger, a passage was 



contrived by means of two ropes thn^wn acro.->s tlie gulf, along which the 
individual was drawn in a box or cradle, by l)<r assistance of pulleys 
affixed at each end. This plan was superseded by a bridge of ropes, 
which was used some years after, tliougn always considered unsafe, on 
account of the constant wear of the ropes. In 1827, a modern sus- 
pension chain-bridge was thrown over the sound, the span of which is 
1 10 feet, the chains being firmly bolted in the rock on each side, and 
carried over two massive stone pillars erected for the purpose. Tlu* 
chain supports a platform of timixjr five feet wide, and seventy fet t 
above hign-water mark. The bridge is attained by descending the 
Holyhead mountain in a zigzag direction by a flight of 380 steps. 
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1SBA83 UEDAL OF OTTB BAYIOUB. 

In 1702, the late Rev. H. Rowlands, author of Mona Antiauay wbil^ 
superintending the removal of some stones, near Aberfraw, Wales, for 
the purpose of making an antiquarian research, found a beautiful brass 
medal of our Saviour, in a line state of preservation, wdiich he forwarded 
to his friend and countryman, the Rev. E. Llwyd, author of the 
Archoologim Britannivay and at that time keeper of the Ashmolean 
library at Oxford. 

This medal, of which an engraving is subjoined, has on one side 
the liguro of a head exactly answering the description given by Publius 
Lentulus of our Saviour, in a letter sent by him to the emperor Tiberius 
and the senate of Itome. On the reverse side, it has the foilo‘v\'ing legend 



or insoription, written in Hebrew cliaraeteip, “ This is Jesus Christ, the 
Mediator or Reconciler or “Jesus, the Great Messias, or Man Media- 
tor.” And being found among the ruins of tlie chief Druids resident 
in Anglese*a, it is not improbable that the curious relic belonged to some 
tdiristian connected with Pntn the Blessed, who w'as one of Caraetacus's 
hostages at Romo from A.n. 52 to 59, at which time the Apostle Paiu 
was ])reachiug the gospel of Christ at Rome. In two years aftei wards, 
\.n. <>1, the Roman General Suetonius extirpated all tfie Druids in tlie 
island. The following is a translation of the letter alluded to, a ver} 
antique copy of wliieh is in tlie ]>ossession of the family of Ktdlie, after- 
wards Lord Kellie, now represented by the Earl of Mar, a very ancient 
Scotch family — taken from the original at Rome : — 

“ Th(*re hath ap]>eared in these our days, a man of great virtue, named 
Jesus Christ, who is yet living among us, and of the Gentiles is accepted 
as a projdiet, but hi^ di.sciples call him ‘the Son of God.^ He raiseth 
tlie uead, and cures all manner of diseases ; a man of sRiture somewhat 
tall and comely, w'ith very reverend countenance, such as the beholders 
both love and fear ; his bair the colour ()f chesnut, full ripe, plain to 
his ears, wlionce downwards it is more orient, curling, and \vaving about 
his shoulders. In the midst of his head is a seam or a partition of hia 
hair aftir the manner of the Nozaritea; his forehead plain and very 
delioaie ; hia face without a spot or wrinkle, beantihed with tho iDo«t 

16 
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lovely red; his nose and mouth so formed that nothing can be repre- 
hended ; his beard thickish, in colour like his hair, not very long but 
forked ; his look, innocent and mature ; his eyes, grey, clear, and quick. 
In reproving, he is terrible; in admonishing, courteous and fair Rj>oken; 
pleasant in conversation, mixed with gravity. It cannot be remarked 
that any one saw him laugh, but many have seen him weep. In pro- 
rtion of body, most excellent ; hia hands and anus most delicate to 
hold. In speaking, very tcmponite, modest, and wise. A man, for 
his singular beauty, suri)assing llie children of men 1 ” 

The re]>rescntation of lliis sacred person wliich is in the Ilodleian 
library, somewhat resembles that of the print of this medal, wlien com- 
pared together. It was taken from a likene ss engraved in agutc, and 
sent as a j^resent from the *^ullan for the release of his brotlu r, who was 
taken prisoner. There is a well-executed drawing of this at the ^lostyn 
library, much worse for age. 

MONSTROUS H KAn-nRK,s.S. 

Atnoptriud in the history of the world was anything more absurd 
in head-dress worn than that lore depi<-ted, which was in vogue 
with the fashionables of 1782. Tla- hody of this unetion w'as 
funned of t‘iw, uver which tlie hair was 
turned, nr.il ialsc liair addrd in gnat curls, 
bobs, and tit 9, p<)\wicr< d to profusion; then 
hung uli t)^cr with \ uigai ly-large rows (d 
pcai h. or gla-s brills, i'A only to docorate a 
oii.ind'di' r ; tlow<-rs as obtrusiM' were stuck 
about this lu'up <tf hiu i y, wliub was sm'- 
iiiounted by bi<tad silken bands and great 
ottrieh-toalhcrs, until tho head-dnss of a 
hulv added thrt e fetd to her stature, and the 
mnh' s, X, to use the words of the f^pedator^ 
“ bre.ime suddenly dwarfed beside her.*' To 
efhi et this, m\icb time and trouble was wirsted, 
and great personal annoyanee was sufrored. 
Heads, when jiropcrly dressed, “kept fur 
three weeks,” as the barbers quii tly phrased 
it; that they w'ould ind really “ keep” longer 
may be scf n }>y tin* many recipe's they give for 
the <lestructiou uf inse^’ts which bred in the 
dour and pomatum so li})era1iy bestowed upon 
them. The description of “ o],ening a lady’s head,” afu’r a three W'eeks’ 
dressing, given in the magay.ines <if this perical, it would be imagined, 
would have taught the larlies common sense ; but fashion could reoonoiU 
even the disgust that must have been felt by all, 

PBiCE OF HUMAN HAIR, 

Lonjf flaxen hair was bought from the head at lOa. the ounce, and my 
other fine hair at 5b. ot 78. the ounce in 1662. 

Within \he present century the heads of hair of whole f*t>ii 1 i 4 a in 
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Devon&hire were let out by the year at so much rent per poll. An Exeter 
perriwig maker went round periodically, out the looks, and oiled 
anmskTul of each thus left in stubble. 

INTERESTING AND FANCIFUL RELIQUE 
The enamelled jewel, of wliich we give an engraving, was presented 
W Mary, Queen of Soots, to George Gordon, fourth Earl of Huntley. 
l!ne precise period at which the gift was made is not now knb-^Ti, though 
the time, was not improbably during the residence of the Queen in France, 
when the Order of St. Michael was conferred on the Duke of Chatel- 
herault, the Earl of Huntlej^ and several other Scottish nobles, 
about 1548. The Took of Mary’s 
hair which is attached to the 
small ivory skid I, is of a light 
aubui-ii, inoliniug to a gold- 
colour ; and if ullt)wanee be made 
for some fading in the course of 
years, and for the hair of the 
Queen ha\ ing generally hocome 
darker as she u<lvauced in life, 
the accuracy of Meh il will be 
eonfinued, when, in speaking of 
her after Ion* rt turn to Scotland, 
he says, “her hair was light 
auburn ; Elizalxlirs more red 
than yellow.” In this particu- 
lar little reliance can be placed 
upon the portraits of Queen 
Mot}’ ; since it is well known, 
that" in the latter part of her 
life, it was a fushionabh^ practice 
to wear false hair of Auirious 
hues, though in some of her pic- 
tures the colour of the locks is 
nearly similar to the hue of that 
represented in the present. The 
ikull, from which it issues ia 
connected by a twisted skein of 
gilk with the tigure of a Cupid shooting an arrow, standing on 
a heart enamelled red, transfixed with a dart. On one side the 
heart is a setting for a precious stone, now vacant ; and, uii the other, 
in white letters, the words “ Willingly Wounded.^’ From the point of 
the heart is a jKuidant, containing on one side a small imby, and 
having the otlier enamelled blue with an ornament in white. Our 
enjgraving rojiresents one side of the jewel, of the exact siio of the 
(mginal. 

FASTIDIOUSNESS IN DRESS AT AN OLD AOK. 

Juiin Benbow, of Korthwood, in the parish of Frees, Salop, died 
' 107« His oooupation was that of a maker of clocks and 
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Hig steadiness of hand, clearness of intedeot, and eomplete command of 
all bis faculties, were such that, till within a rery few years of his de- 
cease, he was enabled to execute the most intricate and aelicate manipu- 
lations connected with his business. He lived in three centuries ; and, 
at the time of his decease, had a son, a f^randson, and several exeat* 
jz^randchildren, lining in the house with him. Ho was remarkable for 
industry, sobriety, early rising, and soon retiring to rest, and was uni- 
versally respected for his integrity and ingenuity. His favourite bever- 
age was “ small beer ” brewed of molasses. To the very close of his life 
he was remarkable for his extreme attention to his dress and everything 
relating to his personal appearance, as will bo seen by the following 
anecdote. About three years before his death, liis tailor brought him 
home a new coat ; on examining which he discovered that the man, 
either through not being provided with the necessary material or inad- 
vertence, had substituted a cloth collar for a velvet one, which he was 
aocustomed to have added to his garment. Mortified at this circumstance, 
and learning that the tailor had not velvet of the necessan' quality by 
him, he took up his walking-stick and straitway went off to Whitchurco, 
a distance of seven miles, to purchase' tiic' materials proper to moke a new 
collar, and, to the astonishment of all his family, returned home in a few 
hours. 


SUPERSTITION OF THE JAVANESE. 

Nowhere has superstition a greater power over the human mind than 
among the inhabitants of Java. 

When the proper chord is touclufd, tlierc is scarcely au}lhing too gxoii 
for the belief of these islanders. Mr. Crawfurd relates that some years 
since, it was almost aecidentully discovered, lliat the skull of a buffalo 
was superstitiously conveyed from one j>art of the island to another. ITie 
point insisted upon was, never to let it rest, but to keep it in constant 
progressive motion. It was carried in a basket, and no sooner was one 
person relieved from the load than it was taken up by another ; for the 
understanding W’as, that some dreadful imprecation was denounced 
against the man who should let it rest. In this manner, the scull wtts 
hurried from one province to another, and after a circulation of many 
hundred miles, at length reached the town of Bamorang, the Duten 
governor of which seized it and threw it into tlie sea, and thus the spell 
was broken. The Javanese expressed no resen tmc?nt, and nothing furmer 
was heard of this unaccountable transaction. None could tell how or 
where it originated. 

The same writer relates a still more extraordinarv instance of infatuE* 
tion. Duri^ the occupation of Java by the English, in the moni^of 
May 1814, it was unexj^ctedly discovered, that, m a remote but jwpn- 
lous part of the island, a road, leading to the top of the mountain o€ 
Sumoeng, one of the highest in Java, had been constructed. An enquiry 
being set on foot, it was discovered that the delusion which gave n»e to 
the work had its origin in the province of Banyunos, in the territories eff 
the Susunan, and that the inf^ion had spread to the territory of the 
ftud thence extended to that of the Europeaiui. On examioittoi 
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» road was found constructed twenty feet broad, and from fifty to sixty 
miles long, and it was wonderfully smooth and well made. One point 
which appears to have been considered necessary, was, that this road 
hnould not cross rivers, and in consequence it wound in a thousand ways. 
Another point as peremptorily insisted on was, that its straight course 
should not be interrupted by any private rights ; and in consequence trees 
and houses were overturned to make way for it. The population of whole 
districts, occasionally to the amount of five or six tnousand labourers, 
were employed on the road, and, among a people disinclined to active ex* 
ertion the laborious work was nearly completed in two months — such was 
the effect of the temporary enthusiasm with which they were inspired. 
It was found in the sequel that the whole work was set m motion oy an 
old woman, who dreamt, or pretciidt*d to have dreamt, that a di\ine 
personage was iibout to descend from heaven on the mountain in question, 
riety suggested the propriety of constructing a road to facilitate his des- 
cent ; and it was rumoureci that divine vengeance would pinrsue the 
sacrilegious person who refused to join in the meritorious labour. These 
reports quickly wrought on the fears and ignorance of the people, and 
they heartily joined in the enterprise. The old woman distributed slips 
of palm-leaves to the labourers, with magic letters written upon tliem, 
which were charms to socuie them against sickness and accidents. When 
this strange affair was discovered by the native authorities, orders were 
iaeued to desist f/um the work, and the inhabitants returned without a 
murmur to tlu ir wonted occupations. 

SIZE OF THE nUITlSn ISL.VXDS. 

The exact size of our own country is a legitimate object of curiosity. 
Wc believe the following will be found strictly accurate : — 


The area of England is estimated at 31,929,340 acres. 

Wales 4,320,000 

Scotland 16,240,000 

S. Isles adjacent to tlie coast 1.0oo,080 

W. Isles 851,200 

Orkneys 153,606 

Shetloiids 643,840 


CASE COyXAlMXG THE nEART OF LORD EDWARD BRCCK. 

Lord Edward llnico was eldest son of Sir Edward, baron of Kinloss, so 
created by James I. in 1603, to whom the king gave the dissolved abbey 
of Kinloss, in A^Tshire, after he had been instrumental in his succession 
to tlie crown of England ; whither accompanying the king, he was made 
maater of the Uoll.s in 1604, died in 1610, and was buried in the Rolls 
chapel. Ilis son, the lord Edward, killed in duel by Sir Edward Sack- 
\ illo in 1613, was succeeded by his brother, who Wivs created Earl of 
Elgin in 1633, and an English baron in 1641. 

Sir Edward Sackville, by whose hand the Lord Edward Bruco fell, 
was younger brother to Richard Sackville, Earl of Dorset, on whose deatli 
ho sucoeeaed to the title. He was lord president of the oouncil, a joint 
ford keeper, and filled sovoral othei distinguished offices under Charles Jm 
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lo whom ho adhore<l, hr whoso side he fought at the battle of Kdge-hill, 
•Jid whose death he took so much to heart, that he never afterwards 
atirred out of lus house in Salisburr-coiiJ-t, but died there on the 17th of 
July* 1652. 

Between tlicsc ncd)lcmen there arose a quarrel, which terminated in 
their duel ; and all that is, or probably can b© known respecting it, la 
contained in the following correspondence, preserved in a znanusoript In 
Queen’s college library, Oxford. 



A Motnicur *SV/ 

I that am in France, hear how much you attribute to yourself in 
this time, that I have givtn the world leave to ring your praises ; and 
for me, the truest almanack, to tell you how much 1 suth r. If you call 
to memory, when 1 you my hand last, I told you I rt served the 
heart for a truer lecoiiciihation. Novr be that noble gentleman, my love 
once spoke, and come aiul do him right that cotild recite the Iryals you 
owe your birth and country, were 1 not eonfideiit your honour gives you 
the come courage to do me right, that it did to do me wrong. Be 
master of your own weaj»on» and time; the jdace wheresoever,! will 
wait on you. By doing Uu», you shall sburteu revenge, and ol^r the 
idk ox*inioii the world liath of both our worths. 

“ Ei>. Bunas.” 

A Mamteuff 3f(mstcur Baron de Kinlom. 

** As it shall be always far from me to seek a quarrel, so will I always 
be ready to meet with any that is desirous to make tiral of my valour, 
by so fair a course as 3 0 U require. A w itness whereof yours* If shall be, 
who, within a mont]i, shall neeive a strict account 0 / time, place and 
weapon, where you shall find nu; ready disposed to give honourable 
•atisfoction, by him that ahali conduct you thither. In the mean timei 
be as secret 01 the appointment, as it seems ) ou arc desirous of it. 

**K. “ 
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A Monsieur^ Mmsieur Baron de KinloM, 

“I am at Tergoso, a town in Zcland, to give what satisfaction your 
fword can render you, accompanied with a worthy gentleman for my 
second, in degree a knight. And, for your coming, 1 will not limit you 
a peremptory day, but desire you to make a detinite and speedy repair, 
foi your o\vu lioiiour, and fear of prevention ; at which time you shall 
find me there. 

?, \0th of Aufpt^f^ 1G13. “ E.' Sacktixe.” 

A Monsieur^ Monsieur Sackvih, 

‘‘ I have received yoirr letter by your man, and acknowledge you have 
dealt nobly witli me ; and now I come, with ail possible haste, to meet 
you. 

“ E. BnucE.” 

The combat was ficToe, and fatal to Lord Bruce. 

It has always been presumed that the duel 'svas fought under the walls 
of Alltwerp; but the combatants disembarked at Bergen -op -Zoom, and 
fought near that town, and not Antwerp. 

In consequence of a tradition, that the heart of Lord Edward Bruce 
had been scut from Holland, and 
interred in tlu vault or burying- 
ground adjoining the old abbey 
church of Culro.ss, iu Perthshire, 

Sir Uobert Prt stou diri*ctcd a 
search in that place* in 1808, 'wuth 
the following result : — Two fiat 
stones, without inscription, about 
four feet in length and two in 
breadth, were discovered about 
two feet l>elow tlic lev<l of the 
pavement, and partly under an 
old projection in the wall of the 
(dd building. These sboioswere 
strongly clasjx'd together with 
iron ; and when separated, a 
silver case, or box, of foreign 
workmanship, shawd like uheart, 
was found in a hollow or ex- 
cavated place between them. 

Its lid w^as engraved with the arms and name Lord Edward Bruse ; 
it had hinges and clasps ; and wdien opent d, was found to contain a 
heart, carefully embalmed, in a bro'wnish coloured liquid. A.fter draw- 
ings had been taken of it, as represented in the present engravings, it was 
carefully rtqdaced in its forme r situation. There was a small leaden bos 
between the stones in another excavation ; the contents of wliich, what- 
ever they W'ore origimillv, appeared reduced to dust. 

Some time after this discover}’, Sir Robert Preston caused a deling* 
tion of the silver case, according to the exact dimensions, with on in- 
•cription recording its exhumation and re-deposit, to be engraved on a 
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brass plate^ and placed upon the projection of the wall where the heart 
waa found* 

It is a remarkable fact, that the cause of the quarrel between Lord 
Bruce and Sir PMward Sackrille has remained wliolly undetected, not- 
withstandin^f successive investii^tions at difierent periods, Ix>rd Cla- 
rendon, in his History of tlie Kebelikm,** records the combat as an 
occurrence of magnitude, from its sanguinary character and the eminenoe 
of the parties engaged in it. He does not say any tiling respecting the 
occasion of the feud, although Lord Bruce’s challenge seems to intimate 
that it was matter of public notoriety. 

The exact day of the diud is not known, but it was certainly in 1613, 
and most probably in August fi-om the dale of one of the above letters. 

EXTHAORDIXARY FEifALE IXTUEriDITY. 

liarlv on tbe 24th of January, 1822, the turnpike-house, about four 
miles from Basingstokt', on this side Overton, was attacked, with intent 
to enter, by two men, who had taken otf some tiles at the back part of 
the premises (the roof being very low) to eliect their purTWse. These 
villains knew, it would appear, that a lone woman, Mrs. Whitehouse, 
recedved the tolls at this gate, and that her husband attended a gate as 
far distant as Colnbrook. Mrs. Wliitehouse, however, very fortunately 
possessed three loaded pistols, one of which she bred — then a second, and 
a third, ^without efitet. Th(‘so detennined rutfians (notwithstanding 
being thrice fired at) were, it appears, resolved not to depart without 
accomplishing the j)roJected rubbery. Mr.s. AVlutehouse^s little bov, 
only 11 years of age, in the mean time had rc-loadi d a brace of pistofs, 
one of which Mrs. Wliitehouse fired, and wounded one of the desjK^- 
radoes full in the face — he fell, and the blood liowed profusely ; yet, 
strange to relate, the accomplice had hanlihood enough te drag away the 
wounded robber! On observing this, Mrs. "VVhitehousc fired the fifth 
pistol at them, but missed them. The fellow wlio received the contents 
of the fourth pistol being supposc*d to have hH'eiikilh d, and some ])erson8 
residing at a considerable distance from the 8jK)t having heard of the cir- 
cumstance, assembled, and made diligent search at daybreak to discover 
the body of the deceased ; but, although the blood could be traced some 
distance from the house, the body could not be found ; nor were those 
concerned in the attack ever found out. The successful resistance, 
however, deserves to be Tecord(‘rl. 

010 A MIC noxE.s. 

Whenever any bones of unusual magnitude were discovered, it was 
invariably the custom to ascribe them to some giant. This was always 
so up to recent years, and no W’onder it was intensely the case at tne 
early period of 1060. Alxmt that iktkkI, when the brook or rivulet 
from wdiich the town of Corbridge, in the north of England, derives 
its name, had been w^om away by some imjwtuous land-ilood, a 
skeleton, supposed to be that of a man of extraordinary and prodigious 
size, was discovered. The length of the thigh bone was nearly six feet, 
and the skull, teeth, and other parts proportionably monstrous, so thal 
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tile length of the whole body waa computed at twenty-one feet. It is 
conjectured, by the more enlightened men of modem times, that these 
strange bones belonged to some large animal that had been saciihced 
by the Komaiis at the altar dedicated to Hercules, which was found 
here some years ago. Notwithstanding that the superstition of our 
forefathers has lost nearly all its credit and influence, a singularly 
large bone found here is now exhibited in the Keswick Museum as 
the rib of the giant Cor. 

NEW STYLE OF A BTERTISEMENT. 

The following editorial announcement is taken from the Philadelphia 
Wetlihj Mercury^ of November 30, 1752, because it forms a complete 
novelty in its way, and also atlbrds us an insight into the degree of com- 
numication which existed at that period between the large towns and the 
provinces in America. It is, moreover, a curious jumble of information, 
strangely mixing up the starting of the stage coach with the news of 
the day : — 

O N Monday next the Northern Post sets out from Aeir- York^ in order 
to perform his Stage but once a Fortnight, during the Winter 
Quarter ; the Southern Post changes also, which will cause this Paper to 
come out on 2\tefday$ during that Time. The Colds which have infested 
the Northern Colonies have also been troublesome here, few Families 
having escaped the same, several have been carr 3 '’d off by the Cold, 
among whom was David Brintnall, in the 77th Year of his Age ; he was 
the first Man that had a Brick House in the Citv of Philadelphia^ and 
was much cstoem’d for his just and upriglit dealing. There goes a 
Keport here, that the Lord llaltnnore and his Lady are arrived in 
Maryland^ but the Southern Post being not yet come in, the said Report 
wants Confirmation. 

If A KING A CANDLESTICK OF GUNPOWDER. 

A marvellous escape from destruction is related in the MS. Life of 
Alderman Barnes. — ‘‘One of his brother-in-law's (Alderman Hutchin- 
son's) apprentices, stepping up into the back-lofts to fetch somewhat 
he wantea, in liia heedlessncss and haste, stops his candle into a barrel 
of gun-powder whose head was struck off, to serve instead of a candle- 
sticK. But the man reflecting %vhat he bad done, was struck with 
affrightment, his heart failed him, nor durst he stay any longer, but 
running down stairs, loaves the candle burning in the gun-powder cask, 
and with horror, trembling, and despair, tells the family what indiscre- 
tion he had committed ; tney were all immediately as their wits’ end, 
and well they might, for the lofts were three stories high, very large, and 
stowed full with whatever is combustible, as brandy, oil, pitch, tar, rosin, 
flax, alum, hops, and many barrels of gun-powder. Had the candle 
fallen to one side, or had the least spark fallen from the snuff into the 
cask, the whole town had been shaken, and the whole of the house 
immediately blown up and in a blaze ; but one of the labourers, a stout 
IbUow, ran foithwith into the loft, and joining both his hands togeOnaa 
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diev the eandle softlj up between his middlemost fingersi so that saj 
sanff had dropped, it must have fallen into tlic hollow of tlie man’s hand, 
and by this means was Newcastle saved from being laid in ashes,” This 
must nave happened about the year 1684. 

THE CAMDEN CUP. 

The subjoined engraving represents the Silver-gilt Standing Cup and 
Caver bequeathed by the celebrated historian, William Camden, Claren* 
deux King at Arms, to the Worshipful Company of Painter Stainers’ 
Camden's will is recorded in the Prerogative Court of Canterbury (in 
the register designated III Swann 3, probate granteil November 10, 

1623), and it has been printed by 
Heame in his QMvetton of Cu^ 
rioiis JJi’seourses, Ox. 1720, 
After directing the sum of eight 
pounds to be given “to the 
poore of that place (C hislehurst) 
wlun it shall please God to call 
me to his iiu rei(%” Camden con- 
tinues — “I bequ('alh to Sir 
Poulke Oreville, Lord Brooke, 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, who 
preferred me gratis to niy Office, 
a peece of j)late of ten pounds ; 
Item, to the Company of Painter- 
Stairicra of Ixindon, to buy them 
a jieece of plate in niernoriali of 
mee, sixteciie jiouiids;” the in- 
scription ujK)ri wliich is directed 
to be — “OuiV. Catndenus Clnren^ 
cetiXf fUius Sampsonis, IUHoHm 
L ontltnensiSj dono dedit.^' 

This stately and riclily-deoo- 
rated ctip ana cover ivS used on 
Corporation Festivals, in memory 
of the illustrious donor. In 
height, it i.s altogetlicr twenty- 
three inches and a quarter, tne 
cover only Iwjing eight inches and 
three-quarters ; and the cup, in- 
d(qK?n(feat of the stand, five inches 
and a-half, its CTcatest diameter being five inches and a-half. The in- 
scription encircles the iipjar rim of the cup ; and directly under it is ^ 
engraved escutcheon of Camden’s arms ; Or, a fess engrailed, between six 
cross crosslets fitchee, Sable, The cover presents an object of much 
elegance, a riclily ornamented open p^Tamid, based on the heads of birds, 
the breasts bending gracefully ’with cartouche ornaments : tlie pinnacle 
of the pyramid surmounted by a female figure, the right hand resting 
oa a shield, chargf‘d with the same arms as shown on the side of the cfup. 
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The birds’ heads have apparently a reference to the phoffaix heads in the 
second and third quarters of the armorial ensigns^ and to the crest of the 
Cconpanyof Paper-Stainers. 

lUCHAllDSOX, THE SHOWMAN. 

This eccentric individual, who died in 1836, left behind him upwards 
of £20,000. lie was born in the workhouse of Marlow, Bucks, but ran 
away from that place in order to seek his fortune in Xondon. After 
▼arious \icissitudes, he became the landlord of the Harlequin publio- 
l^use, in Drury -lane, where he saved some money, which he embarked 
in fitting up a portable theatre, and was known for forty rears as the 

Prince of Showmen,” and used frequently to boast that Edmund Kean 
and several other eminent actors were brought out by him. His proj>erty, 
after v arious legacies to the itinerant company which had attended hiia 
for many years, descended to two nephews and a niece, and he desired 
by his will to be buried in Marlow church -yard, in the same grave as hia 
favourite s})otted boVi” a lad who, some years before, was exhibited by 
him, and attracted great notice in cv>u.sequence of the extraordinary 
maniK i* in which he was marked on various parts of his bodv. Some 
years since the scenery, dresses, and d(‘ev>ralions of Richardson^s theatre 
wore exposed for auction hy Mr. (George Robins, and £2,000 were bid 
for th^'in. 'i hey were bought in ; the “ old man,” as he was techuioally 
deuomiuatcd, considering them to be worth at least £3,000. 

I’KDSKKVATrON OF DEAD BODIES. 

There is an arched vault, or biirying-ground, under the church of 
Kilsytli, in Scotland, which was the burying-placo of the family of 
Kilsyth, until the estate vv'as forfeited, and the title became extinct in 
the year 1715; since wluch it has never been used for that purpose, 
except once. The last Earl tied with his family to Flanders, and, 
according to tradition, was smothered to death about the year 1717, 
jilong with his ladv and an infant child, and a number of other unfor- 
tunate iScottish exiles, bv the falling in of the roof of a house in which 
they WTro assembled. 'What became of the body of the Earl is not 
knowm, but the bodies of Lady Kilsyth and her infant were emboweled 
and embalmed, and soon afterwards sent over to Scotland. They were 
landed, ami lay at Leith for some time in a cellar, whence they were 
afterwards carried to Kilsyth, and buried in great pomp in tlie vault 
above mentioned. In the spring of 1796, some rude regardk^s young 
men, having paid a visit to this ancient cemetery, tore open the coma of 
lAuiy Kilsvth and her infant. With astonishment ana consternation, 
they saw tlie bodies of I-ady Kilsyth and her child as perfect as in the 
hour they were entombed. For some weeks this circumstance was kept 
sooret, ; but at last it began to bo whis|)ered in several companies, and 
soon excited groat and general curiosity. 

On tlie 12th of June,” says the Minister of the parish of Kilsyth, 
in a letter to J. Oarnet, M.D., “when I was from home, great crowds 
assembled, and would not be denied admission. At all noursof 
night, as well as the day, they afterwards persisted in grati^fhof Umit 
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euriosity. I Raw the body of I^dy Kilsytli soon after the coffin 
opened ; it was <mito entire. Every feature and every limb was as fuU, 
nayi the very shroud was as clear and fresh, and the colours of the 
ribbons as bright, as the day they were lodged in the tomb. What ren- 
dered this scene more striking and truly interesting was, that the body 
of her son and only child, the natural heir of the title and estates of 
Kilsyth, lay at her knee. His features were as oomnosed as if ho had 
been only asleep. His colour was as fresh, and his nosh as plump and 
full, as in the perfect glow of health ; the smile of infancy and inno- 
cence sat on his lips. His shroud was not only entire, but perfectly 
clean, without a particle of dust upon it. He seems to have been only 
a few months old. The body of Lady Kilsyth was equally well pre- 
served ; and at a little distance, from the feeble light of a taper, it 
would not have been easy to distinguish whether she was dead or alive. 
The features, nay the very expression of her counUmance, were marked 
and distinct ; and it was only in a certain li^ht that you eould dis- 
tinguish anything like tlie ghastly and agonizing trafts of a violent 
death. a single fold of her shroud 'was decomposed nor a single 

member impaired. 

** I^t the candid reader surv’cj’ this sketch ; let him recal to mind the 
tragic tale it unfolds ; and say, if he can, that it does not arrest the 
attention and interest the heart. For my own part, it excited in my 
memory a thousand melanchoh’- reflections ; and 1 could not but regret 
that such rudeness had been offered to the ashes (remains) of the dead, 
as to exjiose them thus to the public view. 

** The body seemed to have been preserved in some liquid, nearly of 
the Colour and appearance of brandy. The whole coffin seemed to have 
been full of it, and all its contents saturated with it. The body had 
assumed somewhat the same tinge, but this only served to give it a 
fresher look. It had none of the ghastly livid hue of death, but rather 
a copper complexion. It w’ould, I believe, have been difficult for a che- 
mist to ascertain the nature of this liquid ; thouj^h perfectly transparent ; 
it had lost all its pungent qualities, its taste being quite vapid. 

** The head reclined on a pillow, and, as the covering decayed, it was 
found to contain a collection of strong- scented herbs. Balm, sage, and 
mint were easily distinguished ; and it was the opinion of many, that 
the body was tilled with the same. Althongh the oodies were thus en- 
tire at first, 1 confess I expected to see them crumble into dust; especially 
as they were exposed to tne open air, and the pure aromatic fluid had 
evaporated ; ana it seems suiprising that they did not. For several 
weeKs they underwent no visible change, and had they not been sullied 
with dust and drops of grease from the candles held over them, I am 
confident they might have remained as entire as ever ; for even a few 
months ago (many months after), the bodies were as firm and compact 
as at first, and though pressed with the finger did not yield to the touch, 
but seem^ to retain the elasticity of the living body. Even the shroud, 
through tom by the rude hanas of the regardless multitude, is still 
ttrox^ and free from rot, 

** rerhaps the most singular phenomenon is, that the bodies toem not 
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to have undergone the smaUest decomposition or disorganization. Several 
medical gentlemen have made a small incision into the arm of the infent ; 
the substance of the body was ouite firm, and every part in its original 
state,” To tlio above remarkable instance we may add the following : 
— The tomb of Edward the First, who died on the 7th July, 1307, was 
opened on the 2nd of Jonuarj', 1770, and after the lapse of 463 years, 
the body was found not decayed; the flesh on the face was a little 
wasted, but not putrid. 

The body of Canute the Dane, who got possession of England in the 
year 1017, w’as found very fresh in the year 1766, by the workmen re- 
pairing Winchester Cathedral. In the year 1522, the body of William 
the Conqm'i'or was found as entire as w hen first buried, in the Abbey 
Church of St. Stephen, at Caen ; and the body of Matilda, his wrife, was 
found entire in 1302. in the Abbey Church of the Holy Trinity in the 
same city. 

2^0 device of art, however, for the preservation of the remains of the 
dead, appears equal to the simple process of plunging them over head 
and ears in peat-moss. 

In a manuscri])t hy one Abraham Grey, who lived about the middle 
of the 16th century, now in the possession of his representative, Mr. 
Goodbehcre Grey, of Old Mills, near Aberdeen, it is stated, that in 
1569, three Roman soldiers in tlie dress of their country, fully equipped 
with warlike instruments, were dug out of a moss of great extent, called 
Kazey Moss. When found, aft< r a lapse of probably about fifteen hun- 
dred years, they w^ere quite fresh and plump..” 

PEIIFUMICS. 

8o perfect were the Egyptians in the manufacture of perfumes, that 
some of their ancient ointment, preserved in an alabaster vase in the 
Museum at Alnwick, still retains a very powerful odour, though it must 
be between 2,000 and 3,000 years old. 

FIlENCn ASSIGNATS — Til Kill OniGIN. 

Extraordinary devices for raising money are legitimate subjects for our 
pages. Of these devices, the French Assignats ore not the least remark- 
able. They originated thus — in the year 1789, at the commencememt of 
the great llevolution in France, TallejTand proposed im the National 
Assembly a confiscation of all church projKTty to the service of the state* 
The Abbe Maury o|q>osed this jiroject with great vehemence, but being 
aupported by Mirabeau, it received the sanction of the Assembly by an 
immense majority on the 2nd of November. The salaries fixed for the 
priesthood were small, and, moreover, wTre not sufficiently gua- 
ranteed ; whence originated much misery to all classes of priests, 
from tlie archbishops down to the humble cures ; and as monastic 
institutions were treated in the some w’ay, monks and nuns were 
suddenly placed in precarious circumstances regiirding the means of sub- 
sistence. Here, however, an unexm^cted difficulty surang up ; tike 
National Assembly were willing to sell church property, but buyers were 
wanting; conscience, prudence, and poverty combined to lessen the 
number of those willing to purchase ; and tlius the urgent claims of 
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treasur}' coiild not be satisiad. Appliratioiis for loans were not responded 
to; taxes had Inen extini^uished ; voluntary donations had dwindled 
almost to nothin;' ; and of livrcs were ne cessary for the vast 

claims of the year 1790. Tlie municipalities ed* Paris aiui other cities 
sought to amtdiorutc the state of affairs by subscribing for a certain 
amount of church property, endeavouring to find j)rivato }>urchasers for 
it, and paying the receipts into the national exeheijuer. This, however, 
being but a very partial cure for the enormity of the tvils, the National 
Assembly fell ut)on the ex{>edient of creating stab.'-pa|>e r or bank-notes, 
to have a foreeci currency throughout the kingdom. Such was tlio birtn 
of the memorable assignats. Four hundred millions of this paper were 
put in circulation; and a decree was passed that church ]»ro|M*rty to that 
amount should be held answerable for the assignab|. Our sketch repre- 
■enta several of the different forms in which the Assignats were issuea to 
the public. 

EXECUTION or LOUIS XVI. 

judicial murder of Louis XYI. was the climax of the Bevolution 
itt France. The ConTen^on voted his death at three o’dook on the 
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morning of the 20th January, 1793, and he was taken to execution in 
twenty -six hours aftorwiirds. 

The guiilotino was oivctcd in the middle of the Place I.ouisXV., a 
large of>en s<[uarc, liaviiig the Champs J^Ilysees on one side, and the gardens 
of tlie Tuilories on the otlier. The Place bristled with artillery, and 
every stn‘et and avenue leading to it w’as crowded with troops and armed 
multitudes, who had cannon with them charged with grape-shot ; while 
the carriage was surrounded by picked men, who had orders to despatch 
the king with their carbines in case of any rescue being attempted. At 
about half-past ten, the king, who had been engaged in prayer during the 
ride, arrived at the spot ; ne descended from the coach, and his con- 
fessor followed him. Three executioners approached to remove his upper 
garments, but he put them back, and performed that simple office for 
himself. He resisted somewdiat the indignity of having liis hands tied, 
and only yielded on the? entreaty of his confessor ; and had also to yield 
on the subject of cutting oil' liis back hair. He ascended the steps that 
led to the platform with a firm bearing, still followed by M. Edgeworth. 
When on the top, he made a sudden movement towards the edge of the 
•oaffiold, and cxolaimcd with a loud and firm voice : Frenchmen, I die 
innocent ; it is from the scafiTold, and when about to appear before my 
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God, that I tell you so. I pardon my enemies ; I pray that France” 

Hero Santerre, on horseback, raised his right hand, and cried . ** Drums ! 
Executioners, do your duty !” Several drummers immediately began by 
their noi^ to dro\^Ti the sound of the king^s voice : and six executionerjj 
brought him to the centre of the scaffold. Ho exclaimed again : “ I die 
ixmooent ; I CA’er desired the good of my people but liis voice could In* 
heard only by the executioners and the priest. He then knelt down, in 
order to place his head in tlie appointed spot ; the confessor, bending ovct 
him said: “Son of St, Louis, ascend to heaven!” The spring of the 
machine was touched, the hea%'y axe descended in its gr(X)ves, and the 
once royal head was severed from the body. Samson, the chief execu- 
tioner, took up the bleeding head by the hair, and w'alked three limes 
round the scaffold, holding it up at ann’s-length to show it to the people. 
The troops and the spectators shouted : “ Vive la Repuhlique !” put tlieir 
hats and caps u}»on their bayonets and pikes, and waved tliem in the air, 
with prolonged and re-echoinir cries of “ Vive la Repuhlique I” “ Vive la 
Nation!” “Vive la Liherte !” Many of the savage men standing near 
the scaffold dipped tlieir pike-heads into the king's blwd, and otliers their 
handkerchiefs — not as a sacred memento, but ns a symbol of the downfoR 
of all kings ; they even paraded these gore-stained objects before the 
windows of the Temple, that perchance the <jueen and her children might 
see them. The headless trunk of Louis was put into a large wdeker- 
basket, placed in the coach, and carried to the cemeterj' of La Madeleine ; 
where, without coffin or shroud, it w'as thrown into a deep pit, jiaidly 
fflled up with quicklime. On that same morning, one Renuit Lediic, a 
tailor, w'ho hacl on some occasions worked for T/Ouis, presented a petition 
to the Convention, praying to be allowed, at bis owui expense, to buiy 
the body of the king by tlu? side of his father, Louis XV., and under the 
monument raised to that jiriuce by the city of S< ns ; but the Convention 
rejected his petition, and ordered the executive council to see that 
Louis was buried like other eriminals. 

▲ MAN AGED ONE IIU.VDKEI) YEAliS CL,%rMl.VG A JIOTri.E OF WINF# 

John Rail, of London, shM^k-brokcr, died IKIR, ngod 100 years. When 
at the age of about ffi, and in the emplov of Messrs. Sjmrling, stock- 
brokers, he left by mistake in the office of tbe act'ountaiit of tlio Bank of 
England, a large numlxjr of bank notes. On di.sc<>vcring his loss, after 
diligently searching for the missing parcel, he went back to the account- 
ant’s office, partly to acouaint Mr. Since with the circumstance, and 
partly as a last hope that he might tlicre find the missing treasure. To 
nis great joy he found the parcid safe in the accountant’s possession- 
whom be earnestly implored to keep the secr« t, lest his employers should 
think his faculties were failing. Mr. vSraee of course gave him the re- 
quired assurance, and goodiiaturedly added, that when Mr. Bull should 
attain the age of 100 years, he would treat him to the ffnest bottle of 
wine in his cellar. Simie time before his becoming a centenarian, he wa* 
[lenaioned off' by his employer, and Mr. Smee had, in all probability, quite 
forgotten the affair ; wmen, true to the engagement, the venerable, but 
fttiil active old clerk, made his ranee at tho bank on the iinp<Mtaiit 
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dMXf and olahned the promised bottle of wine. The claim was promptly 
altowed ; and the last oirthday of the aged official was one of the happiest 
among his friends of the long list of such events which had been its pre- 
cursor. After continuing vigorous and active, and almost free from in- 
disposition up to this time, he, along with many other aged persons, fell 
a victim to that fatal influenza which prevailed so extensively throu|^h- 
out the country, and more especially in London and its suburbs, during 
the autumn of 1847 and the winter of 1848. 

CHARITY REWARDED BY A RICH AND LIBERAL MENDICANT. 

Within tlie present century, a beggar in Moorficlds used daily to 
liAVC a penny given him by a merchant on his way to the Exchange. 
The uenny was vuthlield, and the appearance of tlie merchant mani- 
fested his embarrassment and distress. The beggar at length spoke to 
him, oflVred him a loan of £500, and another of the same sum if it 
were required. It re-established Ids afiairs. 

HACKNEY COACHMAN OF THE TIME OF CHARLES II. 

The print from which the enCTaving on next page is taken, is one of a 
set published by Overton, at tiie sign of the White Horse” without 
Newgate ; and its similarity to the figures given by Francis Barlow in his 
JEsojf^s Fabksy and particular! v in a most curious shc^et-print etched by 
that artist, exhibiting Charles tlie 8<,'Cond, the Duke of York, &c., view- 
ing the llacea on Dorset Ferry, near Windsor, in 1G87, sufficiently 
proves this Hackney Coachman to have been of the leign of that monarch. 

The early Hackney Coachman did not sit upon the box as the present 
drivers do, but upon the horse, like a postillion ; his whip is short for 
that puriKise ; his boots, which have large open broad tops, must have 
been much in his way. and exposed to the weight of the rain. His coat 
was not according to the fashion of the present drivers as to the numerous 
capes, which certiiinly are most rational apjiendages, as the shoulders 
never get wet ; the front of the coat has not the advantage of the present 
folding one, as it is single breasted. 

His nat was pretty broad, and so far he wms screened from the weatJier. 
Another convincing proof tliat he rode as a postillion is, that his boots 
are purred. In that truly curious print representing the very interest - 
in^ ralttoe of Nonsuch, engraved by Hoefnagle, in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, the coachman who drives the royal carriage in which the 
Queen is seated, is placed on a low scat behind the horses, and has a 
long whip to command tlioso lie guides. How soon, after Charles tho 
deoond's time, the Hackney Coachmen rode on a box we have not been able 
to learn, hut in all the prints of King WiUiam^s time the coachmen are 
represented u^n the box, though by no means so high as at present ; nor 
waa it the famion at the time of Queen Anne to be so elevated as to 
deprive the persona in tlie caniage of the pleasure of looking over thei r 
ahonlders* 

In 1637, the number of Hackney Coaches in London was confined to 
30, in 1652 to 200, in 1654 to 300, in 1662 to 400, in 1684 to 708» tm 
1710 to 800, in 1771 to 1,000, and in 1802 to 1,100. In 

^ 17 
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oiHp Hackney Coaches^ Nicholas Sauvage introduced the JFiacrM ^ at 
Paris, in the year 1650 . The hammer-cloth is an ornamental oovmnft 
of the co6Wjh-Dox. Mr, S. Pegge says, ** Tim ooachman formerly used 
to can*}' a hammer, pincers, a few nails, &o., in a leather pouch 
to his box, and this cloth was devised for the hiding of them from ] 
view.’* 



It is said what the sum of £1,500, arising from the duty on Hackney 
Coaches, was applied to part of the expense in rc-building Temple Bar. 

A LONDON WATEH-CARMEK IN OLDEN 
The conduits of London and its environs, which were established at 
an early period, supplied the metropolis with water until Sir Hugh Mid- 
dleton brought the New Kiver from Amwell to London, and then the 
(ionduits j^dually fell into disuse, as the New Iliver water was by de- 
grees laid on in pipes to the principal buildings in the City, and, in the 
vourse of time, let kito private houses* 




liBhed by Overton, at the White Horse” withont Newgate. The figerre 
retains the dress of Heniy the Eighth’s time ; his cap is similar to that 
usually worn by Sir Thomas ^lore, and also to that given in the portrait 
of Albert Dun*r, engravecl by Francis Stoch. It appears by this print, 
that the tankard was borne upon the shoulder, and, to keep the carrier 
dry, two towels were fastened over him, one to fall before him, th« 
other to cover his back, llis pouch, in which we are to conclude he 
earried his money, has been thus noticed in a very curious and rare 
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tract, entitled, Greenes Ghost^ with the meriy Conceits of Doctor 
Pinch-hacke^ published 1626 : To have some store of crownes in hii 
purse, coacht m a faire trunke Hop, like a boulting hutch/^ 

EXJPENSES OF A EOYAL TKISONER TWO HUNDRED YEARS AGO. 

The followinc: curious document is a return, by the Parliamentary 
Committee of Revenue, of the expenses of Charles the First and his 
retinue, during a residence of twenty days, at Holdenby, in Northamp- 
tonshire, in the year 1647, commencing February the 13th and ending 
March the 4th inclusive. Sir Christopher Hatton had built a splendid 
mansion at Holdenby in the time of Queen Elizabeth, and to it King 
Charles was conveyed a prisoner by the Parliamentary Commissioners, 
after he had been given up to them by the Scottish army : — 

His Majostie's diet of xxviij dishes at xxxl. jier diem . £700 
The Lords’ diet of xx da^’s ...... 620 

For the Clarke of the green cloth, kitchen, and spicery, a 

messe of vij dishes ....... 40 

Dyctts for the household and chamber officers, and the guard 412 
Board wages for common houshold servants, pott and 

scourers, and tumbroachcs ..... 36 

Badges of Court and riding wages ..... 140 

For linnen for his Majestie’s table, the lords and other diets 273 

For wheat, wood, and cole 240 

For all sorts of spicery store, wax-lights, torches, and 

tallow-lights 160 

For pewter, brasse, and other necessaries incident to all 

officers and carriages 447 

woman’s cleverness. 

It is a singular fact that on one occasion tlic lives of thousands, pro- 
bably, of the Irish Protestants, were saved by a clever device, which tho 
nnafdad wit and presence of mind of a woman enabled her to plan and 
execute. 

At tho latt(T end of Queen Mary’s reign, a commission was signed 
for the purpose of punishing the heretics in that kingdom, and Dr. Cole, 
Dean of St. Paul’s, was honoured with this humane appointment, to 
execute which, he set off with great alacrity. On his arrival at Chester, 
he scri for the mayor to sup with him, and in the course of conversation 
related his business ; then going to his cloak -bag, he took out the box 
containing the commission, and having shewn it, with great jov ex- 
claimed, ^ This will lash the heretics of Ireland.’ Mrs. Edmouas, tho 
landlady, overheard tliis discourse, and having several relations in Ire- 
land, wno were Protestants as well as herself, resolved to put a trick 
npon the doctor ; and while he went to attend the magistrate to tlie 
door, took the commission out of the box, and in its room placed a pack 
of cards, with the knave of clubs uppermost. ITie zealous doctor, sus- 
pectii^ nothing of the matter, put up his box, took shipping, ond, 
arriving safe in Dublin, went immediately to the Viceroy. A oouncil 
was called; and, after a speech, the doctor delivered hi box, which 
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oeing opened by the secretoiy, the first thing that presented itself was 
the knave of clubs. This sight surprised the Viceroy and the council, 
but much more the doctor, who assured them that he had received a 
Cummission from the Q,ueen, but what was come of it, he could not tell. 
* Well, well,’ replied the Viceroy, ‘you must go back for another, and we 
will shuffle the cards in the mean time.’ The doctor accordingly hastened 
across the channel ; but at Holyhead he received the intelligence of the 
(lueen’s death, and the accession of Elizabeth, who settled on Mrs. 
Edmonds a pension of forty pounds a year, for saving her Protestant 
subjects in Ireland. 

DRESS IN THE PRO VINCES IN 1777. 

In the days when mail-coaches had not begun to run, and when rail- 
roads and telegraphs had not entered into the imagination of man, the 
style of dress in the provinces wms often very different to what it was in 
l.ondon, and on tliis account the following paragraph is deserving of 
record. We have taken it from a copy of the NottitKjharn Journal^ of 
September 6, 1777, w'here it is headed “ Ladies undress.” — “ The ladies’ 
fa^ionablc undress, commonly called a dishahiile, to pay visits in the morn- 
ing, also for -walking in the country, on account of its being neat, light, and 
short, consists of a jacket, the front part of which is made like a sultana ; 
the back part is cut out in four pieces ; the middle part is not wider at the 
bottom than about half an inen ; the sides in proportion very narrow. 
'Hie materials most in vogue are, white muslins with a coloured printed 
border chintz pattern, printed on purpose, in borders about aninen deep. 
The silks, which are chiefly lutestrings, are mostly trimmed w'ith gauze. 
The gauze is tuckered upon the bottom of the jacket, and edged with 
different- coloured fringes. The petticoat is drawn up in a festoon, and 
tied i^^ith a true lover’s knot, two tassels hanging dowm from each festoon. 
A short gauze apron, striped or figured, cut in tliree scollops at the 
bottom, and trimmed round wuth a broad trimming closely plaited ; the 
middle of the apron has three scollops reversed. The cuffs are puckered 
in the shape of a double pine, one in the front of the arm, the other 
behind, but the front rather lower. To complete this dress for summer 
walking, the most elegant and delicate ladies carry a long japanned 
walking -canc, -wnth an ivory hook head, and on the middle of the cane 
is fastened a silk umbrella, or what the French caL ‘ a parasol,’ which 
defends them from the sun and slight sho-ivcrs of rain. It opens by a 
sjiring, and it is pushed up towards the head of the cane, when expanded 
f<^r use. Hats, with the feathers spread, chiefly made of chip, covered 
w*ith fancy gauze puckered, >ariegated artificial flowers, bell tassels, and 
other decorations, ore worn large.” 

A GROUP OF RELICS. 

The Dagger of Raoul de Courcy, of 'v\’hich a representation is included 
in the cut over leaf, is an interesting relic, and its authenticity can 
be relied U{>on. Raoul de Courcy, according to the old French chro- 
niclers was a famous knight, the lord of a noble castle, built upon a 
mountain that overlooks the Val^e d’Or, and the descendant of ^at 
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haughty noble whe took for Ms motto: “ Neither king, nornrince, nor 
duke, nor earl am I, but I am the Lord of Courcy^^ — ^in other woids, 
greater than them all. He fell in love with the wife of his neighbour, 
the I/)rd of Fayel, and the beautiful Gabrielle loved him in return. One 
night he went as usual to meet her in a tower of the Chateau of Fayel, 
but found himself face to face witli her lord and master. Raoul escaped, 
and Gabrielle was ever after closely guarded. Still they found the oppor- 
tunity for numerous interviews, at wliich they interchanged their vows of 
love. At length, Raoul, like a true knight, set out to tight beneath the 
banner of the Cross, for the possession of the Holy Sepulchre. Ere he 
went, at a stolen meeting, he bade the fair Gabrielle adieu, giving to her 

a silken love-knot, with locks of his own hair worked in with the 
threads of silk.” She gave him a costly ring, wMch she had always 
worn, and which he swore to wear till Ms last breath. What tears were 
shed — what kisses were exchanged at this last meeting ! — ^for the Holy 
Land was very far from France in the Middle Ages. 

On his arrival in Syria, Ralph de Courcy became known as the “ Knight 
of Great Deeds,” for it seems he could only conquer his love by acts of 
daring valour. After braving every danger, he was at length wounded 
in the side by an arrow, at the su'ge of Acre. The king of England 
took him in Ms arms with respect, and gave him the kiss of hope, but the 
arrow was a poisoned one, Raoul felt tliat he had little time to live. Ho 
stretched out his arms towards France, exclaiming, France, France ! 
Grbrielle, GabrieUe!” 

He resolved to return home, but he was hardly on board the sMp that 
was to waft him there, ere he summoned his squire, and begged of Mm 
after he was dead, to cany Ms heart to France, and to give it the Lady 
Fayel, with all the armlets, diamonds, and other jewels wMch he pos- 
sessed, as pledges of love and remembrance. 

The hcjart was embalmed, and the squire sought to deliver Ms precious 
legacy. He disguised himself in a mean dress, but unluckily met witli 
the Lord of Fayel, and, not knowing him, applied to him for information 
as to how admittance into the cliateau could be gained. The Lord of 
Fayel at once attacke^l and disarmed the poor squire, who was W'ounded 
in the side with a liunting-hanger. The precious packet was soon tom 
open, and the heart discovered. The Lord of Fayel luistcned home, and, 
giving it to his cook, desired that it might be dressed \Hth such a sauce 
as would make it very palatable. 

Raoul’s heart was served up at table, and the fair Gabrielle paiiook of 
it. When she had finished eating, the Lord of Fayel said — Lady, was 
meat you eat good ?” She replied, that the meat was good. ** That 
is the reason I had it cooked,” said the Castellan; “for know that 
tMs same meat, wMch you found so good, was the heart of Raoul de 
Courcy.” 

“ Lord of Fayel,” said Gabrielle, “ the vengeance you have taken cor- 
responds with the meanness of your soul ; you have made me eat his 
he^, but it is the last meat I shall ever eat. After such noble food I 
wiU never partake of any other.” 

She fainted, and only recovered her consciousness a few minutes 
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1. Dagger of Raoul de Courcy. 2. Embroidered Glore, presented by Maiy 

^ n of Scotland, on tlic Morning of her Excution, to one of her Attendants. 3, 

Spanish Dagger of the Sixteenth Century. 4. King, with Inscription, ** Behold 
the End/' formerly the Property of Charles I. 6. Silver Locket, in Memory of the 
Exocution of Charles 1. 

before death. Such is the history of Raoul de Courcy and the Lady Ga- 
hrieRe, as told in the language of the old chroniclers. 

The glove shown in tlie engraving is said to have been presented by 
the unwrtunate Queen Mary, on the mornini: of her exceuti^, to ft lady 
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of the Denny family. The embroidery is of tasteful design, and may 
be useful as a contrast with many of the pattern? for needlework at pre- 
sent in fashion. Moreover, the sight of this memorial brings to recol- 
lection a few particulars in connection with tliis somewhat important 
part of both male and female costume. 

The ancient Persians wore gloves, and the Romans, towards the decline 
of the empire, began to use them. In England they seemed to have 
been introduced at a very early period. In the Anglo-Saxon literature 
we meet with glof, a covering for the hand, and in the illuminated MSS. 
of that period the hands of bishops and other dignitaries arc shown en- 
cased in gloves which, in many instances, were ornamented wnth costly 
rings ; wnile on the tombs of kings and queens, &c., the hands are 
shown almost invariably covered. 

It is related of the patron Saint of Brussels, who lived in the sixth 
century, that she was famous for only twn miracles : one consisted in 
lighting a candle by means of her prayers, after it bad been oxtin- 
guished ; the other happened in this w ay — the fair saint being in a 
church barefooted, a person near, with respectful gallantry, took off^his 
gloves and attempted to place them under her feet. This comfort she 
declined ; and, kicking the gloves away, they became suspended at some 
height in the church for the space of an hour. 

On opening the tomb of Edward the First, some years ago, in West- 
minster Abbey, the antiquaries assembled on that occasion were sur- 
prised to find no traces of gloves. It has been suggested that in this 
instance linen or silk gloves had been used at the burial of the king, but 
which are supposed to have perished with age. 

The practice of throwing aown a glove as a challenge, is mentioned by 
Matthew Paris as far back as 1245 ; and a glove was w'orn in the hat or 
cap as a mistress’s favour, as the memorial of a friend, and as a mark to 
be challenged by an enemy. 

At a time when the Borders were in a state of incessant strife, Bar- 
nard Gilpin, who has been so justly called ** the Apostle of the North,” 
wandered unharmed amid the contusion. On one occasion, entering a 
church (we believe that of liothbury, NorthumlxTland,) ho observea a 
glove suspended in a conspicuous place, and ^vas informed that it had 
been hung up as a challenge by some horse-trooper of the district. Mr. 
Gilpin requested the sexton to remove it ; who answered, “ Not I sir, I 
dare not do it.” Then Gilpin called for a long staff, took down the 
glove, and put it in his bosom, and in the course of his sermon, said, 
“ I hear that there is one among vou who has even in tliis sacred place 
hung up a glove in defiance ana then producing it in the midst of the 
con^egation, he challenged them to compete with him in acts of 
Christian charity. 

Gloves, in former times, were common amongst other gifts offered to 
friends at the new year ; and they were received withont offence W the 
ministers of justice. It is related that Sir Thomas More, as Lord Uhan- 
cellor, decreed in favour of Mrs. Crooker against the Earl of Anmdcd. 
On the foliowring New-year’s day, in token of her latitude, she pre- 
sented Sir Thomas with a pair of gloves oontoining forty angeb. D 
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would be against good manners,” said the chancellor. “ to forsake the 
ladies* New-year’s gift, and I accept the gloves ; the lining you may 
bestow otherwise.” 

The custom of the presentation by the sheriff of a pair of wliite gloves 
to the judge on the occasion of a maiden assize is still in vogue; and, 
judging from the reports in tlie newspapers, such presents appear to be 
of frequent occurrence. 

Gloves, as sweet as damask roses,” were highly pjized by Queen 
Elizabeth, and, in her day, formed such an important item of a lady ’a 
cjrpenses, that a sura was generally allowed for ** glove money.” * 

The old fashioned gloves have now a considerable value amongst the 
curious. At the sale of the Earl of Arran’s goods in 1750, the gloves 
given hy Henry VIIL to Sir Anthony Denny, sold for 38/. 17s. ; those 
given by James 1. to Edward Denny, sold "for 22/. 4s. ; and the mitten 
given by Queen Elizabeth to Sir Edward Denny’s lad}', for 25/. 4s. 

Some of the English touois which formerly were famous for the manu- 
facture of gloves, still keep up their character. Amongst these Wood- 
stock, Yeovil, Leominster, Liialow, and Worcester may be mentioned. 

The Spanish dagger formorlv belonged to a governor of Castile, in the 
sixteenth century, as is shoum by the perforated fetter-lock on the blade ; 
and although tlie initials are engraven there also, we have not been able 
to discover any particulars of the original owner. The workmanship 
and style of the aagger are of great beauty. 

The little ring ’sv'ith the inscription Dehold tlie end,” was once the 
property of Charles I., and was presented by him to Bishop Juxon on 
the morning of liis execution. The silver lockets, on which are the 
emblems of death, were extensively manufactured and sold after the* 
execution of Charles I. They generally bore the date of the king's^ 
death. 

THE HARSTER RAT. 

There are various kinds of rats, and one of these is the Hamster, of 
the genus Cricetus of Cuvier. Though rare in Europe to the west of 
the Khiiie, it is widely spread from that rver to the Danube on the 
south-west, and north-easterly through a vast extent of country into- 
Siberia, We notice it in our pages on account of its extraoidina:^ 
liabits. Its life appears to be divided between eating and fighting, it 
seems to have no other passion than that of rage, which induces it to- 
attack ever}' animal that comes in its way, uuthout in the least 
attending to the superior strength of its enemy. Ignorant of the art of 
saving itself by fliglit, rather tnan yield, it will allow itself to be beaten 
to pieces with a stick. If it seizes a man’s hand, it must be killed before 
it will quit its hold. The magnitude of the horse terrifies it as little aa 
tlie address of the dog, which lost is fond of hunting it. When the 
hamster perceives a dog at a distance, it begins by emptying ts oheek- 
jH>uches if they happen to be filled with grain; it then blows them up 
60 prodigiously, that the size of the head and neck greatly exceed that 
of the rest of the body. It raises itself on its hind legs, and thus darts- 
upon the enemy. If it catches hold, it never quits it but with the lotw^ 
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fjf its life ; but the dog generally seizes it from behind, and strangles it. 
This ferocious disposition prevents the hamster from being at peace with 
any animal whatever. It even makes war against its own species. 
When two hamsters meet, they never fail to attack each other, and the 
stronger always devours the weaker. A combat between a male and a 
female commonly lasts longer than between two moles. I’hoy begin bjr 
pursuing and biting each other, then each of them retires akde, as if 
to take breath. Aitcr a short interval, they renew the combat, and 
continue to fight till one of them falls. I'he vanquished uniformly 
serves for a repast to the conqueror. 

SXAVEKY OF TUE PltlESTS IN 

The manner in which an uncivilized people will calmly submit to be 
duped by the extortionate rascality of their priests, is strongly ex* 
hibit^ in the kingdom of Burmah. The people who are there held 
in the highest estimation are tlie priests. Any one >vho pleases 
may he a priest. The priests pretend to be poor, and go out 
begging every morning with their empty dishes in their hands ; but 

they get them well tilled, and then return 
to their handsome houses, all shining 
with gold, in which tliey live together in 
plenty and in pride. Tlioy are expected 
to dress in rags, to show that tliey are 
poor ; but not liking rags, they cut up 
cloth in little pieces, and sow" the pieces 
together to make their yellow robes ; and 
this they call wearing rags. Thev pre- 
tend to be so modest, that they do not 
BrsitxsB PBiEST PBEACHiifo. fellow tlicir fuccs, and so hide 

them with a fan, even when they preach ; for tliey do pri'iieh in their 
w'ay, that is, they tell foolisli stories about Buddha. The name they 
give him is Guadama, wiiile the ChincKC call him Fo. They liave five 
hundred and fifty stories written in their books about him ; for they say 
he was once a bird, a fly, an elephant, and all manner of creatures, and 
was so good w’hatcver he was, that at last he was bom the son of a king. 
Is it not marvellous that a whole xieople should, for generation after 
generation, not only submit to be thus scandalously cheated, but should 
also hold those w-ho cheat them in tho highest esteem P A curious fact, 
indeed, in the history of mankind. 

MIllACULOES ESCAPE. 

One of the most singular circumstances occurred a few years ago that 
€ver came within our observation. Mr. Charlton, surgeon, of TVylam, 
near Newcastle-on-Tyne, having at a late hour been called upon in 
haste fo give his attendance at Ovingham, borrowed a spirited horse of 
a Mend, that he might proceed with the least possible delay. He had 
not gone above half a mile when ho perceived his horse stumble, and be 
immediately threw himself from the saddle. It was fortunate he did so, 
for the next instant his horse had fallen down a preeipioe of near serenty 
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Ceet ; and, incredible as it may seem, the animal sustained no injury, but 
immediately dashed into the Tyne, and swam to the opposite side, 
Search was made after him, and hearing his master’s voice, he was heard 
to neigh even across the water in token of recognition, and was ultimately 
i«itored without speck or blemish. 

A NATIONAL TASTE POE OAMTNG. 

It ia a remarkable fact that a taste for gaming appears -in some cases 
to per\^ade a whole people, and to become one of the chief national cha- 
(lactcristies. Xo where is this more manifest than among the inhabi- 
tants of the Asiatic Islands. 

Games of hazard are the favourites of these islanders. Some of them 
they have learned of tlie Chinese, the most debauched of gamesters, and 
others of the Portuguese. The only game of hazard, of native origin, 
among the Javanese consists in guessing the number of a certain kind of 
beans which the players hold in tlicir hands. 

But of aU tlie species of gaming that to which the Indian islanders are 
most fondly addicted is betting on the issue of the combats of pugnacious 
animals, and particularly the cock. The breed in highest estimation is 
the produce of Celebes. The people of Java fight their cocks without 
spurs ; but the Malays and natives of Celebes with an artificial spur, in 
the shape of a small scythe, which, notwithstanding its barbarous appear- 
ance, is in reality less destmetive than the contrivance employed among 
ourselves. 

Guail fighting also is extremely common in Java. The most famous 
breed of tliis bird is found in the island of Lombok ,* and it is a singular 
fact, that the female is used in these bitter but bloodless combats, the 
male being comparatively small and timid. Neither do the Javanese 
hesitate to bet considerable sums on a battle between two crickets, which 
are excited to the conflict by the titillation of a blade of grass judiciously 
applied to their noses. They will likewise risk their money on the 
strength and hardness of a nut, called kamiri; and much skill, patience 
and dexterity, are exercised in the selection and the strife. At other 
times two paper kites decide the fortune of the parties ; the object of 
each in this contest being to cut the string of his adversary. On a 
favourable day fifty or sixty kites, raised for this purpose, may some- 
limes be seen hovering over a Javanese city. 

A FKIEND TO mysIC. 

Mr. Samuel Jessup, who died at Heckington, Lincolnshire, in 1817, 
was an opulent grazier and of pill-taking memorv. He lived in a very 
♦iocentric way, as a bachelor, without known relatives, and at his decease 
was possessed of a good fortune, notwithstanding a most inordinate 
Craving for physic, by which he was distinguished for the last thirty 
wears of his life, as appeared on a trial for the amount of an apothecary’s 
trill, at the assizes at liincoln, a short time before Mr. Jessup’s death, 
wherein he was defendant. The evidence on the trial affords the following 
materials for the epitaph of the deceased, which wiU not be trausoendea 
^ the memorabilia of the life of any man. In twenty-one yeaxs (from 
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1791 to 1816) the deceased took 226,934 pills (supplied by i. most highly 
respectable apothecarj" and worthy person of the name of Wright, who 
resided at Bottesford), which is at the rate of 10,806 piUs a year, or 
20 piUs each day ; but as the patient begun with a more moderate appo- 
tite, and increased it as he proceeded, in the last five years precemng 
1816, lie took the pills at the rate of 78 a-day, and in tlie year 1814, he 
gwaliowed not less than 51,590. Notwithstanding this, and the addition 
of 10,000 bottles of mixture, and juleps and electuaries, extending alto- 
gether to fifty-five closely uTitten columns of an apothecary’s bUl, the 
deceased lived to attain the advanced age of sixty-five years. 

AN INCULPATOBT iiriTAPn. 

The following epitaph at West Allington, Devon, is deserving a place 
in our record of curiosities, inasmuch as it appears t-o be a successful at- 
tempt in making a monumental stone, both a memorial of the deceased, 
and also a means of reproving the parson of the parish ; — 

“ Here lycth the Body of 
Daniel Jeftery the Son of Mich 
acl Jeftery and Joan his Wife he 
was buried j* 22 day of September 
17-16 and in y* year of his age. 

This Youth When In his sickness lay 
did for the minister Send -|- that he would 
Come and With him Pray -f But he would not 
But When this young man Buned was 
The minister did him admit -f- lie sliould be 
Caried into Church -j~ that he miglit money geet 
By this you See what man will dwo to geet 
money if he can -r who did refuse to come 
pray -f- by the Foresaid young man.” 

nUNTING A SHEEP EILI.EII. 

It has been remarked, that when once a dog acquires wild habits, and 
tiikes to killing sheep, he does far more mischief than a wild beast, since 
to the cunning of the tamed animal he adds the ferocity of tlie untamed. 
A remaikable case of this sort is mentioned in the followung paragraph, 
which we have copied from the Neiccnstle Courant of the year 1823. It 
is also curious to note the account of the chase, and of the joy which the 
whole country-side seems to hare manifested at the slaughter of 
the animal. — September 21 — A few days ago a dog of a most de- 
structive nature infested the fells of Caldbeek, Carrock, and High Pike, 
thoiit sixteen miles south of Carlisle. Little doubt remains of its 
being the same dog which has been so injurious to the farmers in the 
northern parts of Northumberland, as no less than sixty sheep or 
upwards have fallen victims to its ferocity. It was thought propyr to 
lose no time in attempting to destroy it, and Tuesday lost was fix^d 
upon. Sir H. Fletcher, Bart., of Clea Hall, offered his pack of hounds, 
and several other dogs with about fifty horsemen set out from Hosket 
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New-market. Several persons with firearms were stationed at diilVrent 
parts. The dog was descried upon an eminence of Carrock-fell, and on 
sight of the pursuers set off byway of Hesket New'-market, Stocklewalh, 
and Barwick-field, then returned by Cowclose, Castle Sowerby, and 
attempted to gain the fells again, when Mr. Sewell, farmer at Wedlock, 
lying in ambush at Mossdale, fired, and succeeded in shooting liim. He 
appears to be of the Newfoundland breed, of a common size, wire-haired, 
and extremely lean. During the chase he frequently turned upon the 
dogs which were headmost, and so wounded several as obliged them to 
^ve up the pursuit. The jov manifested on this occasion was uncommon, 
insomuch that on the day follo-wiiig about thirty persons sat down to a 
dinner provided at Mr. Tomlinson’s, Hesket New-market. Upon the 
most moderate computation, excluding the various windings, the chase 
could not be less than thirt^^ miles, and occupied no less than six 
hours. 

LONGEVITY. 

Henry Jenkins, of EUerton-upon-Swale, Torkshii'e, died IbTO, aged 
169. He remembered the buttle of Flodden Field, fought between the 
English and the Scotch, September 9, 1513, w’hen he was about twxd\e 
years old. He was then sent to Northallerton with a cartload of arrows, 
but an older boy w^as employed to convey them to the army. At Eller- 
ton there was also Imng, at the same time, four or five other old men, 
rejnitcd to be of the age of one hundrc*d years and thereabouts, and tht y 
all testified that Jenkins w'as an elderlj^ man when first they knew him. 
Jenkins was once butler to Lord Conyers ; he perfectly remembered the 
Abbot of Fountain’s Dale before the dissolution of the monasteries. In 
the last century of his life he was a fisherman, and often swam in the 
river after he was a hundred years old. In the King’s Remembrancer 
Office in the Excheauer, there is a record of a deposition in a cause , 
taken April, 1665, at Kettlewell, Yorkshire, where Henry Jenkins, of 
FlUerton-upon-Swole, labourer, aged 157 years, was jiroduced, and made 
deposition as a witness. He was buried at Bolton, lorkshire. In 1743, 
a monument, with a suitable inscription, was erected to perpetuate his 
memory. 

THE PXTLriT JOHN KNOX AT ST. 

John Knox, the ^reat precursor of the Protestant Reformation, having 
been driven from Edinburgh by the threats of liis opponents, reluctantly 
withdrew to St. Andrew’s, in the county of Fife, where he continued with 
tmdiminished boldness to denounce the enemies of the reformed faith. It 
was in that place that he had first discoursed against the degeneracy of 
the Church of Rome, and there he occupied the Pulpit represented in Hie 
accompanying engraving ; and the following curious and characteristic 
anecdote connected with liis preaching in it, is related in the Manuscript 
Diary of James Melville, then a student at the college of St. Andrews, 
and subsequently Minister of Anstruther. “Of all the benefits 1 haid 
that year (l671) was the coming of that maist notable profet and apostle 
af our nation, Mr. Jhone Knox, to St, Andrew’s : who, be the faction 
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of the Qiieen ooenpying the castfill and town of Edinburgh, waa com* 
pellit to remove therefra, with a number of the best, and ohusit to oomc 
to St. Andrew’s. I heard him tcache there the iS’ophecies of Darnel 
that simmer, and the winter following ; I haid my pen and my little 
buike, and tuk away sic things as I could comprehend. In ‘"he oT'ening 
np of his text he was moderat the space of an half houre ; out wueu fco 
entorit to application, he made me so to grew (thrill) and tremble, that 
J could not hold a pen to? wryt. He w^as very weak. 1 saw him ovjOT 
day of his life go nulie and fear (hoolie and fairly — slowdy and warily^ 
with a furring of marticks, (martins) about his neck, a stoffe in the an* 



hand, and gud godlie Uiehard Ihillandeii, his ecrvand, haldin up the 
uthcr oxier (arm-pit), from the Abbey to the I'arisli -Kiik ; and bo tlxe 
said liichart and another son ant lifted up to the Pulpit, w'har he behovtt 
(was obliged) to lean at lus first entry : hot er he had done wdth his 
sermone he was sa active «cd vigourous, that he W’as lyk to ding the 
puljnt in hlads (beat it into shivers) and hie out of it.” 

The interesting rclique commemorated in this ciirions extract, is of 
that stalely style of carving wdiich w*as introduced towards the close of 
the sixteenth century in rrotestant p>reaching-placcs ; and con tinned, 
though of a more heavy character, throughout the wdiole of the suc- 
ceeding century. A scroll- bracket remaining on the preacher’s left 
hand, and some broken pieces at the top of the back, apjx'ar to indicate 
that it was once more extended, and had probably a canopy or sounding- 
board. 
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T 31 S BIBLE USED BT KING CHARLES THE FIRST ON THE SCAFFOLD. 

There is so much external evidence of the genuineness of this very 
beautiful ai^ interesting reliquc, that no doubt can exist as to its per- 
fect authenticity, though the circumstance of the King having a Bible 
with him on the scaffold, and of presenting it to Dr. Juxon, is not men- 
tioned in any contemporaneous account of his death. The only notice 
of such a volume, as a djung gift, appears to be that recorded by Sir 
Thomas Herbert, in his narrative, which forms a part of tho MemoirB of 
the last Two Years of the Reign of that unparalleled Prince of ever^ 



blessed nmnoty. King Charles J. London, 1702, 8yo, p. 129, in Hie 
following passage: — “ The King thereupon gave him his hand to kiss: 
having the day before been graciously'pleased under his royal hand, to 
give him a certificate that the said Mr. Herbert waj» not imposed upon 
him, but by his Majesty made choice of to attend him in liis bed- 
chamber, and had served him with faithfulness and loyal aflbetion. His 
Miyosty also delivered liim his Bible, in the margin whereof ho had with 
his own hand, wu-itten many annotations and quotations, and charged 
him to give it to the Prince so soon as he returned.” That this might 
be the book represented in our engraving, is rendered extremely pro- 
bable, by admitting that the King would be naturally anxious, that his 
son should possess that very copy of the Scriptures which had been pro- 
vided for mmself when he was Prince of Wales, It will be observed 
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that the cover of the volume is decorated with the badge of the PrLici* 
pality within the Garter, surmounted by a royal coronet in silver gilt, 
inclosed by an embroidered border ; the initials C. P. apparently im- 
properly altered to an K., and the badges of the Rose and Thistle, upon 
a ground of blue velvet : and the book was therefore bound between the 
death of Prince Henry in 1612, and the accession of King Charles to 
the throne in 1625, wnen such a coronet would be no longci* used by 
liim. If the Bible here represented were that referred to by Herbert, 
the circumstance of Bishop Juxon becoming the possessor of it might be 
accounted for, by supposing that it was placed in his hands to be trans- 
mitted to Charles 11. wuth the George of the Order of the Garter be- 
longing to the late King, well known to have been given to tliat Prelate 
upon the scafibld, January 30th, 1618-9. 

LAMBETH tVELLS, THE APOLLO GAKDEXS, AND FlXCil’s GKOTTO. 

Among the numerous public places of amusement which arose upon 
the success of Vauxhall Gardens, which were first opened about 1661, 
was one in Lambeth Walk, kno\ni as Lambeth Wells. This place was 
fii'st opened on account of its mineral W’aters, which were sold at a penny 
per quart. The music commenced at seven o’clock in the morning, and 
the price of admission was three pence, A monthly concert under the 
direction of Mr. Starling Goodwin, organist of St. Saviour’s Church 
Southwark, was afterwards held here, and Erasmus King, who liad been 
coachman to the celebrated Dr. Desaguliers, read lectures and exhibited 
experiments in natural philosophy, the price of admission being raised 
to sixpence. 

This place w'as open before 1698, and existed as late as 1752, when 
“A Penny Wedding after the Scotch fashion, for the benefit of a young 
couple,” w’as advertised to be kept there. 

Lambeth Wells at length becoming a public nuisance, the premises were 
shut up, and ultimately let as a Metl%>dist Meeting-house. The music 
gallerj' was used as a pulpit ; but the preacher being greatly disturbed in 
his enthusiastic harangues, he was obliged to quit, when "the premises 
were converted to various purposes, exc(‘j)t the dw'clling, which is now 
known by the sign of the Fountain public-house. 

On the bite of Messrs. Maud.slay’s faebuy, in the Webtminster Hoad, 
formerly stood the Apollo Gardens. This place of amusement was 
opened in 1788, by an ingenious musician named Clagget, who published, 
in 1793, a small quarto pamphlet, entitled “Musical Phenomena: An 
Organ made without Pipes, Strings, Bells, or Glasses ; the only Instru- 
ment in the w'orld that w'iil never reouire to be re-tuned. A Cromatic 
Trumpet, capable of producing just Intervals, and regular Melodies in 
all Keys, without undergoing any change whatever. A French Horn 
answering the above description of the Trumpet.” 

The Apollo Gardens had one spacious room elegantly fitted up, and 
decorated in taste suitably to its intention. The gardens consisted of a 
number of elegant pavilions or alcoves, w ell adapted for the accommoda- 
tion of difi'erent companies ; they were ornamented chictly with a suo- 
eession of paintings, relating to romantic histcciesi particularly uie 
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difTe/eiit adventures of Don Q,uixote. It had a fine orchestra erected in 
the centre of the gardens. The place being ultimately converted into a 
receptacle for loose and dissolute characters, the magistracy very properly 
suppressed it about the year 1799. 

In Gravel Lane, Southwark, was Finch’s Grotto, a public garden 
and place of amusement, so named from William Finch, the proprietor. 
The Grotto was opened to the public in 1770 upon the plan of Yauxhall 
gardens. An orchestra and a band of musicians, added to the rural 
character of the place, and drew a numerous body of visitors. 

Very little is known about the Grotto, but it is supposed to have been 
closed eaily in the present century. 



THE DUCK-BILLED PL VIVPUS, OR ORNITIIORYXCUUS PAllADOVUa. 

Of the genus Ornithon^ijnchus only one species — the Paradoxus — has 
yet been discovered in the whole Avorld, and it is, tlierefore, one of the 
great curiosities of animal life. It appears to be a union of a quad- 
mped and a bird, and is only to be found in New Holland, where it 
inhabits the reeds by the side of rivers. Our engraving represents it 
\erj^ accurately. It is about twenty inches long, having a llnttened 
1 od}^ somewhat like the otter, and is clothed with a dark soft fur. The 
(longated nose very much resembles the beak of a duck, like Avhich 
these animals feed upon water insects, shell-fish, and aquatic plants. 
The feet arc five-toed and webbed, and in the fi^re-feet this membrane 
extends beyond the nails : the male is armed with a spur on each hind 
leg. This^curious animal, in which a duck’s beak is unit(‘d to the body 
of a quadruped, rolls itself up like a liedgehog, wlicu it sleeps in its 
burrows on tiie banks of the streams wlience its food is derived. 

oiuarir of bolton abbey. 

About midway up the Vale of Bolton, amidst the gloomy recesses of the 
woods, the AVharfo, which is otherwise a wide and shallow river, is s\id- 
denly contracted by two huge rocks, which approach each other so nearly, 
that the country folk, or ratlier the villngors, call it the Stride because 
adventurous people stride or leap from one inck to the other. In ancient 

IvS 
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d&jB, the whole of this valley belonged to Baron Eomillie, whose eldest 
son having died, left a younger brother, of the name of Egrijcont, sole 
heir of the domains and inheritance of ^s fam%. One day, however, 
when this young man, familiarly called the “fioy of Egremont,” was 
returning from hunting with the hounds in the leaah^ he, as he had 
done many times before, was going to leap the Stride when, just as he 
had attempted it, the hounds held back, and precipitated him headlong 
into the deep and awful chasm, which the impetuous fall of water (thus 
produced by the sudden contraction of the river] had worn in the base 
of the two rude rooks, and he was never seen afterwards. The Baron, 
being now left childless, built the Abbey, and endowed it with the 
domains of Bolton. 

LENGTH OF LITE W'lTIIOUT BOBILT EXERCISE. 

The Kev. William Davdes, Rector of Staunton-upon-Wyc, and Yicar 
of All Saints, Hereford, died 1790, aged 105. The life of this gentleman 
displays one of the most extraordinary instances of departuie from all 
those rules of temperance and exercise, which so much influence the lives 
of the mass of mankind, that is, probably to be found in the whole re- 
cords of longevity. During the lust thirty-five years of his life, he never 
used any other exercise than that of just slipping his feet, one before the 
other, from room to room ; and they never after that time were raised, 
but to go down or up stairs, a task, however, to which he seldom sub- 
jected himself. His breakfast was hearty ; consisting of hot rolls tcell 
buttered j wit]i a plentiful supply of tea or cofiee. Ills dinner was sub- 
stantial, and frequently consisted of a variety of dishes. At supper ho 
generally eat hot roast meat, and always drank wine, though never to 
excess. * Though nearly blind for a number of years, he was always 
cheerful in his manners, and entertaining in his conversation, and was 
tauoh Ixiloved by all who knew him. He had neitlier gout, stone, para- 
lysis, rheumatism, nor any of those disagreeable infirmities which most^ 
ittend old age ; but died pc*aceably in the full possession of all his facul- 
r ies, mental and corporeal, save his eyesight. Like most long livers hm 
. 'as very short of stature. 

FASHION IN CIGARS. 

A taste for tobacco in some form or other seems to extend over the 
whole inhabitable globe. In this respect it matters not whether nations 
are civilized or uncivilized ; and however completely they may differ from 
each other in everything else, they ail agree in a fondness for *Hlio 
weed.’^ In the mode, however, of indulging in the luxury, there is the 
greatest diversity, and no where is this more strikingly manifested than 
in the Pliilippine Islands. 

‘‘It is not till evening that the inhabitants of the higher class begm 
to stir ; till that time they are occupied in eating, sleeping, and smoking 
tobacco, which is no where more general than on the island of Luzon ; 
hr children, before they can walk, begin to smoke segars. The women 
OBiry thoH fondness for it to a greater height than the men ; for, not 
oontent with the usual small segars, they nave others made for them^ 
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which are a foot long and proportionably thick. These are here called 
the women’s segaxs, and it is a most ludicrous sight to see elegant ladies 
taking their evening walk, with these burning brands in their mouths.’ 

How widely does the fashion in Luzon differ from the fashion at 

Paris ! 

NOVEL WAY OF PTJRCHASINa A HUSBAND. 

The following paragraph, which wc have copied from a magazine of 
1790, not only gives us a curious instance of female^ determination in 
the pursuit of a husband, but tells us of the price which human hair 
was worth at the period when ladies wore such monstrous head-dbressee 
of false curls. 

** An Oxfordshire lass was lately courted by a young man of that 
country, who was not willing to marry ber unless her friends could 
advance 50/. for her portion ; which they being incapable of doing, the 
lass came to London to trj" her fortune, where she met with a good 
chapman in the Strand, who made a purchase of her haii- (which was 
delicately long and light), and gave her szztt/ pounds for it, being 20 
ounces at 3/. an ounce ; with which money she joyfully relumed into the 
country, and bouglit her a husband.” 

GLOVES. — ORIGIN OF ^‘PIN MONEY.” 

Gloves were very common as New Years gifts. For many hun- 
dreds of years after their introduction into England in the lOth century, 
they were worn only by the most opulent classes of society, and hence 
constituted a valuable present. They are often named in old records. 
Exchange of gloves was at one period a mode of investiture into pos- 
session of property, as amongst the ancient Jews was that of a shoe or 
sandal; and glove-money” is to this day presented by High Sheriffs 
to the officers of their courts, upon occasion of a maiden assize, or one 
in which no cause is tried. Pins, which at the commencement of the 
sixteenth century displaced the wooden skewers previously in use, be- 
came tt present of similar consequence; and at their first introduction 
were considered of so much importance in female dress, that “pin- 
money” grew into the denomination of dower, which, by the caution of 
parents, or justice of a consort, was settled upon a lady at her mai-riage. 

HABITS AND HABITATIONS OP THE DYAKS OF BORNEO. 

It is impossible to appreciate properly the courage, determination, 
tnd skill which have been displayed by tlie gallant Sir James Brooke, 
unless we make ourselves acquinted "with tlio character and habits 
of the extraordinary race of men over whom he triumphed. The 
Dyaks are a savrigo people who inhabit Borneo. They livea there be- 
fore the I^falnys came, and they have been obliged to submit to them. 
They are savages indeed. They are darker than the Malays ; yet thej 
are not black ; their skin is only the colour of copper. Their hair is 
cut short in front, hut streams doum their backs ; their large mouths 
show a quantity of black teeth, made black by chewing the betel-nut. 
They wear hut very little clothing, but they adorn their cars and arm*, 
and legs, with numbers of brass rings. Their looks are wild and fierce, 
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but not cunning like the looks of the Malays. They are not Mahons 
dans ; they have hardly any religion at all. They believe there are some 

gods, but they know hardly any- 
thing about them, and they do not 
want to know. They neither make 
images to the gods, nor say prayers 

are more unhaj)|^»y than hcasib, 

|o pcTsuade thc^in to go to the top of 

be more ready to listen to a mis- 
sionary than those who have idols, 
j temples, and priests, and sacred 
^ooks. 

— * Their wickedness is very groat. 

It is their chief delight to get the 
heads of their enemies. There are 

VYXK TTITH HEADS. , , . «* i. j. ’i 1* 

a great many dinei-eiit tribes of 
Dyaks, and cacli tribe tries to cut oil’ the heads of otlier tribes. The 
Dyaks who live by tile sea are the nio.st cruel ; they go out into the 
boats to rub and bring home, not slaves^ but heads ! I And how do 
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tlicy treat a lu ad when they get it ? They take out 
tlie‘ brains, and then they dry it in the smoke, with 
the llesh and Iiair still on ; then they put a string 
through it, and fasten it to their waists. The evening 
that they liave got some new heads, the warriors 
dance ^vitli delight, — their heads dangling by their 
sides ; — and they turn round in the dance, and gaze 
upon their heads, — and shout, — and yell with 
triumph ! At night they still keep tlie heads near 
them ; and in the day they play with them, as 
children with their doUs, talking to tliem, putting 
food in their mouths, and the betel-nut between their 
ghastly lips. After wearing the heads many daya^ 
they liang them up to the ceilings of their rooms. 

Iso English lord thinks so much of bis pictures, ns 
the Dyaks do of their heads. They think these head® 
*«At> or A DTAK linest ornaments of their houses. The man 

^ ‘ who has vinst heads, is considered the greatest man, 
A man who has no heads is despised ! If he wishes to be respected, he 
must get a head as soon as he can. Sometimes a man, in order to get a 
head, will go out to look for a poor fisherman, who has done him no 
hann, and will come back with his head, When the Dyaks fight against 
their enemies, they try to get, not only the heads of men, but also tbs 
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heads of women and cliildren. How dreadful it must be to see a poor 
baby^s head lianging from tlic cciliug! There was a Dyak who lost aJJ 
his property by tiro, but he i 

cared not for losi^^ 

must have many ene^es. The 

night. Four hundred Dyaks 

wul live together in one house. — i • ^ 

The house is very large. To bxt7i.l houbs. 

tnako it more safO| it is built upon very high poetsi and there are ladden 
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to get up by. The posts are sometimes forty feet high ; bo that when yoxi 
are in the house, you find voui*scK as high as the tall trees. There is one 
very large room, whore all the men and women sit, and talk, and do 
their work in the day. The women poxind the rice, and weave the mats, 
while tlie men make weajx)ns of war, and tlie little ehiidjpen play about. 
There is always much noise and oonJpusion in this room. There are a 
great many doors along one side of the long room ; and eacdi of these 
doors leads into a small roornwheire a laxaily liTes ! tiie parents^ the baMes, 
and the girls sleep there, while the hc^ el the CuBify «lMf m the huqge 
room, that has been deecrihed. 

The Hill Byaks do not live in houses ^uite so laspe. Yet eevmral 
families inhabit the same house. In the midst of their villages, there 
is always one house where the boys sleep. In this house all the heads of 
the >dllage are kept. The house is round, and built on posts, and the 
entrance is underneath, through the floor. As this is the best house in 
Hie village, travellm are always brought to this house to jdaep. Think 
how dreadful it must be, when yon tvake in the n%ht to see thirty or 
forty horrible heads, dangling from the ceiling ! The wind, too, wnioh 
comes in through little doors in the roof, blows the heads about ; so that 
they knock against each other, and seem almost as if they were still 
aUve, This is the Dead-house. Such are the men whom the Rajah 
Brooke subdued ! 

SCOTTISH WILD CATTLE. 

The wild white cattle, a few of wiiich are still to be found in Chatel- 
heranlt Park, belonging to the Duke of Hamilton, in Lanarkshire, are 
great objects of curiosity, inasmuch as they ore identical with the 
primitive source of all our domestic cattle. 

The following description of their habits is abridged from an article by 
the Rev. W. Patrick, in the Quarterly Journal of Agriculture : — 

“ I am inclined to believe that the Ilainilton breed of cattle is the 
oldest in Scotland, or j)erliai>s in Britain. Although Lord Tankerville 
has said they have *no wild habits,^ I am con\inoed, from personal 
observation, that this is one of their peculiar ffjatures. In browsing their 
extensive pastu^ Hiey always keep close together, never scattering or 
straggling over it, a peculiarity which does not belong to the Kyloe, or 
any othm* breed, from the wildest or most inhospitable regions of the 
Highlands. The white cows are also remarkable for their systematic 
manner d feeding. At different periods of the year their tactics are 
difierent, but by those acquainted with tlieir habits they are always found 
about the same part of the forest at the same hour of the day. In the 
height of summer, they always bivouac for the night towards the northeni 
extremity of the for^ ; from this point they start in the morning, and 
browse to the southern extremity, and return at sunset to theur old 
rendezvous ; and during these perambulations they always feed <rn masse, 

“ The bulls are seldom ill-natured, but when tn^ are so they display 
' disposition more thtm ordinarily savage, cunning, pertinacious, Hod 
avengeful. A poor Mrd-catcher, when exercising his vocation among 
the * Old Oaks,’ as the park is familiarly called, chanced to attacker 
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by a savage bull. By great exertion be gained a tree before bis assailant 
made up to him. be bad occasion to observe the habits of tbe 

animal. It did not roar or bellow, but merely grunted, tbe whole body 
quivered with passion and savage rage, and be frequently attacked the 
tree with ids bead and hoofs. Finding all to no purpose, be left off the 
vain attempt, began to browse, and removed to some distance from the 
tree. The bird-catcher tried to descend, but this watchful Cerberus was 
again instantly at his post, and it was not till after six hours’ imprison- 
ment, and various bouts at * bo-peep ’ as above, that the unfortunate man 
was relieved by some shepherds with their dogs. A writer’s apprentice, 
who had been at the village of Quarter on business, and who returned by 
the ‘ Oaks ’ as a * near-hand cut,’ was also attacked by one of these savage 
brutes, near the northern extremity of the forest. He was fortunate, 
however, in getting up a tree, but was watched by the bull, and kept 
there during the whole of the night, and till near two o’clock the 
next day. 

‘‘ These animals are never taken and killed like other cattle, hut are 
always shot in the field. I once went to see a bull and some cows 
destroyed in this manner — not by any means for the sake of the sight, 
but to observe the manner and habits of the animal under peculiar cir- 
cumstances. When the shooters approached, they, as usual, scampered 
off in a body, then stood still, tossed their heads on high, and seemed to 
Buuff the wind ; the manoeuvre was often rei^ated, till they got so hard 
pressed (and seemingly having a sort of half-idea of the tragedy which 
was to be performed), that they at length ran furiously in a mass," always 
preferring the sides of the fence and sheltered situations, and dexterously 
taking advantage of any inequality in the ground, o’* other cfrcumstances, 
to conceal themselves from tfie assailing foe. In th^fr fiight, the bulls, 
or stronger of the flock, always took the lead ! a smoke ascended from 
them wfich could be seen at a great distance ; and they were often so 
close together, like sheep, that a carpet would have covered them. The 
cows which had young, on the first * tug of war,’ all retreated to the 
thickets where their calves were concealed ; from prudential motives, they 
are never, if possible, molested. These and other wild habits I can testify 
to be inherent in the race, and are well known to all who have an oppor- 
tunity of acquainting themselves with them.” 

PELLS OF THE ANCIENTS. 

Bells were known in the earliest ages of which we have any certain 
account. But the hells of the ancients were very small in comparison 
with those of modern times, since, according to Pol} dore the 

invention of such os are hung in the towers, or steeples of Cfcistian 
ehurches, did not occur till the latter end of the fourtli, or beginning of 
the fifth century ; when they were introduced by Paulinus, BiAop 
of Nola. The Jews certainly employed hells, since they are spoken of 
In Scriptures ; and the mention of them by Thucydides, Diodorus Sioulos, 
Buidas, Aristophanes, and other ancient writers, proves that they were 
used in Greece ; while Plautus, Ovid, Tibullus, Statius, and a vanely of 
Latin authors^ ^leak of bells as in use among the Romans. But tneoa 
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bells of ike ancients were all made for the hand ; or were of a size to ba 
afdKed to other musical instruments, like those which were occasionally 
appended to the drum. Whether, when detached from other instruments, 
they were used on other occasions, or only in particular ceremonies, or 
as signals, is not kno'v^m ; nor have we any clue by which to guess whe- 
ther thev were tuned in concordance with any scale, or whether they 
were unisons to each other, or not formed to any particular pitch, but 
merely used as sonorous auxiliaiies to other instruments, w’ithout any 
regaid to their agreement of tone, either with one another, or 'with the 
instruments they accompanied. 

EARTHQUAKE AT XOTTINGIIAM IN 1816. 

Earthquakes are pr<‘videntially occurrences of great raj'ity in England. 
The one wliich took place on the 17th of March, 1816, was one of the 
most dangerous that has ever been experienced in ibis kingdom. It ex- 
tended over a vast area of country, and in some localities its ejects W'ere 
felt very severely. As a proof of tliis, we have copied the following para- 
graph from a Nottingham paper of the day : — 

Nottingham, in common witli a great part of the North ^lidland 
district, experienced a smart shock of an eurilnpiake. It was felt at 
half-past twelve p.ra., and as Divine service, it being Sunday, was 
not over at the cluirches, great alarm was expressed by the con- 
gregations. At St. Teter’s and St. Nicholas’s, the coiisternaticai was so 
great, that service had to be suspended fur a few seconds, and one lady 
was borne out in a state of insensibility. The pillars su])poiting St. 
Mary^s tower shook very visibly, but, fortunately, tbe attention of tlio 
crowded congregation was so C'ngros.se‘d by the eloquence of tlie sheiiira 
chaplain, and the presence of tin; Judge and his retinue, that the alarm 
was but slight, or the rush and loss of life might have been great. In 
various parts of the town and neigh bourliood, glasses were shaken olf 
of shelves, articles of dome^stic use displaced, w indo'w- casements thrown 
open, and other indications manifest of the induence of the subterra- 
nean movement. 

filKOlTLAll STATE OF PHESERVATION OF A DEAD BODY. 

According to a statement in Holinshed, in 1495, while digging for a 
foundation for the church of St. Mary-at-hill, in London, the body of Alice 
Hackney was discovered. It had been buiied 175 years, and yet the 
skin was whole, and the joint pliable. It was kept above ground 
four days without annoyance, and then re-interred. 

ASYLUM FOR DESTITUTE CATS. 

Of all the curious charitable institutions in the world, the most curious 
probably is tbe Cat Asylum at Aleppo, which is attached to one of the 
mosques there, and was founded by a misantliiopic old Turk, Avho 
b^g possessed of large granaries, was much annoyed by rats and 
mice, to rid himself of which he employed a legion of cats, who so 
effectually rendered liim service, that in return he left them a .sum 
in the Turkish funds, with strict ini unctions that all destitute and 
nckly ^ts should be provided few, till such time as they took 
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mlveB off again. In 1845, when a famine was rayaging in all 
North Syria — when scores of poor people were dropping down in 
the streets from sheer exhaustion and want, and dying there iy 
dos;ens per diem before the eyes of their well-to-do fellow creatures, men 
might daily be encountered carrying away sack loads of cats to be fed 
up and feasted on the proceeds of the last will and testament of that 
vagabond old Turk, whilst fellow creatures were permitted to perish. 

TOMB OP SAIXT GFORGE. 

The tomb of Saint George, England's i)atron- saint, is situated in the Bay 
©f Kesronan, between the Nakr-et- 
Kelb and Batroun, surrounded by 
luxuriant gardens and groups of 
romantic-looking villages and con- 
vents. The Arabs venerate St/ 

George, wliom they style ^lar 
Djurios, and point to a small ruined 
chapel (as in our engra\dng), ori- 
ginally dedicated to him to com- 
memorate his victory over the 
dragon, which, they say, took place 
near to t)ie s])ot. The tradition is, 
that the dragon was about to devour 
the king of Beyrout's daught(‘r, 
when St. George slew him, and thus 
saved the lady fair ; and the cre- 
dulous natives point to a kind of 
well, upwards of sixty feet deep, 
w^here they stoutl}" affirm that the 
dragon used to come out to feed 
upon his \dctims. 

All this is very curious, in- 
asmuch as it gives an Arabian 
interest to tlie career of the patron 
saint of England, whose portrait, 
in the act of slaying the dragon, 
constitutes the reverse of most 
English* coin, and is regarded as the embodiment of English valour. 

BEGGARS SELECTED AS MODELS BY PAIXTERS. 

Michael Angelo Buonarotti often drew from beggars; and report says, 
that in the early part of his life, when he had not the means of paying 
them in money, he would make an additional sketch, and, presenting 
it to the party, desire him to take it to some particular person, who 
would purchase it. Fuseli, in his life of Micnael Angelo, says that 
** a beggar rose from his hand the patriarch of poverty,” The same 
artist, in one of his lectures, delivered at the Royal Academy, also ob- 
aerves, that “ Michael Angelo ennobled his beggars into Patriarchs and 
Prophets, in the oeiling of the Sistiue Chapel.” 
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Aimibal Caraoci frequently drew subjects in low life. His Ori 0 $ qf 
J^ologtui^ etobed by Giuseppe Moiia Mitelli : pub. 1G60, in folio, are 
evidently from real characters. It will also be recollected, that some of 
the finest productions of Murillo, Jan Miel, and Drogsloot, are beggars. 
Callot’s twenty-four beggars are evidently from nature ; and among 
Rembrandt’s etchings are to be found twenty- three plates of this descrip- 
tion. 

Sir Joshua Reynolds frequently painted from beggars, and from these 
oeople have originated some of his finest pictures, particularly his 
** Mercury as a Pickpocket,’’ and “ Cupid as a Link-boy.” His Count 
Ugolino was painted from a pavior, soon after he had left St. George’s 
Hospital, from a severe fever. Mr. West painted the portrait of a b^- 
gar, on the day when ho became a hundred years old ; and considered 
him as a pensioner for several years afterwards. The same person was 
used also as a model, by Copley, Opie, &c. Who can forget the lovely 
countenance of Gainshorou^i’s “ Shepherd’s Boy,” that has once seen 
Earlom’a excellent cngra^■ing from it ? Ho w’as a lad, well known as a 
beggar to those who ’walked St. James’s -street seventy years ago. The 
m^el for the celebrated picture of the Woodman,” by the some artist, 
died in the Borough, at me venerahlo age of 107. 

Mr. NoUekens, m 1778, when modelling the bust of Dr. Johnson, w^ho 
then wore a ’wig, called in a beggar to sit for the hair. The same artist 
was not equally fortunate in the locks of another great character ; for 
on his application to a beggar for the like purpose, tno fellow declined to 
sit, with on obaervation that three half-crowns weio not sullicient for the 
trouble. 

StrrPLX OP WATER FOR OLD 

Leaden pipes conveyed spring w ater to Ix)ndon city from Tyburn in 
1236 ; anci in 1285 the first great conduit of lead was begun there. In 
1442 Henry VI. granted to John Hathcrlcy, Mayor, license to take up 
200 fother of lead, The pipes from Highbury brought in the water in 
1483. We may learn how much ’was tliought of tliis uscfid work by 
the fact that the Lord Mayor, Aldermen, and many ’worshipful persons 
used to ride and view the conduit heads at Tyburn ; and afU?r dinner 
there, somewhat different from recent sportsmen, they hunt(‘d a fox. 

The water- works at London Bridge were established in 1612. In 1634, 
two-fifteenths were granted by tlie Common Council for defraying the 
expense of bringing water from Hackney to Aldgate to a conduit. But 
Peter Morris did not bring his supply of water to the liighest parts of 
London till the year 1569, and Sir Hugh Middleton’s far-famed New 
River was only rendered available in IGIH, that is, a space of sixty-eight 
years after the introduction of a stream of pure water into the western 
parts of the town of Ljone in Dorset. 

COMBINATION OP INSTINCr AXU PORCE OP HABIT IN A BOO. 

A dog which had been accustomed to go with his master regularly for 
some time to Penkridge church, still continued to go there by himself 
e’very Sunday for a whole year, while the edifice was under rep^, and 
divine service was not held. Wlienever he could, he would get into the 
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fenilv pew and there pass the proper time. His instinct enabled him to 
perceive the occasion, and to measure the r^^^ar time, but it could cany 
him no further. A remarkable exemplification of the difference between 
instinct and reason. 

TOEKSniRE IN THE LAST CENTUIIY. 

Anecdotes wbicli are apparently trifling in tbemselves, are often of im- 
portance, as exhibiting in a striking light the dialect and social condi- 
tion of tlie people, and the j)eriod they refer to. An instance of this is 
the foUoivdng, which has been recorded as the bellman’s cry at Kipon, on 
the occasion of a gre&t frost and fall of snow, about 1780: — 

I is to gie notidge, that Joanie Pkkenggiil yeats yewn to neit, to 
moorn at moam, an to snoam at neit, an nea iang^, as lang as storm- 
hods, ’cause he can git na mare eldin.^ 

Ihoft&laimu 

I am to give notice, that John Pickoraglll heats his oven to-night, 
to-morrow morning, and to-morrow at night, and no longer as long a» 
the storm lasts, because lie ^jan get no more fneL 

INSTANCE OF HANT matSQXB ©YOFa ABOUT TJSM SAME DATE. 

The following is taken iram a eopy of ISile’a " W««3cly Eegister,” 
published at Bammorc, in tibe month cl JaxEiiaay, it is tlie list of 

deaths which had been notified to the paper witifin one week, and we 
give it, as a singidar instance of the decease of fM> many persons above 
one bundl ed yefon old being snnoimced in the same namgraph. 

Franklin oou Bennsylvania, iaizabetii<}aDE^be!U, aged 104 — several 
of her relatives had reached 100, — ^At Troy, N, Ann Fowler, 100. — 
At Tyngsboro’, H. Y., Abigail Hadlock, 104. — At Somers, N. Y., 
Michael Makoel, lOS, — ^At Eutiand, Oswego, N. Y., Mrs. Buroy, 110. — 
At Brunswick, Maine, Gen. James W. Eyaa, 107 — ^his wife is vet living, 
aged 91 ; they were married together 75 years before his death. — At 
Georgetown, Col. Yarrow, a Moor., (eapptisea.) 135! — At the city of iSTew 
York, a woman, a native of 8t. Beanin^ 106. At Sargus, Mass., Mrs. 
Edwards, 101. — In Edgeoomb county, Is , C., William Spicer, aged about 
112. — In Boston, William Homer, 116.” 

CORPSE BEARERS DURING THE PLAQUE. 

Of all the calamities with which a great city is infested, there can be 
none so truly awful as that of a plague, when the street doors of the 
houses that were visited with the dreadful pest were padlocked up, amd 
only accessible to the surgeons and medical men, whose melancholy duty 
frequently exposed them even to death itself ; and when the fronts of 
the houses were pasted over with large bills exhibiting red crosses, 4o 
denote that in such houses the pestilence was raging, and reqt*esting tbe 
solitary passenger, to pray that the Lord might have mercy upon these 
who were confined within. Of these bilk there are many extant in the 
libraries of the curiows, some of which nave borders engraved on iv-ood 
printed in black, displaying figures of skoleioas, bo^, and 
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They also contain various recipes for the cure of the distcmpei . The 
Lady Arundeh and other persons of distinction, published their methods 
for making what was then called plague- water, and which are to be 
found in many of the rare books on cookery of the time ; but happily 
4for London, it has not been visited by this affliction since 1065, a oir- 



''^oumstance owing probably to the Great Fire in the succeeding year, 
which consumed so many old and deplorable buildings, then standing in 
narrow streets and places so confined, that it was hardly possible to know 
where any pest would stop. 

Every one who inspects Agas’s Plan of London, engraved in the reign 
of Elizabeth, as well as those published subsequently to the rebuilding of 
the City after the fire, must acknowledge the great improvements as t(j 
the houses, the widening of the streets, and the free admission of frCvsh 
air. It is to be hoped, and indeed we may conclude from the very great 
and da^y improvements on that most excellent plan of widening streets^ 
that this great city will never again witness such visitations. 


MARVELLOUS, RARE, CURIOUS, AND QUAINT, 

When the plague was at its height, perhaps nothing could have been 
more silently or solemnly conducted than the removal of the dead to the 
various pits round London, that were opened for their reception ; and it 
was the business of Corpse Bearers, such as the one exhibited in the 
preceding engraving, to give directions to the carmen, who went through 
the city with bells, which they rang, at the some time crying Bring 
out your Dead.” This melancholy description may be closed, by observ- 
ing that many parts of London, particularly those leading to the Coials 
of AVcstminster, were so little trodden down, that the gras? guw in tho 
middle of tbe streets. 



A MEMENTO-MOBI WATCH. 

The curious relic, of which we herewith ^ve an engraving, was prcr* 
sented b}' Mary, Q.ueen of Scots, to hei Maid of Honour, Mary Seaton, 
of the house of Wintoun, one of the four celebrated Maries, who were 
Maids of Honour to her Majesty. 

“ Yestreen the Queen had four Maries, 

The night she’ll ha« but three ; 

There was Marie Seaton, and Mario Beaton, 

And ^tiirie Canniehael and rae.'V 

The watch is of silver, in the form of a skull. On the forehead ef 
Uic skull is the figure of Deatli, with his sejihe and sand-glass ; he 
ilands between a ))alucc on the one hand, ana a cottage on the othe?, 
witli his toes applied equally to the door of each, and around this is the 
legend from lluraec “ Pallida mors cequo pulsat pede pa ttperu^n tahemas 
Itepumque iurresP Ou the opposite, or posterior part of the skull, is a 
representation of Time, devouring all tilings. lie also has a scythe, 
and near him is the serpent with its tail in its mouth, being an emblem 
uf eternity : this is surrounded by aiicther legend from Horace, “ 
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rw'wm tnque inpidima retusta^n** Tlie upper part of the fikuH in 
dirided into two compartments : on one U represented our first parents, 
in the garden of Eden, attended by some of the animals, with the 
motto, ‘‘ Peccando perditionem miseriam ceternam posteris mernere,^ 
The opposite compartment is filled with the subject of the salvation of 
lost man by the erucifixion of our Sa-vdour, who is represented as suffering 
between the tw^ thieves, whilst the Mary’s are in adoration, below ; 
the motto to this is Sic justitus satisfecit^ mortem superavii sahitem 
comparavit,^* Running below these compartments on both sides, there 
is an open work of about an inch in width, to permit the sound to come 
more freely out when the watch strikt's. This is formed of emblems 
belonging to the crucifixion, scourges of various kinds, swords, the 
flagon and cup of the Eucharist, the cross, pincers, lantern used in the 
garden, spears of diflerent kinds, and one \^ith the sponge on its point, 
thongs, ladder, the coat without saam, and the dice that were thrown 
for it, the hammer and nails, and the crown of tkoms. Under all these 
is the motto, Scala cccii ad glcrtam ria.” 

The watch is opened by reversing the skull, and placing the upper 
part of it in the hollow of the hand, and then liltmg the under law 
which rises on a hinge. Inside, on the plate, wkkk thus may be called 
the lid, is a re^arei^iation of the Holy Family in the stable, wdth the 
infant Jesus laid in the manger, and an^ls minislexing to him ; in the 
upper part an attgel is seen desoKnding with a scroll on which is written, 

“ Gloria exedm et in terra pax kominihus hanm voiu ’’ In the 

distance are the shepherds with their flocks, and one of the men is in 
the act of performing on a comemusc. The works of the wal eh occupy 
the position of the brains in the skull itself, tlie dial platcj being on a 
flat where the roof of the mouth and the parts behind it under the base 
of the brain, are to bo found in the real subject. The dial plate is of 
silver, and it is fixed within a golden circle richly carved in a .s('roll pat- 
tern. The hours are marked in large Homan letters, and within them 
is the figure of Saturn devouring his children, with tliis relative legend 
round the outer rim of the fiat, ‘‘ Sient meis sic etonmihus tWe/u.” 

Lifting up the body of the wwks on the liingea bv whieli they are 
attached, they are found to be wonderfully entire. ^There is no date, 
but the maker’s name, with the place of manufacture, “ l^loysi*, Blois,” 
are distinctly engraven. Illois was the place where it is belie\ cd watches 
were first made, and this suggests tlie probability of the opinion that the 
watch was expressly ordered by Uucen Mary at Blois, when slie went 
there with her husband, the Dauphin, previous to his death. The watch 
appears to have been originally constructed with catgut, instead of the 
chain which it now has, which must have been a more modern addition. 
It is now in perfect order, and performs wonderfully well, though it re- 
quires to be wound up within twontv-six hours to keep it going with 
tolerable accuracy. A large silver bell, of very musical sound, fuls the 
entire hollow of the skull, and receives the works within it when the 
watch is shut ; a small hammer set in motion by a separate escapement, 
strikes the hours on it. 

This very curious relic must have been intended to occupy a etaiionary 
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place <m ^iprie^dieu^ err small altar in a private oratory, for its \reight is 
much too great to have admitted of its having been carried in any way 
attached to the person. 

A MONSTER. 

It is almost incredible that such a monster, as the one we are about to 
describe should have been allowed to continue his wicked career for some 
years, in a civilized country like France, little more than a hundred 
years ago, but the following paragraph is copied from a Paris journal of 
that period — 1755, January the 17th — ana there is every reason to 
believe tliat it is strictly correct. Wliat was his fate wo do not know, 
but can hardly doubt. — The Marquis de Plnmartin, whose execrable 
crimes are known over all France, has at last been talcen in his castle, 
by 300 men of the King’s Own regiment of foot, and carried to Poitiers, 
loaded with irons. The king is going to appoint a commission to try 
him. This monster turned away his some years ago, and became 
the terror of Poitou. Neither woman nor man dui'st appear in the neigh- 
bourhood. Having one day lost a cause in one of the king’s courts, he 
caused the usher and his man, w'ho came to intimate the sentence to him, 
to be burnt alive. Some days aftcT, having drawn six of his creditors 
into his castle, where ho haa shut himself up with several of his crew, 
he ordered some of his |wople to drag them into a pond, tied to the tails 
of horses, and afterwards fastened them to a stake near a great lire, 
where three expired, and the other three died a few days after. Thirty 
of the Marshalsea guards, wiio wTre sent to apprehend him, having beset 
his castle, he barricaded the doors and fired on them from the garret 
window^, killing the commanding officer and five others. After w'hich 
he left the kingdom, but absurdly imagining that liis crimes were forgot, 
he lately returned.” 

rERSEVERAKCE RTTWARDED BY FORTUNE. 

Wc have copied the following paragraph from the pages of a local his- 
torian, because it gives us a striking instance of what perseverance and 
good fortune will accomplish, in raising a man to comparative distinction 
trom the humblest walks of life. 

August 20, 1091 — Sir John Duck, bart., departed this life, beiug Wed- 
nesday at night, and was buried upon the Monday after, being the 31st 
of August. The wealthiest burgess on the cirio annals of Durham. Of 
Sir John’s birth, parentage, and education, thf, rivo first have hitherto 
remained veiled in impenetrable obscurity ; as t4r the third, he was bred 
a butcher under John Heslop, in defiance of the trade and mystery of 
butchers, in whose books a record still exists, warning John Heslopp that 
he forbear to sett John Ducke on worke in the trade of a butcher. John 
Duck however grew rich, married the daughtei of his benefactor, and 
was created a baronet by Janies II. He built a splendid mansion in 
Silver-street, where a panel still exists recording his happy rise to fOituno. 
The baronet, then bumble Duck, cast out by the butchers, stands near a 
bridge in an attitude of despondency ; in the air is seen a raven bearing in 
bis biil a piece of silt ?r, which according to tradition fell at the feet of the 
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lucky John, and was naturally calculated to make a strong impression on his 
mina. He bought a calf, which calf became a cow, and wMoh cow being 
sold enabled John to make further purchases in cattle, and from such 
slender beginnings, to realise a sphndid fortune. On the right of the 
picture is a view of his mansion in Silver-street, and he seems to point at 
another, which is presumed to be the hospital he endowed at LumleT. 
He died without issue, and was biuied at St. Margaret’s, where his wife, 
I’ia Prudens Felix, lies buried beside him. 

On Duck the Butchers shut the door; I In mortgage rich, in offspring poor. 

But Heslop’s Daughter Johnny wed ; | Nor son nor daughter crown’d nis bed. 

nUTELLING IX THE UNITED STATES EX^VCTLY ONE HUNDKED YEAHS AGO. 

The American advertisement, of which we here give a literal copy, is 
deserving of preservation on account of the quaintness of the inn-signs, 
tlio peculiarity of the spelling and diction, the “ shifting’^ of the passen- 
gers which it announces, and the general idea it gives us of the way in 
which travelling was performed in America at the time when it was 
issued. 

Philadelphia STAGE -WAGGON, and Now-York STAGE BOAT 
performs their Stages twice a 'Week. 

TOIIN BUTLER, with Ids waggon, sots out on Mondays from his 
Ifouse, at the Sign of the Death of the Fox, in Strawberry ally, 
and drives tlie same uay to Trenton P'erry, wlicn Francis Holman meets 
him, and proceeds on Tuesday to Brunswick, and the passengers and 
goods being shifted into the waggon of Isaac Fitzrandulph, ne takes 
them to the New Blazing- Star to Jacob Fitzrandolph’s the same day, 
where Rubin Fitzrandolph, with a boat well suted, wiU receive them, 
and take them to New- York that night. John Butler returning to 
Philadelphia on Tuesday with the passengers and goods delivered to him 
by Francis Holman, will again set out lor Trenton Ferry on Thursday, 
and Francis Holman, &c. will carry his passengers and goods, with the 
same expedition as above to New- York, 

Wcclily Mercury, March 8, 1759. 

FETE OF THE FEDERATION. PAHfi? 1790. 

The leading events of the great Revolution in France, may be fairly 
classed with the marvellous, and among our ‘‘ Ten Thousand Wonderfiu 
Things” there will be found few more wonderful than the oiric festival 
of the general federation of the National Guards of France, which took 
place on the 14th of July, 1790, and of which the above is a correct re- 
presentation, taken from a view by Duplessis Bertaux. The pro- 
ceedings of that memorable day had in them a mixture of rel^OES 
celebration apparently singular among a people who had lately so 
much trampled on religion; but as fliis celebration was more pagan 
than Christian in its character, the singularity becomes less marked. 
On tlie preceding evening, a Ilicrodrame was performed at the cathedral 
of Notre Dame — a kind of sacred drama, made up by M. Desaugiera ol 
scraps from tlic Bible mixed with other matter, ana set to music ; it pro- 
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feM«d to tell tlie story of the taking of the Baslille, and to typify the 
sadness, trouble, couriision, joy, ana alarm of the Paiisians. Then suc- 
ceeded a Te Deum, chanted in presence of some of the principal federal 
and municipal bodies. Early in the moming of the 14th, amid dense 
clouds and heavy rain, tho National Guards from all the eighty-three 
departments of France, together with deputations from the state army 
and navy, began to assemble, and speedily foimed an immense line hrom 



the Porto St. Antoine to tjhe Porte St. Martin ; whence they marched, 
with bands plajdng and ccdours flying, to the Champ de Mars, regaled 
and cheered by the Parisians on the route. On reaching the great sqiiare 
of the Tiiilcries, the procession was headed by the municipality of Paris 
and the members of the National Assembly, and followed by a body of 
gray-lieadt d yeteraiis. The procession traversed the Seine b}" one of the 
bridges, greeted by sah^os of lartillcry drawn upon the quays, and entered 
the Champ de Mars under a miuinplial arch almost hidden by flags and 
patriotic inscriptions. One o^elcck had arrived before the various bodies 
forming the procession had taken their destined places in the encloeed 
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parallelogram, siuTOunded by nearly 800,000 spectators on the raised 
terraces, most of whom were by this time drenched by the cuntinuoua 
rain. In the centre of the area was a lofty altar, naif pagan, half 
Catholic in its adornments ; and around this altar the provincial National 
Guards danced and sang in very excited fashion. The royal family ap- 
peared at three o’clock. In an immense gallery near the altar, tne 
National Assembly were seated, with the king and the president on two 
chairs of state exactly equal in height and richness, and the queen and 
the rest of the court seated behind - a signiticant interpretation of the 
decree just announced. At the instant of the king taking his seat, the 
air was rent with cries of Vive l-e Roi ! Vive la Nation : The banners 
were unfurled ; 1,800 musicians burst forth with jubilant strains ; cannon 
poured out continuous volleys ; Talleyrand, as bishop of Autun, assisted 
Dv sixty chaplains of the Paris National Guards, performed mass at the 
altar ; and the banners were blessed by sprinkling with holy-water. 
Then Lafayette, dismounting from his white charger, received from the 
hands of the king a written form of oath ; he swore to this oath at the 
altar, and with Ms raised arm gave a signal for the countless host to do 
like'wise — every one raising his right hand, and saying Je le jure ! The 
king took the oath prescribed to him ; an^ the queen held up the daupMn 
in her arM, as if to denote that he also,/ poor child, had sworn to defend 
the national liberties. At five o’clock the royal family retired, and the 
crowd began to leave the Champ de Mar^ Twenty-five thousand federates 
or pro\dncial deputies went to a royal cjaateau about a mile distant, where 
a dinner had been prepared for them bl^order of the municipality of Paris, 
with Lafayette as chairman of the Tcanquet. At night all Paris was 
illuminated ; and for three or four da}f 3 the fcastings, reviews, and cele- 
brations were numerous, including a /firrand dance on the site of the de- 
molished Bastille, On the 18th, Latei/ette reviewed the provincial or 
federate Nationfid Guards, and on th ^ 9th they were reviewed by the 
king. Paris was intoxicated for anjers are weet, each man displaying 
at once his delight and his vanity, or Tre 

A MAN CARRIES HIS nU' ON HIS HEAD. 

Simeon EUerton, of Craike, Durham, dua 1799, aged 104, This man, 
in his day, was a noted pedestrian, and before tne establisliment of 
regular “!Posts,” was frequently employed iM walking commissions, from 
th*3 northern counties to London and other i places, wMch he executed 
with singular fidelity and despatch. He liv/ed in a neat stone cottage of 
Ms own erecting ; and what is remarkable, had literally carriea Ms 
house on his head ; it being his constant praqjtice to bring back with him 
from every journey which he undertook, Bo^me suitable stone, or other 
material for his purpose, and wliich, not itj.n.frcquentl}’^, he carried 40 or 
60 miles on his head. z 

IGNORANCE AND 

In the year 1712, Whiston predicted t^at the comet wotud appear on 
Wednesday, 14th October, at five min^’utes after five in the morning, 
and that the world would be destroyed j,oy fixe on the Friday foUowingv 
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filis reputation was high, and the comet appeared. A number of persons 
got into boats and barges on the Thames, thinking the water the safest 
place. South Sea and India stock fell. A captain of a Dutch ship 
threw all his powder into the river, that the sliip might not be endan- 
gered. At noon, after the comet had a2)peared, it is said that more than 
one hundred clergymen were ferried over to Lambeth, to request that 
proper ])raycrs mignt be prepared, there being none in the church service. 
Fcople believed that the day of judgment was at hand, and acted some 
on this belief, more as if some temporary evil was to be expected. 
Tliere was a ])rodigious run on the bank, and Sir Gilbert Heathocte, 
at that time the head director, issued orders to all the hre offices in 
iiondon, re«piiriiig them to keep a good look out, and have a particular 
€vn upon the Dank of England. 

AiaUIAN HORSES. 

ft is a singular circumstance, that it is to the Arabian that England is 
indebted fur her improved, and now unrivalled, breed of horses for tlic 
turf, the held, and the road. 

The Arabian horses are divided into two great branches ; the Kadisclii 
whose descent is unknown, and the Ivoeldaiii, of whom a wnitten gene- 
alogy has bc‘en kej)t fur 2000 years. These last arc reserved for nding 
fiolely, they are highly esteemed and consequently very dear. They are 
said to derive their origin from King Solomon’s studs. However this may 
be they are hi to bear tlie greatest fatigues, and can pass whole days 
witliout food. They are also said to sliow uncommon courage against an 
enemy. Jt is even asstuled, tliat when a horse of this race finds himself 
wounded and unable to bear bis rider much longer, ho retires from the 
fray, and conveys him to a place of security. If the rider falls U])ou 
the ground, liis horse remains beside him, and neighs till assistance is 
brought. The Kochlani are neither large nor handsome but amazingly 
Bwift. The wdiole race is divided into several families, each of w’hich has 
its }>roper name. Some of those have a higher reputation than others on 
account of their more ancient and uncontaminated nobility. 

We may not believe, perhaps, all that is told us of the Arabian. It has 
been remarked that there are, on the deserts which liis horse traverses, no 
milestones to mark the distance, or watch to calculate the time ; and the 
Bedouin is naturally given to exaggeration, and most of all when relat- 
ing the prowess of the animal wdiich he loves as dearly as his children ; 
yet it cannot he denied that at the introduction of tlie Arabian into the 
European stables, there was no other horse comparable to him. 

HiaD-aUARTKRS OF PllINCE RUPERT AT EVERTON, EURTNO THE 
SIEGE OF LIVERPOOL, IN 1644 . 

Prince Kupert, assisted by the Earl of Derby, having taken Bolton by 
stoim, and refreshed his army tfficre for some days, advanced on Liver- 
pool, where the Parliament had a strong garrison under the command of 
Colonel More, of Bank-liall ; and finding on his approach to the town, 
the higli ground near it favourable to his design, compared it to a crow’a 
nest, prubahly imagining it would bo taken with as little difficulty ; but 
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the resistance he met with, iadaced him to declare it was more like an 
eagle’s nest, or a don of lions. 

The siege began about the 2nd of June, and the view exhibits liisi 
head-quarters from that time till the reduction of the place. His iiiain 
camp was established round the beacon, about a mile from the town, aJid 



his officers were placed in the adjoining villages, from whence a detach- 
ment marched every day, ])ciiig relieved every twenty-four hours, to 
open trenches and erect hatteries. From these advances Prince Knpert 
frequently attacked the l)csieged and their works in the way of htorni, 
but was constantly repulsed with gi'cat slaughter of his men. At lengtli, 
Colonel More, finaing the loum must of nc'cessity surrender, and desirous 
of ingratiating himself witli the i’rince, for the preservation of his house 
and effects at Hank Hall, gave such orders for his soldiers to retire, that 
the works on the enemy’s side were abandoned, and the royalists entered 
the to’WTi at three o’clock in the moming of June 26, puttin;:( to the 
sword all they met with, till they arrived at tlie High Cross, which then 
stood on the site where the Exchange now stand.s. Here the soldiers of 
the Castle, drawn up in line, l)eat a pai’ley, and dcuuaiuh'd quarter, 
which, on their submitting as prisoners of war, and surrendering the 
Castle to the PriDce, was granted. The soldiers were then s'^mt to the 
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tower, St. Nicholas’s Ch^irch, and other places of security ; but the Par- 
liament-arTny, soon after the siege, repossessed thcmselYe& of the Caatle, 
mid appointed Col. Birch, as governor. 

FIRE AT BURWELL, CAMBRIDGESniRE. 1727. 

Some strollers brought down a puppet-show, which was exhibited in 
a large thatched barn. Just as the show was about to begin, an idle 
ftillow attempted to thrust himself in without paying, \Nhieh the people 
of the show preventing, a quarrel ensued. After some altercfTtion, the 
fellow went away, and the door being made fast, all was quiet ; but the 
same man, to gain admittance privately, got over a heap of hay and 
straw, which stood near to the barn, and accidentaUv set it on fire. Tho 
spectators of the show, alarmed by the flames, which liad commimicated 
to the bara, rushed to the door ; but it happened unfortunately that it 
opened inwards, and the crowd pressing violently against the door, there 
•CMiild be no escape. Thus the whole company, consisting of more than 
1 GO persons, wxTe kept confined till the roof fell in, ana covered them 
with fire and smoke : six only oscajied with life ; the rest, among whom 
were several young ladies of foidune, wxre reduced to one un distinguish- 
able heap of mangled bodies, totally dishgured. The friends of the 
<lead, not knowing which weix the remains they sought, caused a lai'gc 
hole to be dug in the church-yard, and all the bodies were promiscuously 
interred together, and a tablet erected in the church to perpetuate this 
most melancholy event. 

AN APPARENT SINGULAKITT ACCOUNTED FOR, 

It is generally well known that birds arc very active agents in the 
extension of vegetation, and that fruit and flowers are, to a great 
extent, rendered prolific by the insects which \Tsit their blossoms ; but 
few people are aware of tlio means through 'which fish are formed in 
lakes and ponds, which are not eonnected witli other waters. Here, also, 
an insect is the principal agent. The large water-beetle, w' hich is in 
the habit of feeding upon the spawn of tish, occasionally in the evening 
climbs up the stems of rushes, A'c. out of the water, snfiicicntly high to 
enable it to take iving ; in these circumstances it has been caught, and, 
putting it into water, has been found to give out the spawn with which 
it had gorged itself previous to taking flight, both in a digested and 
•undigested state ; so that, on trial, it has been found that it produced 
tish of vaiious kinds. 

EUROPEAN BALANCINO EQUAL TO THE INDIAN JUGGLERS. 

The astonishing dexterity of the Indian jugglers is known to all, bttt 
many years ago a Spaniard named Cadenas made himself equal, if 
not superior to them. He may be truly said to be superior to them, 
inasmuch as several of his feats have never been attemphd by them. 
Don Cadenas extended himself flat on his back on a large table. He then 
elevated his legs until they were at right angles with his body ; he was 
ubsisted in keeping this position by a sort of jiy rami dal cushion, which 
was placed unaer him, a little below the lower end of his back. His feet 
and ankles were covered with boots, on wliich were many small castanets 
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and little bells. The tranca, which is a round piece of wood, about 9 
feet long and five inches in diameter, handsomely painted, was then laid 
horizontally on the soles of his feet, his legs being perpendicular. 
Having exact!}" balanced the tranca, he alternately struck his feet 
against it, the castanets, &e., keeping time with the music. In pro- 
jiortion to the strength with which ne struck the tranca, with one foot 
or both feet, was the height to which he elevated it, always catching it, 
in its descent, with great accuracy, on the soles of his feet. Sometimes 
by bonding his knees and then striking out with his limbs, he threw the 
tranca several feet into the air, catching it, in its descent, on liis feet, 
with as much neatness and more certain^' than the Indian jugglers used to 
catch the brass balls in their hands. lie concluded the performance with 
the tranca, by exactly balancing it on the sole of his left foot, and then 
by repeated strokes of his rignt foot set it rapidly in motion like a 
horizontal fiy -wheel. 

MOB-WISDOM. 

A singular instance of a mob cheating themselves by their own 
headlong impetuosity, is to he found in the life of Woodward, ths 
comedian. On one occasion, when he was iil Dublin, and lodged opposite 
the Parliament House, a mob who were making the members sw’ear to 
oppose an unpopular bill, called out to his familv to throw them a Bible 
out of the window. Mr. W. was frightened, for they had no such book in 
the house, but he threw out a volume of Shakespere, telling the mob they 
were welcome to it. They gave him three cheers, swore the members upon 
this book, and afterwards returned it without discovering its contents. 

COMMUNICATION BUTWEEN ANIMALS. 

The means by which animals contrive to communicate their ideas to 
each other is a phenomenon w'hich has never been satisfactorily ex])lained. 
The two following instances of it are very cuiious. A gentleman 
who was in the liahit of occasionally visiting London from a distant 
county j)erformed the journey on horseback, accompanied a favourite 
little terrier dog, which he left at an inn at some distance from 
London till his return. On one occasion on calling for his dog the 
landlady told him that it was lost ; it had had a quarrel with the great 
house dog, and had been so worried and bit that it was thought he 
would never recover, hut at the end of a few days he crawled out of the 
yard, and no one saw him for almost a week, when he returned ndth 
another dog bigger tlin i his enemy, on whom they both fell and nearly 
destroyed him. This dog had actually travelled to its own homo at 
Whitmore in Stafibrdshirc, had coaxed away the great dog in (question, 
which followed him to St. Alban’s to assist in resenting the injury of 
its friend. The following story is related of a little spaniel which had 
been found lame by a surgeon at Leeds. He carried the poor animal 
home, bandaged up his leg, and after two or three days turned him out. 
The dog returned to the surgeon’s house ever}" morning till his leg was 
perfectly well. At the end of several months, the spaniel aj^ain pre- 
sented himself in company with another dog, which had also been 
lamed ; and he intimated, as well as piteous and intelligent looks fould 
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intimate, that he desired the same assistance to be rendered to his 
friend as had been bestowed upon himself. The combination of ideas 
in this case, growing out of the recollection of his own injury, and 
referring that to the cure which had been performed ; the compassion 
he had for his friend to whom he communicated the occurrence, and 
induced to seek relief under his guidance, together with the appeal to 
the humane surgeon, is as extraordinary a piece of sagacity as can be 
found in all the annals of animals. 

STRANGE CUSTOM ABOUT NAMES. 

The following anecdote forcibl}" illustrates the absurd custom which 
prevailed many years ago in America, of giving childien names, made 
up of Scripture sentences. We record the anecdote as being descriptive 
of a curious local custom. About the beginning of the present century 
a New England sea captain having some business at a public office, 
which required him to sign his name, was rather tedious in performin|r 
the operation, which did not escape the observation of the officer, who 
was a little impatient at the delay, and curious withal to see what sort 
of a name it could be that required so long a time to spread it upon 
paper. Perhaps the captain had a long string of titles to grace it, 
such as honorabhs es([uiro, colonel of militia, selectman of the town 

of , &c., which he chose to make an ostentatious parade of ; or 

perhaps it was his whim to suhscribe the place of his nativity and that 
of his residence, together with his age, height, and complexion. He 
was mistaken ; ifor the ca[)taiij had subscribed nothing but siiiijilv his 
n.amo, which, when he had done, the officer, after some trouble in 
decyphering, found to read thus : — Through -Much- Tribulation - We- 
Enter-Into-the-Kingdom-of-Heaven Clapp. “ Will you please to tell 
me, Captain Clapp, said he, with as demure a face as his violent incli- 
nation to indulge in a hearty laugh would allow him to put on, 
“what might your mother have called you in your infancy, to save 
horself the trouble of repeating a sermon whenever she had occasion 
to name her darling P’ “Why, sir,’" replied Captain Clapp, \suth 
laughable simplicity, “when I was little they used to call me Tribby, 
for shortness.’^ 

DRESS IN LONDON DURING THE LAST CENTURY. 

The seven illustrations wliich accompany this article represent the 
progress of dress in London from IhUO to 1779. They speak for them- 
stdves, and tell their own tale far better than any description in wwds 
could tell it for them. The scale in seeiety to wdiieh the persons de- 
picted in the engravings belong, is w hat may be called the np])er middle 
class, and we thus obLain a more correct idea of the general style of 
dress, tlian wc should have done had w'e contined our observations solely 
to the higher ranks. 

It is, however, very curious to notice the value placed upon dress 
during the period indicated ; and how' freijuently its loss is recorded. 
Thus wo find it mentioned that Lady Anderson, whose house was 
robbed at a fire in lied Lion Square in 1700, lost a gown of oi*ange 
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sd#^ed with point laoo, and a large black scarf embroidered with 
gold.’* At the same period the ladies wore Holland petticoats, 



■ ^773, 1778. Mizsii, 1778, 

embroidei^d in figures with different coloured silks and gold, with 
broad orrioe at the bottom. In 1702 diamond stomachers adorned the 
^dies ; tiiey were composed of that valuable stone set in silver, and sewed 
in « variety of tif^res upon black silk. The men imported the Cham- 
paign wig ftom France. They were made very full, curled, and eigh- 
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teen inches in length to the point, >nth drop locks. In the Post o# 
November 15, 1709, there were utlvertised as stolen, “ A black silk pet- 
ticoat, with red and white calico border, cherry -coloured stays, trimmed 
with blue and silver, a red and dove-coloured damask gowwi, flowered 
with large trees; a yellow satin apron, tiimmed with white Persian, and 
muslin head-clothes, with crow- toot edging ; a black silk furbelowed 
scarf, and a spotted hood.’^ Black and beaver hats for ladies were ad- 
vertised in 1719, faced wdth coloured silks, and trimmed wdth gold and 
sih'er lace. A man of fashion in 1720 wore the full flowing curb'd wig, 
which fell in ringlets half-way down his arms and back, a laced coat, 
straight, formal, with buttons to the very bottom, and several on tho 
pockets and sleeves ; his shoes were S(piare at the toes, had diminutive 
buckles, a monstrous flap on the instep, and high heels, a belt secured 
the coat and supported the sword. Perukes were a higlily important ar- 
ticle of dress in 1734. Fans were much used, ladies seldom appeared 
without this useful ornament in their hands. The hoop underwent many 
important changes ; sometimes it projected at the sides only, or, like its 
ancestor, the fardingale, it spread itself all round in imposing majesty. 
High-heeled shoes maintained their jdace. In 1740 tight sleeves vdih 
full ruffles, small pointed waists, enclosed in wfflalebonc, loose gowns, 
called sacques, and cloaks with hoods, named cardinals, w(‘re In fjra7%de 
ntande. Among the gentlemen’s costumes, the most striking was the 
Itamilies tail, which w'as a plaited tail to the 'W'ig, with an immense bow 
at the top and one at the bottom. Claret coloured clothes w'orc considered 
as handsome ; and light blue with silver button-holes, and silver garter's 
to the knees, was very fashionable In twcen 1740 and 1751. The change 
to wearing the natural hair instead of wigs took place about 1705. From 
that date the female dress altered by degrees : the cap was enlarged to 
an enormous size, and the bonnet swelled in proportion. Hoops were 
entirely discontinued. Hats and bonnets of straw, chip, and beaver, be- 
came well proi>ortioned, and velvet pelisses, shawls and silk 8T>encer» 
were contrived to improve rather than injure the form. The male dress 
also insensibly changed from formality to ease, and thus, by degrees, the 
fashion became what our illustratious represent it to have been in 1779. 

attah of eoses. 

Lieutenant Colonel Polier gives a full history of extracting thi^ 
essential oil, in vol i. p. 332, of the Asiatic Researches, The roscs 
grow, cultivated near Lucknow, in helds of eleven acres each. The 
oil is procured by distillation ; the ])etal3 of the flowers only ore 
used ; and in that country no nn)re than a quantity of about two 
drachms can be procured from an hundred-weight of rose leaves, and even 
that in a favourable season, and by the process being performed with tho 
utmost care. The oil is by accident of diflerent colours ; of a bright 
yellow, of a reddish hue, and a fine emerald. It is to tlio mother of 
Mebrul Nessa Begum, afterwards called Kouriehan Begum, or, Litjht of 
the Worldj that the fair sex is mdehU*d fur this discovery. On this Oc- 
casion the emperor of Hindustan rewarded the inven tress with a string of 
valuable pearls. Nouijehan Begum was the favourite wife of Jehangir,. 
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and her game the fiercest of India. In a hunting party she killed four 
tigers with a matchlock, fiom her elephant, and her spouse was so de- 
lighted at her skill, that he made her a present of a pair of emerald brace- 
lets, valued at a lack of rii[>ees, and bestowed in charity a thousau / 
xnohiirs. 

FLKKT MAimiAGES AliOUT 1740. 

Many of the early Fleet weddings were realbj performed at the chapel of 
the Fleet ; but as the practice extended, it was found more convenient 
to have other places within the Rules of the Fleet, (added to which the 
Warden was compelled by act of parliament not to suffer them,) and 
thereu{)on many of the Fleet parsons and tavern-keepers in the neigh 
bourliood lit ted up a room in their respective lodgings or houses as a 
chapel. The parsons took the fees, allowing a portion to the plvers, &c., 
and the tavern-keepers, besides sharing in the fees, derived a profit 
from the sale of liquors wdiich the wedding party drank. In some 
instances the tavern-keepers kept a parson on their establishment at a 
weekly salary of twenty shillings; while others, upon a wedding -party 
arriving, sent for any clergy^man they might please to employ, and 
divided the fee wdth him. Most of the taverns near the Fleet kept their 
own registers, in which (as well as in their own books,) the parsons- 
entered the w'eddings. 

EFFECTS OF THE GREAT EARTHQUAKE AT LISBON. 

The eartlicjuakc happened on November the 1st, 17dd, and its 
sphere of action embraced many cities and states. St. Ubes was- 
totally destroyed. At Cadiz the sea broke down the outer wall, flooded 
the town, and drowned some hundreds of persons. The Cathedi'al of 
Seville was seriously damaged, several houses overthrown, and many 
persons injured. The shock was felt, indeed, throughout the whole of 
%ain, except in Catalonia, and also in Germany. In many pai-ts of 
Grreat Britain tlie water in lakes and ponds was violently uplicaved, and 
ebbed and fiowt'd over the banks. A solemn Fast was consequently cora- 
mandt d to be observed on the <)th of February next ensiling, in the hope- 
to avert, by prayer and penitence, a similar calamity from this country. 
A ship at sea, iOO leagues to the w'estward of Lisbon, had her cabin 
windows shattered to fragments, and many vessels in deep water quivered 
as if they had struck against a rock. In Morocco the effects of the shock 
were most disastrous. In Mequinez two-thirds of the houses were des- 
troyed, and above 300 in Fez. A caravan of 200 persons going along the 
coast from Sallee to Morocco were overwhelmed oy the s('a, and a still 
more numerous caravan was swept away by the sudden rise of the inland 
rivers. In France and Holland earthquakes were repeatedly felt during 
the entire month of November, and occasionally even in December. 

SN A KE-CII ARM EKS. 

In the East Indies, the Parabatees, or snake-charmers, come from the- 
mountains called the Ghauts. 'I’hey make a trade of catching serpents, 
training them and exhibiting them for money. These reptiles are com- 
monly the cobra'-di-capelhy the hooded or spectacle serpent, and of other 
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similar sj>ecios. A ramLatoe will sometimes carry eif^ht or more of them 
in a low round basket, in wliich the serpents lie coiled round one another. 

As soon as the lid is removed from tlie basket, the serpent creeps out 
of it. The master plays on an instrument somevvluit resembling the bag- 
pipe, and the snakes are taught to mark the cade rice by the motion of 
their heads, till at length they fall asleep. In order to rouse them, the 
Pambatec suspends his music and shakes a ring round his arm to which 
a piece of red cloth is fastened. The irritated serpent darts at the ring ; 



but as the master has taken care to extract the pouch containing the 
poison, and to file his teeth, he can do no barm. 

The musical instrument j ust mentioned is called magwitce. It is com- 
posed of a hollow calebash, to one end of which is titled a mouth-piec# 
similar to that of the clarinet. To the other extremity is adapted a tube 
perforated with several holes, which are successively stopped by the 
Ungers, like those of the flute, while the player blows into the mouth- 
piece, In the middle of the instrument is a small mirror, on which the 
serpents fix their eyes while dancing. The above engraving will ocn- 
vey a correct idea ot^ the Pambatee and his insirument. 

WONDERFUL ESCAri% 

In 1785, at AVinster, in Derbyshire, a show being exhibited at a 
publie-hoiise, some gunjiowder being scattered on the fioor of on ujipet 
chamber, took fire, and communicated to the remainder of a barrel, by 
which the whole upper part of the house was blown up ; about 
persons were below, and not one hurt. 
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The triinnj)]i t)f navijration is onoof the wonders of science; and, 

traversed iu all direct ions as the navii^^-ablc waters of tlio earth now are, 
hy vessel^ pro])t'lled hv steiun, it is not a little euriotis to look at the 
livht rude etfort, and to examine the attempt which has hocii followed hy 
such extraordinary succos. 

The world stand ' indebted, not for tlie discovery, hut fur the success- 
ful a]>])iieation of >leam power to navipition, to Itobert Fulton, who was 
born ill IVnns} h ania in 17<>o, beiii'^- the S(m of a poor Irish labourer 
who had emij^iated to America. He came to I.oudou in 17^6, and sub- 
sequenth', in the eharaetcr of an inventor and ])roj(‘elor, proceeded to 
Ihiris, wlu re, lii>\\e> er, he did not meet with much success or eiicourage- 
irumt. It is e vident, from the following letter to a friend, that while 
residing iu tlio French capital, that his attention was even then turned 
to the subject of propelling vessels by mechanical power : — 

Paris, the 20th of September, 1802, 

To Mr. Funxm SxrrwiTir. 

Sir, — The expince of a patent in France is 300 livers for tlirce years, 
800 ditto for ten years, ana 1500 ditto fur tiftecn years; there can be no 
ditlloulty in o))taiuing a patent for the mode of propelling a boat which 
you have shewn me ; but if the author of the moiel Avisbos to ho ass'ired 
of the mints of his inventiou bcfoie he goes to the expenre of a patent, 
I advise him to make the model of a boat, in wliich he can place a clock 
spring whi(ih will give about eight revolutions ; he can then combine the 
movements so as to try oars, paddles, and the leaves Avhich he proposes; 
if he finds that the leaves drive the boat a greater distance in the sam^ 
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time than either oars or j)addle8, they conseqTicntly are a better applica- 
tion of power. About eight years ago the Earl of Stanhope tried an 
experiment on similar leaves in Greenland Dock, London, but without 
success. I have also tried experiments on similar leaves, wheels, oars, 
pauaies, and liyars similar to those of a siiioak jack, and found oars to 
be the best. The velocity with which a boat moves, is in proportion as 
the sum of the surfaces of the oars, paddles, leaves, or other machine is 
to the bow of the boat presented to the water, and in proportion to the 
power with which such macliinery is put in motion ; hence, if the sum of 
the surfaces of the oars is equal to the sum of the surfaces of the leaves, 
and they pass llirougli similar curves in the same time, the elteet must 
be the same ; but oars have this advantage, they return througli air to 
make a second stroke, and hence create very little resistance ; whereas 
the leaves return through water, and add considerabily to the resistance, 
which rcs^istance is increase d as the velocity of the boat is augmented : 
no kind of machinery can create power ; all that can he done is to apply 
the manuel or other power to the best advantage- If the author of the 
model is fond of mechanics, lie will be much amused, and not loose his 
time, by trjdng the experiments in the manner 1 propose, and this 
perhaps is the most prudent measure, before a patent is taken. 

I am, Sir, with much respect, yours, 

lioBT. Tuiton. 

In the following year, 1803, he appi^ars to liave made an experiment 
in France of propelling a vessel by meelianism, and though it failed in 
consequence of the timbers of the boat being too weak, it served to con- 
vince him so completely of ultimate success, tliat he immediately gave 
instructions to Watt and Boulton to prepare a suitable steam engine for 
him, and send it to New York. Having returned to that city in 1806, 
he set al>out building a boat, and having received the engines he had 
order< (1, he successfully started the first steam-boat in the world on her 
tidal trip to Albany from New York in August, ISO?. Her name was 
the C/ermonty' and the above (‘iigraving is a correct representation of 
her. iShe was in length 133 feet, in depth 7, and in breadth 18. 

SEVERE ENACTMENT AGAINST TJEGGAKS. 

At the commencement of the reign of Edward YI., a most severe and 
.-xtraordinary statute was made for the punishment of vagabonds and 
relief of poc^r persons. It does not appitar who wcie the contrivers of 
this instrument, the preamble and general spirit of which were more in 
accordance with the tyrannical and arbitrary measures of the preceding 
*eign, than with the mild and merciful character of the infant sovereign, 
who is well knowm to have taken a very active part in the aflairs of 
government. It repeals all the former statutes on this subject, and 
enacts, that if any beggar or other person, not being lame or impotent, 
and after loitering or idly w’andering for the space of three days or 
more, shall not olier himself to labour, or being engaged in any person’s 
service, shall run away or leave his w^ork, it shall be lawful for the 
master to carry him before a justice of j)oacc, who, on proof of the 
cause the party to be marked with a h»t iron with tho 
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totter V on the breast, and adjudge him to be his master’s slave for the 
epace of two years, who shall feed him “ on bread and water, or at his 
discretion, on refuse of meat, and cause the said slave to work by beat- 
ing, chaining, or otherwise in such work or labour (how vile soever it 
be) as he shall put him unto.” If tlie slave should run away or absent 
himself for a fortnight without leave, the mastci may pursue and punish 
him by chaining or beating, and have his action of damage against any 
one who shall harbour or detain him. On proof before the justice of the 
slave’s escape, he is to be sentenced to be marked on the forehead or ball 
of the cheek with a hot iron with the letter S, and adjudged to be his 
master’s slave for ever ; and for the second offence of running away, he 
is to be regarded as a felon and sufter death. The children of beggars 
to be taken from them, and, with other vagrant children, to be appren- 
ticed by the magistrate to whoever will take them ; and if such chiidren 
so apprenticed run away, they are to be retaken, and become slaves till 
the age of twenty in females, and twenty- four in males, with punish- 
ment by chains, &c., and power to the master to let, sell, or bequeath 
them, as goods and chattels, for the term aforesaid. If any slave should 
maim or wound the master, in resisting correction, or conspire to wound 
or murder him, or bum his house or other property, he is to suffer death 
as a felon, unless the master will consent to retain him as a slave for 
ever ; and if any parent, nurse, or bearer about of children, so become 
slaves, shall steal, or entice them away from the master, such person 
shall be liable to become a slave to the said master for ever, and the 
party so stolen or enticed away restored. If any vagrant be brought to 
a place, where he shall state nimself to have been born, and it shall be 
manifest that he was not so born there, for such lie he shall be marked 
in the face 'with an S, and become a slave Co the inhabitants or corpora- 
tion of the city for ever. Any master of a slave may put a ring of iron 
about his nook, arm, or leg, for safe custody, and any person taking 
or helping to take off such ring, 'without consent of the master, shafi 
forfeit the sum of ten pounds. 

This diabolical statute, after remaining for two years, was repealed, 
on the ground that, fiom its extreme severity, it had not been enforced. 

JUDGES IN THEIR ROBES ATTENDING PTHiLIC BALLS. 

That the ideas of good taste and propriety which now prevail are 
greatly in advance of those which our ancestors entertained, is strikingly 
manifested by the fact, that the dreadful scenes which followed the last 
business of a coimty assize did not prevent a festive beginning of th« 
same. On the commission day at each county to'wn was held an assize 
bail. The^*udgcs attended in black silk goums 'with band and two-curl 
bob-'wig. They did not dance, but usually played at whist. What 
would be tliought now-a-days of judges who went to a public ball room 
on commission day, and played at whist in their robes P 

ST. Winifred’s well. 

The most copious spring in Great Ihituin is St. Winifred's Well, near 
ihe toivn of Holywell, in Flintshire*. The well is an oblong aquarei 
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ahont twelve feet by seven. Tlie water passes into a small sejttare court 
through an arch ; it has never been known to freeze, and scarcely ever 
varies in quantity either in drought or after the greatest rains. Tho 
water thrown up is not less than eighty-four hogslieads every minute. 

This sacred well is the object of raanv pilgrimages, even in the present 
day, and several modern miracles are related of tho influence of its waters. 
Pope Martin V. especially enjoined such pilgrimages, and the monks of 
Basingwerk were liiriiished witli pardons and indulgences to sell to tho 
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devotees. James the 2nd ^^s^ted tho well in 1G80, and Leopold, King of 
the Belgians, in 1819. A})art from all superstitious notions, its waters 
doubtless possess many curative properties. 

Over the well, Queen Margaret, the mother of JTcnrj^ VTT., erected a 
oeautiful chapel, whose elegantly fretted roof, and graceful columns 
and arches, are generally admired as examples of good architecture. Our 
engraving is a correct icpresentation of the inteiior. 

INSTANCE OF ASSIDUITY AND PEKSETimANCE. 

The Rev. Wm. Davy, a Devonshire curate, in the vear 179o, begun a 
most desperate undertaking, 'V'iz., tlmt of printing liiinsclf twenty-six 
volumes of sermons, which he actually did, working off ]'Ogc by page, 
for fourteen copies ; and continuing tliis almost hopc*less task for ‘twelve 
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years, in the micUt of poverty ! Such wonderful perseverance almost 
mnounta to a ruling passion. 

PHENOMENON AT THE POWEllSCOTJUT FALL. 

The Powcrscourt Fall, of which the nnncxed is an engraving, is formed 
by the river Dargle, and is situated in the county of Wicldow. When 
the river is full, it presents a very grand appearance. The stream preci- 
pitates itself over a nearly perpendicular cliff, .300 feet in height^ana falls 
into a natural basin or reservoir, encircled hy rocky masses of considerable 
magnitude, whilst tlie wdude 
ecene is hacked hy mountains. 

Tliis fall exhibits rather a sin- 
gular phenomenon, in the diffe- 
rent degrees of velocity with 
which the winter descends in 
different parts of the casccch?. 

Thus, on one side, the water 
may be observed to pour d - ...i 
with coiisid(’ral)le velocity ; 
wdiile, on the other side, the 
fall, in the upper part, presents 
tlie apjK’arance of a continued 
stream of frothy foam, gliding 
slowly down the face of the 
cliff, though the lower part 
moves with greater velocity. 

This circumstance is, however, 
readily accounted for ; being, 
in fact, mainly attiibiitablo to 
the comparatively' small bodj' 
of w'ater wliich forms the cas- 
cade. The w’ater, on tlic one 
side, that whicli descends with 
the greater velocity (and this 
forms hy far the larger portion 
of tlie cascade) meets with no 
interrupticui in its descent, hut 
falls, almost from the top, to the 
bottom in an unbroken sheet. 

On the other side, however, the cliff in the upper part doviatefc 
froiu the perpendicular, and the consequence is, that, owing to the 
slope or inclination of the rock over wiiicli it ffows, the progress of 
the w’ater is checked in that jiarticuiar part, though lower down, 
where the cliff is again perpendicular, it regains its velocity. If the 
booty of w'ater in this cascade w'cre greater, this phenomenon w’ould 
not^ occur. 

) HOW" CHESS ORIGINATED IN INDIA. 

the unanimous consent of all nations, chess holds the first place 
' social amusements. The history of this game has exercised, many 

20 
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able pens. According to Sir William Jones, it is decidedly of Hindoo) 
invention. If,” says he, in a learned memoir on this subject inserted in 
the second volume of the Asiatic Researches^ “ evidence were required to 
prove this fact, we may be satisfied with the testimony of the rersians, 
who, though as much inclined as other nations to appropriate the ingen- 
ious inventions of a foreign people, unanimously agree that the game 
was imported from the west of India in the sixth century of our era. 
It seems to have been immemorial!}’ known in Hindoostan by the name 
of Cheturamja^ the four antjas^ or members of an army, which are eh- 
phantSy horses^ chariots^ and foot-soldiers ^ ;ind in this sense, tiie word 
is frequently used by epic poets in their deS6Ti})ti()n of real armies. By 
a natural corruption of the pure Sanscrit word, it was chang(*d by the 
old Persians into clietrang ; but the Arabs, who soon after took possession 
of their country, had neither the initial nor the final letter of that word 
in their alphabet, and conse(juently altiu-ed it farther into shetranf which 
]U’esently found its way into the modern Persian, and at length into the 
dialects of India, w’hcre tlie true derivation of the name is known only to 
learned. Thus has a very significant word in the sacred language of the 
the Brahmins been transformed by , successive changes into axedrex^ 
srrmcAt, echeesy chess, and by a whimsical concurrence of circumstances 
given birth to the English word chechy and even a name to the cxcheqt^er 
of Great Britain. 

Of the origin of this game various accounts are given. Some Hindoo 
legends relate, that it was invented by the wife of Ravancui, king of 
Lanca, or Ceylon, to amuse her husband wuth an image of war, when 
Kama, in the second age of tlie w’orld, was besieging liis capital. The 
high degree of ci\nlization which the court of Jtavanen had attained at so 
remote a period is worthy of notice. An ancient Hindoo painting repre- 
sents his capital regularly fortified with muhattled tow'ers. He there 
flofended himself wdth e(iual skill and valour, whence he and his sub- 
jects were denominated magicians and giants, llavanen seems to have 
been the Archimedes of Lanca ; and his science must have appeared 
supernatural to the invader, Rama, and his wild horde of mountaineers, 
who were termed in derision satyrs or apes, whence the fable of the 
divine Hanooman. 

According to another account, the occa.sion of this invention was as 
follows : — Behub, a young and dissolute Indian prince, oppressed bis 
people in the most cruel manner. Nassir, a Brahmin, deeply afUicted by 
his excesses, and the lamentations of his subjects, undertook to recal fjxe 
lyrant to reason. With this view he invented a game, in w'hich the 
king, impotent by himself, is protected only by his subjects, even of; the 
lowest class, ana frequently ruined by the loss of a single indivi dual. 

The fame of tliis extraordinary invention reached the throne, anui the 
king summoned the Braliinin to teach him the gaiiu', as a new am ^^se- 
ment. The virtuous Brahmin availed himself of tins opj)c>rtuuit y to 
instil into the mind of tlie young tyrant the princi})les of good goV' ^rn- 
ment, and to awaken him to a sense of his duties, struck by the tr J^tba 
M’hich he inculcated, the prince conceived an esteem for tlie inventc of 
ti j new game, and assured him of his willingness to confer a li> 
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remuueratioii, if te would mention his own terms. Nassir demanded as 
many graiuo of wheat as would arise from allowing one for the first 
square, two for the second, four for the third, and so on, doubling for 
each square of the Burty-four on the chess-board. The king, piqued at 
the apparently trivial value of the demand, desired him somewhat 
angrily to ask a gift more worthy of a monarch to bestow. When, how- 
ever, Nassir adhered to his first request, he ordered the required quan- 
tity of corn to be delivered to him. On calculating its amormt, the 
superintendents of the public granaries, to their utter astonishment, 
found the demand to be so enormous, that not Behub’e kingdom only, 
hut even aU Hindoostan would have been inadequate to the discharge of 
it. The king now admired the Brahmin still more for the ingenuity of 
of his lequest than for the invention, appointed him his prime -minister , 
and his kingdom w'as thenceforward prosperous and happy. 

The claim of the Hindoos to the invention of chess has been disputed 
in favour of the Chinese ; but as they admit that they were unacquainted 
w'ith the game till 174 years before Christ, and the Hindoos unquestion- 
ably played it long before that time, the pretensions of the latter must 
naturally fall to the ground. 

DISORDEBS CUBED BY FBIGnT. 

Fabritius makes mention of a gentleman, with whom he was familiar, 
who, being unjustly suspected, was tortured upon the rack, and, when 
released, rouna himself quite cured of the gout, w’hich w'as, before this 
violent remedy, rather troublesome Again, we have instances of dis- 
orders being cured by fright. We find, in the Journal de Henri IV,, 
that, On rViday, June the 9th, 1606, as Henry IV. of France, and his 
Queen, were crossing the water in the ferry-boat of Neuilly, the Duke of 
Vendome being wdth them, they were all three in great danger of being 
drowned, especially the queen, who w as obliged to drink a great deal 
more than was agreeable to her ; and had not one of her footmen, and a 
gentleman called La Chatagnieraie, wlio caught hold of her hair, despe- 
rately thrown themselves into the water to pull her out, she wnuld have 
inevitably lost her life. This accident cured the king of a violent tooth- 
ache ; and, after having escaped the danger, he diverted himself with it, 
saying he had never met witn so good a remedy for that disorder before, 
and that they had ate too much salt meat at (iinner, therefore they had 
a mind to make them drink after it.’’ 

THE WINGLESS BIBD OF NEW ZEALAND, 

One of the chief wonders of the world of Ornithology is the Apteiy^r, 
a bird wliich is found only in New Zealand, and even there, is rapidly 
becoming extinct. It is a creature so strange, that no imagination could 
have fancied a bird without wings or tail, with robust legs, and with 
claws which are suited for digging, and are actually used in forming 
excavations, in which this singular bird lays its eggs, and hatches its 
young. If the Apteryx were to become extinct, and aU that remained 
of it, after the lapse of one or two centui-ies, for the scrutiny of tlie 
naturalist were a loot in one Museum, and a head in another, with a few 
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soniietmg figures of its external form, llie real nature and aifiuitiec of 
this most remarkable sj^ies would be involved in as much c^onrity 
and doubt, and become the subject of as many con _ _ 

the ornithologists of that period, as are those of the Dodo in the present day. 

The Aptjeryx is not larger tlian a full-grown fowl, and has only a rudi- 
mentary wing, so covered with the body feathers as to bo quite conoealed ; 
the terminating slender claw ma}^ however, be discerned on examination. 

The bill is long and slightly curved, haviim the nostrils at the ex- 
tremi^ ; its feathers, the sides of which are uniiorm in structure, do not 
exoeetl four and a-half inches in length, and are much prized as material 
jfor mantles or cloaks by the chiefs. It is a nocturnal bird, using ita 
long bill in search of woims, upon wliich it principally feeds ; it jacka 
with great power, and burrows at the root of the rata, at tlie baae of 
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which tree is also found the extraordinary Sphaoria Bnbertaia, a speeiet 
of vegetatiug caterpillar, iletaining the form of the caterpillar, tho 
fungus pervades the whole body, ana shoots \in a small stem above the 
surtace of the ground, the body of the caterpillar being below the earth 
in an erect position. The Apteryx frcq^rently leans with its bill upon the 
earth — one of its chief characteristics — and thus, when viewed from a 
distance, appears to be standing on three legs. 

By the natives of New Zealand, these birds are called Kiwis, from 
the cry they utter, and they are frequently caught by a cunning imitator 
of their tone, who, when they approach, dazzles and frightens them with 
a light previously concealed, and throwing his blanket over them thus 
secures them. 

A FLOATING CITY. 

One of the most wonderful cities in the world is Bank ok. It is the 
eapital of Siam, and is situated on — or rather in — tlie great river Mednam. 
Our engraving represents a portion of this unioue metropolis, and we 
find the following ^aphio account of it in a volume of reoe* t trave^ 
— ** The capital oi Siam ! Pid you ever witness such *a sight in 
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jaat lifoP On either side of the wide, majestic stream, moored in 
regular streets and alleys, and extending as far as the eye can reach, are 
upwards of seventy thousand neat little wooden houses, each house float* 
ing on a compact raft of bamboos ; and the whole intermediate space 
of the river presents to our astonished gaze one dense mass of ships, 
jtndcB, and boats, of very conceivable shape, colour, and size. As wo 
glide along amongst these, we occasionally encounter a stray floating 
neuee, broken loose from its moorings, and huriying down the stream with 
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the tide, amidst the uproar and shouts of the inhabitants and all the 
spectators. We also observe that all the front row of houses are neatly 
painted shops, in which various tempting commodities are exposed for 
sale ; behind these again, at equal distances, rise the lofty and elegant 
porcelain towers of the Tarious watts and temples. On our right-hand 
side, far away as we can see, are three stately pOlars, erected to the 
memory of three defunct kings, celebrated for some acts of valour and 
justice ; and a little beyond these, looming like a line-of-battle ship 
amongst a lot of cockle-shells, rises the straggling and not very elegant 
palace of the king, where his Siamese Majesty, with ever so many wives 
and children, resides. Kight ahead, where the city terminates, and the 
river, making a curve, flows behind tlie palace, is a neat-looking-fort, 
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Burmounted with a tope of mango-trees, over which peep the roofs of 
one or two houses, and a tall uag-staff, from which floats the royal 
pendant and jack cf Siam — a flag of red ground woik, with a wmte 
elephant worked into the centre. That is the fort and palace of the prince 
Chou Fau, now king Siam, and one of the most extraordinary and 
intellectual men in the East. Of him, however, we shall see ana hear 
more, after we have bundled our traps on shore, and taken a little rest. 
Now, be careful how you step out ot the boat into the balcony of the 
floating house, for it will recede to the force of your efibrt to mount, and 
if not aware of this, you lose your balance and fall into the river. Now 
we are safely transhipped, for we cannot as yet say landed ; but we now 
form an item, though a very small one, of the vast population of the city 
of Bangkok. 

We take a brief survey of our present apartments, and find everything, 
though inconveniently small, cleanly and in other rea}>ects comfortable. 
First, we have a little balcony which overhangs the river, and is about 
twenty yards long by one and a hidf broad. Then we have an excellent 
sitting-roorr , which seiwes us for parlour, dining-room, and all ; then 
we have a little side room for books and writing ; and behind these, ex- 
tending the length of the other two, a bed-room. Of course we must 
bring or make our own furniture ; for, though those bouses inhabited by 
the Chinese are pretty well off on this score, the Siamese have seldom any- 
thing besides their bedding materials, a few pots and pans to cook with, 
a few jars of stores and fishing-net or two. Everj^ nouse has a canoe 
attaclied to it, and no nation detests walking so much as the Siamese ; 
at the same time tliey are all expert swimmers, and both men and women 
begin to acquire this very necessary art at a very early age. Without 
it a man runs momentary risk of being drowned, as, when a canoe upsets, 
none of the passers-by ever think it necessary to lend any aid, supposing 
them fully adequate to the task of saving their ot\ti lives. Canoes are 
hourly being upset, owing to the vast concourse of vessels and boats 
plying to and fro ; and, owing to this negligence or carelessness in 
rendei-ing assivstance, a Mr. Benham, an American missionary, lost his 
life some twelve years ago, having upset his own canoe when it was just 
getting dusk, and though surrounded by hundreds of boats, not one 
deemed it necessary to stop and pick the poor man up.” 

BEQUESTS FOR LIGHTING THE STREETS. 

There cannot be a greater contrast than between the present and the 
ancient mode of lighting the streets of London. What a picture do the 
two following bequests present to us of the state of things a hundred 
years ago ! 

John WardaU, by will, dated 20th August, 165G, gave to the Grocers* 
Company a tenement called the White Bear, in Walbrook, to the intent 
that they should yearly, within thirty days after Michaelmas, pay to the 
churchwardens of St. Botolph, Billingsgate, £4, to provide a good ajid 
sufficient iron and glass lantern, with a candle, for the direction ol pas- 
sengers to go with more security to and from the water-side, all night 
iong) to be fixed at the north-east corner of the parish church of oL 
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ftotolpl), from the feast-day of Bt. Bartholomew to Lady-Day ; out vi 
which sum £1 was to be paia to the sexton for taking care of the lantern. 
This nnnuHy is now ai)plied to tho support of a lamp in the place pre- 
scribed, winch is lighui with gas. 

Joliii Cooke, by dated 12th September, 1662, gave to the church- 
wardens, &c., of St. Michaers, Crooked Lane, £76, to be laid out to the 
most profit and advantage, for various uses, and amongst them, for the 
maintenance of a lantern and candle, to be eight in the pound at least, 
to be kept and hanged out at the corner of St. Michael’s Lane, next 
Thames Street, from Michaelmas to Lady-Day, betw^ecn the hours c>^ 
nine and ten o’clock at night, until the hours of four or five in the 
morning, for affording light to passengers going through Thames Street, 
or St. Michael’s Lane. 

IIXTRA ORDINARY INSTANCE OF CREDULITY. 

To the honour of tlic lords of the creation, there are some husbands 
who so grieve at the deatli of their partners, that they wfill not part with 
them wh(?n actually dead ; and even go so far as to wibh, ana try hard, 
for their resurrt etion ; witness Sir John Pryse, of Newtown, Montgomery- 
-shire, who marri* d three wives, and kept the first two who died, in his 
room, one on each side of his bed ; his third lady, however, declined t\ • 
honour of his hand till her defunct rivals were committed to their pro}>i y 
place. Sir John was a gentleman of strange singularities. During the 
reason of miracles worked by Bridget Bostock, of Cheshire, w’ho healed 
all diseases by prayer, faith, and an embrocation of fasting spittle, mul- 
titudes r(,*sorted to her from all parts, and kept her salivary glands in full 
employ. Sir Joliii, with a high spirit of enthusiasm, WTOte to this 
wonderful woman to make him a visit at Newtown Hall, in order to re- 
•stoi-e to him his third and favourite wufe (above mentioned), now dead. 
His letter will best tell the foundation on which he built his strange hopt\ 
and very uncommon request : — 

Puyjwrt of Sir J, Pryse* s letter to Mrs, Bridget Bostock^ 1748. 

Madam, — Having received information, by repeated advices, both pub- 
lic and private, that you have, of late, performed many wondorful cures, 
even wliere tlie best physicians have failed, and that the means used 
appeared to he very inadeouate to the elfects produced, I cannot but 
locnc upon you as an extraorainary and highly-favoured person ; and wd»y 
may not the same most merciful God, who enables vou to restore sight to 
the blind, liearing to the deaf, and strength to the lame, also enable you 
to raise the dead to life ? Now, having lately lost a wife, whom I must 
tenderly loved ; m3* children an excellent step-mother, and our acquaint- 
ances a very dt^ar and valuable friend, 3*011 will la}* us all under tho 
highest obligations ; and 1 earnestly* entreat you, for God Almighty’ ti 
sake, that you will ])ut un 3*our ])etitions to the I'hrone of Grace, on our 
behalf, tliat tho deceased may be restored to us, and the late dame 
Eleanor Pryse be raised from the dead. If your personal attendance 
appears to 3 011 to bo necessary, I will send m3* coach and six, with proper 
eervnnts, to wait on you hither, whenever 3*ou please to appoint, lie- 
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oompease of anv kind, that you could propose, would be made with the 
utmost gratitude ; but I wisn the bare mention of it is not offensive to 
both God and you. I am, madam, your obedient, 

{Pennant's IFales, vol. 3, p. 190.) JoEN . 

nion ruiCE or risn rx London. 

It is on record that on January 4, 1809, there being only four cod-fish 
in Billingsgate, a fishmonger gave fourteen guineas lor tuem, and 
salmon soon after was sold at a guinea a pound ! 
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TEE CHEAT AQUEDUCT OF TOM DU 0\EI). 

The remains of Human aqueducts, of great eitent and massiveness, 
occur in various parts of Lurope, over which the Homan dominion once 
extended. Among these, the most celebrated are the Pont du Gaid, 
near Nismrs, in the Department du Card, in the south of France; the 
aqueduct over the Moselle, near Metz ; and the aqueduct of Segovia, in 
Old Castile. The Pont du Gard (of which we here give an engraving) 
was designed to convey the waters of tlie fountain of Aure to the town 
of Nismes, the ancient Nemau.->us. This aqueduct crosses the beautiful 
valley, and the stream of tlio river Garden, uniting two steep kills, by 
whion the valley is bounded at this place. It consists of two tiers of 
large arches, the lower of which arc eighty feet in span, and a tim'd tier 
of small arches, which support the trunk of the aqueduct. The channel 
for the water is above four feet wide, and five deep, and is lined witli 
oement tliree inches thick, and covered with a thin coating of red clay. 
The whole work, wuth the exception of the above-mentioned channel foi 
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the water, is built without mortar cr anj other cement ; and its eleva- 
tion above the bod of the river Garden, is not less than a hundred and 
fifty feet. The extremities of this splendid striictni’e are in a dilapidated- 
oondition, but the remainder is in a very good state of preservation. 



EXTIIAORDINAKY SriUATTON I'OK A TltEF. 

The Lower and ^liddle Lakes at Killarnoy arc separated by a penin- 
ftula, upon whieh stands the ruin of tlie Abbey of Muckross, which was. 
founded in 1410, and re-edilied in 1002. The ruin, wliieh consists of 
parts of the convent and church, is not remarkable either fur extent, or 
for beauty of workmanship, but its preservation, seclusion, beauty of 
situation, and accompanying venerable trees, render it one of the most 
interesting abbey remains in Ireland. The entire length of the church 
is about 100 feet, its breadth 24. The cloister, which consists of 
twenty-two arches, ten of them semi -circular, and twelve pointed, is 
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the best presoived portion of the abbey. In the centre grows a magni* 
tioent yew-tree, os represented in our engraving, which covers as a roof 
the whole area ; its circumference is thirteen feet, and its height in pro- 
portion. It is more tlian probable tliat the tree is coeval with the aboey, 
and that it was jdanted by the hands of the monks who first inhabited 
the building. It is believed by the common people that any person 
daring to pluck a braiicli, or in any way attempting to injure this tree, 
will not be alive on that day twelvemonth. 

PRAYING BY MACHINERY. 

Mr. Moorcroft informs us, in his ‘‘Journey to Lake Manasawara, in 
Undes, a province in Little Thibet,” that the inhabitants used the fol- 
lowing most extraordinary wav of sapng their prayers : — It is done by 
motion, which mav be effected by tlie powers of steam, wind, or water. 
A large hollow cylinder, like a drum, is erected, within which is inclosed 
all the written prayers the people choose to offer, and then it is set going, 
by being wliirled round its owm axis ; thus saving the trouble of repeat- 
ing them. Mr. Turner, whose travels in Tliibet are before the j)ublic, 
corroborates the account of these whirligigs. They are common, also, 
among the Monguls, the Calmucks, and the Kalkas ; so that the engi- 
neers for these pious wheels must have a tolerably extensive trade, as 
this national mode of worship is naturally liable to wear out. But even 
this mode is innocence itsedf, compared with that of a set of savages, who 
pray people to deuih ; for Lisiansky, in his Voyage round the World, 
giv'cs us an account of an extra-religious sect, in the Sandwich Islands, 
who arrogate to themselves the j)ower of praying j>coplc to death. Who- 
soever incurs their displeasure, receives notice that the homicide-litany 
is about to begin ; and such are the eflects of imagination, that the very 
notice is freiniently sufficient, witfi these weak people, to produce the 
effect, or to drive them to acts of suicide. 

TOPING IN THE LAST CENTURY. 

At a Somersetshire liunt dinner, seventy years since, thirteen toasts 
used to be drunk in strong beer ; then every one did as he liked. Some 
members of the hunt occasionally drank a glass of wine at the wind up, 
who were not themselves ]»reviously wound up. In country towns, after 
a dinner at one o’clock P.M., friends used to meet to discuss the local 
news over their glasses of strong beer, the merits of which furnished a 
daily theme. At Lampton one knot of gentlemen took four times the 
duration of the Trojan war, and even then failed to settle wliich of the 
party brewed the best beer. 

A FINE OLD SOLDIEB. 

Jeremiah Atkins, of the Scar, near liroinyard, Herefordshire, died in 
3796, aged 102. He had been a soldier tfiiuugh all the earliiT periods of 
his maniiood, and had seen much service ; was present at the taking of 
Martinico, and at the Havannab ; and, on one occasion, being taken 
prisoner by the Indians of Korth America, was very near being scalped^ 
as he was only rescued at the moment tiiey were about to perform the 
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operation. He was likewise at the taking of Crown Point, in America, 
and in the battle of J'ontenoy with the l5uke of Cumberland, whom be 
also accompanied in his resistance to the advance of the Scotch rebels, 
being in several of the skirmishes and battles fought on that occasion. 
He afterwards went again to America, and took part in the storming of 
Quebec, when Wolfe was killed. The last battle in which he was en- 
gaged was that of Toumay, in Flanders. This extraordinary man re- 
tained the full use of all his natural faculties, save hearing:, to the yary 
close of his life. 


FALLACY OF THE YIRTUES OF A SEVENTH SON. 

It is believed that a seventh son can cure diseases, but that a seventh 
«on of a seventh son, and no female child born between, can cure the 
king’s eril. Such a favoured individual is really looked on with vene- 
ration. An artist visiting Axminster in 1828, noticing the indulgence 
grant(?d to one urchin in preference to others, and seeing something pur- 
ticular in this child, addressed his mother as follows: — “ This little man 
appears to be a favourite: I presume he is your little Benjamin.” 
** lie’s a seventh son, sir,” said the mother. Afiectingan air of surprise, 
I expressed myself at the instant as being one very anxious to know what 
a seventh son could do? The mother, a very civil woman, told me that 

she did think, to cure all diseases, should be the seventh son of a 
seventh son ; but many folk do come to touch my son^ In April, 1826, 
a respectable looking woman was engaged in collecting a penny from 
each of thirty voung women, unmarried ; the moiicv to be laid out in 
purchasing a si her ring, to cure her son of epileptic fits. I'he money 
was to he freely ^^iven, without any consideration, or else the charm 
would have been destroyed. The young women gave their pence, be- 
cause it would have been a pity for the lad to continue afflicted if the 
charm would cure him. 

SELF-NOTTRISHMENT. 

That animals may sometimes be kept alive for a long time solely on 
nourishnieut supplied from their own bodies, is erident from the fact 
that after a great fall of earth on one occasion from the clifi’ at Dover, 
which buried a whole family, a hog was found alive five months and 
nine days after it had thus been buried I It weighed about seven 
score wfien the accident happened, and had wasted to about thirty 
pounds, but was likely to do well. 

CHINESE METHOD OF FISHING. 

There is nothing more extraordinary in the history of the difieront 
nations of the world than the ingenuity of the Chinese. They are the 
most handy people on the face of the earth, and the lower orders are just 
as clever as the higher. A proof of this may bo seen at a fishing village 
wliicli is cH'ntiguous to the town of Victoria, in Hong Kong. It remains 
in much the same state as that in which it existed prior to the British 
occupation t>l the island. Old worn-out boats, and torn mat-sails, bam- 
boos and dried rushes, — these are the principal materials employed in 
the constructiou of their domiciles. The fishing boats are most inge- 
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nknxs]^ btiiltr Each of these has a long projecting bamboo, which is 
rigged out the stem in the form of a bowsprit, only working on a 

pivot. From the extremit}^ of this outrigger, a strong rope comm- 
unicates with a balance -board, that exactly poises the bamboo out- 
rigger, when tho net is immersed in water, and the hsherman has 
only to walk up and down this plank to raise the net and let it 
drop again in the water. But opposite to the island, and on many 
of the little insular rocks which constitute the ‘‘ten thousand isLes,’' 
of which the emperor of China, amongst his vast pretensions to titles, 
lays claim to be lord, fishing is conducted on a larger scale, though 
worked upon the same principles. Huge poles are driven into the ground 
where the water is comparatively shallow', and leading ropes, which pass 
over a block-wheel inserted in the tops of these ix)les, communicate at 
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one end with large circular nets, (constructed somew'hat in the shape of 
a funnel, the upper riui being attuclied to floats, whilst from the centre 
are pendant weights,) the other end being fastened on shore to a balance 
plank, which the weight of one man sufliecs to w’ork. 

MOSaUK OF OMAU. 

The opposite engraving represents the Groat Mosque at Jerusalem. It 
is built on the exact site of Solomon’s Temple, and takes its name from 
its oiiginal founder, the Caliph Omar. It is a Tui’ki&h edifice, and is 
devoted to the worship of Mahomet. 

Titus having taken Jerusalem in the second year of Vespasian’s reign, 
not one stone was left upon another of that Temple where Cluist had 
done such glorious things, and tho destruction of which he had jure- 
dicted. TVken the Calijjh Omar took Jerusalem, in 636 A.n., it appeal's 
that the site of the Temple, with the exception of a very small port, 
had been abandoned by tne Christians. Said-Eben-Batriok, an 
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liistorian, relates that the Caliph applied to the Patriarch Semhronius, 
and enquired of him what would be the most proper place at Jerusalem 
for building a mosque. Sophronius conducted him to the ruins of Solo- 
mon’s Temple. Omar, delighted with the opportunity of erecting a 
mosque on so celebrated a spot, caused the ground to be cleared, and 
the earth to be removed from a large rock, where God is said to have 
conversed with Jacob. From that rock the new mosque took its name 
of Gamoat-el-Sakhra, and became almost as sacred an object to tlie 
Mussulmans, as the mosques of Mecca and Medina. The Caliph El- 
Oulid contributed still more to the embellishment of El-Sakhra, and 
covered it with a dome of copper, gilt, taken from a church at Balbeck. 
In the sequel, the crusaders converted the Temple of Maliomet into a 
eanctuary of Christ ; but when Saladin re-took Jerusalem, he restored, 
this edifice to its original use. 

The form is an oct^on, cither side being seventy feet in width ; it ii 
entered by four spacious doors, the walls are white below, intermingled 
with blue, adorned with pilasters, but above, it is faced with globed 
tiles of various colours. IFe interior is described as paved with grey 
marble, the plain walls are covered with the same material in white. It 
contains many noble columns, in two tiers. The dome is painted, and 
gilt in arabesque, whence depend antique vessels of gold and silver ; im - 
mediately beneath it stands a mass of limestone, reported to have Mien 
from heaven when tlie spirit of prophecy commenced. On this sat tba 
destroying angel, during tlie slaughter caused by David’s numbering thG 
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people. Prom this Mahomet ascended to heaven. Within the storied 
walls, moreover, are the scales for weighing the souls of men, the shield 
of Mahomet, and other relics, besides the entrance to the infernal 
regions ; seventy thousand angels ever guard the precious stone. 

Entrance to this hallowed edifice has been gained only by two or 
three Europeans ; indeed, the Turks will not allow infidels to approach 
the sacred enclosure around it, which measures about sixteen hundred 
feet in length, by one thousand in width, and is adorned with fountains, 
orange, cypress, and other trees. 

The mosque itself is esteemed the finest piece of Saracenic architec- 
ture in existence, far surpassing St. Sojihia m braiity. Its view, com- 
bined with the distinguished monuments in the City of the Saltan, in 
Egjmt, Greece, and Italy, strongly induces a belief in the accuracy of 
an able article in the Quarterly Ilex'ievOy in which the origin of the five 
predominant styles of architecture throughout the world, viz., the By- 
zantine, Chinese, Egyptian, Grecian, and Gothic are assigned respec- 
tively to the convex and concave curves, to the oblique, horizontal, and 
perpendicular lines. 

A COTJPLE OF ECCENTRICS. 

Mr. Day, the eccentric founder of Fairlop fair, had a housekeeper, who 
had lived with him for thirty years, and was equally eccentric. She had 
two very strong attachments ; one to her wedding-ring and garments, 
and the other to tea. When she died, Mr. Day would not permit her 
rin^j to be taken off ; he said, If that was attera])ted, she would come 
to life a^ain and directed that she should be buried in her wedding- 
suit, ana a pound of tea in each hand ; and these directions \vere lite- 
rally obeyed. 

THE UNIVEItSALITV OF TAXATION. 

The following extract, from the Edinhuryh RerieWy is not inappro- 
priate to our pages, inasmuch as it is both a rare specimen of cfllective 
composition, and also serves to show us w hat the state of taxation was 
ill England even within the last forty years. — Taxes upon every article 
which enters into the moutli, or covers the back, or is placed upon the 
feet — taxes upon every thing which it is pleasant to sec, W*ar, feel, smell, 
or taste — taxes upon warmth, light, and locomotion — taxes on every- 
thing on earth, and the waters under the earth — on every thing that 
comes from abroad, or is growm at home — taxes on the law material- 
taxes on every fresh value tiiat is added to it by the industry of man — 
taxes on the sauce which pam]>er’s man’s appetite, and the drug that 
restores him to health — on the ermine which decorates the judge, and the 
rope which hangs the criminal — on the poor man’s salt, and the rich 
man’s spice — on the brass nails of the coffin, and the rihrinds of the bride 
at bed or board, couchant or leranty we must pay ; — the schoolboy whips 
his taxed toji — the beardless youth manages his taxed horse, with a taxed 
bridle, on a taxed road: — and the dying Englishman, pouring his medi- 
cine, wTiich has paid seven per cent., into a spoon that has paid fifteen 
per cent., fiings tiimself back upon his chintz bed, which has paid twenty* 
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two per cent. — ^makes his will on an eight-pound stamp, and expires in 
the arms of an apothecary, who has paid a hcense of an hundred pounds 
l*ur tlie privilege of putting him to death. His whole property is then 
immediately taxed from two to ten per cent. Besides the probate, large 
fees are demanded for burying him in the chancel ; his virtues are 
lianded dowm to posterity on taxed markle ; and he is then gathered to 
lus fathers — to be taxed no more. 

SHAM ITiOPUETS. 

William Uackett, a fanatic of the sixteenth century, after a very ill 
life, turned prophet, and signified the desolation of England. He pro- 
J)he^ied at York and at Lincoln ; where, for his boldness, he was whipped 

S ublicly, and condemned to be banished. He had an extraordinary 
ucncy oi speech, and much assurance in his prayers ; for he said, that 
if all England should pray for rain, and he shoulci pray to the contrary, 
it should not rain. Hackett had two brother-prophets joined with him, 
Edward Coppingcr, named the prophet of mercy, and Henry Arthington, 
tlie prophet of judgment. Coppingcr, the merciful prophet, declared that 
Hackett W’as tiie sole monarch of Europe ; and at length they proclaimed 
him, July 16, 1592. On the 28th of the same month, however, the 
monarch of the whole earth, who had also personated disunity, was 
hanged and quartered. Coj)pinger famished himself in prison, and Ar- 
tliington was pardoned, Fitz Simon relates, that in a quarrel Hackett 
had at Oundle, He tlirew down his adversary, and bit ofr his nose ; and, 
instead of returning it to the surgeon, w'ho pretended to set it on again, 
wliile the w^ound w^os fresh, ate Hackett, on the scatibld, made a blas- 
phemous prayer, wEieh is recorded by Fitz Simon and Camden, too horrid 
to be repeated. He haU'd Queen Elizabeth, and tried to deprive her of 
her crowui ; he confessed to the judges that he had stabbed the effigies of 
this princess to tlie heart, writh an iron pin ; and a little before he was 
hanged, being an accomplished swearer, he cursed her with all manner of 
imprecations. 

HOOKING A noy inste\t) of a fish. 

About five and thirty years ago, as Mr. George Moor wms fishing in tha 
river Tyne at ripew’clTgate, Gateshead, ho espied something in the water 
wdiich seemed like a drowmed dog, but the day being clear, and the suR 
shining, he thought he perceived a face, upon which he threw his line 
to it (w'hich had but three hairs at the hook) and hooked a coat, by which 
he found it was a bo}", but the hook loosing hold, he again oast his line 
and struck him in the temple and drew liim to the shore, and in lc&s 
than quarter of an hour he revived, 

CniLDllEN OF AGED TARENTS, 

Margaret Krasiowna, of the village of Koninia, Poland, died 1763, aged 
108. The following extraordinary circumstances are stated, by Eaton, 
as connected with the life of this woman ; — ‘‘At the age of ninetj^-four 
slie married her tliird husband, Gaspard Raycolt, of the village of CTwous- 
tin,, then aged one hundred and fn’e. During the fourteen years they 
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liTed together she brought him two boys and a girl ; and, what i§ very 
remarkable, these three children, from their very birth, bore evident 
marks of the old of their parents — their hair being grey, and a vacuity 

appearing in their gums, like that which is occasioned by tlie loss of 
t^th, though they never bad any. They had not strength enough, even 
08 they grew up, to chew solid food, but lived on bread and vegetables, 
they were of a proper size for their age, but their backs were bent, their 
complexions sallow, witli all the other external sym]»toms of decrepitude. 
Though most of these particulars,” he adds, “ may appear fabulous, they 
are certified by the parish registers. The village oi (hwouszin is in the 
district of Stenzick, in the palatinate of Sendonier. Gaspard llaycolt, 
the father, died soon after, aged llti.” 

si:rrrxirE-iL vasi: from feru. 

The vessel of wliicli the annexed is an engra\'ing, was token from the 
tomb of one of tlie ancient inhabitants of Peru ; the subjects of the Incas, 

or princes who ruled ovex ih&t 
country before it was conquered 
by the Spaniards. Vases of this 
suit were probably placed in the 
sepulchres of the IVruTiaiis to 
contain the ashes of tlie dead, or 
oflerings to their disembodied 
spirits ; — usages which are fami- 
liar to U8 through the frequent 
allusions to them wliioh we meet 
with in the works of the poets of 
ancient Konxe, and the discovery 
of urns and lochr^'matories in 
Jvoman tombs which have been 
in our own and other cemetries. 
The specimen wliich we have 
engraved is quadruple, but forms one vessel. 

FIRST IRON 

Hie first cannon was cast in Sussex in 1535. In after years bonds 
were taken in £1,000 from the owners of the charcoal furnaces, that 
none should be sold till a license lor the sale or issue of the ordnance had 
been procured. Fears were eiitcrtaiiied that the enemy would purohaflo 
them. 

PROLIFIC Axrrnoa. 

^ No one need despair, after the following instance, of shining in quan- 
tity, if not in quality : — llans Sacks was a Nuremberg shoemaker, born 
there in 1494; he was instructed, by the master-singers of those days, 
in the praiseworthy art of poetry ; he, therefore, continued to make verses 
and shoes, and plays and niiinps, bo{»ts and books, until the seventy- 
wventh year of nis age ; wmen he t^>ok an inventory of his poetical stock 
trade, and found, according to his narrative, that his works filled 
folio volumes, all written with his own hand ; and oozuisted of 
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fwuT thousand two hundred mastership songs, two hundred and eight 
comedies, tragedies, and farces (some of which were extended to seven 
acts), one thousand suven hundred fables, tales, and miscellaneous poems, 
and Bc vent 3 ’ -three devotional, militar 3 % and love songs ; making a sum 
total of six thousand and forty -eight pieces, great and smalL” Out of 
tlie.se, we are informed, he culled as maii\" as tilled three mass}' folios, 
which were published in the ytiar looS-Gl ; and, another edition being 
called for, he increased this tliree volumes folio abridgement of his works, 
in tliG second, from his other works. None but Lope de Vega exceeded 
him in quant it}’ of rliyme-making. 



1 . 3 . 3 . 

TUE AllT OF rOTTERT IN CHINA. 

The Chinese ttaditions carry back the practice of the potter’s art to a 
vei^ remote epo^h. Father hlntrecolles, a French missionary, resided in 
C’hina at the beginning of the last century, and his letters published in 
Paris, in 1741, sit^iply some curious and interesting information on this 
subject. Writing in 1712, he says that at that time ancient porcelain was 
very highly priy.ovl, and bore large prices. Articles were extant which 
'wrs 1 reputed to have belonged to tlio Emperors Yao and Chun, two of 
most ancient mentioned in tlie Cliiiiese annals. Yao reigned in 
and Chun in 2255 before Christ. Other authorities place the 
reign of Chun in 2600 before Christ. It appears from the researches of 11 
Stanislaus Julian that, from tlie time oi the Emperor Iloang-ti, who 
reigned 2698 to 2599 before Clirist, there had alwmys existed a public 
bearing the title of the Intendant of Pottery, ana that it wai 
'iRder the reign of Hoang-ti that the potter’s art was invented by Eonen 
It is also certain that porcelain, or fine pottery, was common In 
1 in the time of the Emperors Han, 163 b.c. 
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In digging the foundations of the palaces, erected by the dynasties of 
Han and Thang, from 163 n.c. to 903 a. i>. great quantities of ancient 
vases were found which were of a pure whiteness, but exhibited little 
beauty of form or fabrication. It was only under the djmasty of Song, 
that is to sav, from 960 to 1278 a.d., that Chinese porcelain began to 
attain a high degree of perfection. 

Further evidence of the antiquity of the i)otter’s art in China, as well 
as of the existence of intercommunication between that country and 
Fg}q)t, is supidied by the discoveries of Kossellina, Wilkinson, and others, 
who found numerous vases of Chinese fabrication, and bearing Chinese 
inscriptions, in the tombs at Thebes. Professor ]tos.seilini found a small vaso 
of Chinese porcelain ^vith a painting of a flower on one side, and on the 
>ther Chinese characters not differing much from those used at tlie pre- 
sent day. The tomb was of the time of the Pharaohs, a little later than 
the eighteenth d’vnasty. 

This vase, wuth its Chinese inscription, is represented in Fig. 1, from 
an exact cast made by Mr. Francis Davis. 

Another of the Cliinesc vases, found in the Theban tombs, is repre- 
sented in Fig. 2. This is pres(*r\’ed in the Museum of the Louvre. The 
shape of the vase is that of a flat-sided flask. A side view is given in 
Fig. 3. 

These flasks are very small. The engravings represent them of their 
proper dimensions. Mr. Wilkinson thinks it probable that they were 
nrouj^ht to Egypt from India, the Egy]»tian8 having had commercial 
relations with that country at a very remote epoch, and that they 
came not as pieces of porcelain, but as vessels containing some articles 
of importation. 

STRONG ATTACHMENT TO SMOKING. 

The following is a curious case of extreme fondness for smoking in a 
very poor and very old man. In the year 1810, there died in Dartford 
workhouse, aged lOG, one John Gib.sori. .He had been an inmate of the 
house for ten years, and till within two months of his death used daily 
perambulate the town. His faculties were entire to the last. He was 
•o much attached to smoking, that he requested his pipe, together with 
his walking-stick, might bo placed in ms coffin, which request was 
complied with. 

LXTRAOIIDINAKY LETTER. 

The following strange and curious epistle, we are assured, was sent to 
a surgeon of eminence by a malefactor who had been sentenced to death. 
It has a degree of charactfT and qiiaintness about it which is rarely 
found in the letters of convicts. Whether or not the surgeon complied 
with liis request we do not know. 

Sir, — Being informed that yon are the only surgeon in this county, 
in the habit of dissecting dead bodies — being very poor, I am desirous 
of passing what remains to mo of life, wuth as much comfort as my unhappy 
condition admits of. In all probability I shall bo executed in the course 
of a month; ha^nng no friend to intercede for me, nor even to afford 
me a morsel of broad, to keep body and soul together till the fatal mo- 
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jit arrives, I beg you will favour me with a visit ; I am desirous of 

disposing of my body, which is healthy and sound, for a moderate sum 
of money. It shall bo delivered to you on demand, being persuaded 
that on the day of general resurrection, I shall as readily tind it in your 
lalK>ratory, as if it were deposited in a tomb. Your speedy answer will 
much oblige your obedient servant, James Brown.’* 

A MATTRESS FOR A BANK. 

In the month of April, 1822, Mrs. Motley, broker. Bed ford- street, 
North Shields, purchased an old mattress for 2s. from a shipowner, who 
was going to reside with his daughter ; in arranging some })apcrs a few 
days ago, he found a document in the hand- WTi ting of his deceased wife, 
not intended for his perusal, but that of her son by a former husband, 
in which it was stated that property to a considerable amount was de- 

S ositod in the said mattress. His daughter in consequence waited on 
[rs. Motley, and offered her a few shillings to return it. Mrs. M. 
naturally supposed that this seeming generosity was not without a cause, 
but having sold it to a Mrs. Hill for 3s., for a small consideration she 
regained possession of the prize, but on entering her house the original 
proprietor and a constable were ready to receive her, and without 
ceremony cut open the mattress, when a purse, said to contain lOOgs., 
two gloves tilled with current silver coin, several valuable rings, trinkets, 
silver spoons, &c., were discovered. Mrs. Hill had considerably reduced 
the mattress to fit a small bedstead without finding the hidden treasure. 

ARCmTECTURE FOR EARTHQUAKES. 

Sumatra is one of the largest islands in the Indian Archipelago, and 
the houses of the inhabitants are deserving of notice, inasmuch as they 
furnish a correct and curious specimen of the style of building, which 
the frequent occurrence of earthquakes renders tne safest in the coun- 
tries where such visitations are common. 

The frames of the houses are of wood, the under-plates resting on 
pillars six or eight feet high, which have a sort of capital, but no base, 
and are wider at top than at bottom. The people appear to have no 
idea of architecture as a science, though much ingenmty is often shown 
in working up their materials. The general appearance of their houses 
is accurately represented in the annexed plate. For the floorings they 
lay whole bamboos, four or five inches in diameter, close to each other, 
and fasten them at the ends to the timbers. Across these are laid laths 
of split bamboo, about an inch wide and of the length of the room, which 
are tied down with filaments of the rattan, and over these are usually 

S read mats of different kinds. This sort of flooring has an elasticity 
aiming to strangers when they first tread on it. 

The sides of the houses ore generally closed in with bamboo, opened 
and rendered flat by notching or splitting the circular joints on the out- 
ride, chipping away the corresponaing divisions within, and lading it to 
dry in the sun pressed down with weights. This is sometimes nailed to 
the upright timoers or bamboos, but in the country parts it is more com- 
monly interwoven or matted in breadths of six inches, and a piece or 
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sheet formed at once of the size required. In some plaoes they nee te 
the same purpose tlie inner bark procured from some particular trees* 
When they prepare to take it, the outer bark is first tom or cut away ; 
the mner is then marked out with a proper tool to the requisite size, 
usually three cubits by one ; it is afterwards beaten for some time with 
a heavy stick to loosen it from the stem, and being |>eeled off, laid in the 
Buu to diy, care being taken to prevent its warping. The bark used ill 
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building has nearly the texture and hardness of wood ; hut the pliable 
and delicate bark of which clotliing is made is procured from a bastard 
•pecies of the bread-fruit. 

The most general mode of covering houses is with the leaf of a kind of 
palm called mpaK These, before they are laid on, are formed into 
sheets about five feet long, and as deep as the length of the leaf will ad- 
mit, which is doubled at one end over a slip or lath of bamboo. They 
are then disposed on the roof so that one sheet shall lap over the other^ 
and are tied to the bamboos which serve for rafters. 

THE NOSS nr SHETLANI). 

Off Bressay is the most remarkable of the rock phenomena of Shetlandf 
file N«j8g, a small high island, with a flat summit, girt on all sides \rj 
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ra Ildic^^la^ walls of rock. It is only 500 feet in length, and 170 
and rises abruptly from the sea to the height of feet. The 
communication with the coast of Bressay is maintained by strong ropes 
stretched across, along which a cradle or wooden chair is run, in which 
the passenger is seated. It is of a size sufficient for conveying across a 
man and a sheep at a time. The purpose of this strange contrivance is 
to give th® tenant tlie benefit of putting a few sheep upon the Holm, the 
top of which is level, and affords good pasture. The animals are 



CRXDLB or WOSS. 


traneported in the cradle, one at a time, a sliojffierd holding them upon 
his knees in crossing. 

The temptation of getting access to the numberless eg^ and young 
of the sea- fowl which whiten the surface of the Holm, joined to the 
promised reward of a cow, induced a hardy and adventurous fowler, 
about two centuries a^jo, to scale the cliff of the Holm, and establish a 
connexion by ropes with the neighbouring main island. Having driven 
two stakes into the rock and fastened his ropes, the desperate man was 
entreated to avail himself of the communication thus established in 
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returning across the gulf. But this he refused to do, and in attempting 
to descend the way he had climbed, he fell, and perished by his fool- 
hardiness. 

SWALLOWED VP BY AN EARTHQUAKE AND THROWN OUT AGAIN. 

A tombstone in the island of Jamaica has the following inscription:— 

Here lieth the body of Lewis Galdy, Esq., who died on the 22nd of 
September, 1737, aged 80. He was bom at Montpellier, in France, 
which place he left lor his religion, and settled on this island, where, in 
the great earthquake, 1C72, he was swallowed up, and by the wonderful 
providence of God, by a second shock was thrown out into the sea, where 
he continued swimming until he was taken up by a boat, and thus mi- 
raculously preserved. He afterwards lived in great reputation, and 
died universally lamented.’^ 

CUSTOMS OF THE BORDER BETWEEN ENGLAND AND SCOTLAND. 

In the courts held by the lords wardens of the Marches, a jury was 
established : the English lord chose six out of Scotland, and the Sootoh 
six out of England. The defendant, upon the trials, was acquitted upon 
his own oath ; these oaths are singular : we transcribe them. — 1. Juror’s 
Oath. You shall clean no bills worthy to be fouled : you shall foul no 
bills worthy to be cleaned ; but shall do that which appeareth with truth, 
for the maintenance of truth, and suppressing of attempts. So help you 
God. — 2. Plaintiff’s Oath. You shall leue (little) price make, and 
truth say, what your goods were w^orth at the time of their taking, to 
have been bought and sold in the market, taken all at one time, and that 
you know no other recovery but this. So help you God. — 3. Defendant’s 
Oath. You shall swear, by heaven above you, hell beneath you, by 
your part in Paradise, by all that God made in six days and seven nights, 
and by God himself, you are whart and sackless, of art, part, way, witt- 
ing, ndd, kenning, having, or reciting, of any of the goods and chatties 
named in this bill. So help you God. These oaths and proceedings 
arose from the frequent incursions of both Scotch and English, on both 
•ides the wall, to where they had no right. 

TURKISH MODE OF REPARATION. 

On April 25th, 1769, at Constantinople, the Turks were removing the 
standard of Mahomet, making a grand procession through the city ; all 
Cliristrans, upon this occasion, were forbid to aj>pear in tlie streets or at 
their windows. But the wife and daughter of the Imperial minister, 
being excited by curiosity, placed themselves at a secret \rindow to ob- 
serve the procession ; which was no sooner discovered by the Turks, than 
they attacked the ambassador’s house, and endeavourea to force an en- 
trance. But the servants of the minister opposing them, well-armed, a 
dreadful fra} ensued, in which no less than one hundred persons lost 
their lives, and the ambassador’s lady was very severely treated. Somu 
of the rioters dragged her down into the court-yard, and made prepara- 
tions to strangle her; when a party of Janissaries, who were despatched 
to her assistance by an aga in the neighbourhood, happily came aM pa»- 
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«erved her. Upon complaint being made of this outrage, by her husband, 
to the gi and vizier, that minister expressed great sorrow for the insult 
that had been offered, and assured him he should have all the reparation 
it was possible to procure. A few hours after the vizier sent the Impe- 
rial minister a rich present of jewels for his lady, and a hag^ which wcb 
found to contain the heads of tne three principal rioters, 

nAIR TURNED GREY BY FRIGHT. 

There is an interesting anecdote of a boy, in one of the rudest parts of 
the County of Clare, in Ireland, who, iu order to destroy some eaglets, 
lodged in a hole ont' hundred feet from the summit of a rock, w^hich rose 
foiu* hundred feet perpendicular from the sea, caused himself to be sus- 
jKinded by a rope, witli a scimitar in liis hand for his defence, should he 
jiieet with an attack from the old ones ; which precaution was found 
necessary ; for no sooner had his comiKinions lowered him to the nest, 
i ban one of the old eagles made at him with great fury, at which he 
struck, but, unfortunately missing his aim, nearly cut through the rope 
that supported him. Describing his horrible situation to his comrades, 
they cautiously and safely drew him up ; when it was found that his 
hair, which a (|ijarter of an hour before was a dark auburn, was changed 
to grey. 

3n:MORAliLE SNOW-STORM. 

The following eharacteristic account is taken literatim from the parish 
register of the village of Youlgravc in Derbyshire : — ‘^This year 1614-5 
Jan. 16 began the greatest snow which ever fell unpon the earth, within 
man’s raomorj’c. It cover'd the earth live quarters deep uppon the playne. 
And for hcapes or drifts of snow, they worn very deep, so that passengers, 
both horse and foot, nassed over rates hedges and walles.. It fell at ten 
severall t vines, and the last was tlie greatest, to the groate admiration and 
fear of all the land, for it came from the foure p^* of the world, so that all 
e’ntryes were full, yea, the south ])'te as well as these mountaynes. It con- 
tinued by daily cncreasing unti Ithe 12“* day of March, (without the sight 
of any earth, cyther uppon hillcs or valleys) uppon w‘‘‘ daye, being the 
Lordes day, it l^egan to decrease ; and so by little and little consumed 
and Avast ed uAvay, till the eight and twentvth day of May, for then all 
the hcajics or drifts of snow were consumeef, except one uppon Kinder- 
Scout, w'*‘ lay till Witson week.’’ 

HOADS IN 1780. 

A squire from the neighbour hood of Glastonbury, journeying to Sarum 
in his carriage, about 1780, took care that his footman was provided with 
a good axe to lop off any branches of trees that might obstruct the pro- 
gress of the vehicle. 

WONDERFUL PEDESTRIAN FEAT. 

Caj>tain Cochrane, wdio set out from St. Petersburg in May, 1820, to 
walk through the interior of Russia to the cast of Asia, with a view of 
ttsccrlaining the* fact of a north-east cape, travelled at the rate of fortp* 
ihree miles a dotj fo' one hundred and Ucentg-three successive duys„ H« 
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afterwards walked upwards of four hundred miles without meeting a 
human being. Wherever he went he seems to have accommodated him- 
self to the habits of the people, however rude and disgusting. With the 
Kalmucks, he eat horse-flesh, elks, and wolves ; and with the Tchutski 
he found as little difliculty in pastiiiing upon bears, rein-deer, and rau^ 
frozen Jishy the latter of which he considered a gi*eat delicacy. 

BOOK-SaAPKD W'ATCII. 

The unique curiosity, of wdiich the annexed is an accnrale represen- 
tation, was one of the choicest rarities of the Bernal collection, and 

is, therefore, highly a]>prn])riato 
to our pages. It onei; belonged 
to, and was made for, Bogislaus 
XIV., Jhiko of Ponierania, in 
the time of Giistavus Adolphus. 
On the dial-side there is an en- 
grav('d inscription of the Duke 
and his titles, with tiie date 
1027, and the engi-aving of his 
armorial hearings ; on the hack 
of the case tlu*i’(3 arc engraved 
tAvo male portraits, buildings, 
&c. ; the dial-j^)late is of silvir, 
chased in reliel ; the iu^di^s are 
chased with birds and foliage. 
This w’litch has apparently two 
.separate movements, and a largo 
bell ; at llie back, over the btdl, 
the metal is oni amen tally pierced 
in a circle, wdth a dnq^on and 
other devices, and the sides are 
pierced and engraved in scrolls. It bears the malcer’s name, Diouistus 
Hessichti.^* 

THE RXJLINO PASSION. 

Mr. Henry Stribling, farmer, who died at Goodleigb, near Jlarnstapkv 
August 1st, 1800, in the eightieth year of his age, was one of the great- 
est fox-hunters in Devonshire, and had collected such a number of foxes 
pads, all of which he had himself cut of]‘ when in at the death, that they 
entirely covered his stable dour and door-posts. At his owm particular 
request, a pad was placed in each of his hands in his coffin, and he wai 
attended to the grave by the huntsmen and whippers-in of the pack® 
with which he had hunted. 

EDICTS AGAINST FIDDLEBS. 

An idea may he formed of the strictness with which all popular amuse- 
ments were j>rohibited when the Puritans had the ascendancy, from the 
fact that in 1656-7 Oliver Cromwell prohibited all ja rsons callea tiddlers or 
mmstreLs from playing, hddling, or making music in any imiy ale-honae. 
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or tavern, &c. If they proffered themselves or offered to make music, 
they were to be adjudged to be rogues, vagabonds, and sturdy vaga- 
bonds, and were to be proceeded against as such* 

SCENE OF DEHOLATION. 

The pass of Keim-an-eigh is one of the numerous wonders of nature. 
It is situated on the road from Macroom to Bantry, in the county of 






Cork, and %viuds througli a deep and narrow rocky dehle, about two 
English miles in length. Its name means, in Irish, “ The Path of the* 
Deer.” Perhaps, in no part of the kingdom, is there to be found a 
place 80 utterly desolate and gloomy. A mountain has been divided by 
some convulsion of nature, and the narrow pass is overhung on either 
side, as seen in our engraving, by perpendicular cliffs clothed in wild 
ivy and undervxiod, with, occasionally, a stunted yew-tiee or arbutua 
growing among them. At every step advance seems impossible — some 
huge rock jutting out into the path, or sweeping round it, seeming to oon- 
duct only to Rome barrier still more insunnountable ; while from ail cidctt^ 
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Tusli down tKe ‘‘wild fountains,” and forming for themselves a rugged 
channel, make their way onward, the first tributary to the gentle (uui 
fruitful Lee. Nowhere has Nature assumed a more apalling aspect, or 
manifested a more stern resolve to dwell in her own loneliness and gran- 
deur, undisturbed by an}" li\'ing thing ; for even the birds seem to shun 
solitude so awful, *and the hum of bee or chirp of grasshopper is never 
•heard within its precincts. 

TflE FinSr ENGLISH NUN. 

Face, widow of Edwin, king of Northumberland, is said to have been 
the first English min ; and the first nimiiery in England appears to have 
been at Barking, in Essex, which was founded by Erkenwald, Bishop 
of Ixindon, wherein he placed a number of Benedictine or black nuns. 
The most rigid nuns are those of St. Clara, of the order of St. Francis, 
lioth of which individuals were horn and lived in the same town : the 
nuns arc called poor Clares, and both they and tlie monks wear grey 
clothes. Abbesses had formerly seats in parliament. In one, held in 
•b94, says Spelman, they sat and deliberated, and several of them sub- 
scribed" the decrees made in it. They sat, savs Ingulnhiis, in a parlia- 
ment held in 800 . In the reigns of Henry fll. and Edward I. four of 
'them were summoned to a national council, viz those of Shaftsbury, 
Barking, Winchester, and Wilton. 

PRESENCE OF MIND — ESCAPE FROM A TIGER. 

In 1812, a party of British naval and military officers were dining in 
a jangle at some distance from Madras, when a ferocious tiger rushed in 
among them, seized a young midshipman, and fiung him across his back. 
In the first emotion of terror, the ollu-r otlicers had all snatched up their 
anus, and retired some paces from their assailant, who stood lashing lus 
sides with his tail, as if doubtful whether he should seize more prey, or 
retire with that which he had already secured. They knew that it is 
usual with the tiger, before he senzes his prey, to deprive it of life, by a 
pat on the head, whicli generally breaks the skull ; hut this is not his 
invariable practice. The little midshipman lay motionless on the back 
his enemy ; but yet the officers, who wei‘e imccrtain whether ho had 
received the mortal pat or not, -were afraid to fire, lest they should kill 
liiin togelhor with the tiger. While in this state of suspense, they per- 
ceived the hand of the youth gently move over the side of the animal^ 
and coneei\i ng the motion to result from the convulsive throbs of death| 
they were about to fire, when, to their utter astonishment, tlie tiger 
dropped stone dead; and their young friend sprung from the carcass, 
waving in tri urn p)i a bloody dirk drawn from the heart, for which he 
had been feeling with the utmost coolness and circumspection, when the 
^motion of his hand had been taken for a dying spasm. 

COST OP ARTICLES IN TIJE FOURTEENTH CENTUlir. 

Tlie following article is taken from Martiiis History of Theiford* It 
is copied from an original record in that borough, when John le Forester 
was mayor, in the tenth year of Edward tlie Third, a.d. 1336. It ia so 
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ha oiirions, os it exhibits an authentic account of the value of many 
«rtioles at that time ; being a bill, inserted in the town book, of the ex- 
penses attending the sending two light-horsemen from Thetford to th* 
mnojf which was to march against the Scots that year. 

£> dt 


To two men chosen to go into the army against Scotland 10 0 
For cloth, and to the tailor for making it into two gowns 0 6 11 

For two pair of gloves, and a stick or staff 0 0 2 

For two horses 1 L5 OJ 

For shoeing these horses 0 0 4 

For two pair of boots for the light-horsemen 0 2 8 

Paid to a lad for going with the mayor to Lenn (Lynn), 
to take care of the horses (the distance between 

Thetfbrd and I-.ynn is 53 miles 0 0 3 

To a boy for a letter at Lenn (viz., carrying it thither) .003 
Expenses for the horses of two light-horsemen for four 

days before they departed 0 1 0 


LAW A2?D ORDER IN THE STREETS OF LONDON IN 1733. 

What an extraordinary state of things does the following extract from 
the Weekly Register of December 8th, 1733, disclose I The stages and 
hackney-coaches actually made open war upon private carriages. The 
drivers,^* says the paragraph, ‘*are commissioned by their masters to 
annoy, sink, and destroy all the single and double horse-chaises they can 
conveniently meet with, or overtake in their way, \vithout regard to the 
lives or limBs of the persons who travel in them. What hav^oc these in- 
dustrious sons of blood and wounds have made within twenty miles of 
lAindon in the compass of a summer’s season, is best known by the articles 
of accidents in the newspapers : the miserable shrieks of women and chil- 
dren not being sufficient to deter the villains from doing what they call 
their duty to their masters ; for besides their daily or weekly wages, they 
have an extraordinary stated allowance for every chaise they can reverse, 
ditch, or bring by the road, as the term or phrase is,” Verily, we who 
live in the present day have reason to rejoice that in some things there 
is a decided improvement upon “ the good old times.” 

NEVER SLEEPING IN A BED. 

Chrislonher Pivett, of Die city of York, died 1796, aged 93. He was a 
carver and gilder by trade ; but during the early part of his life served 
in the army, and was in the retinue of the Duke of Cumberland, under 
whose command he took part in the battle of Fontenoy, as he did at tffie 
battle of Dettingon under the Earl of Stair ; he was likewise at the siege 
of Caidisle, and the great fight of Culloden. His house, after he hod 
scuttled at York, being accidentally burnt down, he formed the singular 
resolution of never again sleeping in a bed, lest he should be burned to 
death whilst asleep, or not have time sufficient, should such a misfortune 
again befall him, U> remove his pixiperty ; and this resolution he rigidly 
acted upon during the last forty years of his life. His practice was to re- 
pose upon the fioor, or on two ciiairs, or sittinar in a chair, but always 
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with his clothes on. Durin" the whole of this period he lived entirely 
slone, cooked his own victuals, and seldom admitted any one into hii 
habitation : nor would he ever disclose to any the place of his birth, or 
to whom he was related. He had many singularities, but possessed, po- 
litdoally as well as socially, a laudable spirit of independence, which he 
boldly manifested on several tryinf^ occasions. Amon^ other uneommon 
articles which composed the furniture of his dwelling:, was a human skull, 
which he left strict injunctions shoidd be interred with him. 


The subjoined en^:ravin^^ represents an ancient Gaelic Brotebe, which 
was made in the rei^n of (lueen Klizabeth, and once belonged to a High- 
land Chief, Maclean of Ijochbuy in the Isle of Mull, being formed of silver 
found on his estate. It is of circular form, scolioiied, and surrounded by 
small upright obelisks, each set with a pearl at top ; in the centre is a 
round crj’stalJine ball, considered a magical gem ; the t4)p may be taken off, 
showing a hollow, originally for rcliquea. On the reverse side of the 
brotche are engraved the names of the tlirco kings of (’ologne, with the 
word consKnimaiioti. It was probably a consecratt'd hvoteho, and worn 
not only fur the purpose of fastening the dress, but as an amidet. 



THE OOLYNOS OAK, 

Thb wonderful tree ^rew on the estate from which it takes its name, 
about four miles from Newport, Monmouth. It was purchased bj- Thomas 
Harrison, Em., in the year 1810, for lOo guineas, and was felled and 
converted by aim the same year. Five men were twenty days stripping 
and outtini^ it down ; and a pair of sawyers were etnnloyed 138 days in 
its oonvemon. The expense of stripping, felling, and sawing was £82, 
The trunk ol the tree was 9^ feet in diameter, and no saw oould be found 
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Long enotigh to cut it down ; two saws were therefore brazed together. 
The rings in its butt being reckoned, it was discovered that this tree had 
been improving upwards of 400 years ! and, as many of its lateral branches 
were dead, and some broken off*, it is presumed it must have stood a 
century after it had attained maturity. When standi^ it overspread 
452 square yards of ground, and produced 2,426 feet of timber. When all 
its paits were brought to market they produced nearly £600. 
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Thames, stands the ancient and far-famed Carfax Conduit, which for- 
merly stood as a kind of central point to the four principal streets of 
Oxford. Certain alterations requiring its removal, it was, with the most 
perfect propriety, presented to tne Earl Harcourt. 

It was built in 1610, by Otho Nicholson — a liberal and enterprising 
gentlemun — in order to supply the city with pure water, brought fjxta a 
hill above North Hinksey ; and although the conduit is removed, the 
pipes still remain, and aferd a partial supply that will be superseded by 
the new City Waterworks. It is a 8(juare, decorated in accordance with 
the taste of the time — mermaids holding combs and mirrors, and dragons, 
antelopes, unicorns, being scattered about, while the Empress Maude in 
introduced riding an ox over a ford, in allusion to the name of the city. 
The letters 0, N., the initials of the founder, are conspicuous ; while 
above the centres of the four arches are the cardinal virtues — Justice, 
Temperance, Fortitude, and Prudence. 

Carfax is from a Bishop of that name, who presided over the diocese 
of Tours in France, and died in the year 399. He was canonized, and 
is the tutelar saint of Carfax, or St. Martin’s church, in the city of 
Oxford. 

DESTEUCTIOX OF LIBRIKIES IN THE TIME OF HENRY VIII., AT TEE 
DISSOLUTION OF THE MONASTERIES. 

It is a circumstance well known, to every one at all conversant in 
English history, that the suppression of the lesser monasteries by that 
rapacious monarch Henry the Eighth took place in 1536. Bishop 
Fisher, when the abolition was first proposed in the convocation, 
strenuously opposed it, and told his brethren that this was fairly shew- 
ing the king how he might come at the great monasteries. “And so 
my lords,’’ continued he, “ if you grant the king these smaller monas- 
teries, you do but make him a handle whereby he may cut down all the 
cedars within your Lebanon,” Fisher’s fears were borne out by the 
subsequent act of Henry, who, afU'r quelling a civil commotion 
occasioned by the suppression of the lesser monasteries, immediately 
abolished the remainder, and in the whole suppressed six hundred and 
forty-five monasteries, of which twenty-eight had abbots who enjoyed 
scats in Parliament. Ninety colleges were demolished ; two thousand 
three hundred and seventry-four charities and free chapels, and one 
hundred and ten hospitals. The havoc that was made among the 
libraries cannot be better described than in the words of Bayle, Bishop 
of Ossory, in the preface to Leland’s “ New Year’s Gift to King Henry 
the Eighth.” 

“ A greate nombre of them whyche purchased those supersty chouse 
mansyons (monesteries) reserved of those librarye bookes, some to serve 
theyr jokes, some to secure thyr candlestyokes, and some to rubbe theyr 
bootes. Some they solde to the grossers and sope-sellers, and some they 
sent over see to tne book bynders, not in small nombre, but at tymes 
whole shyppes fhll to the wondcryngo of foren naoyons : ves ye 
uuiveraytes of thys realme are not alfe olere in this (ietostablo fact. 
Huv oorsed is hat boUye why oh seketh to bo fedde with suche ungodly® 
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/Jaynes, and so depe^e sliamotli hys natural conterye. I knowe a 
merchant manne whycne shall at thys tyme be namelesse, that boughte 
ye contentes of two noble lybraryes for forty shyllinges pryce : a shame 
it is to be spoken : Thys stuffe hath he occupyed in the stede of grey 
paper by the space of more than these ten yeares and yet he hath store 
ynoughc for as manye yeares to come. A prodygyouse example is thys 
to be abhorred of all men whvch love thyr nacyon as they shoulde do. 
The monkes kept them undre dust, ye ydlo headed prestes regarded them 
not, theyr latter owners have most shamefully abused them, and ye* 
covetouse merchantes have soldo them awaye into foren nacyons for 
moneye. 

CUHIOUa MENTAL AFFECTION. 

Sintjular faculties have been developed during Bomnambnlism in the^ 
mental condition. Thus a case is related of a woman in the Edinburgh 
infirmary who, during her paroxysm, not only mimicked the manner of 
the attendant pliysicians, but repeated correctly some of their prescrip- 
tions in Latin. 

Dr. Dyce, of Aberdeen, describes the case of a giid, in which this affec- 
tion began with fits of somnolency, which came upon her suddenly during 
the day, and from w’hich she could at first be roused by shaking or by 
being taken into the open air. During these attacks she was in the 
habit of talking of things that seemed to pass before her like a dreaip., 
and was not at the time sensible of anything that was said to her. On 
one occasion she repeated the entire o? the baptismal service, and con- 
cluded >vith an extemnore prayer. In her subsequent paroxysms she 
began to understand w nat was said to her, and to answer with a con- 
siderable degree of consistency, though these replies were in a certain 
measure iiilliienced b}' lier hallucination. She also became capable of 
foilowung her usual employment during her paroxysm. At one time sho 
would lay out the table for breakfast, and lepeatedly dress herself and 
the children, her eyes remaining shut the w hole time. The remarkable 
circumstance was now^ discovered, that, during the paroxysm, she had a 
distinct recollection of what had taken place in former attacks, thougli 
she had not the slightest recollection of it during the intervals. She was 
taken to church daring the paroxysm, and attended the service with 
appai-eut devotion, and at one time was so affected by the sermon that 
she actually shed tears ; yet in the interval she had no recollection w^hat- 
ever of the circumstance, but in the following paroxysm she gave a most 
distinct account of it, and actually ropoatea the passage of the sermon 
that had so much affected her. This sort of somnambulism, relating dis- 
tinctly to two periods, has been called, perhaps erroneously, a state of 
double consciousness. 

This girl described the paroxysm as coining on with a dimness of sight 
and a noise in the head. During the attack, her eyelids w^ere generally 
half shut, and frequently resembled those of a person labouring under 
amaurosis, tho pupil dilated and insensible. Tier looks w'ere dull and 
vacant, and she often mistook the person who w'as speaking to her. The 
paroxysms usually lasted an hour, but she often oould be roused from 
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them. She then yamiod and stretched herself like a person awakening 
dfrom sleep, and instantly recognised those about her. At one time, Dr, 
Byce affirms, she read distinetl}" a portion of a book pi*esentcd to her, 
arid she would frenueutly sinjj pieces of music more correctly and with 
better taste than when awake. 



DRINKING TE88EL. 

The above represents a German decorative drinking vessel of die 
early part of the seventeenth century. It is a stork bearing in its beak 
an infant ; in accordance with the old German nursery talemat the king 
of the Storks is the bringer and proteoW of babies. It is of silver, 
c^sed all over ; the eyes are formed of rubies ; and one wing take* off 
that Hqmd may be placed in the body, and imbibed through the neck, 
by a hole in the crown of the bird. It was probably a quamt fasOT for 
•ome Gorman noble nursery. 
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EXARFLES OF ANCIENT VASES. 

The Vases whicli are ground in the annexed engraving ore highly 
deserving of a place in our coUeciion of curiosities, inasmuch as they are 
truly unique and beautiful specimens of the degree of perfection to which 
the art of glass-making had been carried at the period when Home was 
mistress of the world. They all belong to that period, and in elegance 
of form and skill of workmanship they equal — we had almost said, sur- 
pass, the most artistic productions of the present day. 

Figure 1 is that celebrated vase w^hich for more than two centuries 
was the priiKdj)al ornament of the llarberini palace at Kome. It was 
thence generally known as the “ Barberini Vase but having been pur- 
chased by Sir W. Hamilton, and then sold by him to the Duchess of 



Portland, it was at her death munificently presented by her son, the 
Duke of Portland, to the British Museum, where it has ever since 
remained as one of its choicest gems, and is now known as the “ Portland 
Cinerary Vase.’* It was found about tho middle of the sixteeth century, 
cnolosea in a marble saroophagus, within a sepulchral chamber under 
the Monte del Grane, two miles and a half from Rome, on the road to 
Frascati. The tomb is believed to have been that of the Emperor Alex- 
ander Sevems, and his mother Mammsoa. The vase is made of purple 
glass, ornamented with white opaque figures in bas-relief. The execu- 
tion of the design is most admiiame. in the first place, the artist must 
have had the aptitude to blow in purple glass a beautiful form of vase, 
with handles attached : and, even thus far, tliis is considered in our day 
a masterpiece of skill at our best glass-houses. Secondly, with the oxide 
of tm forming an opaque white glass, the artist managed to ©over the 
whole of the purple vase with this white opaque glass, to at least tlm 
Udduiew of a quarter of an inoh. The artist th^, in the manner of 
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cutting a cameo on the onyx stone, cut the opaque glaas away, leaTii^ 
the white figures and allegory embossed upon the purple. The figures in 
relief are in two groups : in the former of these, a female is represented 
in a recumbent posture, wdth a cupid hovering above her head, and a 
serpent in her la}) ; a young raau on one side simporting her stretched out 
arm, and on the other a bearded j>ersonage of more mature age, atten- 
tively regarding her. The latter group, on the opposite side of the vase, 
consists of a female reclining on a pile of tablets, "with her right hand 
})laced on her head, and holding in her hand a lighted torch with the 
ilarue doi^mwards — a young man being seated on a pile on one side of 
htT, and a female, holding a rod or stafi' in the right hand, sitting on the 
other. The subject of the bas-relief has create<l much difference of 
o})inion, but it is generally sup})osed to have reference to the birth of 
Sevtrus. A few years ago this vase was broken by a madman, but it 
has since been re})aircd in a most artistic manner. 

Figure 2 is the ‘^Alexandrian Vasc,^’ of the Museo Borbonico, Naples. 

Figure 3 is the “ Pompeii Vase,” also of the Museo IJorbonieo. It was 
discovered in a sepulchre of Pompeii in 1839, and is of the same charac- 
ter in the colours and quality of the glass as the Portland Vase, hut of a 
more recent date. It is proliably the production of Greek artists W’ork- 
ing in Rome. 

Figure 4 is the “ Aldjo Vase,’^ which was found in 1833 at Pom^ii, 
in the house of the Fauna. The ground of the vase is of a deep sapphire 
blue, on which, in opaque white glass, the ornaments are cut. It was 
found broken. Part is in the [wsscssion of Mr. Auldjo ; the other in the 
British Museum. The 8haj>e of this vase is elegant, the handle and lip 
of exquisite form, and the taste and execution of the omameut-al work 
in the purest style. 


MIJarTEN'ESS OF INSBCT LIFE. 

As the telescope enables the eve of man to penetrate into far-distant 
space, and reveals to him myriads of suns and HV'stems which otherwise 
w'ould have remained for evt r hidden from his natural sight, so the 
microscope opens up a world of hfe everj^herc around us, but altogether 
unsuspected, astounding us as much by the inappreciable minuteness of 
its discoveries, as the former by the stujKmdous magnitude and remoteness 
of the objects. If we go to any ditch or pool which tlie summer sun has 
covered with a mantle of stagnant greenness, and lift from it a minute 
drop of water, such as would adhere to the head of a pin, wo shall find 
it, under a high magnifying powtT, swarming with li\dng ^ings, moving 
about with great rapidity, and approaching or avoiding each other with 
evident perception and will. 

“ Vain would it be,” observes Professor Jones, ** to attempt by words 
to ^ve anything like a definite notion of the minuteness of some of theso 
miutitudinous races. Let me a.'.k the reader to divide on inch into 22,000 
parts, and appreciate mentallv the value of each division: having done 
so. and not till then, shall we have a standard sulBciently minute to en- 
able us to measure the microscopic beings upon the consideration of which 
we are now entering. Neither is it easy to give the student of nature. 
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wbo has not aocxirately investigated the subject for himself, adequate 
ooncepti<:»ns relative to the numbers in which the Xnfiisoria sometimes 
crowd the waters they freqiient ; but let him take his raicroscope, and 
the means of making a rou^ estimate, at least, are easily at his disposal. 
He will soon perceive that the auiraalculc-iiihabitants of a drop of putrid 
water, ix)ssessiiig, as many of them do, dimensions not larger than the 
i!,0(>0th part of a line, swim so closely toge-tlicr, that the intervals 
^parating them are not greate r than their own bodies. The matter, 
therefore, becomes a question fur arithmetic to solve, and we wih pause 
to make the calculation. 

The Monas ternuu for example — a creature that might be pardonably 
regarded as an embodiment of the mathematical point, alniu.'^t literally 
without either lengtli, or breadth, or thickness— has Ken calculated to 
measure about the 22,0u0t]i part of an inch in its transversj diameter; 
and in wator taken from the surface of many putrid infusions, they are 
crowded as closely as we have stated above. AVe may the refore safely 
say, tliat, swimming at ordinary distances apart, 10,000 of them would 
be contained in a linear space one inch in Icimth, and e<>ns _'quently a 
cubic inch of such water will thus contain more living and active organ- 
ized beings than there are human inhahitants upon the whole surface ! 
jfowever astounding sucli a fact may seem when liist enunciated, none is 
more easily dounonstrated with the assistance of a good microscope.’^ 

The term Infusoria has been by some naturidists applied to tliose 
diminutive animals, because they are invariably found in the infusions 
of vegetable or animal substances. Tiny can thus be obtained at all 
times, by Kim[dy st(‘ej)iiig a little hay, or ehafl‘, or leaves or stems of anv 
plant, in a vessel of water, and placing the infusion in the sun for a weet 
or ten days. 

LilQEKDS OF JX^DAS ISCARIOT. 

It was believed in Pier della Yalle’s time, that the descendants of 
Judas Iscariot still existed at Corfu, though the persons who suffered 
this imputation stoutly denied the truth of the genealogy. 

When th(; ceremony of washing the feet is pei funned in the Greek 
Church at Srnyniu, the bishop re])reseiits Christ, and the twelve apostles 
are acted by as many priests, lie who p<vsonates Judas must be paid 
for it, and such is the feeling of the people, that wdioever accepts this 
odious part, oommonlv retains the name of Judas for life (Hasselquiet, 
p. 43), 

Judas servos in Brazil for a Guy Faux to be carried about by the 
boys, and made the subject of an auto-da-fe. The Spaiiisli sailors hang 
him at the yard ann. It is not long since a Spaniard lost his life at 
Portsmouth, during the performance of this ceremony, by jumping over- 
board aftcT the ligure. 

The Armenians, who believe hell and limbo to be the same place, saj 
that Judas, after having betrayed our Ixird, resfdved to hang himself, 
because ho knew Christ was to go to limbo, and deliver all the souli 
which he foiuid there, and therefore he thought to get there in tima, 
3ttt the Devil was cuuninger than ho, and knowing his iutouti held him 
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OTW limLo till the Lord had passed throtigh, and then let him fall plusa 
into hell. (Thevenot.) 

auEEN Elizabeth’s side-saddle. 

In a retired part of the county of Essex, at a short distance from the 
mad, in a secluded and lovely spot, stands the picturesque residence 
called Horeham Hall. The mansion is in the parish of Thaxted, and ia 
about two miles south-west of the church. It was once in the possession 
of the important family of the De Wanton’s ; it afterwards belonf^ed to 
Sir John Cutts, and eventually it became the property of Sir W. Bmijth, 
of Hill Hall, in whose family it has remained up to the present time. 

Of the learned Sir Thomas Smijth, the secretary' to Xin^ Edward YI. 
and Queen Elizabeth, there is still preserved an ancient portrait on 
panel, which is let into a circle over the carved fire-place of one of the 
parlours. It is remarkable as being one of the very few portrait* 
painted by Titi:m. 

Another interesting relic is represented in the annexed cut. It is pre- 
served in the Great Hall, and is 
the side-saddle of Queen Eliza- 
beth ; the pommel is of WTought 
metal, and has been gilt ; the orna- 
ment uj)Ou it is in the then fashion- 
able style of the lienaissance ; the 
seat of velvet is now in a very 
ruinous condition ; but it is care- 
fully kept beneath a glass case, as 
a memento of the Queen’s visits to 
this j)hu o. AVhen princess, Eliza- 
beth retired to Horeham as a place 
of refuge daring the reign of her 
sister Mary; the loveliness of the 
situation and its distance from the metn^Kiiis rendered it a seclusion 
befitting tlie quietude of one anxious to ivmain unnoticed in troubloua 
times. A room on the first floor in the square tower is sliown as that in 
which Queen Elizabeth resided. She found the retirement of Horeham 
80 agreeable, that often after she had succeeded to the throne she took a 
pleasure in re-visiting the place. 

THE WINFARTHING OAK, IN NORFOLK. 

A writer in the ** Gardener’s Magazine” gives the following account 
of this remarkable tree : — “ Of its age I regret to he unable to give any 
correct data. It Ls said to have been called the * Old Oak’ at the time 
of William the Conqueror, hut upon what authority I could never 
learn. Nevertheless, the tiling is not impossible, if the speculations of 
certain writers on the age of trees be at all correct. Mr. South, in one of 
his letters to the Bath Society (vol. x.) calculates that an oak tree forty- 
seven feet in circumference cannot he less than fifteen hundred years 
•Id ; and Mr. Marsham calculated the Bentley Oak, from its girting 
thirty-four feet, to be of the same age. Now, a& inscription on • btriMUi 
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plftte afixed to tbe Winfaithing Oak gives ns the following as its 
dimensions : — * This oak, in circumference, at the extremities of the 
roots, is seventy feet ; in the middle, forty feet, 1820/ Now, 1 see no 
reason, if the size of the rind is to be any criterion of age, why the 
Winfarthing should not, at least, equal the Bentley oak ; and if so, it 
would be upwards of seven hundred years old at the Conquest ; an age 
which might very well justify its then title of the ‘ Ola Oak/ It is 
now a mere shell, a mighty ruin, bleached to a snowy white ; but it is 
magnificent in its decay. The only mark of vitality it exhibits is on 
the south side, where a narrow strip of bark sends forth a few branches, 
which even now occasionally produce acorns. It is said to be very 
much altered of late ; but I own I did not think so when I saw it about 
a month ago (May 1836); and my acquaintance with the veteran is of 
more than forty years’ standing : an important portion of my life, but a 
mere span of ils own/’ 



CURIOUS PIECE OF ANCIENT ARMOUR, 

The above engraving represents a helmet, of the time of Richard II., 
vhich was termed by ancient armourers a bascinet. This extremely 
•are specimen was obtained from Her von HuIshoflT, at his castle, near 
dunster, in Westphalia. The visor lifts upward on a hinge, and its 
josition may be further regulated by the screw which slips in the groovs 
.hove it. The row of holes on the lower edge of the bascinet was made 
0 secure the camail^ or tippet of chain-mail which covered the neck of 
he wearer. 


EXTRAORDINARY ECHO. 

Beneath the suspension-bridge across the Menai Strait in Wales, cloM 
oone of the main piers, is a remarkably fine echo. The sound of a blow 
it tite pier with a hammer, is returned in succession horn eaoh of tb# 
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cross beams wliieh support the roadway, and from the opposite pier, «t m 
distance of 576 feet ; and in addition to this, the sound is many times 
repeated between the water and tlie roadway. The efi’ect is a series of 
sounds, which may be tlms described : — The first return is sharp and 
strong from the roadway overhead, the rattlinp^ which succeeds dies 
rapidly away ; but the single repercussion from the opposite pier is very 
strong, and is succeeded by a faint palpitation, repeating the sound at 
the rat^ of twenty-eight times in live seconds, and which, therefore, 
corresponds to a distance of ISO feet, or very nearly the double interval 
from the roadway to the water. Thus it appears, tliat in the repercussion 
between the water and the roadway, that from the latter only all’ects the 
ear, the line draum from tlie auditor to the water being too oblique for 
the sound to diverge sufficiently in that direction. Another peculiarit}" 
deserves especial notice, — viz., that the echo from the opposite pier is 
best heard when the auditor stands precisely opposite to tne middle of 
the breadth of the pier, and strikes just on that point. As it de^^ates 
to one or the other side, the return is proportion ably fainter, and is 
scareelv beard by him when liis station is a little beyond the extreme 
edge of the pier, though another person stationed on the same side of the 
water, at an equ.il distance from the central point, so as to have the pier 
betwxen them, hears it well. 

JUGGLERS OP MODERN EGYPT. 

Pei formers of sleight-of-hand tricks, who are called hhowa '/t (in the 
iingular, hhaUcee) are numerous in Cairo. They generally perform in 
public places, collecting a ring of .spectators around them ; from some of 
whom they receive small voluntary contributions during and after their 
performances. They are most frequently seen on the occasions of public 
festivals ; but often also at other times. By indecent jests and actions^ 
they attract as much applause as tliey do by other means. The hha'wee 
performs a great variety of tricks, the most usual of w hich W'e will here 
mention. He generally has two boys to assist him. From a large leather 
hag, he takes out four or live snakes, of a largish size. One of these he 
places on the ground, and makes it erect its h^ead and part of its body ; 
another he puts round tlie head of one of the boys, like a turban, and 
two more over the boy’s neck. He takes these off, opens the boy’s mouth, 
apparently passes the bolt of a kind of padlock through his cheek, and 
lo^s it. Then, in appearance, he forces an iron spike into the boy’s 
throat ; the spike being really pushed up into a wooden handle, fee 
also performs another trick of the same kind as this. Placing the boy 
on the ground, he puts the edge of a knife upon his nose, and knocks the 
blade until half its width seems to have entered. The tricks which he per* 
forms alone are more amusing. He draws a great quantity of various- 
coloured silk from his mouth, and winds it on nis arm ; puts cotton in his 
mouth, and blows out fire ; takes out of his mouth a great number of round 

E ieces of tin, like dollars ; and, in appearance, blows an earthen pipe-bowl 
rom his nose. In most of his tricks he occasionally blows through a lam 
shell (called the hha 'wee’s zoomma'rah), producing sounds like those of a 
bora. Most of his sleigh t-of- hand periormances ore nearly similaT ti 
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those of exhibitors of the same class in our own and other countries. 
Taking a silver hnger-ring from one of the by-standers, he puts it in a 
little box, blows his shell, and savs, “’Efree't change it!’* He then 
opens the box, and shows, in it, a diflerent ring : shuts the box again ; 
opens it, and shows the first ring : shuts it a third time : opens it, and 
shows a melted lump of silver, which he declares to be the ring melted, 
and olTers to the owner. The latter insists upon having his ring in its 
original state. The hha'wee then asks fur hve or ten fud'dahs to recast 
it ; and having obtained this, opens the box again (after having closed 
it, and hlo^vn ms shell), and takes out of it the perfect ring. He next 
takes a larger covered box ; puts one of his boy’s skull-ca[)s in it, blows 
his shell, opens the box, and out comes a rabbit: the cap seems to be 
gone. Ho puts the rabbit in again ; covers the box ; uncovers it, and 
out run two little chickens. These he puts in again, blows his sheU, 
uncovers the box, and shows it full of fatce'rehs (or pancakes), and 
koona'feh (which resembles vermicelli) : he tells his boys to eat its con- 
tents ; but they refuse to do it without honey. He then takes a small 
jug, turns it upside-down, to show that it is empty ; blows his shell, and 
hands round the jug full of honey. The boys, having eaten, ask for 
water to wash their hands. The hha'wee takes the same jug, and hands 
it filled with water, in the same manner. He takes the box again, and 
asks for the cap ; blows his shell, uncovers the box, and pours out from 
it, into the boy’s lap (the lower part of his shirt held up), four or five 
small snakes. The boy, in apparent fright, throws them down, and 
demands the cap. The hha'wee puts the snakes back into the box ; 
blows his shell, uncovers the box, and takes out the cap. Another of 
hifl common tricks is to put a number of slips of white paper into a tinned 
copper vessel (the tisht of a seller of sherbet), and to take them out dyed 
of various coloiu's. He pours water into the same vessel ; puts in a piece 
of linen ; then gives to the spectators, to drink, the contents of the 
vessel, changed to sherbet of sugar. Sometimes he apparently cuts in 
two a muslin shawl, or burns it in the middle, and then restores it 
whole. Often he strins himself of all his clothes, excepting his drawers ; 
tells two persons to oind him, hands and feet, and put him in a sack. 
This done, he a.sks for a piaster ; and some one tells him that he shall 
have it if he will put out his hand and take it. He puts out his hand 
free ; draws it back, and is then taken out of the sack, bound as at first. 
He is put in again, and comes out unbound, banding to the spectators a 
small tray, upon which are four or five little plates filled with various 
eatables ; and, if the performance be at night, several small lighted 
candles placed round. The spectators eat the food. 

ORIGIN OF ATTAR OF ROSES. 

‘^In the Histoire Generale de T Empire du Mogol, (21 1, 327,) 

compiled by Catron the Jesuit, from Manouchi’s papers, this perfume is 
said to have been discovered by accident. Nur-Jahan, the favorite wife 
of the Mogul Jahan-Ghur, among her other luxuries, had a small canal 
of rose water. As she was a walking with the Mogul upon its banks, 
they peioeived a thin film upon the water, — it was an essential oil mads 
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by the heat of the snn. They were delighted with its exquisite odour^ 
and nueans were immediately taken for preparing by art a substanoe lik* 
that whicsh had been thus fortuitously produced/’ 

A magician’s mirbok and beaceijet. 

A strange blending of pure science and gross superstition is remark- 
ably illustrated in the history of the celebrated Dr. Dee. Born in Lon- 
don in 1527, John Dee raised himself at an early age to a great reputa- 
tion for his learning, in the mathematical sciences e8j)ecially, in the most 
celebrated universities in his o^vn country and of the continent. lie is 
said to have imbibed a taste for the occult sciences while a student at 
Louvain, but there was evidently in his temper much of 



and visionary turn, wliich must have given him a taste fur such mys- 
terious pursuits, without the necessity of on external impulse. One of 
the oldest and most generally credited of magical operations, was that of 
bringing spirits or visions into a glass or mirror, a practice which has 
continued to exist in the East even to the present day, and which pre- 
vailed to a very considerable extent in all parts of Western Eui’opo during 
the sixteenth century. The process was not a direct one, for the magi- 
cian did not himself see the vision in the mirror, but he had to depend 
upon an intermediate agent, a sort of familiar, who in England waa 
Itnown by the name of a skyrer^ and whose business it was to look into 
the mirror and describe what he saw. Dr. Dee’s principal skyrer was 
one Edward Kelly, and during his connexion with him, Dee kept an 
exact diary of all his visions, a portion of which w as printed in a folio 
volume by Meric Casaubon in 1659. In this journal more than one 
magical mirror is evidently mentioned, and that which we here engrave 
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l>cti€t©d to have been of the number. It is now in the collection of 
Lord Lcndesborough. 

It is a polished oval slab of black stone, of what kind we have not 
been able to ascertain, but evidently of a description which was not then 
common in Western Euro|>e, and L>r. Dee, who died in 1608, may have 
considered it as extremely precious, and as only to be obtained by some 
extraordinary means. It was one of the ornaments of the museum of 
Horace Walpole at Strawberry Hill; and Walpole has attached to it a 
statement of its history in Ids own hand-writing, from which we learn 
that it was “ long” in the possession of the Mordaunts, earls of Peter- 
borough, in whose catalogue it was described as “ the black stone into 
which Dr. Dec used to call his sjnrits.” It passed from that collection to 
Lady Elizabeth Germaine, from whom it wxmt to John Campbell, Duke 
of Argyll, whose son, Lord Frederick Campbell, presented it to Horace 



Walpole. This interesting relic was bought at the Strawberry Hill sale 
for the late Mr. Pigott ; and at the more recent sale of that gentleman’s 
collection, it passed into the hands of Lord Londesborough. Its history 
and authenticity appear, therefore, to be very well made out. The family 
of the Mordaunts held a prominent jdace in English history during the 
whole of the seventeenth centurj% and it is hardly probable that they 
would have received an object like this without having good reason for 
believing that its history was authentic. It is believSi that Butleir 
alluded to this identical stone in his well-knowui lines 

** Kelly did all his feats upon 
The devirs looking-glass or stone. 

Part IT. Canto S. 

The regular fitting out of the magician at this period was a com- 
plicated process. He required his implements of various kinds, and, in 
addition to these, various robes, made especially for the occasiou, with 


When, playing with him at bo* 
He solv’d ^ problems ne'er so < 
Mudibras, 
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girdles and head-pieces, and magical rings and bracelets, A ven^ 
carious example of the lust-meutionod article of the magician^s 
accoutrements, is represented in the preceding cut, about one-third the 
size of the original. It was purchased by Lord Londesborough in 1801^ 
and had formerly boon in the possession of Charles Mainwiiriug, Esq.^ 
of Coleby, near Line oln. It is of silver, the letters of the inscription, 
round the bracelet being engraved and lilled with niello. This inscrip- 
tion may be distinctly read as follows : — 

4- lOXA + IirOAT -f lOXA + HELOI 4- YSSARAY 4- II -f- 
MEPirEXOLPlTElOX 4- AGLA 4- ACflEDIOX 4- YANA -h 
BACHIONODONAVALI ILIOR 4- H BACHIONODONAVLI K 
ACfl 4- 

Sonie explanation of this mysterious inscription might, no doubt, bo 
obtained by a diligent comparison of some of the numerous works on 
magic compiled in the ago of i)r. Dee, and in the seventeenth centu^'. 
The bracelet has had four pendants on it, of which three still remain, 
with the silver setting of the fourth. One of the nendants which remain 
is a brownish pebble, secured by three Hat bands of silver ; another is 
an oval cage of strong silver wire, containing a nut of some kind and 
some other vegetable substance ; the tliird has on one side a circular 
convex pebble set in silver, and on the back tlirce smaller pebbles. 

LUNAR INFLUENCE IN DEATH. 

Many modern physicians have stated the opinions of the ancients as 
regards lunar inniicnce in diseases, but none have pushed their Hiqiiiries 
with such indefatigable zeal as the late Dr. Moseley ; he affirms that 
almost all peojde in extreme age die at the new or at lull moon, and this 
he endeavours to prove by the following records ; — 

Thomas Parr died at the age of lo2, two days after the full moon. 

Henry Jenkins died at the age of 169, the day of the new moon. 

Elizabeth Steward, 124, the day of the new moon. 

William Leland, 140, the day after the new moon, 

John Effingiiam, 144, two days after full moon. 

Elizabeth ililton, 121, two days after the full moon. 

John Constant, 113, two days after the new moon. 

The doctor then proceeds to show, by the deaths of various illustrxoui 
persons, that a similar rule holds good with the generality of manMnd: 
Chaucer, 26th October, 1400, the day of the first quarter. 

Copernicus, 24th May, 1643, day of tlio last quarter. 

Luther, 18th February, 1546, three days after tlic full. 

Henry VIIL, 28th January, 1647, the day of the first quartet, 

Calvin, 27th May, 1664, two days after the full. 

Comaro, 26th April, 1566, day of the first quarter, 

Queen Elizabeth, 24th March, 1603, day of the last quarter* 

Shakspeare, 23rd April, 1616, day after the full. 

Camden, 2iid November, 1623, day before the new mooiL 

Bacon, 9th April, 1626, one day after last quarter. » 

Vandyke* 9th April, 1641, two days after full moon. > 
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C&rdinal Richelieu, 4th December, 1642, three days before full moon* 
Doctor Harvey, 30ih June, 1657, a few hours before the new moon. 

Oliver Cromwell, 3rd September, 1658, two days after fuU moon. 

Milton, 15th Kovember, 1674, tw'o days before the new moon. 

Sydenham, 29tli December, 1680, two days before the full moon. 

Locke, 28th Isovember, 1704, two days before the full moon. 

Queen Anne, 1st August, 1714, two Jays after the full moon. 

Louis XIV., Iht September, 1715, a few hours before the full niGCZL 
Marlborough, 16th Juno, 1722, two days before the full mooiu 
Xewton, 20th ^March, 1726, two days before the new moon. 

George I., 11th June, 1727, three Jays after new moon. 

George II., 25th October, 1760, one day after full moon. 

Sterne, 13th September, 1768, two days after new moon. 

Whitiield, 18th September, 1770, a few hours before the new moon. 
Swcdeiihurg, 19th March, 1772, tlie day of the full moon. 

Linnscus, 10th January, 1778, two days before the full moon. 

The Earl of Chatham, 11th May, 1778, the day of the full moon. 
Rousseau, 2nd July, 1778, the day after the first quarter. 

Garrick, 20th January, 1779, three days after the new moon. 

Dr. Johnson, 14th December, 1784, two days after the new moon. 

Dr. Franklin, 17lh April, 1790, three days after the new moon. 

Sir Joshua Reynolds, 23rd February, 1792, the day after the new moon.. 
Lord GuildforJl, 5th August, 1722, three days after the full moon. 

Dr. Warren, 23rd June, 1797, a day before tlie new moon. 

Rurke, Otli July, 1797, at the instant of the full moon. 

Macklin, 11th July, 1797, two days after full moon. 

Wilkes, 26th December, 1797, tlie day of the first quarter. 

Washington, 15th December, 1790, three days after full moon. 

Sir W. Hamilton, Gth April, 1803, a few hours before the full moon. 

The doctor winds up this extract from the bills of mortality by the 
following appro})riate remark : Here we see the moon, as she shines on 
all alike, so she makes no distinction of persons in her influence : 

aequo pulsat pede paupenim tabemas, 

Rogumque turres.^^ 

OLUTTOmr OF THE MONKS. 

King John, pointing to a fat deer said, “ See how plump he is, and 
yet he has never heard mass John might have alluded to tlie 
gluttony of the monks, which w'as notorious in his days ; for Giraldu®' 
Cambrensis says, that from the monks of St. Switliin’s, Winchester, 
Henry II. received a formal complaint against the abbot for depriving 
his priests of three out of thirteen dishes at every meal. The monks of 
Canterbury exceeded those of St. Swilhin; they had seventeen dishea 
every day, and each of these cooked with spices and the most sayonxy 
and rich sauces. 

ANCIENT BELL-SHKINE. 

The annexed engraving represents one of tlie most valuable and curious 
1 relics of tlie caily Chiistian Period that has ever been dia- 
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eorered. It consists of a bronze bell- shrine and bell, found about 
year 1814, on the demolition of the ruined wall at Torrebhlaum farm, 
m the parish of Kilmicliael-Glassrio, Arpryleshire, and now one of the 
most valued treasures in tlie Museum of the Scottish Antiquaries. 

That it must have been dejiosited in the wall where it was found, for 
the purpose of ccncealmcnt at a period of danger and alarm, seems abun* 



dantly obvious ; but of the occasion of this concealment no tradition has 
been nreserved. Within the beautiful case is a rude iron bell, so greatlv 
corroded that its original form can only be imperfectly traced ; yet thi8| 
and not the shrine, was obviously the chief object of veneration, and 
may, indeed, be assumed, with much probability, to be somo oeniuriefl 
older than the ornamental case in wluch it is preserved. Whether it 
fcliall be thought to have been an ancient reliquary or a mass-bell, or 
wnatever else may be conjectured of its nature and use, it may fairly be 
presumed to have remained in the neglected spot in which it was found 
since the rahversion of the Homan Catholic worship in the sixteenth oea- 
tory, when the favoured objects of external adoration 
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t&der the former superstition, came to be regarded with impatient ooii« 
tempt and abhorrence. 

It is deserving of attention that the figure of our crucified Saviour is 
invested with a regal crown, and not with a crown of thorns, as is usually 
the ease. The brass chain or collar, of rude workmanship, about three 
feet six inches long, now attached to the case, and the extremities of 
which are connected with a small cross of the same metal, was diacoTorsd 
tX the same time, not far from the case. 



EGYPTIAN GARDEN. 

The diagram which accompanies this article is an Egyptian sketch of 
an E^^yptian garden ; and it is expressly curious^ both as an example of 
the pictorial art of the period, and as giving us an idea of the pleasure- 
gardens of Egypt in its most flourishing days. 

The garden here represented stood beside’ a canal of the Nile, with an 
avenue of trees between it and the bank, on which side was the entrance. 
It was surrounded by an embattled wall, through which a noble gateway 
gave aeoess to the garden. The central space was occupied by the vine- 
yard, surrounded by its own wall, in which the vines were trained on 
trellises supported by slender pillars. At the further end of the vine- 
yard was a building of three storeys, the windows from which opened 
ofBT the luxurious foliage and purple olusters, regaling the senses both 
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of sight and smell. Four large tanks of water kept the vegetation wall 
fiipplied with nutritive moisture ; and, with the smooth and verdant 
turt which borders them, tho water-fowl that sported over the surface, 
and the lotus-flowers that sprang from their clear depths, added a new 
beauty to the scene. Near the tanks stood summer-houses, overlooking 
beds of various flowers, and sheltered from tho sun hy surrounding trees. 
Two enclosed spaces between the tanks, being filled with trees, were 
probably devoted to some speeu‘3 of particular rarity, or ncanarkable for 
tlie excellence of their fruit. Uows of date trees and lliebaii palms. 
n1 teiTiating with other trees, bordered tlie whole garden, and environed 
the vineyard wall. 

The verv numerous allusions to gardtms in the Sacred Scriptures show 
that the iJebrews inherited the same taste as the Egy])tians. In these 
allusions we lind the same characteristics that are so obstrvable in those 
depicted on the monuments ; such as the absolute necessity of water, the 
eiKstnm of having pools in them, the advantage of a situation hy the side 
of a river, the jiractice of enclosing them from intrusion, and appropria- 
tion of enclosures to particular productions. 

'With the early Egyptians ^he lov<* of flowers seems to have been iJmost 
a passion ; they appear to have been in constant request in offerings to 
the gods, and as ornaments of the p{‘rson, as decorations of furniture ; as 
grac* fill additions to several entertainments, they occur at every turn. 
Flowers were painted on walls, funiiture, dresses, chairs, boxes, boats, 
und, in short, on W'liatever was wislu d to be ornamental. Wreaths and 
. haplets were likewise in common use among the Egyptians, and artiiieial 
flowers were not xmcommon. 

STATE OF THE MIND DUiaNO SLEET. 

The following is an instance of phantasms being produced by our 
.associations with bodily sensations, and tends to show how aHve our 
faculties continue during sleep to the highest impressions : — 

The subject of this obsers ation was an officer in the expedition to 
Louishurg in 1758, who had this peculiarity in so remarkable a decree, 
that his companions in tho transport were in the constant habit of 
amusing themselves at his expense. They could produce in him any 
kind of dream by whispering in his ear, es])ccially it this was done hy a 
friend with whose voice he had become familiar. One time they con- 
<lucted him through the whole progress of a trial, which ended in a duel ; 
and when the parties were supposed to have met, a pistol was put into 
his hand, which he fired, and was awakened by the report. On another 
occasion they found him msleep on the top of a locker m the cabin, when 
they made fcim believe he hiul fallen overboard, and exhorted him to 
save himself by swimming. They then told him that a shark was pur- 
suing him, and entreated nim to dive for his life. He instantly dia so, 
and with so much force as to throw himself from the locker upon the 
cabin floor, by which be was much bruised, and awakened of course. 
After the lamfing of the army at Louishurg, his friends found him one 
day asleep in his tent, and evidently Uiinoyed hy the cannonading. They 
then maae him believe that he was engaged, when he expressed great 
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ft'a , and showed an evident disposition to run away. Against this 
the remonstrated, but at the same increased liis fears by imitating the 
4rroans of the wounded and the dying ; and when he asktd, as he often 
did, who was hit, they named his particular friends. At last they told 
him that the man next himself in his company had fallen, when he in* 
stantly sprung from his bed, rushed out of the tent, and was only roused 
/rom his danger and his dream by falling over the tcnt-ro|XJS. A re- 
mark bio thing in this case was, that after these experiments Jie had no 
distinct recollection of his dreams, but only a confused feeling of oppres- 
sion or fatigue, and used to tell his friends that he was sure they had 
been playing some trick upon him. It has been observed that we seldom 
feel courag<'ous or daring in our dreams, and generally avoid danger 
wb en menaced by a foe, or exposed to any probable peril. 

MUSIC OF THE SEA. 

The mysterious music that is heard in the bay at West Pascagoula, is 
•described by those who have listened to it as being singularly beautiful. 

It has, for a long time,” says Mrs. Child, an American authores.s, 
“been one of the greatest W’onders of the south-west. Multitudes have 
heard it, rising, as it were, fntrn the water, like the drone of a bag-pipe, 
then floating away, awav, away, in the distance, soft, plaintive, and 
fairy -like, as if iEolian Larps sounded with richer melody through the 
liquid element ; but none have been able to account for the beautiful 
phenomenon. There are several legends touching these mysterious 
sounds ; but in these days few things are allowed to remain mysterious.” 
These strange sounds, which thus assume the beauty and tlie harmony 
of regular music, arc stated to proceed from the cat-fish, A correspondent 
of the Baltimore BepxthUcan thus explains the phenomenon : — ‘‘ During 
aevcral of my voyages on the Spanish main, in the neighbourhood of 
Paraguay ana San Juan de Nicaragua, from the nature of the coast, we 
were compelled to anchor at a considerable distance from the shore ; and 
every evening, from dark to late night, our ears were delighted with 
-<Eohan music, that could be heard beneath the counter of our schooner. 
At first I thought it was the sea-breeze sweeping through the strings of 
my violin (^the bridge of which 1 had iiiadvortently left standing) ; but 
after examination I found it was not so. I then placed my ear on the 
rail of the vessel, when I was continually charmed with the most 
heavenly strains that ever fell upon my ear. They did not sound as 
elose to us, but were sweet, mellow, and aerial, like the soft breathings 
of a thousand lutes, touched by fingers of the deep sea nymphs, at an 
immense distance. Although I have considerable music in my soul,” 
one night I became tired, and determined to fish. My luck, in half-an- 
hour, was astonishing. I had lialf tilled my bucket with the finest 
white cat-fish I ever saw ; and it being late, and the cook asleep, and 
the moon shining, I filled my bucket with water, and took fish and all 
into my cabin for the night. I had not yet fallen asleep, when the same 
sweet notes fell upon my ear ; and, getting up, what was my surprise to 
find my oat-fish discoursing sweet sounds to the sides vf my bucket ! 1 

examined them closely^ ana discovered that there was attached to eadl 
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lower lip an excrescence, divided by soft wiry fibres. By the pressure uf' 
the upper lip thereon, and by the exhalation and discharge of breath, a 
vibration was created, similar to that produced by the breath on the 
tongue of the Jews^ harp.’^ 


THE BOCK OP CASHEL. 

Any work which professed to be a record of what is rare and curious, 
would surely be incomplete if it did not contain an account of the cele- 
brated Hock of Cashel ; for the venerable buildings which crown its 
summit are, from their number, variety, prescrv^ation, and site, decidedly 
the most interesting ruins in the Emerald Isle, and, to use the words of 
Sir Walter Scott, “ such as Ireland may be proud of.” Cashel, whicdi 
is distant about one hundred miles from Dublin, a[)poars to be a place of 
high antiquity, and was long the residence of the kings of Munster ; hut 
as its early history is involwd in much obscurity, it i^ uncertain at what 
period it became a diocesan site. 1 1 is stated that prenous to the year 1101 
the buildings on the Rock were occupied as a royal residence, and that 
in that year tlie hitherto royal seat waa dedicated solely to ecclesiastical 
uses. 

The buildings consist of a round tower, Corraack’s chapel, cathedral, 

ca>tlo and monastery ; the latter 
is a few yards detached, and the 
least remarkable of the number ; 
all tlic former are closely con- 
nected. The Round Tower, tiie 
date and uses of which are in com- 
mon with those ()f all other similar 
structures involved in much ob- 
scurity, raises its tall and yet 
scarce dilapidated head far above 
its youngcT and more decay i Tig 
companions. It is fifty-six 
in circumference, and ninety ft<‘t 
in height. Cormack’s Chnj)el, 
which, with the exception of the 
Round Tower, is the most ancient 
structure of the group, was built 
by Cormack McCarthy, king of Munster, in 1136. It is roofed with 
stone, and in its capitals, arches, and other features and details, the 
Norman style is distinctly marked. The numerous ornaments, grotesque 
heads, and other curious sculptures, which adorn the arches, oolumns, 
and pilasters, are all in uniformity of style. The building altogether is 
a perfect gem, and the architectural antiquary and the artist will find in 
it a most valuable addition to their studies. The cathedral is a noble 
i^mziant of what is usually termed the pointed Gothic, and contains 
magy interesting relics. 

The rock, which is here presented as it appears from the plain below, 
has the buildings we have just mentioned on its very summit; it r iya 
abruptly £rom a widely extended fertile country, to a considerable 
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ftboTO the town, and from many parts at a distance it forms a very 
rtriking object. Om the top of the rock, and around the ruins, cn area 
of about three acres has been enc) /sed, which is open to the public, 

INSTANCE OF INCREMATION. 

Last night (2Gth September, 1769), say the chronicles of the day, 
the will of Mrs. Pratt, a widow lady, who lately died at her house in 
George Street, Hanover Square, was punctually fulhlled, by the burning 
of her body to ashes in her grave, in the new burying-ground adjoining 
to Tyburn turnpike. 

I HE HAWTirORNDEN SWORD. 

The great antiquity of the Scottish clajTnore is proved by its being 
figured in the sculptures both of Iona and Oronsay, with considerable 
variety of details. In some the blade is highly ornamented, and the 
handle varies in form, but all present the same characteristic, having 
the guards bent back towards the blade. A curious variety of this peculiar 
form is seen in a line large two-handed sword preserved at Haw'thorn- 
den, the celebrated castle of the Drummonds, where the Scottish poet 
entertained Ben Johnson during his visit to Scotland in 1019. It is 
traditionally afiirmecl to have been the weapon of llobert Bruce, though 
litUe importance can be attached to a reputation W'hich it shares ith 
one-half the large two-handed swords still preserved. Our engraving 
ii a correct representation of it. 



The handle appears to be made from the tusk of the narw’hal, and it 
has four reverse guards, as shown in the cut. The object aim^ at by 
this form of griard, doubtless, w as to prevent the antagonist’s sword 
glancing off, and inflicting a wound ere he recovered his w'oapon, and, 
m the last example especially, it seems peculiarly well adapted for the 
purpose. 

INSTINCT IN A CAT. 

The fcdlowing anecdote almost places the cat on a level with the dog: 
— “ A phvsician of Lyons was requested to inquire into a murder tliat 
had been committed on a woman of that city. In consequent of 
request he went to the habitation of the deceased, where he found her 
extended lifeless on the floor, weltering in her blood. A lai^ 
cat was mounted on the cornice of a cupboai*d, at the far end of the 
apartment, where he seemed to have taken refup. He sat motionl^ 
with hw eyes fixed on the corpse, and his attitude and looks expresatn^ 
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horror and affright. The following morning he was fonnd in tJia mom 
station and attitude, and wlien the room was filled with officers of jus- 
tice, neither the clattering of the soldiers’ arms, nor the loud conversa- 
tion of the compaii}’, could in the least degree divert his attention. As 
soon, however, as tlie suspected persons were brought in, his eyes glared 
with increased fury, his hair bristled, he darted into the middle of the 
apartment, where he stopped for a moment to gaze at them, and then 
precipitately retreatt'd under the bed. The countenances of tlie assassini 
were disconceiied, and they were now, for the first time, abandoned bjr 
tlieir atrocious audacity.” 


A TRANCE. 

Mrs. Godfrc}', sister to the Duke of Marlborough, had nearly been 
buried alive ; the physicians all declaring that the breath of life was 
iri*ecovcrably gone. Her husband, Coloiu 1 Godfrey, had, however, the 
pleasure to see her revive, seven days aft('r (that day week, and same 
nour), and what is more, she never knew till the day of her death th 
length of her trance, or sleep. 

THE NUMBER SEVEN. 

The numoer is composed of the first two perfect numbers, equal and 
unequal, 3 and 4 ; for the number 2, consisting of repeated unity, which 
is no number, is not perfect, it comprelu iids the primary numerical 
triangle or trine, and s(piare or quartile conjunction, considered by the 
favourers of planetary infinence as of the most bimign aspect. In six 
days creation was completed, and the 7th w’as consecrated to rest. On 
the 7th day of the 7th month, a lioly observance w^as ordained to the 
iphildren of Israel, who feasted 7 days, and remained 7 days in tents; tlie 
7th year was directed to be a Sabbath of rest for all things ; and at the 
end of 7 times 7 years commenced the gi’and jubilee. Every 7th year 
the land lay fallow ; every 7th year there was a general release from all 
debts, and all bondmen were set free. Trom tliis law may have origi- 
nated the custom of our binding young men to 7 years’ apprenticeship, 
and punishing incorrigible oflenders by transportation for 7, twice 7, 
and three times 7, years. Every 7 years the law was to be read to the 
people. Jacob served 7 years for the possession of Rachael ; and also 
other 7. Noah had 7 days’ warning of the flood, and was commanded 
to take the fowls of the air in by 7, and the clean beasts by 7. The 
ark touched ground on the 7th month ; and in 7 days the dove was sent 
out, and again in 7 days after. The 7 years of plenty, and 7 years of 
famine were foretold in Pharaoh’s dream by 7 fat and 7 lean beasts, and 
the 7 full and 7 blasted ears of com, Nebuchadnezzar was 7 years a 
beast; and the fiery furnace was 7 times hotter to receive Shadrach, &c. 
A man defiled w'as, by the Mosaic law, unclean 7 days ; the young of 
both animals was to remain with the dam 7 days, and at the end of tli« 
7th was to be taken away. By the old law% man was commanded to 
forgive his offending brothci- 7 times ; but the meeloiess of the revealed 
law extended his humility to 70 times 7 : if Cain shall be avenged ** 
tinies, truly Lamech 70 times 7. In the destruction of Jericho, 7 pricftB 
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tore 7 tnunpets 7 days ; on the 7th they surrounded the wall 7 times ; 
after the 7th, the walls fell. Balaam prepared 7 years for a sacrifice ; 
and 7 of Saul’s sons were hanged to stay a famine. Laban pursued 
Jacob 7 days’ journey. Job’s friends sat 7 days and 7 nights, and 
offered 7 bullocks and 7 rams, as an atonement for tlieir wickedness. 
In the 7th year of his reign, King Ahazuerus feasted 7 days, and on the 
7th deputed his 7 chamberlains to find a queen, who was allowed 7 
maidens to attend her. IMiriam was cleansed of her leprosy by being 
shut up 7 da; s. Solomon was 7 years in building the T-emple, at 
the dedication *^of which he hasted 7 days ; in the Temple were 7 lamps ; 
7 days were appointed for an atonement upon the altar, and tlie priest’s 
son was ordained to w('ar his father’s garments 7 days. The children of 
Israel eat uiileavciicd bread 7 days. Abraham gave 7 ewe-lambs to 
Abimelech, as a memorial for a well. Joseph mourned 7 days for Jacob. 
Naaman was cleansed of his lej)rosy by bathing 7 times in Jordan. The 
Rabbins say that God employed the power of this number to perfect the 

g eatness oV Samuel, his name answering the value of the letters iu the 
ebrew word, which bigiiilies 7 ; 'thence Hannah his mother, in her 
thanksgiving, says, the barren hath brought forth 7. In Scripture are 
enumerated 7 resurrections : the widow’s son, by Elias ; the Shunamite’s 
son, by Elisha ; the soldier who touehed the bones of the prophet ; the 
daughter of the ruler of the synagogue ; the widow’s son of Nain ; 
Lazarus, and our Lord. The apostles chose 7 deacons. Enoch, who was 
translated, was the 7th from Adam ; and Jesus Christ was the 77th in a 
direct line. Our Lord spoke 7 times on the cross, on which he 
was 7 hours ; he api)eared 7 times ; aud after 7 times 7 da}’* 
sent the Holy Ghost. In the Lord’s prayer are 7 petitions, 
contained in 7 times 7 words, omitting those of mere grammatical con- 
nexion ; within this number axe concealed all the mysteries of apoca- 
lypse revealed to the 7 churches of Asia. There appeared seven golden 
candlesticks and 7 stars in the hand of him that was in the midst ; 
7 lambs before the 7 spirits of God ; the book with 7 seals ; the lamb 
with 7 horns and 7 eyes ; 7 angels with 7 tnunpets ; 7 kings ; 7 
thunders ; 7,000 men slain. The dragon wdth 7 heads and 7 crowns ; 
and the beast with 7 heads ; 7 angels bearing 7 plagues, and 7 vials of 
wrath. The vision of Daniel was of 70 weelcs ; and the elders of Israel 
were 70. There were also 7 heavens, 7 planets (query), 7 stars, 7 wise 
men, 7 champions of Christendom, 7 notes in music, 7 primary colours, 
7 deadly sins, and 7 sacraments in Uie Catholic church. The 7th son 
was considered as enr’ owed with pre-eminent wisdom ; and the 7th son 
of a 7th son is still thought to possess the power of healing diseases 
^ntaneously. Perfoction is likened to gold 7 times purified in the 
fire ; and we yet say you frightened me out of my 7 senses. The 
opposite sides of a dice make 7, whence the players at hazard make 
7 the main. Hippocrates says the septenary number, by its occult 
virtues, tends to lue accomplishment oi all things, to be the dispense^ 
of life, and fountain of all its changes; and, like Shakespeare, he 
divided the life of man into 7 ages ; for as the moon changes her phajie« 
tvery seven days, this niunber inlluenccs all sublunary beings. Q'be tooth 
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Spring out on the 7th month, and are shed and renewed in the 
when infancy is changed into oliildhood ; at twice 7 years puberty begins ; 
at throe times 7 the faculties are developed, and manhood commences, and 
we are become legally competent to all civil acts ; at four times 7 man is 
in full possession of all his strength ; at lire times 7 he is lit for the 
business of the world ; at six times 7 he becomes grave and wise, or 
never : at 7 times 7 ho is in his apogee, and from that time decays ; at 
eight times 7 he is in his first climacterick ; at nine times 7, or 63, he 
is in his last or grand climacterick, or year of danger ; and ten times 7, 
or three score and ten, has, by the royal prophet, been pronounced the 
natural period of human life. 

SUPERSTITIOUS LEGEND. 

We are told tliat when St. Ilelena, of pious memory, had discovered 
the true Cross of Christ, she permitted various fragments to be taken 
from it, wliich were encased, some in gold, and some in gems, and con- 
veyed to Europe, leaving the principal or main part of tlie wood in the 
charge of the Bishop of Jerusalem, who exhibited it annually at Easter, 
until Chosroes, king of Persia, plundered Jerusalem in the reign of the 
emperor Phocas, and took away this holy relic. 

Before this fatal event we are taught to believe, by Pv.igordus, an his- 
torian of the thirteenth century, that the mouths of Christians used to be 
supplied with 30, or in some instances, no doubt according to their faith, 
with 32 teeth ; but that after the Cross was stolen by the infidels no 
mortal has ever been allowed more than 23 ! 

OJUSFA MOUNTAIN IN ICELAND, 

This mountain, which is the loftiest in Iceland, has been rendered 
celebrated by an eruption which took place about a century ago. Nothing 
can be more striking tlian the account given of this calamity by th« aged 
minister of the parish. He was in the midst of his service on the Sab- 
bath, when the agitation of the earth p^avo warning that some alarming 
event was to follow. Rushing from the churcli, ne saw a peak of the 
neighbouring mountain alternately heaved up and sinking ; till at last, 
the stone, of which this portion of the mountain was composed, ran down 
in a melted state into the plain, like melted metal from a crucible, filling 
it to such a height, that no more of the mountain, which formerly towered 
to mich a height, remains, than about the size of a bird ; volumes of 
water being in the meantime thrown forth in a deluge from the crah'r, 
and sweeping away whatever liny encountered in their course. 'Iho 
Oreofa then broke forth, hurling large masses of ice to a great distance ; 
fire burst out in every direction from its side ; the sky was darkened by 
the smoke and ashes, so that the day could hardly be distinguished from 
the night. This scene of horror continued for more than three days, 
during which the whole region was converted into utter desolation. 

THE SETON SWORD. 

The two-Jhanded sword, which was introduced later than the elaymore, 
tbough still so familiar to us, is perhaps the most interesting, in an 
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ATclueoloffical point of view, of all the military relics perta in i n g to the 
Medieval Period. The huge, ponderous, and unwieldy weapon, seems 
the fittest emblem that couid be devised, of the rude baron of the thir- 
teenth century, who lived by the good old rule of physical force, and 
whose hardy virtues, not unsuited 
to an illiterate age — are strangely 
mistaken for a chivalry such as 
later ages have not seen. Calmly 
reasoning from this characteristic 
heirloom, we detect in it the evi- 
dence of just such hardy, skilless, 
overbearing power, as liistory in- 
forms us was the character of the 
medieval baron, before the rise of 
the burgher class readjusted the 
social balance by the preponder- 
ance of rival interests. The wea- 
pon figured here is a remarkably 
hue and unusually large specimen 
of the old Scottish l\v(>-haii(le(l 
sword, now in the ])ossession of 
George Scion, l']sq., representative 
of the Setons of Cariston. It 
measures forty-nine inches in the 
blade, live feet nine inches in en- 
tire length, and weighs seven and 
a half ])ouuds. Put the chief in- 
terest of this old relie arises from 
the well-authenticated family tra- 
ditions which associate it with 
the memory of its lirst knightly 
owner, Sir Christ oplier Seton ()f 
that Ilk, from whom some of the 
oldest scions of the Scottish peer- 
age have been proud to trace their 
descent. He was married to Chris- 
tian, sister of King Kobert the 
Bruce, whom he bravely defended 
at the battle of Mctliven. Ho was shortly after taken prisoner by Edward 
I., and basely hanged as a traitor. 

STYLE OF LIVING IN THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 

The most perfect notion of the living and domestic arrangements of the 
old English uol)ilitv and gentry will be found in the entries of what were 
called the Household Books of the times. One of the most celebrated of 
these records is the Northiunherland Household Booky being the re- 
gulations of the establishment of the fifth earl of Kortbumberland, at hi* 
castles of Wrenill and Lckiufield, in Yorkshire, begun in 1612. iCIo 
baron’s family was on a nobler or more splendid footing. It consisted of 
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one himdred and sixty-six persons, masters and servants ; fifty-scTen 
stranpfers were reckoned upon every day ; on the whole two hundred and 
twenty-three. During* winter they fed mostly on salt meat and salt fish; 
and with that view there was a provision of one hundred and sixty 
gallons of mustard per year ; so that tin to cannot be any thing more 
erroneous than the magniticent ideas formed of “ the roast beef of Old 
England.” On flesh days, (that is, when meat was not forbidden by the 
Caliiolie religion), through the year, breakfast for my lord and lady was 
a loaf of biead, two manchets, a quart of beer, a quart of wine, half a 
chine of mutton, or a chine of beef boiled. On meagre days (^or when 
meat was forbidden), a loaf of bread, two manchets, a quart ot beer, a 
([uart wine, a dish of butter, a piece of salt fislg or a dish of buttered 
eggs. During Lent, a loaf of bread, two manchets, a quart of beer, a 
([uart of wine, two pieces of salt fish, six haconed herrings, four \vhite 
herrings, or a dish of sprats. There was as little variety in otluT meals, 
except on festival days ; and this way of living was, at the time, high 
luxury. There were but two cooks to dress actuals fur two hundred 
persons ; and fowls, pigeons, plovers, and partridges were j)rohibited as 
delicacies, except at my lord’s table. The table-cloth was washed about 
once a month ; no sheets were used ; and only forty shillings were 
allowed for washing throughout the year. The famil}' rose at six in the 
morning, dined at ten, and slipped at four in the afternoon ; and the 
castle gates were shut at nine. Mass was said in the chapel at six 
o’clock, that all the servants might rise early. The earl passed the year 
at three country seats, but he had furniture only for one : he carried 
every thing along with him, beds, tables, chairs, kitchen utensils; and 
seventeen carts and one waggon conveyed the whole : one cart sufficed 
for all his kitchen utensils, cooks’ bods, &c. There were in the establish- 
ment eleven priests, besides seventeen persons, chanttTs, musicians, &c., 
belonging to the chapel. No mention is made of plate, but only of the 
hiring of pewter vessels. Wine was allowed in abundance for the lord’s 
table, but the beer for the hall W'as poor indeed, only a quarter of malt 
being allowed for two hogsheads. The servants seem all to have bought 
their own clothes from their wages. Every thing in the household was 
done by order, with the pomp of proclamation ; and laughable as it may 
now seem, an order was issued for the right making of mustard, begin- 
ning ** It seemeth good to us and our council.” 

ANECDOTE OF A TERRIEB, 

A terrier, known to Professor Owen, was taught to play at hide and 
seek with his master, who summoned him, by saying ‘*Let us have a 
pame upon which the dog Immediately hid his eyes between his paws, 
in the most honourable manner, and when the gentleman had placed a 
aixpence, or a piece of cake in a most improbable place, he started up 
and invariably found it. His powers were ccjualled by what was oollea 
a fox- tender, named Fop, who would hide his eyes, and suffer those at 
play with him to conceal themselves before he looked up. If his play- 
fellow hid himself behind a window-curtain, Fop would, for a certain 
time, carefully pass that curtain, and look behind all the others, beliind 
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doors, etc., and when he thought he had looked long enough, seize the 
concealing curtain and drag it aside in triumph. The drollest thing, 
however, was to see him take his turn of hiding ; he would get under a 
chair, and fancy that he was not seen ; of course, those at play with him 
pretended not to see him, and it was most amusing to witness his agita- 
tion as they passed. When he was ill he had been cured by some 
homceopathio ^obules, and ever after, if anything were the matter with 
him, he would stand near the medicine box, and hold his mouth open. 

CUTTING A WIFE OFF WITH A SHILLING. 

In the year 1772, died at Lamheth, J G e, Esq, Tn his will 

was found the following remarkable clause: — “ 'Wliereas, it was my 

misfortune to be made ve^ uneasy by Elizabeth G , my wife, for 

many years, from our marriage, hy her turbulent behaviour; for she was 
not content with despising my admonitions, but she contrived every 
method to make me unhappy ; she was so perverse in her nature, that 
she would not be reclaimed, but seemed only to he born to be a plague to 
me ; the strength of Sampson, the knowledge of Homer, the prudence of 
Augustus, the cunning of Pyrrhus, the patience of Job, the subtlety of 
Hannibal, and the watchfulness of Herraogenes, could not have been 
sufficient to subdue her ; for no skill or force in the world would make 
her good ; and, as we have lived several years separate, and aT)art from 
each other eight years, and she having p( rverted her son to leave and 
totally abandon me ; therefore I give her one shilling only.’^ 

WEALTH OF THE JEWS. 

About the year 1707, the Jews offered Lord Godolphin, Minister ot 
Queen Anne, to pay £500,000, (and they would have made it a million,) 
if the government would allow^ them to purchase the town of Brentford, 
with leave of settling there entirely, with full privileges of trade, 
Lord Godolphin did not comply 'with the request, and a curious reason is 
assigned by Dean I^ockier, because it wmuld provoke two of the most 
powerful bodies in the nation, the clergy and the merchants. The Jews 
had better success with. Oliver Cromwell : they offered him £60,000 to 
have a synagogue in London. He took the money, and they had their 
temple. 

GAMBLING EXTHA ORDINARY. 

The following instance of frantic or drunken gambling appeared in the 
Times of April 17, 1812 : — 

‘‘On Wednesday evening an extraordinary investigation took place at 
Bow Street. Croker, the officer, was passing the Hampstead Koad ; he 
observed at a short distance before him two men on a w’all, and directlv 
after saw the tallest of them, a stout man about six feet high, hanging 
bj his neck from a lamp-post, attached to the wall, being that instant 
tied up and turned off by the short man. This unexpected and extra- 
ordinary sight astonished the officer ; he made up to the spot with all 
speed, and just after ho arrived there, the tall man who had been hanged, 
fell to the ground, the handkerchief with which he had been suspendej 
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lumng given way. Croker produced his staff, said he was an oftcer^ and 
demanded to know of the otner man the cause of such conduct ; in the 
mean time the man who had been hanfjfed recovered, f^ot up, and on 
Croker interfering, gave him a violent blow on the nose, which near^ 
knocked liim backward. The short man was endeavouring to make off; 
however, the ofEcer jirocured assistance, and both were brought to the 
office, when the account they ^ve was, that tliey worked on canals. 
They had been together on \<''eanesday afternoon, tossed up for monev, 
and afterwards for their clothes , the tall man who was hanged won the 
otlier’s jacket, trowsers and shoes ; tliey then tossed up which should 
hang the other, and the short one won the toss. They got upon the 
wall, the one to submit, and the other to hang him on the lamp-iron. 
They both agreed in this statemimt. The tall one who had been hanged, 
said, if he won the toss, he would have hanged the other. lie said, he 
then felt the effects on his neck at the time he was hanging, and his eyes 
was so much swe lled that lie saw <Iou])le. The magistrates exprej^ed 
their hnrror and disgust, iiiul onh rtd the man who had been hanged to 
lind bail for the violent and unjiLstiiiable assault upon the officer, and 
tile short one tor hanging the other. Sot having bail, they were com- 
mitted to IJridewcli for trial.’’ 

OLD BOOKS. 

The Pentateuch and the history of Job arc the most ancient books in 
the world ; and in [‘rofanc literature the works of ITomer and Hesiod. 
The lirst book known to have been written in our own veraacular was 

The Confessions of Itichard, Earl of Cambridge,” ti-rnp. 11 Id; and the 
earliest English ballad is supposed to be the “ Cuckoo Song,” which com- 
mences in the following style : — 

“ Sumer is icumen in 
Lhude sing cuceu, 

Groweth sed, and bloweth mod, 

And sprigth yo wede nu : 

Singe cuccu.” 

FOSSIL KEPTILK ; THE PTERODACTYLtJS. 

The pterodactyius was a flying animal. It laid the wings of a bat, 
and the structure of a reptile; jaws with sharp trceth, and claws udth 
long hooked nails. The power which it had of tlying was not by means 
of its ribs, nor by wings without lingers, as in birds, but by wings 
supported by one very elongated toe, the otlicrs being short and fur- 
nished with claws. The remains of this animal were brought under 
examination by M, CoUini, director of the Museum of the Elector 
Palatine at Manheim. There was at lirst some discussion as to the 
actual character of the animal. M. Biumenbach supposed it to be a 
bird, and M. de Soemmering classed it among the bats. M. Cuvier, 
however, maintained that it was a reptile, and ^owed that ail its bonea, 
from the teeth to the claws, po'ssessea the characters which distinguish 
that class of animals. But still it differed from aU other reptiles ia 
possessing the capability of flying. It is probable that it could si 
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pleMure IcM up its wings in the same manner as birds, and might stzsH 
pend itself on branches of trees bj its fore toes, though it possessed the 
power of sitting upright on its hind feet. This is the most anomalous 
of all the fossil reptiles. 

TIGER CAVE, AT CUTTACK. 

The geographical distribution of the rock-cut caves of the Buddhists 
in India is somewhat singular, more than nine-tenths l)f those now 
known being found within the limits of the Bengal Presidency. The 
remainder consist of two groups, those of Behar and Cuttack, neither of 
which are important in extent, in Bengal ; one only, that of Mahavelli- 
pore, in Madras ; and two or three not very important groups which 
have been traced in Afghanistan and the Punjaub. 

One of the most remarkable of these caves is that at Cuttack, which is 
called the Tiger cave — being in fact a large mass of rock, carved into a 
form intended to rcpn'^**nt tlic head of that animal, whose extended 
jaws form the verandati leading into a small apartment excavated in tlie 
interior of the skull : our engraving is a correct representation of it. 
(renerally 8}>eaking, these single 

ceils have u porch of two ]»illars to v , 

protect the doorway, which leads 
into a small room, 10 or 12 ft. 
square, constituting the whole ' ^ ~ 

<*ave. Buihliiigs on precisely * yOtT ’ 

the same plan are still very ^ - /l r-- 

common in ludia,^ except tluO ^ 

speaking. 

THE JEWS IN ENGLAND. 




William the Conqueror permitted great numbers of Jews to come over 
from Rouen, and to settle in England in the last year of his reign. 
Their number soon inennised, and they spread themselves throughout 
most of the cities and capital towns in England where they built 
synagogues. There were fifteen hundred at York about the year 1189. 
At Bu^, in Sufiblk, is a very complete remain of a Jewish synagogue of 
stone in the Norman stylo, large and magnificent. Hence it was Hiat 
many of the learned English ecclesiastics of those times 
acquainted with their books and their language. In the reign of William 
UiMus, the Jews were remarkably numerous at Oxford, and had ao^uired 
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considerable property; and some of their Rabbis were permitted tn 
open a school in the iiniversity^ where they instructed not only their owu 
people, but many Christian students in Ilebrew literature, about the 
year 1094. AVithin 200 years after their admission or establishment by 
the Conqueror, they were banislu dthe kingdom. This circumstance was 
highly favourable to the circulation of their learning in England. The 
suddtmnrss of their dismission obliged them for present subsistence, and 
other n asons, to sell their moveable goods of all kinds, among which 
were large quantities of all Rabbinical books. The monks in various 
parts availed themselves of the distribution of these treasures. At 
Huntingdon and Stamford there was a prodigious sale of their effects, 
containing immense stores (d‘ ITebrtuv manuscripts, which were imme- 
diately purcliased by Gregory of Huntingdon, Prior of the abbey of 
Ramsey. Gregory sj>eedily became an adept in the Hebrew, by means 
of these valuable ae(|uisitions, which be bequeathed to his monastery 
about the 12o0. Other members of tne same convent, in con- 

sequence of these advantages, are said to have been equal proficients in 
the same language, soon after the death of Prior Gregory, among whom 
were Robert l>odford, Librarian of Ramsey, and Laurence llolbech, 
who compiled a Hebrew Lexicon, At Oxford a great number of their 
books fell into the hands of Roger Bacon, or were bought by hia 
brethren the Franciscan friars of that university. 

GAME rUESEItVES AT CHAXTILLT. 

The establishment at Chantilly, which formerly belonged to the great 
lamily of Conde, included 21 miles of park, and 48 miles of forest. The 
liorses, when the family were at that ])laoe, were above 500. The dogs, 
00 to 80 couple : the servants, above 500, The stables the finest and 
best in Euro{)e. We shall now present to tlie sporting and im-sporting 
reader, for both will lift up their eyes, a list of game killed, year by 

T ear, through a series of thirty-two years — beginning with the year 
748, ending with the year 1779: — 

List of the Game. 


54,878 

24,029 

37,209 

19,932 

37,160 

27,013 

42,902 

27,164 

58,712 

26,405 

31,620 

30,429 

39,892 

33,055 

25,994 

30,859 

32,470 

50,812 

18,479 

25,813 

39,893 

40,234 

18,550 

50,666 

32,470 

26,267 

26,371 

13,304 

16,186 

25,953 

19,774 

17,666 


Now let us give (of hird.s and beasts) their bill of mortality ; that in 
the numbers, in detail, of each speciiic description, registered as below, 
and detailed to have been killed at Chantilly, in the above-mentioned 
series of years. Hares, 77,750; rabbits, 587,470; partridges, 117,574; 
red ditto, 12,426; pheasants, 86,193; quails, 19,696; rattles (the male 
quail), 449; woodcocks, 2,1G4; snipes, 2,856; ducks, 1,353; wood* 
piquers, 317 ; lapwings, 720 ; beefique (small birds like our wheateajp), 07 ; 
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nurlewfl, 32 ; oyes d'Egypto, 3 ; oyes sauvage, 14 ; bustards, 2 ; larks, 
106; tudells, 2; fox, 1; crapeaux, 8; thrushes, 1,313; guynard, 4; 
stags, 1712; hinds, 1,GJ>2; facons, 519; does, 1,921 ; j^oung does, 135; 
roebucks, 4,669 ; young ditto, 810 ; wild boars, 1,942 ; marcassins (young 
boars), 818. A magnitieL-at list of animal slaughter, carefully and 
systematically recorded as ac-hievements. 

PEAELS. 

The river Conway, in North "Wales, was of considerable importance, 
even before the 1 toman invasion, for the pearl mussel (the 3It/a 3Iar^ 
(jaritifera of Tdiina'‘iis) and Suetonius aeknowLxlgcd tnat one of his 
inducements for undertaking the subjugation of Wales was the pearl 
fishttry carried forward in that river. According to Pliny, the mussels, 
callccf by tlie natives Krctjindilin^ AVt re sought for with avidity by the 
Romans, and the pearls found within them were highly valued ; in 
proof of which it is asserted that Julius Cicsar dedicated a breastplate 
set with British pearls to Yenus Genetrix, and ])laoed it in her temple at 
Ihjme, A fine specimen from the Conway is said to have been presented 
to Catherine, consort of Charles II., by Sir Richard Wynne, of G\vy'dir ; 
and it is further said that it has since contributed to adorn the regal 
crown of England. Lady Newb orough possessed a good collection of' 
the Conway pearls, which sho purchased of those who were fortunate 
enough to find them, as there is no regular tishery at present. The 
late Sir Robert Vaughan had obtained a sufHeient number to appear at 
Court with a button and loop to liis hat, formed of these beautiful pro- 
ductions, about the year 1780. 

FUNERAL ORATION OF FRANCIS THE FIRST. 

PicTTC Duchatcl, in a funeral oration on the death of Francis I,, pub- 
lished 1547, took upon himself to affirm, that the soul of the king had 
gone direct to Paradise, This passing over of purgatory gave offence to- 
the doctors of the Sorbonne, who sent a deputation to warn him of his 
error. The prelate being absent, one of his friends received them, and, 
in reply, gaily said — “ Be not uneasy, gentlemen, every one knows that 
the late king, my master, never stopped long in any one place, however 
agreeable. Sui)posing, then, that ho went to purgatory, be assured that 
his stay would be very short.’* This pleasantry disarmed the severity of’ 
the doctors, and the affair went no farther. 

grates OF THE STONE PERIOD. 

Stone Cliamhors, which once formed places of interment, are frequently 
discovered within large barrows of earth raised by the hands oi man.. 
They are to be referred to the period of the Danish Invasion, which ia 
generally termed among antiquaries the “ Stone Period,” because the use • 
of metals was then in a great measure unknoivn ; and while a few are tO' 
be found in Great Britain, there are many more of them in Denmark. 
These tombs, which are covered with earth, have most probably contained • 
the remains of the powerful and the rich. They are ^most all provided 
With long entrances, which lead from the exterior of the mound of 
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to the east or south side of the chambers. The entrances, like the ohan* 
bers, are formed of lar^^e stones, smooth on the side which is turned 
inwards, on wliich very large roof-stones are placed. The charahers, and 
even the entrances, which are from sixteen to twenty h'ct in length, are 
tilled with trodden earth and pebbles, the object of \\liieb, doubtless, was 
to protect the n posc of the dead in their graves, and the contents which 
are found in tliein consist of unhurnt human skc'letons (\vhi('li were occa- 
fiionally ]daced on a jiavement of tlat or round stoiu.s), together with 
impieuieiits and weapons, and tools of flint or bone, onuiTneiits, pieces of 
amber, and urns of ela}’. Jn sonu‘ cases smaller chamhers have been 



discovered, annexed to one side of the passage ^^llich leads to the larger 
chamber, and one of these smaller chamhers we have engraved as a 
specimen of the sort of tombs we are now describing. 

The above sketch represents a chamber which was discovered in a 
barrow, situated near Taradis, in the parish of the Yale, in the island of 
Guernsey. On digging into the mound, a large Hut stone was soon dis- 
covered ; this formccl the top, or cap-stone, of the tomb, and on removing 
it, the upper part of two human skulls were exposed to view. One waa 
facing the north, the other the south, but both disj)osed in a line from 
east to west. The chamber was filled up wdth earth mixed with limpet- 
shells, and ns it W’as gradually removed, while the examination wan 
proceeding downwards into the interior, the bones of the extrernitien 
Oocame exposed to view, and were seen to greater advantage. They wei» 
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decomposed than those of the upper part ; and the teeth and jaws, 
which were well preserved, denoted that they were the skeletons of 
adults, and not of old men. The reason why the skeletons were found 
in this extraordinary position it is impossible to determine. Probably 
the persons who were tlms interred -were prisoners, slaves, or other sub- 
ordinates, who were slain — perhaps buided alive — on occasion of the 
funeral of some f^reat or rcnoT\mea personage, who was placed in the 
larger chamber at the end of the passage ; and this \'iew of the case is 
considerably strengthened by the fact that the total absence of arms, 
weapons, or vases, in the smaller chamber, denotes that the quality of the 
persons within it was of less dignity or estimation. 

WAB CHABIOT OF ANCIENT 3:(JYrT. 

This chariot, which is mentioned in various parts of Scripture, and 



more especially in the description of the pursuit of tlic Israelites by 
Phai-aoh, and of liis overthrow in the lied Sea, was a very light structure, 
consisting of a wooden framework strengthened and adorned with metal, 
and leatiier binding, answering to the descriptions wliich Homer has 
given of those engaged in the Trojan war. 

The sides were paitly, and the back wbollj^ open ; and it was so low 
that a man could easily step into it from behind ; for there w'as no seat, 
the rider always stancLing in w'ar or hunting, though when wearied he 
mi^t occasionally sit on the sides, or squat, in eastern fashion, on his 
he^. The body of the car was not hung on the axle in equUihrioj hut 
conaiderably forward, so that the weight was thi'own more upon the 
horses. Its lightness, however, would prevent this from being veiy 
fatiffuing to them, and this mode of placing it had the advantage of 
rendering the motion more easy to the tover. To contribute further to 
this end, the bottom or floor consisted of a netwoik; of interlaced thongs, 
the elasticity of which in some measure answered the purpose of modem 
ipdagB. 

The Egyptian chariots were invariably drawn by two horses abreast, 
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trhioh were were richly caparisoned ; it is, perhaps, to the extrem 
elegance and magnilicence of tlicir trappings, no less than to their own 
l)6auty, that allusion is made in the Hong of Songs (1 — 9), where the 
ro 3 ral bridegrtwm addresses his spouse thus: ‘‘ I have compared thee, U 
any love, to a company of horses in l*haraoh^s chariots.” The chariot of 
Egypt ordinarily carried two persons, one of whom acted as tlie warrior, 
the otlier as the charioteer. Occasionally we find three persons in a 
chariot, as when two princes of tin* blood, each bearing the roytil sceptre, 
or dabellum, accompanying the king in a state procession, rec^uiring a 
.charioteer to manage the reins. 


PEACOCKS. 

India, says Mr. Pennant, gave us peacocks, and we arc assured by 
-Knox, in his History of Ceylon,” that they are still found in the wild 
state, in vast flocks, in that island and in Java. So beautiful a bird 
could not be pennitU'd to he a stranger in the more distant })arts ; for so 
early as the days of Solomon (1 Kings, x. 22) we tiiid among the aiiicles 
imported in liis Turshish navies, apes and peacocks. A monarch so con- 
versant in all branches of natural history, would certainly not neglect 
furnishing his officers with instructions for collecting every curiosity in 
the country to which they made voyages, which gave him a knowledge 
that distinguished him from all the princes of his time. HHian relates 
that they were brought into Greece from some barbarous country, and 
that they were held in such high estimation tliat a male and female were 
valued at Athens at 1,000 drachma:, or £32 ds. lOd. Their next step 
might be to Samos, where they were preserved about the temjde of J uno, 
being the birds sacred to that goddess ; and Gelliiis, in his Kocteg 
AtticcR ” commends the excellency of the Samian peacocks. It is, there- 
fore probable that they were brought there originally for the purposes of 
superstition, and afterwards cultivated for the uses of luxury. \Vc are 
also told, when Alexander w^as in India, ho found vast numbers of wild 
ones on the banks of the Hvarotis, and was so struck with their beauty 
as to appoint a severe punishment on any person that killed them. 

Peacocks’ crests, in ancient times, w'ere among the ornaments of the 
kings of England. Emald de Aclent (Acland) paid a flue to King John 
in a hundred and forty palfries, with sackbuts, lorainsy gilt spurs, and 
peacocks’ crests, such as would be for his credit. — Some of our regiments 
of cavalry bear on their helmets, at present, the figure of a peacock. 

KOMAN THEATRE AT ORANGE. 

One of the most striking Homan provincial theatres is that of Orange, 
in the south of France. Perhaps it owes its existence, or at all events 
its splendour, to the substratum of Grecian colonists that preceded the 
Romans in that countiy. Its auditorium is 310 ft. in diameter, but 
much ruined, in consequence of the princes of Orange having used this 
part as a bastion in some fortification they were constructing. 

The stage is tolerably preserved. It shows well the increased extent 
and complication of arrangements required for the theatrical representa- 
tions of the age in which it was constructed, being a considerable advaiM 
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Awards the more modem idea of a play, as distixigiLished ^m the 
etately semi-religious spectacle in which the Greeks delighted. The 
noblest part of the building is the great wall at the back, an immense 
mass of masonry, 340 ft. in extent, and 116 ft. in height, without a 
single opening above the basement, and no ornament except a range of 
blank arches, about midway between the basement and the top, and a 
few projecting corbels to receive the folding's of the masts that supported 
the velarium, Xowhere does the architecture of the Romano shine so 
much as when their gigantic buildings are left to tell their own tale by 
the imposing grandeur of their masses. Whenever ornament ia 
attempted, their bad taste comes out. The size of their edifices, and the 
solidity of their construction, were only surpassed by the Egj'ptians, and 
not always by them ; and when, as here, their mass stands unadorned 
in all its native grandeur, criticism is disarmed, and the spectator stands 
awe-struck at its majesty, and turns away convinced that truly there 
were giants in those days.’’ This is not, it is true, the most intellectual 
way of obtaining architectural effect, but it is the easiest and the 
most certain to secure the desired result. 

A nSCATOUIAL BOG. 

Mr. Jukes, in his Excursions in and about Newfoundland,” speaks 
of a dog which appeared to be of the pure breed, and w’hich he thought 
to be more intelligent than the mixed race. This animal caught his 
own fish, for w’hich purpose he sat on a projecting rock, beneath a fish 
•st^e, on which the fish w^ere laid to dry, w^atching the water, the depth 
being from six to eight feet, and the bottom quite white with fish-bones. 
On throwing a piece of cod-fish into the water, tliree or four heavy, 
elumsy-lookmg fish, called in Newfoundland sculjmiSy would swim to 
catch it. The instant one turned his broadside towards him, he darted 
down, and seldom came up -without the fish in his mouth. He regularly 
carried them as he caught them to a place a few yards off, where he 
deposited them, sometimes making a pile of fifty or sixty in the day. As 
he never attempted to eat them, he ax>peared to fish for his amusement. 

PHENOMENA OF SOUND. 

In the gardens of Les Rochas, once the well-kno-wn residence of 
Madame de Sevigne, is a remarkable echo, which illustrates finely the 
conducting and reverberating powers of a fiat surface. The Chateau des 
Rochas is situated not far from the interesting and ancient town of Vitre, 
A broad gravel walk on a dead flat conducts through the garden to the 
house. In the centre of this, on a particular spot, the listener is placed 
at the distance of about ten or twdve yards from another person, who, 
aimilarly placed, addresses him in a low and, in the common acceptation 
■of the term, inaudible whisper, when, “ Lo ! what myriads rise !” for 
immediately, from thousands and tens of thousands of invisible tongues, 
starting from the earth beneath, or as if every pebble was gifted with 
powers of speech, the sentence is repeated with a slight liissing sound, 
not unlike the whirling of small shot passing through the air. On 
removing from this spot, however trifling the mstanoe, the intensity ai 
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tlie repetition is sensibly diminished, and within a few feet ceases to b# 
heard. Under the idea that the ground was hollow beneath, the soil ha» 
been dug up to a considerable depth ; but without discovering any daa 
to the solution of the mystery. 



ANTIQUE WATCH. 

The above engraving represents a fancy silver watch of the time of Oueen 
Elizabeth. It is shaped like a duck ; the feathers chased. The lower 
part opens, and the dial plate, which is also of silver, is encircled with a 
gilt ornamental design of floriated scrolls and angels^ heads. The wheels 
work on small rubies. It has no maker’s name. It is preserved in the 
original case of thin brass, covered with black leather, and ornamented 
with silver studs, as represented in the wood-out below. It forms oue of 
the curiosities in the Museum of Lord Londesborough. 



HOESES FEEDIira ONE ANOTHEK. 

M. de Bossanelle, captain of cavalry in the regiment of Beaiivilliers, 
relates in his “ Military ObservatlonB,’* printed in Paris, 1760, ** That, 
in the year 1757, an old horse of his company, that was very fine and full 
of meme, had his teeth all on a sudden so worn down, that he could 
not chew his hay and com ; and that he was fed for two months, and 
would still have been so had he been kept, by two horses on each side 
of him, that ate in the same manger. These two horses drew hay 
^om m rack, which they chewed, and afterwards threw before the old 
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iorse ; that they did the same with the oats, which they ground venr 
amall, and also put before him. This (adds he) was observed and 
witnessed by a whole company of cavalry, officers and men,” 


CROSS OF MTTIRKBACn. 

From the nicle pillar-hione marked w'ith the symbol of our faith, en- 
closed within a circle, the emblem of Eternity, the finely-proportioned 
and elaborately-scult)tured crosses of a later period are derived. In the 
latter, the circle, instead of being simi)ly cut on the face of the stone, is 
represented by a ring, binding, as it were, the shaft, arms, and upper 
portion of the cross together. There are two beautiful specimens of this 
style of cross at Wunasteilmice, near I)rogln*da, about thirty-fi.ve 
miles from Dublin. The smaller, nio^e beautiful, and more perfect of 

these we here engrave. Tlie figures 

andornamcnts^Wtli which its various 
sides are enriched appear to have 
been executed with an unusual 
degree of artistic skill. It is now 
almost as i>erfect as it was when, 
ncaidy nine centuries ago, tlu' artist, 
we may suppose, pronounced his 
wmrk finished, and chiefs and ab- 
bots, bards, slianachies, warriors, 
and ecclesiastics, and, perhaps, 
many a rival sculptor, crowded 
round this very spot full of wonder 
and admiration for hat they must 
haye coTihidered a truly glorious, 
arid, perhaps, unequalled work. An 
inscription in Irish upon tlio lower 
part of the shaft, desires “ A prayer ^ 
for Mui]-edacli, hy whom was made , 
this cross,” and there is reason for 
assigning it to an abbot oi tliat - 
name who died in the year 924 . Its 
total he i gilt is exactly t'fu:5cn feet, 

and it is six in hrt'adth at the arms. 

The shaft, which at the base measures in breadth two ieel ^ix iiivlies, 
and in thickness one foot nine inches, diminishes slightly in its ascent, 
and is divided upon its various sides hy twisted bands into compartments, 
each of which contains either sculptured figures, or tracery of very in- 
tricate design, or animals, probably symbolical. 



CHINESE THERAPEUTICS. 

In the ^eatment of disease, the Chinese, so fond of classification, divide 
®^®dicinal substances they emjdoy into heating, cooling, refreshing, 
and temperate : their materia 7ueihca is contained in the work called tha 
Pen^tsaocang-mou in fifty-two large volumes, with an atlas of plates; 
our medicines are known to thom and prescribed; the miuewi 
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Waters, with which their country abounds, are also much resorted to ; 
and their emperor, Kang-Hi, has given an accurate account of several 
thermal springs. Fire is a great agent, and tlie moxa recommended in 
almost every aliment, while acupuncture is in general use both in China 
and Japan ; bathing and champooing are also frequently recommended, 
and blood-letting is seldom resorted to. 

China has also her animal magnetizers, practising the Cong foUj, a 
mysterious manipulation taught by the bonzes, in which the adepts pro- 
dilce violent convulsions. 

The Chinese divide their prescriptions into seven categories : 

1. The great prescri]^tion. 

2. The little prescription. 

d. The slow prescription. 

4. The prompt prescription, 

5. The odd prescription. 

6. The even prescription. 

7. The double prescription. 

Each of these receipts being applied to particular cases, and the in- 
gredients that compose them being weighed with the most scrupulous 
accuracy. 

Medicine was taught in the imperial colleges of Pekin ; but in every 
district, a physician, wlio had studied six years, is appointed to instruct 
the candidate for the profession, who was afterwards allowed to practise, 
without any further studies or examination ; and it is said, that, in 
gcmertil, the physician only receives his fee when tlie patient is cuit^d. 
This assertion, however, is very doubtful, as the country abounds in 
quacks, who, under such restrictions as to remuneration, would scarcely 
earn a livelihood. Another singular, but economical practice prevails 
amongst them — a physician never pavs a second visit to a patient unless 
he is sent for. Whatever may be the merits of Chinese practitioners 
both in medicine and surge ly*, or their mode of receiving remuneration, 
it appears that thc}^ are as much subject to arlimad^ ersion as in other 
countries: — A missionary having observed to a Chinese, that their 
medical men had constantly recourse to lire in the shape of moxa, red- 
hot iron, and burning needles; he replied, “Alas! you Europeans are 
carv'cd with steel, while we are martjTized with hot iron ; and I fear 
that in neither country will the fashion subside, since the operators do 
not feel the anguish they inflict, and are equally paid to torment us or to 
cure ns !’* 

MART QITEEjr OF SCOTS TO SIR FRANCIS KNOLLY8, FROM BOLTON, 
SEPT. 1st, 1568: her first letter in English. 

(MS. Cotton. Calig. C. I. fol. 161 h. Orig.) 

Mester Knoleis, y heuv bar (I have heard) sum neus from Scotland ; 
y send zou the double off them y vreit (wrote) to the quin (qneen) my 
Sister, and pres (pray) zou to du the lyk, confomie to that y spat 
zestemicht vnto zou, and sut hesti ansur y refer all to zour discretion, 
amd wil lipne beter in zour gud delin (dealing) for mi, (mej nor y kan 
perauad sou, nemli in this langasg (language) exoua my ivil vreitio 
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(wiitiugj for y neuver vsed it afor, and am hestit (hasted). Ze sohal si 
my bel (Wl) vhuilk (which) is opne, it is sed Scterday my tmfrinds wil 
be vth (with) zou, y sey nething hot trests weil, and ze send oni to zonr 
wiff ze mey asur schu (she) wald a bin weilcom to apur (poor) strenger 
hua (who) nocht bien (not oeing) aquentet vth her, wil nocht hi ouuer 
bald (h^li) to vreit hot for the aquentans betuix ous (us : i, e. herseli 
and Sir rVoncis Knolles). Y wil send zou letle tckne (token) to 
rember (reinember) zou off the giid hop y heuu (have) in zou guef 
(gif — if) ze fend (find) a niit (meet) mcsager y wald wisn ze bestouded 
(bestowed) it reder (rather) apon her non (than) ani vder ; thus eflter my 
<;<^mmendations y prey God heuu zou in his kipin. 

“ Zour asured gud frind. 

“Marie R. 

Excus my ivel vreitin thes furst tym.’’ 

PHILOSOrUY OF TUB BRAMINS. 

The order of creation, which is described in the Institutes of Menu 
(c. 1, pp. 75-8), is remarkable. “ First emerges the subtle ether, to 
which philosoj)hers ascribe the quality of convepng sound : from ether, 
effecting a transmutation in form, springs the pure and potent air, a 
vehicle of all scents ; and air is held endued with the quality of touch : 
then from air, operating a change, rises light, or fire, making objects 
visible, dispelling gloom, spreading bright rays; and it is declared to 
have the quality of figure : but from light, a change being effected, 
comes water, with the quality of taste : and from water is deposited 
earth, with the quality of smell ; such weie they created in the begin- 
ning.’* This passage bears at least as strong a resemblance to the 
chemical philosophy of our days, as certain parts of the Hindoo fables 
bear to the mysteries of the Christian religion. But it is more difficult 
to account for the philosophy, (if, indeed, it be any thing moie than mere 
theory,) than to explain how the distorted traces of Christianity found 
their way into the fables of Ilindostau.’' 

FOREIGNERS IN LONDON IN 1567. 

W© learn from the Bishop of London’s certificate, that, in December, 
1567, there were then in London and its immediate vicinity, or places 
which are now included in the word ‘London,’ 3838 Dutchmen; 
720 Frenchmen; 137 Italians; 14 Venetians; 56 Spaniards; 25 Por- 
tuguese; 2 Grecians; 2 Blackamores ; 1 Dane; and but 58 Scots I 
making a total oi 4651 foreigners.” 

CHANGES OF FORTUNE. 

In 1454, Sir Stephen Forster was Lord Ma 5 ’'or of London. He had 
been long in prison and penury, on account of his inordinate profuseness. 
It chanced that a most fantastical widow, who knew not how to get rid 
of her immense wealth, saw him begging at the gate ; she admired his 
line person, learnt his history, paid his debts, and married him ; asking 
of him only this one favour, tnat he would lavish away her fortune am 
f<iat as he could, Forster, probably from perverseness^ became a sobetr 
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iitliiyand and a prudent manager, and only expended large i nuia ill 
adding a chapel and other advantageous appendages to Ludgate, 'wboffli 
ae had suffered so many hardships. 

ROUAJSf VASES IN BLACK WARE. 

The principal subjects represented on vases of ancient Roman pottery 
of black ware are hunting scenes — such as dogs chasing stags, deer, 
hares, — also, dolphins, ivy wreaths, and cngraUcd lines ; and engine- 
turned patterns. In a few instances men wrth spears are represented, 
but in a rude and debased style of art. The principal form is the oup of 
ajar shape, sometimes wdth deep oval flutings, as on one found at Castor ; 
but dishes, cups, plates, and mortars are not found in this ware. 

Some of the vases of this ware have ornaments, and sometimes letters 
painted on them in w'hite slip upon their black ground, as represented in 

our engraving. They are gene- 
rally of a small size, and of the 
nature of bottles or cups, with 
inserijitions, such as AVE, hail ! 
A’ IV AS, may you live ! IMPLE, 
till ; BIRE, drink ; YINVM, 
wine ; A^VA, life ; VIVE BIBE 
MVLTIS ; showing that they 
were used for purposes purely 
convivial. Such are the vases 
found at ]‘^ta})les, near Boulogne, 
the ancient Ucssoriacum, and at 
MesniL 

Some rarer and liner specimens 
from BrLdt.nc, in tlie drpartrnent of Lis, have a moulding round the foot. 
Great quantities are found in England, Holland, Belgium, and France. 
It is found on the right bank of the Rhine. ^ A variety of this w'are has 
been lately found at a spot called Crockhill, in the New Forest, together 
with the kilns in which it was made, and a heap of potter’s sherds, or 
pieces spoilt in the baking. The paste was made of the blue clay of the 
neighbourhood, covered wuth an alkaline glaze of a maroon colour, per- 
haps the result of imperfect baking ; for the pieces wdien submitted again 
to the action of the fire, decrepitated and split. They were so much 
vitrified as to resemble modem stone ware, yet as all of them have proofs 
of having been rejected by the potters, it is probable that tliis was not 
the proper colour of the ware. Almost all were of the pinched tip ffuted 
shape, and had no bas-reliefs, having been ornamented with patterns laid 
on in W’hite colour. The kilns arc suT)posed to bo of the third century of 
our era, and the w^are was in local use, for some of it was found at 
Bittern. 

FRENCH BIBLE. 

There was a French Bible, printed at Paris in 1638, by Anthonv 
Bonnemere, wherein is related that the ashes of the ^Iden calf whion 
lloics cau»^ to be burnt, and mixed with the water that was drank by 
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Hhe lapaelites, stnok to the beards of such as has had fallen down befo*re 
it ; by which they appeared witli gilt beards, as a peculiar mark to 
distinffuish those which had worshipped the calf.” This idle story is 
actually interwoven with the 32iid chapter of Exodus. And Bonne- 
mere says, in his preface, this French Bible was printed in 1495, at the 
request of his most Christian Majesty Charles VIII. ; and declares 
further that the French translator “ has added nothing but the genuine 
truths, according to the express terms of the Latin Bible ; nor omitted 
anything but what was improper to be translated !” So that we are to 
looK upon this fiction of the gilded beards as matter of fact ; and another 
of the same stamp, inserted in the chapter above mentioned, viz., that, 
** Upon Aaron’s refusing to make gods for the Israelites, they spat upon 
him with SO much fury and violence that they quite suffocated him.” 


8AEDOXYX liING WITH CAMEO HEAD OF Qn:EX ELIZABBTH, IN THE 

rossi:'^sioN of nnv. lokb tijtnne. 

This is said to bo tlie identical ring given b}" Queen Elizabeth to 
Essex, and so fatally retained by 
Lady Nottingham. It has de- 
scended from Lady Frances l)e- 
vereux, Essex’s daughter, in un- 
broken succession from mother and 
daughter to the present possessor. 

The ring is gold, the sides engraved, 
and the inside of blue enamel ; the 
execution of tlie head of Elizabeth 
is of a high order, and whether this be ths ring or not, it is valuable as 
m work of art. 



CUHIOUS WAGEES. 


There have been travelling wagers, and none of the least singular of 
such was that of Mr. Whalley, an Irish gentleman (and who we believe 
edited Ben Johnson’s works), who, for a very considerable wager. (twenty 
thousand pounds, it was said,) set out on Monday the 22ud of September, 
1788, to walk to Constantinople and back again in one year. This wager, 
however whimsical, is not without a precedent. Some years ago a 
baronet of good fortune (Sir Henry Liddel) laid a considerable wager 
that he would go to Lapland, bring home two females of that country, 
and two rein-deer, in a given time. He performed the journey, ana 
effected his purpose in every respect. The Lapland women lived with 
him about a year, but desiring to go back to their own country, the 
baronet fumisned them with means and money. 

CONFECTIONEEY ART IN 1660. 

The following is extracted from a work on Cookery, by Robert 
published in 1660. It is entitled the ** Accoffipliaht Vook^ (^c., ^ 

Triumphs and Tr<mlucs in Cookery, to be used in Festival Time»,»ai 
Twelfth Hay, &c. : — M^e the likeness of a ship in pasteboard with iiaga 
isd streamers, the guns belonging to it of kiokses, bind them about wi^ 
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pack-thread and cover them with paste proportionable to the faahion ol 
a cannon with carriages ; lay them zn places convenient, os you see them 
in ships of war, with such holes and trains of powder that they may all 
take hre. Place your ships firm in a great cnarger ; then make a salt 
round about it, and stick therein egg-shells full of sweet water; you may 
by a great pin take out all the meat out*of the egg by bloTvdng, and then 
fill it with rose-water. Then in another charger have the proportion of 
a stag made of coarse paste, with a broad arrow in the side of him, and 
hie body tilled up wdth claret wine. In another charger at the end of 
the stag have the proportion of a castle with battlements, percuUioes, 
gates, and drawbridges, made of pasteboard, tlie guns of kickses, and 
covered with coarse paste as the former ; place it at a distance from the 
ship to tire at each other. The stag being placed betwixt them, with 
egg-shells full of sweet water (as before) placed in salt. At each side of 
the charger wherein is the stag, place a pie made of coarse paste, in one 
of which let there be some live frogs, in the other live birds ; make these 
pies of coarse paste, tilled with bran, and j^elJowed over satiron, or yolks 
of eggs : gild them over in spots, as also the stag, tlie ship and castle ; 
bake them, and place them with gilt bay leaves on the turrets and 
tunnels of the castle and pies ; being baked make a bole in the bottom of 
your pies, take out the bran, put in your frogs and birds, and close up 
the holes with the same coarse paste ; then cut the lids neatly up to be 
taken off by the tunnels. Being all placed in order upon the table, before 
you fire the trains of powder, order it so that some of the ladies may be 
persuaded to pluck the arrow out of the stag ; then will the clai^t wine 
follow, as blood running out of a wound, lids being done with admira- 
tion to the beholders, after some short pause, tire the train of the castle, 
that the pieces all of one side may go off; then fire the trains of one side 
of the ship as in a battle ; next turn the chargers, and by degrees fire 
the trains of each other side, as before. This dune, to sweeten the stink 
of the powder, the ladies lake the egg-shells full of sweet waters, and 
throw them at each other, all dangers being seemed over, and by this 
time you may suppose they will desire to see wliat is in the pies ; when 
lifting first the ha off one pie, out skip some frogs, which mokes the 
ladies to skip and shriek ; next after the other pie, whence comes out 
the birds ; who by a natural instinct fl>dng at tlie light, will put out the 
candles ; so tJiat what with the Hying birds and skipping frogs, the one 
above, the other beneath, will cause much delight and pleasure to the 
whole company : at length the candles are lighted and a banquet brought 
in, the music sounds, and every one with much delight and content 
rehearses their actions in the former passages. These were formerly the 
delights of the nobility, before good house-keeping had left England, 
and the sword really acted that which was only counterfeited in such 
honest and laudable exercises as these.” 

SUSPENDED ANIMATION. 

David Beck, the celebrated portrait painter, and pupil of Vandyke, 
travelling through Germany, was suddenly taken ill, ana to all appear- 
uu>e died, and was laid out as a corpse. Ilis servants, sitting round tki$ 
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tied, grieved heartily for the loss of so good a master ; and, as grief is 
thirsty, drank as heartily at the same time. One of them, becoming 
more fuddled than the rest, then addressed his companions thus: Our 
master wlien alive was fond of his glass, let us now, out of gratitude, 
then give him one now he is dead.*’ Assent was given, the head of the 
dead painter was raised up, and some wine poured down or spilt about, 
the fragrance or spirit of which caused Beck to open his eyes ; upon 
which the servant, who, being drunk, half forgetting his master was 
dead, forced down the remainder of the glass. The painter^gradualiy 
revived, and thus escaped a living interment. 

FUNERAL OF MARAT. 

The funeral of Marat was celebrated at Paris, July 17th, 1793, witli 
the greatest pomp and solemnitv* All the sections joined the procession. 
An immense crowd of people attended it. Four wnmen bore the bathing 
machine in which Marat was standing wdicn he was assassinated ; his 
shirt, stained with blood, was carried by a fury, in the shape of a 
woman, at the top of a pike. After this followed a wooden bedstead, on 
which the corpse of Marat was carried by citizens. His head was un- 
<!overed, and the gash he had received could be easily distinguished. 
The procession was paraded through several streets, and was saluted on 
its march by several discharges of artillery. 

EXECUTION OF ANNE ROLEYN. 

In Houssaie’s “Memoirs,” Vol. I. p. 435, a little circumstance is 
recorded oonceming tfio decapitation of the unfortunate Anne Bolejm, 
which illustrates an observation of Hume. Our historian notices that 
her executioner was a F renchman of Calais, who was supposed to have 
uncommon skill ; it is probable that the following incident might have 
been preserved by tradition in France, from the account of the execu- 
tioner himself. Anne Boleyn being on the scaffold, would not consent to 
have her eyes covered with a bandage, saying that she had no fear cf 
death. AU that the divine who assisted at her execution could obtain 
lium her was, that she would shut her eyes. But as she was opening 
them at every moment, the executioner could not bear their tender and 
mild glances. Fearful of missing iiis aim, he was obliged to invent an 
expedient to behead the queen. He drew off his shoes, and approached 
her silently ; while he was at her left hand, another person advanced at 
her right, w^ho made a great noise in walking, so that this circumstane* • 
drawing the attention of Anne, she turned her face from the execu- 
tioner, who was enabled by this artifice to strike the fatal blow without 
being disarmed by that pride of affecting resignation which shone in the 
eyes of the lovely Anne Boleyn. 

MEXICAN TENNIS. 

The Mexicans had one singular law in their play with the ball. In 
the walls of the court whore they played certain stones, like mill-stones 
Were fixed, with a hole in the middle, just large enough to let the ball 
pMf through; and whoever drove it through, which required great 
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skill, and was, of course, rarely effected, won the cloaks of the lookef»« 
on. They, therefore, took to their heels to save their cloaks, and othen 
pursued to catch them, which was a new source of amusement. 


CUmOITSLY-SnArED TESSEL. 


There is a singular class of Northern relics, of the Christian Period, of 
which analogous types have been found in Scotland, which well deserve 
our attention. The relics of which we speak consist of a curious variety of 
vessels, presumed to have been designed for holding liquors, but in- 
variably made in the form of some or monstrous hybrid. 

The annexed figure represents one of these, in the collection of 
Charles Kirkpatrick Shar}i, Ksq., and found hy him among a hoard 
of long-forgotten family luirlooras, in a vault of his paternal man- 
sion of Hoddam (.'astle, Dumfrioshire. Of its previous history nothing 



is knoum. It is made of bronze. 
'J'ho principal figure is a lion, 
witliout II tail, measuring four- 
tieii Inclies in hmgth, and 
iK'arly fourteen imdics in greatest 
height. On the hack is perched 
a noiide*;(:ript nniinal, half grey- 
iioiind, inilt' a])j)arent]v in- 
tended 1u.” a h'lndle to the wliole, 
wnih- li'om tile breast ])rojects a 
stag’s lieadwith large antlers. 
Ibis has a perforation in tho 
back of tlu‘ neck, as if for tho 
insertion of a stop-cock, and it 
appc'ars probable was designed 
for running olf tho liquid con- 
tained within the singular vessel 


to which it is attached. A sir. ill square lid on the top of the lion^s head, 
opening with a hinge, supplies the reqiiibite aperture for whatever liquor 
it was designed to hold. A similar relic, possessed hy Sir J(din Maxwell, 
Bart., was dug up a few years since on tlie Pollock estate ; and another, 
in the collection of the late E. W. A. Drummond Hay, Esq., was also in 


the form of a lion. 


A SENSIBLE I)OG, 


Professor Owen was walking with a friend, the master of the do", by 
the side of a river, near its mouth, on the coast of Cornwall, and picked 
up a small piece of sea- weed. It was covered with minute animals, and 
Mr, Owen observed to his companion, throwing tho weed into tho water, 
— *‘If this small piece afforded so manv treasures, how microscopically 
rich the whole plant would be ! I should mucli like to have one The 
gentleman walked on ; but hearing a splashing in the water, turned 
round and saw it violently agitatea. It is Lion both exclaimed. 

What can he be about ? lie was walking quietly enough hy our side 
E minute ago.” At cue moment they saw his tail above tne water, then 
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bb head raised for a breath of air, then the surrounding element shook 

X in, and at last he came ashore, panting from his exertions, and laid a 
)le plant of the identical weed at Mr. Owen’s feet. After this proof 
of intelligence, it will not be wondered at, that when Lion was joyfully 
expecting to accompany his master and his guest on an excursion, and 
was told to go and take oare of and comfort Mrs. Owen, who was ill, 
that ho should iinm^*'^jat#ly return to the drawing-room, and lay him- 
self by her side, which he never left durin«j^ the ahsenoe of lus owner; 
his countenance alone betraying his disapjiomtment, and that only for a 
few minutes. 


THE CEOWN OF CI1AELE:*IAG>’E. 

As the emblem of sovereignty "which once adorned the brows of one of 
earth’s mightiest men, and as a unique specimen of the state at which 
the goldsmith’s art had arrived as 
early as the ninth century, we here 
present oui read(;rs with an engrav- 
ing of the crown of Charlemagne. 

This great man was tlie ekhst son 
of Pepin the Short, and grandson of 
Charles JMartel, and was burn at the 
castle of Ingclheim, near Metz, in 
the year 7-12. 11 is fatlier dying in 

7()8 he siK’eeeded to the crown i]i 
conjunction with his hrotlier Carlo- 
man, whose death in 771 left him 
sole monarcli of the Franks. I3y 
his alliances, negociations, and prin- 
cipally by his numerous and glorious 
wars, he so enlarged his doruinions, 
that at length they extended from 
the Ebro to the mouth of the lilbo, from Hit' Atlantic to the mountuina 
of Eohemia and the Saal, aiul from the Eritish Channel to the Voltumo. 
In the year 800 he was crowTied at Pome, as Emjieror of the West, by 
Pope Leo III., and died of a pleurisy in 814, at Aix-la-Chapelle, in the 
cathedral of which city he was buried with extraordinary magnilicence. 
Equally illustrious in the cabinet and in the held, a wise legislator, and 
a great warrior, the patron of men of letters, and the restorer of learning, 
Charlemagne has united in his favour the suilVages of statesmen and 
soldiers, and of ecclesiastics, la'sv'yers, and men of letters, who have all 
vied W'ith one another in bestowing the homage of their praise on the- 
celebrated founder of the AVestern Empire. 

The cro"wn of this illustrious man, of which our engraving is a correct 
representation, is now preserved at Vienna in the Imperial Treasury, 
it is comjiosed of eight plates of gold, four large and four small, con- 
nected by hinges. The large ones, studded with precious stones, form 
the front, the hack, and the intermediate points of tlic crown ; the smail 
ones, placed alternately wuth these, are oruamented with enamels repre- 
•enting Solomon, David, King Hezekiah seated on his throne, and Chrbl 
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seated between two flaming seraphim, snch as the Greeks usually repre*^ 
sent them. The costume of the figures resembles that of the Emperora 
*of the Lower Empire, and although the inscriptions which accompany 
the figures are in Latin, the whole bears the impress of Greek workman • 
;6hip. The ground of the figures is formed by the metal itself, which 
has been hollowed out to receive the enamel ; but all the details of the 
•design are traced cut with flue fillets of gold. The flesh-tints are in 
jrose-coloured enamel ; the colours employed in the draperies and 
accessories are deep and light blue, red, and white. The crown has 
unquestionably been retouched at various [>eriods, but yet there is 
nothing to invalidate the tradition which assigns the more ancient 
^portions to the time of Charlemagne. The enamels must belong to the 
same early period. 

‘«PENT BY THK CORPORATION OF COVENTRY AT THE ENTERTAINMENT OF 


KING JAMES II. IN HIS PROGRESS TUROUGU COVENTRY, 1687. 

(Mr. Pachard Haywood, Treasurer.) 

£ s* d. 

‘Gave a gold cup 171 6 

Mr. Septimus Butt, mayor, for sweetmeats 27 17 0 

Meat 13 14 0 

Wine 21 12 6 

Homage fee 41 6 8 

King^s cook 10 0 0 

'City cook 9 8 6 

Steward Fielding, for making a speech to his Majesty 6 7 6 

For linen spoded. borrowed of Mrs. Smith, Spon-street 2 12 6 

The aldermen that went to Worcester to invite him 3 18 9 

Several companies for waiting on the King 27 9 4 

Alderman Webster, for meat 3 6 0 

Alderman Bradiiey for corn 3 5 6 

His Majesty’s clerk of the market 1 1 6 

The King’s trumpeters 2 0 0 

Richard llowcott, for carrying the city streamer 0 7 0 

The city bailiif’s bill for iisL, fowl, and wdiie 88 18 2 


X134 2 9 

TRAVELUNQ EXPENSES IN THE THIRTEENTH CENTURY. 

Of travelling expenses in the thirteenth century, a roll is in existence, 
is too interesting to be passed over. It contains a steward’s 
accompts of the daily expenses of a person of rank in the reign of 
Edward I, on a journey from Oxford to Canterbury, and during his 
sojourn in London, about tlie year 1 289 ; while the record throws mucu 
light upon the mode of our ancestors’ living, at a p<‘riod concerning 
which we have very few similar memorials. One day’s cxjKmsea are as 
follow: ** In bread, sixpence. Two gallons of wine, a gift of hospitality 
v^om the rector of Berton. Item in bread, sixpence. Two gallons of 
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wioa, of hospitality from the rector of Mistem. Bear, six- 

pence. Herrings, three-pence. Stockfish, four-pence. Porpoise and fish, 
four-pence. Perch and roach, seven-pence. Large eels, seven-pence. 
Vegetables, three-pence farthing. Figs and raisins, two-pence. Fuel, 
five-pence. A bed for two nights, two-pence. Hay for seven horses, 
seven-pence. A bushel of oats, twenty-pence. Apples, a halfpenny. 
Sum, six shillings and eight-pence llaf^pcnn3^’^ The most expensive 
day in the roll is on a Sunday, “ in expenses of my lord at Westminster, 
when he held a breakfast there for knights, clerks, and squires. Bread, 
two shillin<4-8. Beer, twelve-pence. Wine, three shillings and eight - 
pence. Half a salmon, for the standard, with the chine, three shillings 
and eight-pence. A fresh conger eel, three shillings. Three fat pikes, 
five fat eels, and twenty-seven fat roaches, twelve shillings and foui- 
pence. Half a hundred lamproms, twelve-pence. Oysters, three-pence. 
Vegetables, two-pence. The hire of a hoj’ to prepare the breakfast, one 
penny. Fare to Westminster, one penny. A basket, one penny farthing. 
On the same day at the inn : bread, five- pence farthing. Beer from the 
store. Two gallons of beer for the boys, two-pence. Fish from the 
store. Candles, a halfpenn3^ Fuel, a lialfpcnn}'. Hay bought, five- 
pence three farthings. Straw, sixpence. Two bushels of oats, eight- 
pence. Two pair of shoes for my lord, twelve-ponce. Sum, thirty 
shillings and three-lienee farthing. 

DUNS IN THE MAHIIATTA COUMBT. 

The Mahratta mode of recovering debts is curious. When the creditor 
cannot get his money, and begins to see the debt as rather desperate, he 
sits dhurna upon his debtor ; that is, he squats down at the door of the 
tent, and becomes, in a certain mysterious degree, the master of it. No 
one goes in or out without his approbation. He neither eats himself, 
nor fiufiers his debtor to eat ; and this famishing contest is carried on till 
the debt is paid, or till the creditor begins to feel that want of food is a 
greater punishment than the want of monej’. This curious mode of 
enforcing a demand is in universal practice among the Mahratta s ; 
Scindiah himself, the chieftain, not being exempt from it. The man who 
sits the dhurna^ goes to the house, or tent, of him whom he wishes to 
bring to terms, and remains there till the affair is settled ; during which 
time, the one under restraint is confined to his apartment, and not 
suffered to communicate wuth any persons but tliose whom the other may 
approve of. The laws by which the dhurna is regulated are as well de- 
fined and understood as those of any other custom whatever. When it 
is meant to be very strict, the claimant carries a number of bis followers, 
who surround the tent, sometimes even the bed of his adversary, and de- 
prive him altogether of food ; in which case, however, etiquette prescribes 
the same abstinence to himself : the strongest stomach, of course, cariiee 
the day. A custom of this kind was once so prevalent in the })rovinoe 
and city of Benares, that Brahmins were trained to remain a long time 
without food . Th<iy were then sent to the door of some rich individual, 
where they made a vow to remain without eating, till they should obtain 
A oertnin sum of money. To preserve the life of a Brahmin is bo absolutely 
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a duty, that the money was generally paid ; but never till a good sti uggle 
had taken place, to ascertain whether the man was staunch or not ; for 
money is the life and soul of all Hindoos. 

VAUXnALL. 

The trees seen above the houses at the foot of the Surrey side of 
Westminster Bridge are those of Vauxhall Gardens, the site of which will 
soon he covered with buildings. These grounds were once the glory of 
English pleasure-gardt'us, frequented by the highest in tlie land from 
the gay days of Charles 11. to those of “ the llegency/^ and were 





brated in musical history fur talent of the higliest kind here introduced# 
In the old orchestra, whose tow’'ering summit may be seen from the 
Thames, the greatest musical celebrities have sung. Handel, Dr. Ame, 
and Hook superintended its concerts ; and Hogarth decorated its walls 
with paintings. It obtained its name from a very old mansion that onoe 
stood near it. This old manor-house of Fawkes Hall, as it existed in 
the reign of Charles I,, is shoAvn in our engraving ; at that time it was 
described as a fair dwelling-house, strongly built, of three stories 
high, and a pier staircase breaking out from it nineteen feet square.” This 
Btaircase occupied one of the towers, in accordance with the ancient 
plan, and the house was a curious specimen of the old timber houses of 
the gentry in the sixteenth century. 

It anpe.ars to have obtained its name from Foukes de Breut, who 
married the heiress of the manor, the Countess of Albemarle, sister to 
Baldwin, Archbishop of Canterbuiy ; and it was granted by the of 
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the manor of Fookcshall, by Edward III. to his fayonrite Hugh la 
Despenser. In 1615 the records of the Duchy of Cornwall prove the 
premises known as Yauxhall Gardens to have been the leasehold property 
of Jane Yaux, widow of John Yaux, citizen and vintner of London, and 
a benefactor to the parish of Lambeth. It has always remained, with 
the manor of Kenniogton, as the property of the crown, and belongs to 
'the Prince of Wales as part of liis Duchy of Cornwall. Yauxhall Gardens 
closed for ever on July 2oth, 1859, with an alfresco fete. 


EGYPTIAN TOILET BOXES. 

The ladies of ancient Egypt were very fond of having their apartments 
set off with a profusion of knick-knaclvs, and among other articles of 




that sort, they usually had several diiFerent kinds of toilet-boxes on their 
dressing-tables. The above engra\’ing represents a group of them. They 
have been found in considerable numbers among the ruins of the palaces, 
and they form interesting objects among the Egyptian curiosities in 
many oi our museums. They were made of wood, or of ivory, often in- 
laid, and alwaj^s elaborately caryed. Sometimes they partook of the 
nature of spoons, the containing part being shallow, at the end of a long 
solid handle ; the handle was carved into the most fanciful forms — a gro- 
tesque human figure, a woman, a fox, or a fish — and the spoon part was 
generally covered with a lid, which turned on a pivol. In one of those 
in the engraving, the spoon takes the form of a fish, the cover being 
carved to resemble its scales, while another, also in the form of a fish, 
has two ca\dties, the one covered, the other permanently open. Some- 
times the body of a goose formed the box, cither trussed for the table, or 
in the posture of life, and other forms were devised from the fancy of the 
artist. Some of these shallow boxes are supposed to have been used for 
i^olding small quantities of ointments and cosmetics upon the toilet^tabla* 
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SPACrOTTS 

One of the most spacious kitchens in England is that of Raby Castl% 
the magnificent seat of the Duke of Cleveland. It is a square of thirty 
feet, having three chimneys, one for the grate, a second for stoves, and 
the third, (now stopped up,) for the great cauldron. The roof is arched, 
with a small cupola in the centre : it lias likewise five windows, from 
each of which steps descend, but only in one instance to the floor ; and' a 
gallery runs round the whole interior of the building. The ancient ovexk 
IS saicl to have allowed a tall person to stand upright in it, its diameter 
being fifteen feet. It has since been convertea into a wine cellar, the 
sides being diWded into ten parts, and each holding a hogshead of wine 
in bottles. Vast as is this kitchen, it must have been but suitable to the 
hospitality of former ages : for, in one of the apartments of Raby Castle, 
seven hundred knights are stated to have been entertained at one time. 

THE HAWTHORNDEN CAVES. 

In almost every country on the earth there are natural or artifioial 
caves, which have supnlied hiding-places, retreats for anchorites, and 
even permanent native awallings. Such caves abound in Scotland, and 
especially along the coast, but in general their interest arises rather 
from the associations of popular traditions, than from any intrinsic pecu- 
liarity of character pertaining to them. Few such retreats are more re- 
markable, either for constructive art, or historic associations, than the 
weU-known caves beneath the old tower of Hawrthomden, near Edin- 
burgh. They have been hewn, with great labour and ingenuity, in the 
rocky cliff which overhangs the river Esk. No tradition preserves the 
history or date of their execution, but concealment was evidently the 
chief design of the excavators. The original entrance is most in- 
geniously made in the shaft of a very deep draw-w’cll, sunk in the court- 
yard of the castle, and from its manifest utility as the ordinary and in- 
dispensable appendage of the fortress, it most effectually conceals its 
adaptation as a means of ingress and communication wdth the rock 
chambers beneath. These are of various forms and sizes, and one in 
particular is pierced with a series of square recesses, somewhat resembling 
the columbaria of a Roman tomb, hut assigned by popular tradition 
as the library of its later owmer, Drummond, the Scottish poet. What- 
ever was the purpose for which these were thus laboriously cut, the ex - 
ample is not singular. A large cave m Roxburghshire, hewu out in the 
lofty cliff which overhangs the Teviot, has in its sides similar recesses, 
and from their supposed resemblance to the interior of a pigeon-house, 
the cavern has received the name of the Doo^cave, Authentic notices of 
the Hawthomden caves occur so early as the reign of David II., when a 
daring hand of Scottish adventurers made good their head-quarters there, 
while Edward held the newly-fortified castle of Edinburgh, and the 
whole surrounding district. In the glen of the little river Ale, which 
falls into the Teviot at Ancrum, extensive groups of caves occur, all in- 
dicating, more or less, artificial adaptation as human dwe llings ; and in 
many other districts similar evidences may be seen of temporaiy or per- 
manent habitation, at some remote period, in these rude reoessea* Along 
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die coast of Arran there are several caves of various dimensions, one of 
ivhich, at Drumandruin, or Drumidoon, is noted in the older traditions 
of the island as the lodging of Fin M‘Coul, the Fingal of Ossian, during 
his residence in Arran. Though low in the roof, it is sufficiently capa- 
cious for a hundred men to sit or lie in it. In this, as in other 
examples, we find evidences of artificial operations, proving its connexion 
with races lon^ posterior to those with whose works we have chiefiy to 
do in this section of archaeological inquiry. In the further end a largo 
detached column of rock has a two-handed sword engraved on it, sur- 
mounted by a deer, and on the southern side of the cave a lunar figure ia 
cut, similar in character to those frequently found on the sculptured 
pillars and crosses which abound in Scotland. It is now more frequently 
styled the king’s cave, and described as the retreat of Robert the Bruce^ 
while he lurked as a fugitive in the Western Isles ; but, like many other 
traditions of the Bruce, this seems to be of very recent origin. Other 
caves in the same island are also of large dimensions, and variously 
associated with popular traditions, as, indeed, is generally the case where 
subterranean retreats of any considerable extent occur. Some are the 
supposed dwellings of old mythic chiefs, whose names still live in the 
traditional songs of the Gael. Others are the retreats which the primi- 
tive confessors of Scotland excavated or enlarged for their oratories or 
cells. Of the latter class are the caves of St. Molio, on the little island 
of Lamlash, or the Holy Isle, on the east coast oi Arran ; of St. Columba 
and St. Cormac, on the Argyleshiro coast ; of St. Ninian, in Wigtonshire ; 
of St. Serf, at Dysart, on the Fifeshire coast ; and the celebrated “ ocean 
oave of St. Rule, in Saint Andrew’s Bay.” This last oratory consists of 
two chambers hewn out of the sandstone cliffs of that exposed coast. The 
inner apartment is a plain cell, entered from the supposed oratory of the 
Greek saint. The latter is nearly circular, measuring about ten feet in 
diameter, and has a stone altar hewn in the solid rock on its eastern side. 

MONKISH PKAVEKS. 

The Monks used to pray heartily, or rather say their prayers no lesa 
than seven times in the twenty- four hours. We will give their names:— 

Ist. — Nocturnal, at cock-crowing, or two o’clock in the morning. 

2nd. — Matins, at six o’clock in the moining. 

3rd. — Tierce, at nine o’clock in the morning. 

4th. — Sext, at twelve o’clock at noon. 

5th. — None at three o’clock in the afternoon. 

6th. — Vespers at six o’clock in the afternoon, 

7th. — Compline, soon after seven. 

Qiiarles has a neat epigram on the subject : — 

For all our prayers Ih' Almighty does regard 
The judgment of the balance^ not the yard ; 

He loves not words, but matter; ’Us his pleasure 
To buy his wares by weighty and not by measure, 

THE TEAP-DOOB SPIDEE. 

There are few insects of such extraordinary habits as the Trap-d<KS 
fipider, and the following account of it by Professor Jones ia ao intorest** 
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i&g*^ tliat ^W6 are glad to extract it from his excellent work on 

In the Ionian islands, and also in the West Indies [os well as in the 
aonth of France, and in Corsica], there arc found certain spiders ( Cieniza) 
commonly known as Tvap-door Spiders, which make a cylindrical nest in 
the earth, and cover the entrance with a door of their own construction^ 
framed of alternate layers of silk and earth, and fastened to the opening 
by a hinge of stout silk. These spiders also line their nests throughout 
with niuncrous layers of silken web to the thickness of stout cartridge 
paper, and finish it with tlie greatest care. This beautiful lining is yet 
further strengthened in particular parts, where the nest is likely to be 
exposed to danger. But the greatest amount of skill and care is bestowed 
upon the trap-door and its silken liinge. The door is about the eighth 

of an inch thick, rough on the outside, 
not much unlike an oyster- shell, which 
it also resembles in being thick and 
strong near the hinge, but thinner to- 
w'ards the circumference. The breadth 
of this hinge is various, but sometimes 
it is very considerable, as shown in the 
figure accompanying. It also possesses 
great elastic force, so that, on being 
opened, it closes again of itself. This 
is principally accomplished by a fold 
or doubling of the web, at each end 
of the hinge, wdiieh peimits the door 
to be opened nearly to a right angle 
■with the aperture, but no further, un- 
TrmjMloor Si»ider. Jess violence be used. The under- 

side of the door is perfectly smooth and firm, being shaped so as to fit 
accurately, and yet to offer no resistance when pushed open by the insect. 

As might be expected, there are varieties in the sliape and size of these 
nests. Some specimens found in the island of Zante had the silken layers 
of the lid extended into a sort of handle, or lever, just above the hinge, 
on pressing which, in ever so slight a degree, the trap-door opened. From 
this it W'omd appear, that the entrance to such a nest could he effected as 
easily by the enemies of the spider as by the spider itself ; this, however, 
is not the case ; for repeated observation has shown that the spider keeps 
guard at the entrance, and actually holds the door with her fore-feet and 
palpi, while the hind-feet arc extended down the side of the nest, and 
the mandibles are tlirust into the opposide side near the door. By this 
means the insects gets such power as to resist with considerable force the 
opening the door. If it be asked how this is known, we are able to refer 
to the experimonte of careful observers, who extracted a number of nests 
from the ground, and opening them at the lower end, looked up, and saw 
the spider so occupied. A section view of the nest will show that the 
curved form of the cover, and the shape of the side walls, must favour 
this method of kei ping the door shut. In some cases, small hollows were 
fenned round the interior edge of the lid, into which the spider thxuft 
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Us feet when keeping ^ard. It is a curious fact, that when several of 
these spiders enclosed in their nests were kept as a matter of curiosity in 
a box of earth, and the doors frequently opened to examine their pro- 
ceedings, one or two of them, as if wearied at these repeated interruptions, 
effectually closed their doors by weaving a piece of silken tapestry, which 
Waa spread over the interior of the opening, and rounded like'tne inside 



Section of Nett. Nest of Trap-door Spider, Trap-door Opening 

Lj a Lever. 

of a thimble. This was so strongly attached to the door and to the side 
walls, that no opening could be made without destroying the nest. 

PRICES OF GREEK VASES, 

In the ancient times of Rome the vases of Greek pottery bore a high 
value, and sold for enormous sums to connoisseurs, which has also been 
the case in modern times. Cleopatra spent daily, on the fragrant or 
flowery ware of Rhossus, a Syrian town, six mina). Of the actual prices 
paid for painted vases, no positive mention occurs in classical authorities, 
yet it is most probable that vases of the best class, the products of emi- 
nent painters, obtained considerable jprices. Among the Greeks, works 
of merit were at all times handsomely remunerated, and it is probable 
that vases of excellence shared the general favour shown to the arts. 
For work^ of inferior merit only small sums were paid, as will be seen 
by referring to the chapter on inscriptions, wlxich were incised on their 
feet, and wiiich mentioned their contemporary value. In modem times 
little is known about the prices paid for these works of art till quite a 
recent period, when their fragile remains have realised considerable sums. 
In this country the colh etions of Mr. Townley, Sir W. Hamilton, Lord 
Flgin, and Mr. Pa}Tie Knight, all contained painted vases. A sum of 
£600 was paid in coasideration of the Athenian vases in Lord Elgin’s 
ooUeotion, which is by no means large when the extraordinary nature of 
these vases is considered, as they are the finest in the world of the old 
primitive vases of Atheiuu £8,400 were paid for the vasei of tbi 
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Hamilton collection, one of the most remarkable of the time, and ooii* 
Bisting of many beautiful specimens from southern Italy. The great 
discoveries of the Priuce of Canino, in 1827, and the subsequent sale of 
numerous vases, gave them, however, a definite market value, to which 
the sale of the collection of Baron Durand, which consisted almost en- 
tirely of vases, affords some clue. His collection sold in 1836 for 313,160 
francs, or about £12,524. The most valuable specimen in the collection 
was the vase representing the death of Croesus, which was purchased for 
the Louvre at the price of 6,600 francs, or £264. The vase with the 
subject of Aroesilaus brought 1,050 francs. Another magnificent vase, 
now in the Louvre, having the subject of the youthful Hercules strangling 
the serpents, was only secured for France after reaching the price of 6,000 
francs, or £240 : another, with the subject of Hercules, Dejanira, and 
HjUus, was purchased for the sum of 3,550 fr ancs, or £142. A crater, 
with the subject of Acamas and Demophoon bringing back -.Ethra, was 
obtained by M. Magnoncourt for 4,250 francs, or £170, A Bacchic 
amphora, of the maker Execias, of the archaic style, was bought by the 
British Museum for 3,600 francs, or £142 in round numbers. Enough 
has, however, been said to show the high price attained by the most 
remarkable of these works of art. The inferior vases of course realised 
much smaller sums, varying from a few francs to a few pounds ; but high 
prices continued to be obtained, and the sale by the Prince of Canino in 
1837, of some of his finest vases, contributed to enrich the museums of 
Europe, although, as many of the vases were bought in, it does not 
affora a good criterion as to price. An ccnochoe, with Apollo and the 
Muses, and a hydria, with the same subject, were bought for 2,000 francs, 
or £80 each. A cylix, with a love scene, and another with Priam 
redeeming Hector’s corpse, brought 6,600 francs, or £264. An amphora 
with the subject of Dionysius, and a cup with that of Hercules, sold for 
8,000 francs, or £320 each. Another brought 7,000 francs, or £280. A 
vase with the subject of Theseus seizing Helen, another with the arming of 
Paris, and a tliird with Peleus and Thetis, sold for 6,000 francs, or £240. 
Nor can the value of the finest specimens of the art bo considered to 
have deteriorated since. The late Mr. Steuart was offered 7,600 francs 
for a large crater, found in southern Italy, ornamented with the subject 
of Cadmus and the dragon ; 3,000 francs, or £120, were paid by the 
British Museum for a fine crater ornamented with the exploits of Achilles : 
2,500 francs, or £100, for an amphora of Apulian style, with the subject 
of Pelops and (Enomaus at the altar of the Olympian Zeus. For anoHier 
vase, with the subject of Musocus, 3,000 francs, or £120 were paid, and 
2,500 franc?, or £100, for the Athenian prize vase, the celebrated Vas 
Burgoniannm, exhumed by Mr. Burgon. At Mr. Beckford’s sale, the 
fate Duke of Hamilton gave £200 for a small vase, with the subject of 
the Indian Bacchus. 

The passion for possessing fine vases has outstripped these prices ai 
Naples ; 2,400 ducats, or £600, was given for the vase with gildea figures 
dis^vered at CumsB. Gtill more incredible, half a century back, 8,000 
ducats, £1,600, was paid to Vivenzio for the vase in the Museo Borbonieo 
■epresentiiig the last night of Troy ; 6,000 ducats, or £1,000, for the one 
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with a Dionysiac feast ; and 4,000 ducats, or £800, for the vase with the 
grand battle of the Amazons, published by Shultz. But such sums wil) 
not be hereafter realised, not that taste is less, but that fine vases arc 
more common. No sepulchre has been spared w’hen detected, and no vase 
neglected w^hen discovered ; and vases have been exhumed with more 
aeSvity than the most of precious relics. 

OLD -WALKING STICKS. 

It would seem that at the present time the fashion of carrying walk* 
ing-stieks has to a considerable extent “ gone out.^’ So great is the 
bustle in our city thorouglifares, that the use of a stafi, except by those 
who are lame, is seldom adopted by business people. Professional men 
still aflect the custom, however ; and your City man, although he may 
repudiate the use of a walking-stick in town, straps a good sapling to 
his portmanteau whenever he has a chance of getting amongst the woods 
and green fields. About a century and a-half ago everybody carried a 
cane. Dr. Johnson, Oliver Goldsmith, and a host of others, considered 
a good stick as necessary as a coat; and a collection of these staves 
would, if they could be had at the present day, be valuable, not only as 
relics, but also as an indication of the characters of the owners, perhaps. 

In former times, a golden-mounted stick or staff was commonly used 
by both the male and female heads of families. Queen Elizabeth carried 
one of these tow'ards the end of her life. They were then more fre- 
quently used, however, as a .sign of authority than for anyother purpose. 

The stall w'as a weapon long before fiint-lieaded arrows and such-like 
instruments were invented, bhcriflk, and others high in authority, have 
wands or stafis borne before them on important occasions; the bishops' 
pastoral staff is as old as episcopal authority. 

In former times the running footmen, \vho, in a body of half-a-dozen^ 
on each side of a carriage ran to alarm robbers and to assist the lumbering 
vehicle out of the ruts, W'cre well armed with stout staves. At the present 
time they are still carried by the Plush family, although the use of them 
is not so clear. In the royal state processions, the footmen with their 
staves walk as in former days, and w'c should be sorry were theec little 
bits of ceremony dispensed with, inasmuch as they bring to recollection 
a former condition of things, which makes us feel comfortable by com- 
parison. 

Tho monstrous sticks shown in the engraving are drawn from speci- 
mens which have been preserved by dealers in London, and put as a 
aort of sign at the doors of umbrella and walking-stick dealers. These 
were, however, a century ago, common enough, and might have been 
seen by the hundred togetlier, borne by tall footmen behind Hdica 
dressed in the old hooped dresses which we are trjdng now to imitate. 
At that lime there was also a tasto for various kinds of monsters, in 
China, wood, and other materials. Monkeys and pug-dogs were made 
pets of, and the sticks of the footmen fashioned into such ugly forms as 
no modern bogey ever dreamed of. 

These clubs, sticks, maces, or whatever they may be called, wnre 
about six feet high^ and were in parts painted and gilt* The centre ant 
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fe an elm-'saplini^^, and the natural bumps have been taken advantof^e 
the artist to model a sort of Moorish head, with ornamental covenng; 



iower down, the knobs are fashioned into terrible headSi in which are 
mounted glass eyes of various and impossible colours. 

No doubt be^re long these staflb, which miglit be necessary for tht 
of the ladies from the “Mohawka” of the time, will h*vt 
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disappeared, and people will look with curiosity at Hogarth’s representa- 
tion of them. Perhaps good specimens of such objects, which have 
passed out of use, would be worthy of a place in our national museum. 
One of the old-fashioned tinder-boxes would be a curiosity there now. 
Although but a few years have passed since the introduction of lucifer 
matches, it is no easy matter to get one of those old-fashioned machines. 

THE SANCHI TOPE. 

Under the name of t<mes are included the most important class of 
Buddhist architecture in India. They consist of detached pillars, towers, 
and tumuli, all of a sacred or monumental character. The word is a 
corruption of the Sanscrit sthupaj meaning a mound, he^, or cairn. 

By far the tinest as well as the most perfect tope in India is that of 



6anchi, the principal one of those opened near Bilsah, in Central India, 
It is uncertain whether it ever contained relics or not, as it had been 
dug into- in 1819 by Sir Herbert Maddock, since which time it has 
remained a ruin, and may have been plundered by the natives. At any 
rate it must have been a spot of peculiar sanctity, judging both from its 
own maguilicence, and from the number of subordinate topes grouped 
around it. In fact there are a greater number of these monuments on 
this spot, within a space not exceeding 17 miles, than there are, so far 
at least os we now Imow, in the whole of India from the Sutlej to Capo 
Comorin. 

The general appearance of the Sanchi Tope will be understood £rOiSL 
the annexed view of it. The principla building consists of a dome 
somewhat less than a hemisphere, 106 feet in diameter, and 42 feet in 
height, with a platform on the top 34 feet across, which originally 
formed the basis of the tee or capital, which was the invariable finish of 
these monuments. 

The dome rests on a sloping base, 14 feet in height by 120 in < 
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having an offset on its siiramit about 6 feet wide. This, if we may 
Judge from the representations of topes on the sculptures, must have 
been surrounded by a balustrade, and was ascended by a broad double 
ramp on one side. It was probably used for processions encircling the 
monument, which seem to have been among the most common Buddhist 
ceremonials. The centre of this great mound is quite solid, being com- 
posed of bricks laid in mud ; but tbe exterior is faced with dressed 
stones. Over these was laid a coating of cement nearly 4 inches in 
thickness, which was, no doubt, originally adorned either with painting 
or ornaments in relief. 

The fence by which this tope is surrounded is extremely curious. It 
consists of stone posts S ft. 8 in. high, and little more than 2 ft. aj'^art. 
These are surmounted bv a plain architrave, 2 ft. 4 in. deep, slightly 
rounded at the top. So far this enclosure resembles tlie outer circle at 
Stonehenge ; but between every two uprights three horizontal cross- 
pieces of stone are inserted of an elliptical form, of tbe same depth as the 
top piece, but only 9 in. thick in the thickest part. This is the only 
hnilt example yet discovered of an architectural ornament which is found 
carved in every cave, and, indeed, in almost every ancient Buddhist 
building known in India. The upright posts or ])inars of tliis enclosure 
bear inscriptions indicating that they 'were all given by different indi- 
viduals. But neither these nor any other inscriptions found in the 
whole tope, nor in the smaller topes surrounding it (tliough there are as 
many as 250 inscriptions in all), contain any known name, or any clue 
to their age. 

Still more curious, however, than even the stone railing are the four 
gateways. One of these is shown in our view. It consists of two square 
pillars, covered with sculptures, withhold elephant capitals, rising to a 
height of 18 ft, 4 in. ; above this are three lintels, slightly curved 
upwards in the centre, and ending in Ionic scrolls ; they are supported 
by continuations of the columns, and three uprights inserted in the 
spaces between the lintels. They ore covered with elaborate sculptures, 
and surmounted by emblems. The total height is ft. 6 in. One 
gateway has fallen, and if removed to this countrj^ would raise the cha- 
racter of Indian scul[ffure, as nothing comparable to it has ‘yet been 
transported from that part of the world to Europe, 

BUllIAL PLACES OF DISTING XFISIIED MEN. 

Chaucer was buried in the cloisters of Westminster Abbey, wtihottOhe 
building, but removed to the south aisle in 1555 ; Spenser lies near him. 
Beaumont, Drayton, Cowley, Denham, Dryd’en, llowe, Addison, Prior, 
Congreve, Gay, Johnson, Sheridan, and Campbell, all lie 'within West- 
minster Abbey. Sbakspeare, as every one knows, was buried in the 
chancel of the church at Stratford, where there is a monument to his 
memory. Chapman and Shirley are buried at St. Giles’-in-the- Fields ; 
Marlow, in the churchyard of St. Paul’s, Deptford ; Fletcher and Mas- 
singer, in the churchyard of St. Saviour’s, Soutliwark ; Dr. Donne, in 
Old St. PauI’s ; Edward Waller, in Beaconsffeld churchyard; Milton, in 
the churchyard of St. Giles’. Cripplegate ; Butler, in tbe churchyard of 
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8t* Paul’s, Covent Garden ; Otway, no one knows where ; Garth, in the 
ehurchyard at Harrow ; Pope, in the church at Twickenham ; Swift, in 
St. Patrick’s, Dublin , Savage, in the churchyard of St. Peter’s, Dublin ; 
Parnell, at Chester, where he died on his way to Dublin ; Dr, Young, at 
Welwyn, in Hertfordshire, of which place he was the rector; Thomson, in 
the churchyard at Richmc.nd, in Surrey ; Collins, in St. Andrew’s Church, 
at Chichester ; Gray, in the churchyard at Stoke-Pogis, where he con- 
ceived his “ Elegy Goldsmith, in the churchyard of the Temple Church ; 
Falconer, at sea, with “ all ocean for his grave Churchill, in the church- 
yard of St. Martin’s, Dover ; Cowper, in the church at Dereham ; Chat- 
terton, in a churchyard belonging to the parish of St. Andrew’s, Holbom ; 
Bums, in St, Michael’s churchyard, Dumfries ; Byron, in the church of 
Hucknall, near Newstead ; Crabbe, at Trowbridge; Coleridge, in the 
church at Highgate ; Sir Walter Scott, in Dry burgh Abbey ; ^uthey, in 
Crosthwaite Church, near Keswick. 

A EEGAL HUNTING PARTY. 

The following is an account of the destruction of game in Bohemia, by 
a hunting party of which the Emperor Francis mode one, in 1755, 
There were twenty- three persons in the party, three of whom were ladies ; 
the Princess Charlotte of liorraine was one of them. The chase lasted 
eighteen days, and during that time they killed 47,950 head of game, 
and wild deer; of which 39 were stags, 77 roebucks, 10 foxes, 18,243 
hares, 19,545 partridges, 9,499 pheasants, 114 larks, 353 quails, 454 
other birds. The Emperor bred 9,798 shots, and the Princess Charlotte 
9,010 ; in all, there were 116,209 shots fired. 

ANTIPATHIES. 

Certain antipathies appear to depend upon a peculiarity of the senses. 
The horror inspired W the odoxir of certain flowers may he referred U 
this cause. Amatus Lusitanus relates the case of a monk who fainted 
when he beheld a rose, and never quitted his cell when that flower was 
blooming. Scaliger mentions one of his relations who experienced a 
similar horror when seeing a lily. In these instances it is not the agree- 
ableness or the ofiensive nature of the aroma that inspires the repugnance ; 
and Montaigne remarked on this subject, that there were men who 
dreaded an apple more than a musket- Dali. Zimmerman tells us of a 
lady who coufa not endure the feeling of silk and satin, and shuddered 
when touching the velvety skin of a peach. Boyle records the case of a 
man who felt a natural abhorrence to honey. Without his knowledge, 
some honey was introduced in a plaster applied to his foot, and the acci- 
dents that resulted compelled his attenaants to withdraw it, A young 
man was known to faint whenever he heard the servant sweeping, 
Hippocrates mentions one Nicanor who swooned whenever he heard a 
flute : our Shakspeare has alluded to the efiects of the bagpipe. Julin^ 
daughter of Frederick, king of Naples, could not taste meat without 
serious accidents. Boyle fainted when he heard the splashing of water ; 
Scaliger turned pale at the sight of water- cresses ; Erasmus experienced 
febrile symptoms when smelling flsh ; the Duke d’Epemon swooned m 
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beholding a leveret, although a hare did not produce the game effect. 
Tycho Brahe fainted at the sight of a fox, Henry the Third of France at 
that of a cat, and Marshal d’ Albert at a pig. The horror that whole 
families entertain of cheese is generally known. Many individuals caa- 
not digest, or even retain certain substances, such as rice, wine, varioui 
fimits, and vegetables. 

A rOTTNa BUT CjaUEL MURDEllESS. 

On the 3d of July, 1772, was executed at Lisbon, pursuant to her 
sentence, Louisa de Jesus, for the murder of the thirty-three infants, 
that were at different times committed to her care by the Directors of 
the Foundling Hospital at Coimbra ; for which (as appears by the sen- 
tence published) she had no other inducement but six hundred reals in 
money, a oovcrda of baize, and a cradle, that she received with each of 
them. She was but twenty-two years of age w’hen executed. Going to 
execution, she was pinchea with hot irons, and at the gallows her hands 
were struck off ; she was then strangled, and her body burnt. 

BECTIVE ABBEY. 

Bective Abbey, tlie ruins of which form the subject of the annexed 

engraving difters in its general ar- 
rangement from every other monas- 
tic structure in the kingdom. It 
>vas, in fact, a monastic castle, and, 
previous to the use of artillery, 
must have been regarded as a place 
of great strength. It is for this 
reason that we seh'ct it as one of 
our “Wonderful Things.” 

The ruins are in the immediate 
neighbourhood of Trim, and about 
thirty miles from Dublin. 

The ruins combine a union of ecclesiastical >vith military and domestic 
architecture in a remarkable degree. Their chief feature is a strong 
battlemented tower, the lower compartment of which is vaulted, pltwjed 
at the south-west comer of tlie quadrangular s])ace occupied by the various 
buildings, and in the centre of which the cloisters remain in excellent 
preservation. The cloister arches are late in the first pointed style, and 
are cinque -foiled. The featherings are mostly plain, but Beveial are or- 
namented with flowers or leaves, and upon one a hawk-like bird is sculp- 
tured. A fillet is worked upon each of the clustered shafts, by which 
the openings are divided, and also upon their capitals. The bases, which 
are circular, rest upon square plinths, the angles of which are ornamented 
with a leaf, as it were, growing out of the base of the moulding. 

Of the church there are scarcely any remains. As the northern wall 
of the cloister is pierced with several windows, which have now the ap- 
pearance of splaying externally, it is extremely probable that it aiM 
rCiwed as the south wall of the church, no other portion of which can at 
present be identified. Those buildings which were for the most part 
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devoted to domestic ptirpo<?es are for tlie most part situated upon the eait 
side of the quadrangle. Their architectural det^s are of a character 
later than those of the tower and of the other portions, but additions and 
alterations have evidently been made. 

NOVEL MODE OF CELEBEATION. 

Upon the occasion of the christening of the 21st child of Mr. Wright, 
of Widaker, near Whitehaven, by the same woman, in the year 17G7, 
the company came from 21 parishes, and the entertainment consisted of 
21 pieces of beef, 21 legs of mutton and lamb, 21 gallons of brandy, 
three times 21 gallons of strong ale, three times 21 fowls, roasted and 
boiled, 21 pies, &c, 

ANTIQUE HEAD OEKAMENT. 

The annexed engra^dng represents an exceedingly beautiful bronze 

lie, apparently of the class of head 
rings, ill the collection of the Society 
of Antiquaries of Scotland, which 
was discovered in the vear 1747, 
about seven feet below tlie surface, 
when digging for a well, at the cast 
end of the village of Stitchel, in tlu* 
county of Roxburgh, It bears a re- 
scmbianco in some respects to relics 
of the same class in the Cliristians- 
borg Palace, yet nothing exactly 
similar to it has yet been found 
among SeandiTia\ ian relies ; while 
some of its ornamental details closely 
correspond to those which charac- 
terize the British horse furniture 
and other native relics of this period. 

One of its most remarkable pecu- 
liarities is, that it opens and shuts by means of a liinge, being clasped 
when closed by a pin which passes through a double catch at a Hne in- 
tersecting the ornament ; and so perfect is it that it can still be opened 
and secured with ease. It is probable that this also should rank among 
the ornaments of the head, though it differs in some important respects 
from any other object of the same class. The oval which it forms is net 
only too small to encircle the head, but it will be observed from the en- 
graving that its greatest length is from side to side, the internal measure- 
ments being five and nine-tenth inches by five and one-tenth inches. 

RELICS. 

At the commencement of the seventeenth century there was a crucifix 
belonging to the Augustine friars at Burgos in Spain, which produced 
a revenue of nearly seven thousand crowns per annum. It was 
found upon the sea, not far from the coast, with a scroll of parchment 
Append^ to it, descriptive of the various virtues it possessed. Tht 
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image was proyided with a false heard and a ehesnnt periwig, which if® 
holv guardians declared were natural, and they also assured all pious 
visitors that on every Friday it sweated blood and water into a silver 
basin. In the garden of this convent grew a species of wheat, the grain 
of which was peculiarly large, and which its possessors averred was 
broiigiit by Adam out of'Paradise. Of this wdicat they made small cahos 
called panf?illos, kneaded with the aforesaid blood and water, and sold 
them to the credulous multitude for a quartillo a piece. These cakes 
were an infallible remedy for all disorders, and over those who carried 
them the devil had no power. They sold also blue ribands of the exact 
length of the cruciiix, for about a shilling each, with this inscription in 
silver letters, La madi del santo crucihsco de Burgos.^^ These ribands 
were a sovereign cure for the headache. 

LONG MEG AKD HER DATJOHTER9. 

As there is something remarkable or out of the way in this family of 
heavy stone, we present it to the reader. This venerable Druicfical 
monument, which is by the country -people called Long Meg and her 
Daughters, stands near Little Salkeld, in the county of Cumberland. It 
consists of 67 massy stones, of different sorts and sizes, ranged in a circle 
of nearly 120 paces diameter ; some of these stones are granite, some blue 
and grey lime-stone, and others dint; many of them are ten feet high, 
and fifteen or sixteen feet in circumference : these are called Long Meg’s 
Daughters. On the southern side of this circle, about seventeen or 
eighteen paces out of the line, stands the stone called Long Meg, which 
is of that kind of red stone found about Penrith. It is so placed, that 
each of its angles faces one of the cardinal points of the compass ; it 
measures upwards of eighteen feet in height, and fifteen feet in girth ; 
its figure is nearly that of a square prism ; it weighs about sixteen tons 
and a half. In the part of the circle the most contiguous, four large 
stones are placed in a square form, as if they had been intended to sup- 
port an altar ; and towards the east, west, and north, two large stones 
stand a greater distance from each other than any of the rest, seemingly 
to form the entrances into a circle. It is remarkable that no stone- 
quarry is to be found hereabouts. The appearance of this circle is much 
hurt by a stone wall built across it, that cuts off a considerable segment, 
which stands in the road. The same ridiculous story is told of these 
stones, as of those at Stone-hange, e., that it is impossible to count 
them, and that many persons who have made the trial, could never find 
them amount twice to the same number. It is added, that this was a 
holy place, and that Long Meg and her Daughters were a company of 
witches transformed into stones, on the prayers of some saint, for ven- 
turing to prophane it ; hut when, and by whom, the story does not say. 
Thus nas tradition obscurely, and clogged with fable, handed down the 
destination of this spot, accompanied with some of that veneration in 
which it was once undoubtedly held, though not sufficiently to protect 
its remains from the depredations of avarice ; the inclosure and cultivation 
of the ground bidding lair to destroy them. These stones ore mentioned 
by Camden, who was either misinformed as to, or mis-reckoned ^eir 
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number ; unless, which seems improbable, some have been taken awav. 

At Little Salkeld, (says he,) there is a circle of stones seventy-seven in 
number, each ten feet high ; and before these, at the entrance, is a single 
one by itself, fifteen feet high. This the common people call Long Meg, 
and the rest her Daughters ; and within the circle, are two heaps of 
stones, under which they say there are dead bodies buried ; and, indeed, 
it is probable enough that this has been a monument erected in memory 
of some victory.’’ The history of the Britisli Druidical Antiquities* 
having been thoroughly investigated, sb^ce Camden’s time, these circles 
are now universally agreed to liave been temples and places of judgment, 
and not sepulchral monuments. Indeed his editor lias, in some measure, 
rectified his mistake, by the following addition : “ But, as to the heaps 
in the middle, they are no part of the monument, hut have been gathered 
off the ploughed lands adjoining; and (as in many other parts of the 
county) thrown up hero in a waste comer of the field ; and as to the 
occasion of it, both this, and the Rolrick stones in Oxfordshire, are sup- 
posed by many, to have been monuments erected at the solemn investi- 
ture of some Danish Kings, and of the same kind as the Kingstolen in 
Denmark, and Moresteen in Sweden ; concerning which, several large 
discourses have been written.’’ 

CUKIOUS PARTICULARS RELATIVE TO DRESS AT THE COMMENCEMENT OF 
THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY. 

Cloth of gold, satin, and velvet, enriched by the florid decorations of’ 
the needle, were insufficient to satisfy the pride of nobles ; robes formed 
of these costly materials were frequently ornamented with embroidery 
of goldsmiths^ work, thickly set with precious stones ; and the m.^st 
absurd and fantastic habits were continually adopted, in the restless- 
desire to appear in new inventions. Jolm of Client is represented in a 
habit divided straight down the middle, one side white, the other half 
dark blue ; and his son, Henry IV., on his return from exile, rode in 
procession through London in a jacket of cloth-of-gold, “after tho 
German fashion.” The dukes and earls who attended his coronation 
wore three bars of ermine on the left arm, a quarter of a yard long, “or 
thereabouts the barons had but two : and over the monarch’s head 
was home a canopy of blue silk, supported by silver staves, with four 
gold bells, “that rang at the corners.” “Early in the reign of’ 
Richard II. began,” says Stowe, “the detestable use of piked shoes, 
tied to the knees with chains of silver gilt ; also women used high attire 
on their heads with piked horns and long training gowns. The commons * 
also were besotted in excesse of apparel ; in wide surcoates reaching to 
their loines ; some in a garment reaching to their heels, close before and 
sprowting out at the sides, so that on the backe they make men seeme 
women, and this they call by a ridiculous nD.mQ’—gotvne^ Their hoodes- 
are little, and tied under the chin.” 

ECCENTRIC FUNERAL. 

Mr. John Oliver, an eccentric miller of Highdown Hill, in Sussex,, 
iiadi aged eighty-threo, the 27th of May, 1793. His remaina 
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interred near Ms mill, in a tomb he had caused to be erected there fat 
that purpose, near thirty years a^o ; the ground having been previously 
consecrated. His coffin, which he had for many years kept under his 
bed, was painted white ; and the body was borne by eight men clothed 
in the same colour. A girl about twelve years old read the burial 
service, and afterwards, on the tomb, delivered a sermon on the occasion, 
from Micah 7, 8, 9, before at least two thousand auditors, whom curiosity 
had led to see this extraordinary funeral. 

EGYPTIAN STANPAEDS. 

The engraving which we here lay before our friends, represents a groi^ 


) 


of Egyi)tian standards, as they were used in the army in the time of 
Pharaoh, 

Each regiment and company had its own peculiar banner or standard, 
which were therefore very numerous, and various in their devices, A 
beast, bird, or reptile, a sacred boat, a royal name in a cartouche, or a 
symbolic combination of emblems, w'cre the most common forms. Am 
they appear to have been objects of superstitious veneration that were 
selected for this purpose, they must have contributed greatly to the en- 
thusiasm so highly valued in battle ; and instances are common in all 
history of desponding courage revived, and prodigies of valour performed, 
on behalf of those objects wMch were so identified with national and 
personal honour. 

.fusions to standards, banners, and ensigns are frequent in the Holy 
Scriptures. The four divisions in wMch the tribes of Israel marched 
throngh the wilderness had each its governing standard, and tradition 
assigned to these ensigns the respective forms of the symbolic chcra- 
him seen in the vision of Ezekiel and John — ^that of Judah being a lion, 
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that of Reuben a man, that of Ephraim an ox, and that of Dan an eagle. 
The post of standard-bearer was at all times of the greatest importance, 
and none but officers of approved valour were ever chosen for such a ser- 
vice ; hence Jehovah, describing the ruin and discomliture which he was 
•bout to bring on the haughty King of Assyria, says, And they shall 
be as when a standard-bearer fainteth.” 



THE SHREW ASU. 

At that end of Richmond Park where a gate leads to Mortlake, and 
near a cottage in which resides one of the most estimable gentlemen of 
the age — Professor Owen — there still lives and flourishes a tree that has 
been famous for many ages : it is the Shrew Ash, and the above is a cor- 
rect engraving of it. It stands on rising ground, only a few yards 
beyond the pond which almost skirts the Professor’s lawn. White, in 
his Natural History of Selborne, describes a shrew -ash as an ash whose 
twigs or branches, when gently applied to the limbs of cattle, will im- 
memately relieve the pains which a beast sufiers from the running of a 
shrew-mouse over the part afiected ; for it is supposed that a shrew- 
mouse is of so baleful and deleterious a nature, that wherever it creep* 
over a beast, be it horse, cow, or sheep, the sufiering animal is affiietra 
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ivith cruel angnislv, and threatened with the loss of the use of the limb, 
xVgainst this evil, to which they were continually liable, our provident 
forefathers always kept a shrew-ash at hand, which, when once medi- 
-cated, would maintain its virtue for ever. A shrew -ash was made potent 
*thus : — Into the body oi'a tree a deep hole was bored with an auger, and 
a poor devoted shrew-mouse was tnrust in alive, and plugged in, no 
doubt with several quaint incantations, long since forgotten. The shrew- 
ash in Richmond Park is, therefore, amongst the few legacies of the kind 
bequeathed to their country by the wisdom of our ancestors. 

Our readers will perceive that across the hollow of the tree near the 
top there is a little bar of wood. The legend runs that were this bar 
.removed every night, it would be replaced in the same spot every morn- 
ing. The superstition is, that if a child afflicted with what the people 
in the neighbourhood call ‘decline/' or w’hooping-cough, or any in- 
fantine disease, is passed nine times up the hollow of that tree, and over 
i;he bar, while the sun is rising, it will recover. If the charm fails to 
produce the desired effect, the old women believe that the sun was too 
far up, or not up enough. If the child recovers, of course, the fame of 
the tree is whispered about. There is a sort of shrew-mother to every 
shrew-ash, who acts as guide and teacher to any young mother who has 
.an afflicted child and believes in the charm. The ash in Richmond Park 
is still used, and still firmly believed in. 

A DKUM MADE OF HUMAN SKIN. 

John Zisca, general of the insurgents who took up arms in tlie year 
d419 against the Emperor Sigismund, to revenge the deaths of John 
Uuss, and Jerome of Prajgue, who had been cruelly burnt to death for 
itheir religious tenets, defeated the Emperor in several pitched battles. 
He gave orders that, after his death, they should make a drum of hU 
skin ; which was most religiously obeyed, and those very remains of the 
enthusiastic Zisca proved, for many years, fatal to the Emperor, who, 
with difficulty, in the space of sixteen years, recovered Bohemia, though 
assisted by the forces of Germany, and the terror of Crusades. The in- 
laurgents were 40,000 in number, and well disciplined. 

EARTHQUAKE IN JAMAICA. 

The Earthquake of Jamaica, in 1692, is one of the most dreadful that 
diietory has to record. It was attended with a hollow rximbling noise 
like that of thunder, and in less than a minute all the houses on one 
side of the principal street in the town of Port Royal .sank into a fearful 
Gulf forty fathoms deep, and water came roaring up where the houses 
had been. On the other side of the street the groima rose up and down 
like the waves of the sea, raising the houses and throwing them into 
heaps as it subsided. In another part of the town the street cracked 
along all its length, and the houses appeared suddenly twice as far apart 
as they were before. In many places the earth opened and closed again, 
so that several hundred of these openings were to be seen at the same 
time; and as the wretched inhabitants ran out of their tottering dwell- 
lings, the earth opened under their feet, and in some oases swallowed 
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them up entirely ; while in others, the earth suddenly closing, caught 
them by the middle, and thus crushed them to death. In some eases 
these fearful openings spouted up cataracts of water, which were attended 
by a most noisome stench. It is not possible for any place to exhibit a 
scene of greater desolation than the whole island presented at this 
period. Tne thundering bellowing of the distant mountains, the dushy 
gleom of the sky, and the crash of the falling buildings gave unspeakable 
horror to the scene. Such of the inhabitants as were saveci sought 
shelter on board the ships in the harbour, and remained there- for more 
than two months, the shocks continuing with more or less violence every 
day. When, at length, the inhabitants were enabled to return, they 
found the whole face of the country changed. Very few of the houses 
which had not been swallowed up were left standing, and what had been 
cultivated plantations were converted into large pools of water. The 
greater port of the rivers had been choked up by the falling in of de- 
tached masses of the mountains, and spreading over the valleys, they had 
changed what was once fertile soil into morasses, which could only be 
drained by cutting new channels for the rivers ; while the mountains 
themselves had changed their shapes so completely, that it was conjec- 
tured that they had formed the chief seat of tne earthquake. 

CURIOUS EXTRACTS FROM TELE HOUSEHOLD BOOK OF LADY MART, 
DAUGHTER OF THE KINO, IN VARIOUS TEARS, FROM THE 28tH TO 
THE 36th OF HENRY Vm. ROYAL MSS. BRIT. MUS. 

** Item, geven to George Mountejoye drawing my Layde’t Grace to his 
Valentine, xl*. 

“Item, geven amongs the yeomen of the King’s guard bringing a 
Leke to my Lady’s Grace on Saynt David’s Day, xv*. 

“ Item, geven to Heywood playeng an enterlude with his children 
before my Lady’s Grace, xl*. 

“ Item, payed for a yerde and a halfe of damaske for Jane the foie, vij*. 

“ Item, for shaving of Jane fooles hedde, ilij^*. 

** Payed for a frountlet lost in a wager to my Lady Margaret, iiij^. 

“Item, payed for a brekefost lost at boiling by my Lady Mary's 
Grace, x“.” 

GIVING DOLES. 

A bishop of Durham, in the reign of Edward III, had every week 
eight quarters of wheat made into bread for the poor, besides his alms- 
dishes, fi*agments from his table, and monev given away by him in 
journeys. The bishop of Ely, in 1532, fed daily at his gates two 
nundred poor persons, and tne Lord Cromwell fed the same numl^r. 
Edward, curl of Derby, fed upwards of sixty aged poor, besides all 
comers, thrice a week, and furnished, on Good Friday, two thousand 
seven hundred people with meat, drink, and money. Robert Winchelsey, 
RTchbishop of Canterbury, gave, besides the daily fragments of bis house, 
OR Fridays and Sundays, to every beggar that came to his door, a loaf of 
bread of a farthing value ; in time of dearth he thus gave away fivs 
thousand loaves, and this charity is said to have cost lus lordship tivs 
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hundred pounds a year. Over and above this he gave on every festival 
day one hundred and lifty pence to as many poor persons, and he used to- 
send daily meat, drink, and bread unto such as by age and sickness 
were not able to fetch alms from his gate ; he also sent money, meat, 
apparel, &c., to such as he thought wanted the same, and were ashamed 
to beg; and, above all, this princely prelate was wont to take compassion 
upon such as were by misfortune decayed, and had fallen from wealth to 
poor estate. Such acts deserve to be written in letters of gold. 

FEMALE onx AMENT OF THE IRON PERIOD. 

One of the most beautiful neck ornaments of the Teutonic or Iron 
Period ever found in Scotland is a beaded tore, discovered by a labourer 
while cutting turf in Lochar Moss, Dumfriesshire, about two miles to the 
north of Cumlongan Castle ; and c^liibited by Mr. Thomas Gray, of 
Liverpool, at the York meeting of the Archecological Institute. AYe 

here annex an engraving of it. 
Tlie beads, which measure rather 
more than an inch in diameter, 
au' boldly ribbed and grooved 
longitudinally. Between every 
two ribbed beads there is a small 
Hat one formed like the wheel of 
a pulley, or tlje vertebral bone of 
a tish. The portion which must 
have passed round the nape of the 
neck is flat and smooth on the 
inner edge, but chased on the 
upper side in an elegant incised 
pattern corresponding to the or- 
namentation already described as 
characteristic of this period, and 
bearing some resemblance to that 
on the beautiful bronze diadem found at btitchcl in ltoxburghsliii*e, 
figured on a subsequent page. The beads are disconnected, having ap- . 
parently been strung upon a metal wire, as was the case in another 
example found in the neighbourhood of Worcester. A waved ornament, 
ebasea along the outer edge of the solid piece, seems to have been de- 
signed in imitation of a cord ; the last tradition, as it were, of the string 
with which the older necklace of shale or jet was secured. Altogether 
this example of the class of neck ornaments, to which Mr. Bircb has 
assigned tne appropriate name of beaded tores, funiishes an exceedingly 
interesting illustration of the development of imitative design, in contra- 
distinction to the more simple and archaic funicular tore, which, though 
continued in use down to a later period, pertains to the epoch of piimi- 
tive art. 

CURIOUS LANTERN. 

In 1602, it is related that Sir John Harrington, of Bath, soot to 
James \1 King of Scotland, at Christmas, for a new year’s gift, a dark 
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lantern. The top was a crown of pure gold, serving also to CDver a 
perfume pan ; within it was a shield of suver, embossed, to reflect the 
light ; on one side of which were the sun, moon, and planets, and on the 
other side, the story of the birth and passion of Christ, as it was en- 
graved by David II King of Scotland, who was a prisoner at Nottingham. 
On this present, the following passage was inscribed in Latin — Lord, 
remember me when thou comest into thy kingdom.” 

ANCIENT SCANDINAVIAN BEOOCIT. 

The characteristic and beautiful ornament, usually designated the 
shell-shaped brooch, and equally familiar to Danish and British onti- 
-quaries, belongs to the Scoto-Scandinavian Period. In Scotland many 
beautiful examples have been found, several of which are preseiwed in 
the Museum of Scottish Antiquaries. From these we select the one re- 
presented in the annexed engraving, as surpassing in beauty of design 
and intricacy of ornament any other example of which we are aware. It 
consists, as usual of a convex plate 
of metal, with an oinamental bor- 
der, surmounted by another convex 
plate of greater depth, highly or- 
namented with embossed and per- 
forated designs, the effect of vliich 
appears to have been further 
heightened by the lower plate being 
gilded so as to show through the 
open work. In this example the 
gilding still remains tolciably per- 
fect. On the under side are the projecting plates, still retaining a frag^ 
ment of the corroded iron pin, where it has turned on a hinge, and at 
the opposite end the bronze catch into which it clasped. 'The under side 
of the brooch appears to have been lined with coarse linen, the texture of 
which is still clearly delined of the coating of verd antique with which 
it is now covered. But its peculiar features consist of an elevated central 
ornament resembling a crown, and four intricatoly-chased projections 
terminating in horses’ heads. It was found in September, 1 786, along 
with another brooch of the same kind, lying beside a skeleton, under a 
flat stone, very near the surface, above the ruins of a Pictish house or 
burgh, in Caitlincss. It measures nearly four and a half inches in length, 
by three inches in breadth, and two and two-lifth inches in height to 
the top of the crown. Like many others of the same typo, it appears to 
have been jewelled. In several examples of these brooches which we have 
compared, the lower convex plates so nearly resemble each other, as to 
suggest the probability of their liaving been cast in the same moul^ 
wMle the upper plates entirely differ. 

STllEET CEIES OP MODERN EOrPT, 

^ The cries of the street hawkers in Egypt at the present day are very 
•ingiilar, and well deserve a place in our repertory of curiosities. The 
•eller of (or lupins) often cries “ Aid 1 0 Imbabee I aid I” Thii 
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it understood in two senses : as an invocation for aid to the sheyklt 
Kl“lmba'bee, a celebrated Mooslim saint, buried at the Imba'beh, oil 
the west bank of the Nile, opposite Cairo ; in the neighbourhood of 
which village the best tir 'mis is grown ; and also as implying that it is 
through the aid of the saint above mentioned that the tir 'mis of Imba'beh 
is so excellent. The seller of this vegetable also cries, “The tir’ mis of 
Imba'beh surpasses the almond !” Another cry of the seller of tir 'mis 
is, “ 0 how sweet are the little children of the river!” This last cry, 
which is seldom heard but in the country towns and villages of Egypt, 
alludes to the manner in which the tir 'mis is prepared for food. To ae- 
prive it of its natural bitterness, it is soaked, for two or three days, in a 
vessel full of wnter ; then boiled, and, after this, served up in a basket 
of palm-leaves (called furd), and thrown into the Nile, where it is left 
to soak again, two or three days; after which, it is dried, and eaten 
cold, with a little salt. The seller of sour limes cries, “God make them 
light [or easy of sale] ! 0 limes!” The toasted pips of a kiud of melon 
called ^ahdallaUgec^ and of the water-melon, are often announced by the 
cry of “ O consoler of the embarrassed ! O pips !” though more commonly, 
by the simple cry of “ Roasted pips !” A curious cry of the seller of a 
kind of sweetmeat (IdinJahcce), composed of treacle fried with some 
other ingredients, is, “ For a nail ! 0 sweetmeat !” lie ivS said to be half 
a thief: children and servants often steal implements of iron, &c., from 
the house in which they live, and give them to him in exchange for his 
sweetmeat. The hawker of oranges cries, “ Honey 1 0 oranges ! Honey !” 
and similar cries are used by the sellers of other fruits and vegetables ; 
so that it is sometimes impossible to guess w'hat the person announces for 
sale ; as, when we hear the cry of “ %camore-figs ! 0 grapes !” except- 
ing by the rule that what is for sale is the least excellent of the fruits, 
&c., mentioned ; as sycamore-ligs are not so good as grapes. A very 
singular cry is used by the seller of roses : “ The rose was a thorn : from 
the sweat of the Proplu t it opened [its flowers] ” This alludes to a 
miracle related of the Prophet. The fragrant flowers of the hhcn'na- 
tree (or Eg}*ptian privet) are carried about fur sale, and the seller cries, 
“ Odours of paradise! 0 flow'ers of the hhen'na!” A kind of cotton 
cloth, mode by machinery which is put in motion by a bull, is announced 
by the cry of “ The work of the bull ! 0 maidens I” 

THE BLACK PESTILENCE. 

The black pestilence of the fourteenth century caused the most terrific 
ravages in England. It has been supposed to have borne some resem- 
blance to the cholera, but that is not the case ; it derived its name from 
the dark, livid colour of the spots and boils that broke out upon the 
jjatienPs body. Like the cholera, the fatal disease appeared to have 
hdlowed a regular route in its destructive progress ; but it did not, like 
the cholera, advance westward, althougli, like that fearful visitation, it 
appears to have originated in Asia. 

The black pestilence descended along the Caucasus to the shores of the 
Mediterranean, and*, instead of entering Europe through Russia, first 
appeared oyer the south, and, after devastating the nest of Europe, pena* 
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trated into tliat ooimtr^» It followed the caravanB, which came from 
China Jftcross Central Asia, until it reached the shores of the Black Sea ; 
thence it was conveyed by ships to Constantinople, the centre of commerr 
cial intercourse between Asia, Europe, and Amca. In 1347 it reached 
Sicily and some of the maritime cities of Italy and Marseilles. During 
the following year it spread over the northern part of Italy, France, 
Germany, and England. The northern kingdoms of Europe wxre invaded 
by it in 1349, and finally Russia in 1351 — four years after it had ap- 
peared in Constantinople, 

The following estimate of deaths was considered far below the actual 
number of victims : — 


Florence lost , 

Yenicc 

Marseilles in one month 

Paris 

Avignon 

Strasburg 

Basle 

Er forth 

London 

Norwich 


• 60,000 inhabitants 

10,000 

56.000 

50.000 

60.000 
16,000 

14.000 

16.000 
100,000 

50,000 


Eecker states that this pestilence was preceded by groat commotion in 
the interior of the globe. About 1333, several earthquakes and volcanic 
eruptions did considerable injury iu upper Asia, while in the same year, 
Greece, Italy, France, and Germany suhered under similar disasters. 
The harvests were sw^ept away by inundations, and clouds of locusts de- 
stroyed all that floods had spared, while dense masses of offensive insects 
strewed the land. 

As in the recent invasion of cholera, the populace attributed this scourge 
to poison and to the Jews, and these hapless beings were persecuted and 
destroyed wdicrcver they could be found. In Mayence, after vainly 
attempting to defend themselves, they shut themselves up in their quar- 
ters, where 1,200 of them burnt to death. The only asylum found by 
them was Lithuania, where Casimir afforded them protection ; and it ia, 
perhaps, owing to this circumstance that so many Jewish families are 
still to be found in Poland. 


THE HTTCHESS OP LAUDEEHAXE, 

Few mansions are more pleasantly situated than Ham House, the 
dwelling of the ToUemaches, Earls of Dysart. It stands on the south 
bank of the Thames, distant about twelve miles from London, and imme- 
diately opposite to the pretty village of Twickenham. It was erected 
early in the seventeenth century ; the date 1610 still stands on the door 
of the principal entrance. Its builder was Sir Thomas Vavasour, and it 
subsequently came into the possession of Katherine, daughter of the 
Earl of Dysart, who married first Sir Lionel ToUemache, and for her 
second husoand Earl, afterwards Duke, of Lauderdale, 

The Duchess of Lauderdale was one of the ‘‘busiest” women ol tlie 
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busy in whicb she lived, Burnet insinuates that, during th. ^ 
time of her first husband, **she had been in a oorrespondenoe ^..Adh 
Lord Lauderdale that had given occasion for censure.’’ She succeeded 
in persuading him that he was indebted for his escape after “ Worcester 
fight” to “her intrigues with Cromwell. She was a woman,” continues 
the historian, “ ot great beauty, but of far greater parts. She had a 
wonderful quickness of apprehension, and an amazing vivacity in con- 
versation. She had studied, not only divinity and history, but mathe- 
matics and philosophy. She W'as violent in everything she set about, 

— a violent friend, but a much 



more violent enemy. She had a 
restless ambition, lived at a vast 
expense, and was ravenously cove- 
tous, and would liave stuck at no- 
thing by which she might compass 
her ends.” Upon the accession of 
^ h(T husband to political power after 
\ the llestoration, “all applications 
I were made to lier. She took upon 
1 her to dederrnino ever^’thing ; she 
' sold all places ; and was wanting in 
no method that could bring her 
money, which she lavished out in a 
most profuse vanity.” 

This Duchess of Lauderdale — 
famous during the reigns of four 
monarchs — tlic First and Second 
^ James, and the First and Second 
Charles, and through the Protector- 


ship of Cromwell — refurnished the 
bouse at Ham, where she continued to reside until her death at a very 
advanced age. 

Among other untouched relics of gone-hy days, is a small ante- 
chamber, where, it is said, she not only condescended to receive the 
second Charles, but, if tradition is to be credited, where she “cajoled” 
Oliver Cromwell. There still remains the chair in which she used to sit, 
her small walking cane, and a variety of objects she was wont to value 
and cherish as memorials of her active life, and the successful issue of a 
hundred political intrigues. 


MODEEN EGYPTIAN MUSICAL INSTKUMENTS. 


The durwee 'shes, who constitute a sort of religious mendicant order in 
Egypt, often make use of, in their processions and in begging, a little 
tubl, or kettle-drum, called ha^z ; six or seven inches in diameter; 
which is held in the left hand, by a little projection in the centre of the 
back, and beaten by the right hand, with a shoii. leather strap, or a stick. 
They also use cymbals, which are called ka 'a, on similar occasions. The 
ba'z is used by the Moosahb 'hhir, to attract attention to his cry in the 
mights of Rum 'ada 'n. Castanets of brass, called m *ga 'I, are used by thm 
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public female and male dancers. Each dancer has two pairs of theae 
instruments. They are attached, each by a loop of string, to the thumb 
and second finger, and have a more pleasing sound than castanets of wood 
or ivory. There are two instruments which are generally found in the 
hharee'm of a person of moderate wealth, and which the women often 
use for their diversion. One of these is a tambourine, called ^aV, of 
which we insert an engraving. It 
is eleven inches in diameter. The 
hoop is overlaid with mother-of- 
pearl, tortoise-shell, and white bone, 
or ivory, both without and within, 
and has ten circular plates of brass 
attached to it, each two pairs hav- 
ing a wire passing through their 
centres. The ta’r is held by the 
left or right hand, and beaten with 
tho fingers of tliat hand and by the 
other hand. The fingers of the 
hand which holds the instrument, 
striking only near the hoop, pro- 
duce higher sounds than the other 
hand, which strikes in the centre. 

A tambourine of a larger and more 
simple kind than that here de- 
scribed, without the metal plates, SaVa't (l), Ta'r (2), and Bar'abooklceh (3). 
is often used by the lower ordeis. The other instrument alluded to in 
the commencement of tins pare graph is a kind of drum, called dar^a- 
hook'keh. The best kind is made of wood, covered with mother-of-pearl 
and tortoise-shell, &c. One of this description is here represented with 
the ta'r. It is fifteen inches in length, covered with a piece of fishes’ 
skin at the larger extremity, and open at the smaller. It is placed 
under the left arm ; generally suspended by a string that passes oyer 
the left shoulder ; and is beaten with both hands. 

UEMAJLEABLE OAKS. 

The oaks most remarkable for their horizontal expansion, are, accord 
ing to Loudon, the following: — The Three-shire Oak, near ‘VYorksop, 
was 6(i situated, that it covered part of the three counties of York, 
Nottingham, and Derby, and dripped over seven hundred and seventy - 
seven square yards. Aji oak between Newnham Courtney and Clifton 
shaded a circumference of five hundred and sixty yards of ground, 
under which two thousand four hundred and twenty men mi^t have 
commodiously taken shelter. The immense Spread Oak in Worksop 
Park, near the white gate, gave an extent, between the ends of ite 
opposite branches, of an hundred and eighty feet. It dripped over an 
atea of nearly three thousand square yards, which is above half an 
acre, and would have aftbrded shelter to a regiment of nearly a thousand 
horse. The Oakley Oak, now growing on an estate of the Duke of 
Bedford^ has a head of an hundred and ten feet in diameter. The oak 
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called Rohur Britannicum^ in the Park, at Ryoote, is said to haye heea 
extensive enough to cover five thousand men ; and at Elierslie, in Ren- 
frewshire, the native village of the hero Wallace, there is still standing 
‘the old oak tree,’ among the branches of which, it is said, that he ana 
three hundi’ed of his men hid themselves from the English.*’ 


CUmOTTS ADVEETISEMENT. 


A few years ago the following actually appeared in one of the London 
papers : certainly a most economical speculation for the use of soul and 


“ Wanted, for a family who have bad health, a sober, steady person, 
in the capacity of doctor, surgeon, apothecary, and man -midwife. He 
must occasionally act as butler, and dress hair and wigs. He will be 
required sometimes to read prayers, and to preach a sermon every Sun- 
day. A good salary will be given.” 


CHANGES OF MOTTirC ETNA. 

Signor Maria Gemmellario has given, from a meteorological journal 
kept at Catania, a very interesting view of the successive changes of 
Mount Etna, at a period in w’hich it was in the phase of moderate 
activity ; and no description could convey so accurate a conception of 
the ever-changing phenomena. 

On the 9th of S^eoruary, 1804, there was a sensible earthquake. Etna 
smoked ninety-seven days, but there was no eruption nor any thunder. 

On the 3rd of July, 1805, there was an earthquake. Etna smoked 
forty-seven days, and emitted flame twenty-eight days. There was an 
eruption in June, but no thunder. 

There were earthquakes on the 27th of May and 10th of October, 
1806. The mountain smoked forty-seven days, flamed seven, and 
detonated twenty-eight : little thunder. 

On the 24th of February and 25 th of November, 1807, there were 
earthquakes. Etna smoked fifty-nine days : little thunder. 

In August, September, and December, 1808, earthquakes were fre- 
quent. Etna smoked twelve days, flamed one hundred and two, and 
often detonated. Thunder storms were frequent. 

From January to May, and during September and December, 1809, 
there were thirty- seven earthquakes. The most sensible shock was on 
the 27th of March, wlien the mountain ejected lava on the western side* 
This eruption lasted thirteen days, and part of the Bosco di Castiglione 
was injured. The mountain smoked one hundred and fifty-two days, 
flamed three, and detonated cloven. Little thunder. 

On the 16th and 17th of Februaiy, 1810, there were four earthquakes. 
On the 27th of October, Etna was in a state of eruption on the eastern 
side, and the lava flowed into the Yalle del Bue. There were about 
twenty thunder storms. 

1811, no earthquakes, but the mountain continued until the 24th of 
April to eject lava from the east. At this time the Mount St. Simon was 
formed. No thunder. 

Earthquake on the 3rd and 13th of March, 1813, The moaiitai]l 
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’Smoked twenty-eight days. On the 30th of J une, and on the 5th of 
August, St. Simon smoked. There were twenty-one thunder storms. 

On the 3rd of November, 1814, there was an earthquake, preceded by 
a discharge of sand from that part of the mountain called Zoccolaro, 
There were twelve thunder storms. 

On the 6th of September, 1815, there was an earthquake. The moun^ 
tain smoked forty-two days, and there were eleven thunder storms. On 
the 6th, 7th, and 11th of January the lightning was tremendous. 

1816, no earthquakes. On the 13th of August a paft of the interior 
-side of the crater fell in. Ten thunder storms. 

There was an earthquake on the 18th of October, 1817. The moun- 
tain smoked twenty -two days. There were eight thunder storms. 

During 1818 there were twenty-live earthquakes. The most violent 
was in the neighbourhood of Catania, on the 20th of February, The 
mountain smoked twenty- four days. No thunder. 

CUAllITY LNSTEAD OF TOMP. 

According to the ‘^Annual Register’* for August, 1760, there were 
tjxpendod at the funeral of Farmer Keld, of Whitby, in that year, one 
hundred and ten dozen of penny loaves, eight large hams, eight legs of 
•veal, twenty stone of beef (fourteen pounds to the stone), sixteen stone 
of mutton, fifteen stone of Cheshire cheese, and thirty ankers of ale, 
besides what was distributed to about one thousand poor people, who 
had sixpence each in money given them. 

TUE BEDFORI) MISSAL. 

One of tlic most celebrated books in the annals of bibliography, U the 
richly illuminated ilissal, executed for John, Duke of Bedford, Regent 
of France, under Henry VI. ; by him it was presented to that king, in 
1430. This rare volume is eleven inches long, seveh and a-half wide, 
and two and a-half thick ; contains fifty-niiWarge miniatures, which 
nearly occupy the whole page, and above a thousand small ones, in circles 
of about an inch and a-lialf diameter, displayed in brilliant borders of 
golden foliage, with variegated flowers, etc. ; at the bottom of every 
page are two lines in blue and gold letters, which explain the subject of 
each miniature. This relic, after passing through various hands, de- 
scended to the Duchess of Portland, whose valuable collection was sold 
by auction, in 1786. Among its many attractions was the Bedford 
l^^issal. A knowledge of the sale coming to the ears of George III., Re 
sent for his bookseller, and expressed his intention to become the pur- 
chaser. The bookseller ventured to submit to his majesty the probable 
high price it would fetch. How high?” exclaimed tlie king. Probabh', 
two hundred guineas,” replied the bookseller. “Two hundred guineas 
fora Missal!” exclaimed the queen, who was present, and lifted her 
hands up with astonishment. “ Well, w'ell,” said liis majesty, “ I’ll 
have it still ; but since the queen thinks two hundred guineas so enor- 
mous a price for a Missal, Fil go no further.” The biddings for the 
Royal Library did actually stop at that point ; a celebrated collector, 
Hr. Edwards, became the purchaser fey adding throe pounds more. The 
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ftame Missal was afterwards sold at Mr. Edwards’ sale, in 1815, and pur-^ 
clxased by tbe Duke of Mai-lborough, for the enormous sum of £637 158*^ 
sterling. 

CALICINATED BINGS. 

There is a particular class of antique gold ornaments, belonging to the 
Bronze Period, which is deserving of especial attention, from the circum- 
stance that the British Isles is the only locality in which it has yet been> 
discovered. These ornaments consist of a solid cylindrical gold bar, beat 
into a semi-circle or segmental arc, most frequently tapering from tho 
centre, and terminated at both ends with hollow cups, resembling the 
mouth of a trumpet, or the expanded calix of a llower, A remarkable 
example of these curious nati\ e relics is engraved in the “ Archmological 
Journal.” The cups are formed merely by lioliows in the slightly dilated 
ends ; but it is further interesting liom bemg decorated with the style of' 

incised oriiaineiits of most fre<p lent 
occurrence on the primitive British 
pottery. It was dug up at Bralia- 
lish, near Ban try, county Cork, and 
weighs 3 oz. 5 dwts. 0 grs. In con- 
trast to this, another is engraved in 
the samejoiirn il, found near thccn- 
1 ranee lodge at Swiiilonrark, York- 
shire, scarcely two feet below the 
surface. In "this ])eautiful speci- 
men the terminal eujxs arc so un- 
usually large, tluit the solid bar 
of gold dwindles into a mere con- 
necting-link between them. The 
annexed ligure of a very line ex- 
aTn])le found by a labourer while 
cutting peats in the parish of 
Cromdalo, Inverness-shire, some- 
what resembles that of Swinton Park in the size of its cups. It 
is from a drawing by the late Sir Thomas Dick I^auder, and repre- 
sents it about one-half the size of the original. Similar relics of 
more ordinary proportions have been brought to light, at diflerenfc 
times, in various Scottish districts. 

EXTBAOBBINABY CBICBET MATCHES. 

Every day in summer wagers are made at Lord’s cricket ground, upon 
matches there to be played; but there have been more extraordinarv 
matches elsewhere relative to this exercising game ; for a cricket match 
was played on Blackheath, in the year 1766, between eleven Greenwich 
pensioners who had lost each an arm, and eleven others who had lost 
each a leg. Tho former won witli ease. And again, on the 9th of 
August, 1796, a cricket match was played by eleven Greenwich pen- 
sioners with one leg, against eleven witli one arm, for one thousand 
guineas, at the new cricket groum^,- Montpelier gardens, Walworth. At 
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nine o'clock the men arrived in three Greenwich stages ; about twelve* 
the wickets were pitched, and they commenced. Those with but one leg 
had the first innings, and got t)3 runs ; those with but one arm got but 
42 runs during their innings. The one-leg commenced their second 
innings, and six w^ere how'lcd out after they had got 60 runs; so that 
they left off one hundred and eleven more than those with one aim. 
Next morning the match was played out ; and the men with one leg beat 
the one-arms by one hundred and three runs. After the match was 
finished the eleven one-legged men ran a sweep-stakes of one hundred 
yards distance for twenty guineas, and the tluee first had prizes. 

MUMMY CASES. 


The annexed engraving represents a set of Egyptian mummy cases^ 
several of which were used for the interment of one body, the smaller 
one being enclosed within the larger. , 

On the death of a king in Egypt, ^ 

** three score and ^ 

elusive of the soaking in natron, 

wooden case, in ^v^lich the cmbaliiufi ^ » 

was,^ doubtlesss^ of such a form* *an d [f 

appearance as those with w^hich 

are familiar at our museums. An 

account of some specimens of tht\s<*, ? i 

and of the internal shells which 

were considered requisite for persons 

of rank, will be read with interest. 


Before the better kind of mummies were put into their wooden cases,, 
they w'ere placed in a shell in the folio wmg manner : — Nine thick layers of 
hempen or linen cloth were well gummed togctli or, so as to make a strong 
flexible kind of board, something lilie a piece of papier machie. This 
was formed into the shape of the swathed mummy, which w'as inserted 
in it by means of a longitudinal aperture on the under side, reaching 
from the feet to the head. The two sides of this long nperture were then, 
drawn together by a coarse kind of stitching, done w ith a large needle 
and thin hempen cord. The inside of this hempen case was covered with 
a thin coating of plaster, and the outside was also covered with a similar 
sort of plaster, on which were painted rude figures of beetles, ibides, Ac., 
&c., apparently with ochrous earths tempered with 'water ; they conid bo- 
easily rubbed oft’ with the finger, except where they were fixed by an 
outer coating of gum. On the upper part of this case a human face 'W'aa 
Teprasented, and for the purpose of giving additional strength and firm* 
i to tliat part of the hempen covering, a considerable quantity of earth 
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and plaster was stuck on the inside, so that it would be more easy to 
mould the material on the outside, while still flexible, into a resem- 
blance of the human form. The face was covered with a strong varnish, 
*to keep the colour fixed. The outer case was generally made of the 
JKgyptian fig-sycamore wood, and the parts of it were fastened together 
with wooden pegs. This wood was used by the Egyptians for a variety 
of purposes, as we find even common domestic utensils made of it. The 
'pegs of the sycamore oases were not always of the sycamore wood, whiohj 
when cut thin, would hardly be so suitable as some more closely-grained 
wood ; the pegs, therefore, of the inner cases were of a different wood, 
generally of cedar. Bodies embalmed in the liighcst style of fashion, 
had, in addition to the inner coffin which we have described, an outer 
wooden box, such as Herodotus mentions, with a human face, male or 
female, painted on it. Some of these cases were plain, and others highly 
ornamented with figures of sacred animals, or with paintings represent- 
ing m3rthological subjects. 

The wooden case which contained the body was sometimes cut out of 
one piece of wood, and the inside was made smooth, and fit for the re- 
ception of the painted figures, by laying on it a thin coat of fine plaster. 
This plaster was also used as a lining for the wooden cases which were 
not made of a single piece. There was often a second wooden case, still 
more highly ornamented and covered with paintings secured by a strong 
varnish. These paintings were intended to embody the ideas of the 
Egyptians as to the state of death, the judgment or trial which pn ceded 
the admission into the regions below, and other matters connected with 
the ritual of the dead aud the process of embalming. 

. The upper part of each of the wooden cases was made to represent a 
'human figure, and the sex was clearly denoted by the character of the 
■head-dress, and the presence or absence of the beard. Both the head- 
dress and the ornaments about the neck, as far as the bosom, were exactly 
of the same character as those which we see on the sculptures and paint- 
ings. The brief remark of Herodotus, that the friends put the swathed 
mummy ^‘into a wooden figure made to resemble the human form,” is 
.amply borne out. 

INSTINCT OF ANIMALS. 

Gall and various observers of animals have fully ascertained that the 
attention of dogs is awakened by our conversation. He brought one of 
these intelligent creatures with him from Yieiina to Baris, which per- 
tectly understood French and German, of wliich he satisfied himself by 
repeating before it whole sentences in both languages. A recent anec- 
dote has been related of an old ship-dog, that leaped overboard and 
-swam to shore on hearing the captain exclaim, “Poor old Neptune! I 
fear we shall have to drown him !” and such was the horror wnich that 
threat inspired, that he never afterwards would approach the captain or 
.any of the ship’s company, to whom he had previously been fondly 
attached. It must, however, be observed that in the brute creation, as 
in ours (sometimes more brutal species), peculiar attributes, that do not 
belong to the looe, distinguish individuals gifted with what in man we 
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might call a sujienor intellect, but which in these animals shows a 
superiority of what we term instinct. Spurzheim relates an instance of 
a cow belonging to Mr, Dupont de Nemours, which, amongst the wiioie 
kindred herd, was the only one that could open the gate leading to their 
pastures ; and her anxious comrades, when arriving at the wished-for 
spot, invariably lowed for their conductor. It is also related of a hound, 
who, unable to obtain a seat near the fire without the risk of quarrelling 
with the dozing occupants that crowded the hearth, was wont to run out 
into the court-yard barking an alarm that brought away his rivals in 
comfort, when he quietly re-entered the parlour, and selected an eligible 
stretching-place. This animal displayed as much ingenuity as the 
traveller who, according to the well-known story, ordered oysters for his 
horse for the purpose of clearing the fireside. 

BELL OF ST. MITRA. 

This curious relic, engraved over leaf, two-thirds the size of the original, 
is remarkable as a work of art, as well as a genuine relic of the most 
venerable antiquity ; it was formerly regarded with superstitious reve- 
rence in Ireland, and any liquid drunk from it was believed to have 
peculiar properties in alleviating human suffering ; hence, the peasant 
women of the district in which it was long preserved, particularly used 
it in cases of child-birth, and a serious disturbance was excited on a 
former attempt to sell it by its owner. Its legendary history relates that 
it descended from the sky ringing loudly ; but as it approached the con- 
course of people who had assembled at the miraculous warning, the 
tongue detached itself and returned towards the skies; hence it was 
concluded that the bell was never to be profaned by sounding on earth, 
but >vas to bo kept for purposes more holy and beneficent. This is said 
to have happened on tne spot where once stood the famous Abbey of 
Fahan, near Iimishowen (County Donegal), founded in the seventh 
century by St. Mura, or Muranus, during tne reign of Abodh Slaine. 
For centuries this abbey was noted as the depository of various valuable 
objects, which were held in especial veneration by tne people. Amongst 
those were several curious manuscripts w'ritten by St. Mura, bis crozier, 
and this bell ; which ultimately came into the possession of a poor peasant 
residing at Innishowen, who parted with it to Mr. Brown, of Beaumaris, 
at whose sale in 1 856 it was purchased by Lord Londesborough. The ma- 
terial of the bell is bronze, and its form quadrangular, resembling other 
ancient Irish bells, and leading to the conclusion that it is the genuine 
work of the seventh century. Tue extreme feeling of veneration sliown to- 
wards it in various ages is proved by the ornament with which it is encased. 
By the accidental removal of one portion of the outer casing, a series of 
earlier enrichments were discovered beneath, which were most probably 
placed there in the ninth century. The portion disclosed (the lower 
right hand corner) consists of a tracery of Runic knots wrought in brass, 
and firmly attached to the bell by a thin plate of gold ; — whether the 
remainder of these early decorations, now concealed, be similar, cannot 
be determined without removing the outer plates. These exterior orna- 
laanU consist of a scries of detached silver plates of various sizes 
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direraely embossed in the style known to bave prevailed in 

oentnry. The centre is adorned witli a large crystal, and smaller goma 
have once been set in other vacant sockets around it, only one of ambeu 



remaining. The two large spaces in front of the arched top were also 
most probably filled with precious stones, as the gold setting still remains 
entire. The best workmanship has been devoted to these decorations ; 
the hook for suspending the bell is of brass, and has been covered with 
early bronze ornament which has been filled in with niello, the inter- 
Tenmg space bei^ occupied by silver plates ornamented like the rest of 
tiiB later decorations which cover its sunaoe. From the absence of any 
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tamoes of rivets on the back or sides of the bell, the decoration it hui 
received may have been restricted to the casing of the handle and 
enrichment of the front of this venerated relic. 



CTRIOUSLY-SHArEI) DRINKIKG CITP, 

Drinking cnps of a fantastic shape were very much tn vogue fn the 
sixteenth century. Sometimes they assumed the shape of birds, some* 
times of animals. In general it is the head that takes off, and serves as 
a lid or cover ; but sometimes the orifice is in another part of the body. 
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for example, on the back. The gpeoimen now before ni is from Lort 
J^ndesborough’s collection. 

The sta^ is of silver, gilt all over ; the collar set with a garnet. Silver 
bauds encircle this curious figure, to which aie appended many small 
silver escutcheons engraved with the arms and names of distinguished 
ofiicers of the Court of Saxe Gotha, the latest being “Her Von Maagen- 
heim, Gamer Juncker und Regierung Assessor in Gotha, d. 15 Aiigusti, 
A“. 1722/’ It has probably been a prize for shooting, successively won 
by those persons whose arms decorate it. 

BANQUETS TO QX7EEN ELIZABirTH. 

Few English sovereigns were so well acquainted with their dominions 
as was Queen Elizabeth : she may be said to have visited every corner of 
her empire, and in these royal journeys or “ progresses.” as they are 
called, her loyal subjects strove to outvie each other in the splendour of 
their receptions. Nothing conld surpass the magnificence of the enter;- 
tainments thus planned for the queen's gratification, either a? respects 
the splendour of show, or the costliness of the more substantial banquet. 
These occasions are too numerous to mention ; and we can only notice 
one of the queen’s visits to the palace at Greenwich, as described by a 
German, who travelled in England in 1598. It wns >Sunday, and after 
attending service in the chapel, the queen prepared for dinner. ' A gen- 
tleman entered the room bearing a rod, and with him another bearing a 
table-cloth, which, after they had both kneeled three times, ho spread 
upon the table, and after kneeling again, they both retired : then came 
two others, one with the rod again, the other 'with a salt-scllar, a plate, 
and bread, which, after kneeling, they also placed on the table : then 
tame an unmarried and a married lady, bearing a tasting -kni lb, and 
having stooped three times gracefully, tney rubbed the table witli bread 
and salt. Then came the yeomen of the guard, bringing in, at each 
time, a course of dishes, served in plate, most of it gilt ; these dishes 
were received by a gentleman, and placed upon the table, while the 
lady-taster gave to each guard a mouthful to eat of the particular dish 
he had brought, for fear of any poison. During the time that this guard 
(which consisted of the tallest and stoutest men that could be found in 
all England, being carefully selected for this service) were bringing 
dinner, twelve trumpets and two kettle-drums made the hall ring for 
half an hour together. After this a number of unmarried ladies appeared, 
who lifted the meat from the table, and conveyed it to the queen’s inner 
and more private chamber, where, after she had chosen for herself, the 
rest was sent to the ladies of the court. The queen dined and supped 
alone, 'with very few attendants. 

THE GBEAT FOG OF 1783, 

It prevailed over the adjoining continent, and produced much fear 
that the end of all things was at hand. It appeared first at Copenhagen 
on the 29th of May, reached Dijon on the 14tn June, and was perceived 
in Italy on the 16th. It was noticed at Spydberg, in Norway, on the 
t2iid, and at Stockholm two days later ; the folio'wing day it reached 
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Idoscow. On the 23rd it was felt on the St. Oothard, and at Buda. By* 
the close of that month it entered Syria; and on the 18th of JnlVr 
reached the Altai Mountains. Before its appearance at these places the* 
condition of the atmosphere was not similar; for in this country it 
followed continued rains ; in Denmark it succeeded fine weather of some 
continuance ; and in other places it was preceded by high wind^. The- 
sun at noon looked rusty-red, reminding one of the lines of Milton. The 
heat was intense during its continuance, and the atmosphere was highly 
electric. Lightnings were awfully vivid and destructive. In England 
many deaths arose from this cause, and a great amount of property was 
Inst. In Germany public edifioes were thrown down or consumed by it ; 
and in Hungary one of tlie chief northern towns was destroyed by tires, 
caused by the electric fluid, which struck it in nine different places. In 
France there were hailstones and violent winds. In Silesia there wera- 
great inundations. The dry fogs of 1782-83 were accompanied by influ- 
enza ; at St. Petersbui'gh 40,000 persons were immediately attacked by 
it, after the thermometer had suddenly risen 30 degrees. Calabria and 
Sicily were convulsed by earth (juakes ; in Iceland a volcano was active^ 
and about the same time one sprung out of the sea off Norway. The 
co-cxistence of dry fogs with earthquakes and voleanic eruptions had 
been previously observed — e. g.^ in the years o2G, 1348, 1721 ; and since 
then, in 1822 and 1834. 

A somcw'hat similar fog overspread London before the cholera of 1831, 
and the influenza of 1847. Hecker (“Epidemics of the Middle Ages’’) 
haa collected notices of various phenomena of this kind, which have pre- 
ceded the great continental plagues, and have often been characterised 
by oflensive odours. 

JIOI^KETS PEMANDING TnEIIl DEAD. 

Mr. Forbes tells a story of a female monkey (the Semnopithecus 
Entelliis) who wms shot by a friend of his, and carried to his tent. 
Forty or fifty of her tribe advanced with menacing gestures, but stood 
still when the gentleman presented his gun at them. One, however, 
who appeared to be the chief of the tribe, came forward, chattering and 
threatening in a furious manner. Nothing short of firing at him 
seemed likely to drive him away ; but at length he approached the tent 
door with every sign of grief and supplication, as if he were begging for 
the body. It was given to him, he took it in his arms, carried it aw’ay, 
with actions expressive of aflection, to his companions, and with them 
disappeared. It was not to be wondered at that the sportsman vowed 
never to shoot another monkey. 


BARA. 

Mr. Howel, in his descriptive travels through Sicily, gives a particular 
account of the magnificent manner in which the festival of the Assump- 
tion of the Virgin is kept by the Sicilians under the title of Bara, whicn, 
although expressive of the machine he describes, is also, it appears, 
generally applied as a name of the feast itself. An immense machine oi 
•bout 50 feet high is oonstinicted, designing to represent Henren ; and 
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in the midst is placed a young female personating the Virgin, wi^ aa 
image of Jesus on her right hand ; round the Virgin 12 little children 
turn vertically, representing so many Seraphim, and below them 12 
more children turn horizontally, sls Cherubim ; lower down in the 
machine a sun turns vertically, with a child at the extremity of each of 
the four principal radii of his circle, who ascend and descend with his 
rotation, yet always in an erect posture ; and still lower, reaching 
within about 7 feet of the ^ound, are placed 12 bovs, who tum^ hori- 
zontiiUy without intermission around the principal figure, designing 
thereby to exliibit the 12 apostles, who were collected from all corners of 
the earth, to be present at the decease of the A^irgin, and witness her 
miraculous assumption. This huge machine is drawm about the prin- 
cipal streets by sturdy monks ; and it is regarded as a particulEu: favour 
to any family to admit their children in this divune exhibition. 

CHADLE OF HEKIiY V. 


Most of our readers have probably seen, in the illustrated newspapers 
of the day, sketches of ihe magidlieently artistic cradles which have been 

made fur the children of our good 



Cluecn, or for the Prince Imperial of 
France. It will be not a little 
curious to contrast with those elabo- 
rately beautiful articles the cradle 
of a Prince of Wales in the four- 
teenth century. We hero give a 
sketch of it. 

It was made for the use of Henry 
Prince of AVahs, aft«Twards Kit>g 
Henr}^ A^., generally called Henry of 
Monmouth, because he was born in 


the castle there in Uie year 1388. He was the son of Henry lA^. of 
Bolingbroke, by Lis first wife Mary de Bohun. He was educated at 
Queen’s College, Oxford, under the superintendence of his half undo, 
the great Cardinal Henry Beaufort. On the accession of his father to 
the throne, he was created IVince of AVales, and, at the early ago of 
sixteen, was present at the battle of Shrewsbury, where he was badly 
wounded in the face. After having greatly distinguished himself in the 
war against Owen Glen dour, he sj>ent some years idleness and dissipa- 
tion, but on his coming to the throne, by the death of his father, 
April 20, 1413, he threw off his former habits and associates, chose his 


ministers from among those of tried integrity and wisdom in his fatheFi 
cause, and seemed everyAvliere intent on justice, on victory over himself, 
and on the good of his subjects. After a short but glorious reign of tea 
years, in which the victory of Agincourt was the principal event, he 
expired at the Bois do A^inoennes, near Paris, on the last day of August, 
1422, in the thirty- fourth year of his age. He was engaged at the time 
in a war with the Dauphin of France, llis heart was warm as his head 
wag cool, and his courage equal to his wisdom, which emboldened him 
to encounter the greatest dangers, and surmount the greatest diffioultiet 
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virtues were not inferior to liis abilities, being a dutiful son, a fond 
parent, an ajSfectionate brother, a steady and generous friend, ^ 
mdulgent master. In a word, Henry V., though not without his fail- 
ings, merits the character of an amiable and accomplished man, and a 
great and good king. Such was the sovereign, for whose infant years 
the plain, but still not tasteless, cradle was made, which we have here 
engraved, as it is preserved in the castle of Monmouth, his birthplace. 

THE FONT AT KILCAUN. 

The venerable old church at Kilcam, near Navan, in the county of 
Meath, contains a font of great rarity, and we have selected it as a fitting 
object for our work, inasmuch as it is a striking instance of the union of 
the beautiful with the curious. 

Placed upon its shaft, as repre- 
sented in the cut, it measures in 
height about tliree feet six indies ; 
the basin is two feet ten inehes in 
diameter, and thirteen inehes deep. 

The heads of the niches, twelve m 
number, with which its sides are 
carved, are enriclied with foliage of 
a graceful but uniform character, 
and the miniature buttresses w'hich 
separate the niches are decorated 
with crockets, the bases resting 
upon heads, grotesque animals, or 
human figures, carved as brackets. 

The figures ^Yithin the niches are 
executed with a wonderful degree 
of care, the draptuy being rt'pre- 
sented with each minute crease or 
fold well expressed. They are evi- 
dently intended to represent Christ, 
the \ irgin Mary, ana the tw^elve apostles. AH the figure s arc seated. 
Our Saviour, crowned as a Kiug, ana holding in his hand the globe and 
cross, is in the act of blessing the Yirgin, who also is crowned, the 
*‘Q,ueen of Heaven.” The figures of most of the apostles can easily be 
identified : Saint Peter W his key ; Saint Andrew by his cross of pecu- 
liar shape ; and so on. They are represented bare-footed, and each nolds 
a book in one hand. 

THE BLOOD-SUCjKINQ vampiue. 

Captain Stedman, who travelled in Guiana, from 1772 to 1777, pub- 
lished an account of his adventures, and for several years afterward it 
was the fashion to doubt the truth of his statements. In fact, it was a 
general feeling, up to a much later period than the above, that travel- 
lers were not to be believed. As our knowledge, however, has increased, 
and the works of God have been made more manifest, the reputation of 
many a calumniated traveller has been restored, and, among others, that 

27 
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of Captain Stedman. We shall, therefore, unhesitatingly quote Ms 
account of the bite of the vampire : — “ On waking, about four o'clock 
this morning, in my hammock, I was extremely alarmed at finding 
myself weltering in congealed blood, and without feeling any pain what- 
ever. Having started up and run to the surgeon, with a firebrand in 
one hand, and all over besmeared with gore, the mystery was found to 
be, that I had been bitten by the vampire or spectre of Guiana, which is 
also called the fiying dog of New Spain. This is no other than a bat of 
monstrous size, that sucks the blood from men and cattle, sometimes 
even till they die ; knowing, by instinct, that the person they intend to 
attack is in a sound slumber, they generally alight near the feet, where, 
while the creature continues faiiniiig with his enormous wings, which 
ke(‘p=: one cool, he bites a piece out of the tip of the great toe, so very 
small indeed, that the head of a pin could searely be received into the 
wound, u'hicli is consequently not painful ; yet, through this orifice 
he contrives to suck the blood until he is obliged to disgorge. He then 
begins again, and thus continues mucking and disgorging till he is 
scarcely able to fiy, and the sufferer has often been known to sleep from 
time into eteniity. Cattle they generally bite in the oar, but always in 
those places where the blood fiows spontaneously. Ifaving applied 
tobacco -allies us the best remedy, and washed the gore from myself and 
my liammock, I observed several small heaps of congealed blood all 
around the place where I had lain upon the ground ; ujiou examining 
which, tile surgeon judged that 1 had lost at least twelve or fourteen 
ounces durinj^ the night. Having measured this creature (one of the 
bats), I fourni it to be, between the tips of the \vings, thirty-two inches 
and a-haif; the colour was a dark brown, nearly black, but lighter 
underneath.'' 

LUXTJKY IN 15G2. 

The luxury of the present times does not equal, in one article at least, 
of the sixteenth century. Sir Nicholas Throckmorton, the Queen's 
ambassador at Paris, in a letter to Sir Thomas Chaloner, the ambassador 
at Madrid, in June, 15b2, says, 

“ I pray y'ui good my Lord Ambassador sendo mo two pairo of par- 
fumed gU>v(;s, [)arfuinc:d with orrange flowers and jacemin, th'une for my 
wives baud, tlio other for mine owne ; and wherin soever I can pleasure 
you with 15 uy tiling in this coiintrey, you shall have it in recompenoe 
thereof, or els so moche money as they shall costo you ; provided olwaie* 
that they be of the best ohfise, wherein your Judgment is inferior to 
none." 


SIXGUnAH THKNOMENOX — PIIOSPHOIlliSCENCE OF THE SEA, 

The sea has sometimes a luminous appearance, a phenomenon that has 
been observed by all sailors, who consider it the forerunner of windy 
weather. It is said to occur most frequently in the sututikt and autumn 
months, and varies so much in its character, as to induce a doubt 
whether it can always be attributed to the same cause. Sometimes the 
luminous appearanoe ia seen over the whole surface of the water, and tho 
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iretsel seems as though floating upon an ocean of light. At other times, 
the phosphorescence is only seen immediately around the ship. A por- 
tion of water taken from the sea docs not necessarily retain its luminous 
appearance, but its brilliance will generally continue as long as the water 
is kept in a state of agitation. Some naturalists imagine the phos- 
phorescence of the sea to arise from the diffusion of an immense number 
of animalcuhe through the medium, and others attribute it to electricity. 
Dr. Buchanan has given an account of a very remarkable appearance of 
the fKia, observed by him during a voyage from Johanna* to Bombay. 
About eight o’clock in the evening of the 31st of July, 1785, the sea 
had a milk-white colour, and upon it wore floating a multitude of 
luminous bodies greatly resembling that combination of stars known as 
the milky way, the briglitest of them representing the larger stars of a 
oousiellaiion. The whiteness, he says, ’was such as to prevent those on 
board from seeing either the break or swell of the sea, although, from 
the motion of the ship and the noise, they knew them to be violent, and 
the light was sufiiciently intense to illuminate the ropes and rigging. 
This singular phenomenon continued till daylight appeared, ^veral 
buckets of water were drawn, and in them were found a great number 
of Jumiuoiis bodies, from a quarter of an inch to an inch and a half in 
length, and these were seen to move about as worms in the water. 
There might he, he said to Dr. Buchanan, four hundred of these animals 
in a gallon of water. A similar appearance had been observed before in 
the same sea by several of the officers, and the gunner had seen it off 
Java Head, in a voyage to China. 

MAItKIAGE TOW. 

The matrimonial ceremony, like many others, has undergone some 
variation in the progress of time. Upwards of three centuries ago, the 
husband, on taking his wife, as now, hy the right hand, thus addressed 
her: — “I. N. undersygne the N. for my wedded wyfe, for better, for 
worse, for richer, for porer, yn sickness, and in helthe, tyl dethe us 
departe, (not ‘‘do part, ’ as we have erroneously rendered it, the ancient 
meaning of “departe,” even in AVicklifte’s time, being “separate”) as 
holy churchehatn ordeyned, and thereto I plygth the my trowThe.” The 
wifi) replies in the same form, with an additional clause, “to be buxom 
to the, tyl dethe us departe.” So it appears in the first edition of the 

Missals for the use of the famous and celebrated Church of Hereford, 
1602,” fol. In what is called the “Salisbury Missal,” the lady pro- 
nounced a more general obedience: “to be boncre and buxom in bedde 
and at the horde.” 

LOVE OF GARDENS. 

Louis XYni., on his restoration to France, made, in the park in Ver-» 
sailles, ihB facsimile of the garden at Hartwell ; and there was no more 
amiable trait in the life of that accomplished prince. Kapoleon used to 
say that he should know his father’s garden in Corsica hli udfolded, by 
the smell of the earth I And the hanging-gardens of Babylon are said 
to have boon raised by the Median (Jueen of Nebuchadnezzar on 
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and naked plains of her adopted country, to remind her of the iiillg and 
woods of her cliil Ihood. We need not speak of the plame- trees of Plato— 
Shakspeanf’s muU)erry-tree — Pope’s willow — Byron’s elm? Why de- 
scribe C’iccro at his Tusculum — Evel}Ti at Wotton — Pitt at Ham Com- 
mon — Walpole at Houghton — Grenville at Hropmere ? Why dwell on 
Bacon’s “ little tufts of thyme,” or Pox’s geraniums ? There is a spirit 
in the garden as well as in the wood, and tlie ‘‘ lilies of the held” supply 
food for the imagination as well as materials for sermons, 

ANCIENT DANISH SHIELD. 

In Asia, from whence the greater number, probably all, of the 
European nations have migrated, numerous implements and wea^xms of 
copper have been discovered in a particular class of giaves ; nay, in some 
of the old and long-abandoned mines in that country workmen’s tools 
have been discovered, made of copper, and of veiy remote antiquity. 
We see, moreover, bow at a later period attempts were made to harden 
copper, and to make it better suited for cutting imjilements by a slight 

intermixture, and jirinci pally of tin. 
Hence arose that mixed metal to 
which the name of “ bronze” has 
been given. Of this metal, then, 
the Northmen of the bronze period” 
formed their armour, and among nu- 
merous other articles, tliinc' shields 
liiive been discovered which are made 
wholly of bronze ; and we liere give 
a sketch of‘ the smallest f>f them, 
which is about nineteen inches in 
diameter, the other two being twenty- 
four. These shields are formed of 
somewhat thin plates of bronze, the 
edge being turned over a thick wire 
metal to prevent the sword penetrat- 
ing too deeply. The handle is formed of a cross-bar, placed at the 
reverse sid<; of the centre boss, which is hollowed out for the purpose of 
admitting the hand. 

SACRED GARDENS. 

The origin of sacred gardens among the heathen nations may be 
traced up to the garden of Eden. The gardens of the Hesperides, of 
Adonis, of Flora, were famous among the Greeks and Romans. ‘ ‘ The 
garden of Flora,” says Mr. Spence (Polymctis, p. 251), y I take to have 
been the Paradise in the Roman mythology. The traditions and trace® 
of Paradise among the ancients must be expected to have grown fainter 
and fainter in every transfusion from one people to another. The 
Romans probably derived their notions of it from the Greeks, among 
whom this idea seems to have been shadowed out under the stories of the 
gardens of Alcinous. In Africa they had the gardens of the Hes- 
peride®, and in the East those of Adonis, or the Horti a® Pliny 
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them. The term Marti AdonidtiB was used by the ancients to 
Bignify gardens of pleasure, which answers to the very name of Paradise, 
or the garden of Eden, as llorti Adonis does to the garden of the Lord.” 

ANCIENT CHAin OE I)AG013EBT. 

The chair which we here engrave claims to be regarded as a great 
curiosity, on two separate grounds : it is the work of an artist who was 
afterwards canonized, and it was used by Napoleon I. on a most important 
occasion. Towards the clovse of the sixth century the artists of France 
were highly successful in goldsmith’s work, and Limoges appears to have 
been the principal centre of this industry. It was at tliis time that Abhon 
tiourished — a goldsmith and mint-master, watli wliom was placed the 
young Floy, who rose from a simple artizan to be the most remarkable 
man of liis century, and whose virtues were rewarded by canonization. 
The apprentice soon excelled his master, and liis fame caused him to be 
summoned to the throne of Clotaire 11., for whom he made tw’o thronea 
of gold, enriched wnth precious stones, from a model made by the king 
himself, who had not been able to 
find workmen sufficiently skilful to 
execute it. The talents and j)robity 
of St. Eloy also gained liim t})e aftee- 
tion of Dagohert I., wl)o entrusted 
himwith many importantworks,aud 
among them, with th^ construction 
of the tlirone, or eliair of state which 
is the subject of this article. It is 
made of ])ronze, carved and gilded, 
and is a beautiful specimen of work- 
manship. Tlic occupant of tlie chair 
would sit upon a cloth of gold sus- 
pended from the two side bars. Fur 
a long time it was preserved in the 
saciisty of the royal churcli of St. 

Denis, at Paris; but it wiis subse- 
quently removed to the Great li- 
brary, where it now is. It was 
upon this chair tliat Napoleon I., 
in August, 1804, distributed the crosses of the Legion of Honour to the 
soldiers of the army assembled at Boulogne for the invasion of England. 
Napoleon caused tne chair to be brought from Paris for the express 
purpose. 

8T. GEOEGE’s cavern. 

Near the town of Moldavia, on the Danube, is shown the cavern where 
St. George slew the Dragon, from which, at certain periods, issue 
myriads of small flies, which tradition reports to proceed from the car- 
cass of the dragon. They respect neither man nor beast, and are so 
destructive that oxen and horses have been killed by them. They are 
called the Golubacz’s fly. It is thought when the Danube rises, as it 
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does in the early part of the summer, the caverns are flooded, and the 
water remaining in them, and becoming putrid, produces this noxious 
fly. But this supj)osition appears to be wortliless, because, some years 
ago, the natives closed up the caverns, and still they were annoyed 
with the dies. They nearly resomble mosquitoes. In summer they 
appear in such swarms as to look like a volume of smoke ; and they 
sometimes cover a space of six or seven miles. Covered with these 
insects, horses not unfreqiiently gallop about until death puts an end to 
their sufferings. Shepherds anoint their hands with a decoction of 
wormwood, and keep large tires burning to protect themselves from 
them. Upon any material change in the weather the whole swarm is 
destroyed thereby. 


ENGLISH LETTEH BY VOLTAIRE. 

The subjoined letter is copied literally from the autograph of Voltaire, 
formerly in the possession of the Rev. Mr. Sim, the editor of Mickle’s 
Poems : — 

“ Sir, 

“ j wish you good health, a quick sale of y burgundy, much latin, 
and grecke to one of Children, much Law, much of cooko, and little- 
ton, to the other, quiet and joy to inistrss brinsden, money to all. when 
you’ll drink y burgundy with furneze pray tell him j^ll never forget 
nis favours. 

But dear John be so kind as to let me know how does ray lady Bol- 
lingbroke. as to my lord j left him so wlU j dont doubt ho is so stiU. 
but i am very uncasie about rny lady, if she might have as much health 
as she has Spirit and witt, sure She would be the strongest body in eng- 
land. pray dear s^ write me Somotliing of her, of my lord, and of you, 
direct y’' letter by the penny post at m" Cavalier, Bclitery Square by the 
R. exchange, i am sincerely and heartily y^ most humble most obedient 
rambling mend Voltaire. 

“John Brinsden, esq. 

“ durhara's yard 
“ by charing cross. 

THE GOLDEH CHALICE OF IONA. 

A chalice, as used in sacred ceremonies, is figured on various early 
Scottish ecclesiastical seals, as well as on sepulchral slabs and other 
medieval sculptures, But an original Scottish chalice, a relic of the 
venerable abbey of St. Columba, presented, till a very few years since, an 
older example of the sacred vessels of the altar than is indicated in any 
existing memorial of the medieval Chxirch. The later history of tkm 
venerable relic is leplcte with interest. It was of fine gold, of a very 
simple form, and ornamented in a style that gave evidence of its belong- 
ing to a very early ptjriod. It was transferred from the possession of 
Sir Lauchlan MacLean to the Glcngan’y family, in the time of -dilneas, 
afterwards created by Charless II. Lord MaodoneU and Arross, under the 
ciroiUQstancefl narrated in the following letter from a oouain of the oek» 
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brated Marshal Macdonald, Duke of Tarentum, and communicated by a 
clergyman (Rev. -d^eas M‘Donell Dawson), who obtained it from the 
famuy of the gentleman to whom it was originally addressed : — 

“ The following anecdote I heard from the late bishop, John Chisholm, 
and from Mr. John M‘Eachan, uncle to the Duke of Tarentum, who died 
at my house at Irin Moidart, aged upwards of one hundred years : — 
Maclean ff Duart, expecting an invasion of his lands in Mull, by his 
powerful ncifyK)ur the Earl of Argyll, applied to Glengarry for assist* 
ance. -^neas of Glengarry marched at the head of five hundred men to 
Ardtomish, nearly opposite to Duart Castle, and crossing with a few of 
his officers to arrange the passage of the men across the Sound of Mull, 
Maclean, rejoicing at the arrival of such a friend, offered some choice 
wine in a golden chalice, part of the plunder of Iona. Glengarry was 
struck witli horror, and said, folding his handkerchief about the chalice, 

‘ Maclean, I came here to defend you against mortal enemies, but since, 
by sacrilege and profanation, you nave made God your enemy, no human 
means can serve you.’ Glengarry returned to his men, and Maclean 
sent the chalice and some other pieces of plate belonging to the seiviee of 
the altar, with a deputation of his friends, to persuade him to join him ; 
but he marche d home. His example was followed by several other chiefs, 
and poor Maclean w^as left to compete, single-handed, with his powerful 
onemy*” 

Such was the last historical incident connected with the golden chalice 
uf Iona, perhaps, without exception, the most interesting ecclesiastical 
relic wiiich Scotland possessed. Unfortunately its later history only 
finds a parallel in that of the celebrated Danish golden horns. It was 
preserved in the charter-chest of Glengarry, until it was presented by 
the late Chief to Bishop Ronald M ‘Donald, on whose demise it came into 
the possession of his successor, Dr. Scott, Bishop of Glasgow. Only a few' 
years since the sacristy of St. Mary’s Roman Catholic Church in that 
city, where it was preserved was broken into, and before the police could 
obtain a clue to the depredators, the golden relic of Iona was no longer a 
chalice. Thus perished, by the hands of a common felon, a memorial of 
the spot consecrated by the labours of some of the earliest Christian mis- 
sionaries to the Pagan Caledonians, and which had probably survived 
the vicissitudes of upwards of ten centuries. In reply to inquiries made 
as to the existence of any drawing of the chalice, or even the possibility 
of a trustworthy sketch being executed from memory, a gentleman in 
Glasgow wTites : — I have no means of getting even a sketmifrom which 
to make a drawing. ^ ^ hand myself, I could easily furnish 

one, having often examined it. It was a chalice that no one could look 
on without being convinced of its very great antiquity. The workman- 
ship was rude, the ornamental drawings or engravings even more hard 
than medieval ones in their outlines, and the cup bore marks of the ori- 
ginal hammering wliich had beaten it into shape.” 

NEW^ MODE OF BEVENGE. 

Monkeys in India are more or less obiects of superstitions reveimoe, 
%n4 are, consequently, seldom or ever aestroyed. In some places UMjf 
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are eyea fed, eaoonragcd, and allowed to live on the roofs of the honsea* 
If a Tnan wish to revenge himself for any injury committed upon himy 
he has only to sprinkle some rice or corn upon the top of his enemy*a 
house, or granary, just before the rains set in, and the monkeys will 
assemble upon it, eat all they can find outside, and then pull ojff the 
tiles to get at that which falls through the crevices. This, of course, 
gives access to the torrents which fall in such countries, and bouse, for- 
niture, and stores are all ruined. 


CI7KI0TJS SUPEESTITION. 



The ring of which we here give a sketch has been selected by ns as a 
subject for engraving and comment, because it 
embodies a curious superstition which was very 
prevalent in England in the iifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries. 

The setting is of silver, and the jewel which it 
carries is called a toad-stone, 'i'his stone was 
popularly hclicved to he formed in the lieads of 
very old toads, and it was eagerly coveted by 
sovereigns, and by aU persons in high office, 
because it was supposed to have the power of indicating to the person 
who wore it the proximity of poison, by pers])iring and tliauging colour. 
Fenton, who wrote in 1569, says — “There is to bo found in the heads of 
old and great toads a stone tliey call borax or stelon and be adds — 
“They, being used as rings, give forewarning against venom.’’ Their 
composition is not actually knowm ; by some they are thought to be a 
stone — by others, a shell ; but of whatever they may bo formed, there 
is to be seen in them, as may be noticed in the engraving, a figure 
resembling that of a toad, but whether produced accidentallv or by 
artiticial means is not known, though, according to Albertus Magnus, 
the stone always bore the figure on its surface, at the time it was taken 
out of the toad’s head, Lupton, in his “ 1000 Notable Things,” says — 
“ A toadstone, called crepaudina, touching any part envenomed, hurt, or 
stung with rat, spider, wasp, or any other venomous beast, ceases the 
pain or swelling thereof.” The well known lines in Shakespeare are 
doubtless in allusion to the virtue which Lupton says it possesses 


“ Sweet are the ubcs of adrersity ; 

Which like a toad, ugly and vcneinons, 

Wears yet a precious jewel in his head.*' 

Ben Jonson also in the Fox^ has, — 

“ Were you enamoured on his copper rings, 

His saffron jewel, -with the loadstone in’t?** 

And Lyly, in his Euphues — 

“ The foule toad hath a faire stone in his head.*' 


The ring we have engraved is a work of the iifteenth century ; It 
forms one of the many rare curiosities of the Londesborough Colleetioay 
tnd is oonsidere i to he a very perfect specimen. 
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ff i May, 1840, some workmen were emplo5'ed at Everdale, near Pret- 
ton, in carrying earth to replace the soil wljich had been washed away 
i^m behind a wall formerly built to protect th<? banks of the river Eibbli 
In digging for this purpose, they discovered, at a distance of about forty 
yards from the banks, a great number of articles, consisting of ingots of 
silver, a few ornaments, some silver armlets, and a large quantity of 
coins. An attentive examination of all these, and especially of the coins, 
leads to the conclusion that this mass of treasure was deposited about the 
year 910, and the articles must be considered such as were worn at the 

ne of King Alfred, or perhaps somewhat earlier. 

The armlets, which were all of silver, vary in breadth from a quarter 
of an inch to an inch and a quarter, and perhaps more. They are gene- 
rally ornamented, and almost all the 
ornaments are produced by punching 
with tools of various forms. The pat- 
terns are numerous, but the forms of 
the punches are very few, the varia- 
tions being produced by combining the 
forms of more punches than one, or by 
placing tli(‘ same or differently- formed 
punches at a greater or less distance 
from each other, or by varying their 
direction. In the specimen which we 
have h(.'re engraved the punch has had a small square end, and the orna- 
ment formed by a series of blows in transverse or oblique lines. Pat- 
terns of tlio period and localities to which tliese ornaments belong are 
scarcely ever found finished by casting or chasing. It would appear, 
also that the use of solder to unite the various parts of objects was either 
little knowm or little practised ; for the ends of these ornaments are tied 
together, and, upon other occasions wfrere union is necessary, rivets are 
employed- 

CHXN-ESE MEREOBS. 

There is a puzzling property in many of the Chinese mirrors which 
deserv'es particular notice, and we may give it, together with the 
solution furnished by Sir David Brewster: — ‘^The mirror has a knob 
in the centre of the back, by which it can be held, and on the rest of 
the back are stamped in relief certain circles with a kind of Grecian 
border. Its polished surface has that degree of convexity which gives 
an image of the face half its natural size ; and its remarkable property 
is, that, when you reflect the rays of the sun from the polished surface, 
the image of the ornamental border and circles stamped upon the back, 
is seen distinctly reflected on the wall,” or on a sheet of paper. The 
metal of which the mirror is made appears to be what is called Chinese 
silver, a composition of tin and copper, like the metal for the specula of 
reflecting telescopes. The metal is very sonorous. The mirror has a 
lim (at the hack) of about l-4th or l-6th of an inch broad, and the 
T pai’t, upon which the figures are stamped, is considerably T * 
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Like all other conjurors (says Sir David Brewster), the artist has 
contrived to make the observer deceive himself. The stamped figpuret 
on the back are used for this purpose. The sncctnim in the luminous 
area is not an image of the figures on the back. The figures are a copy 
of the picture which the artist has drawfi on the face of the mirror^ 
and so concealed by polishing, that it is invisible in ordinary lights, 
and can be brought out only in the sun’s rays. Let it be required, for 
example, to produce the dragon as exhibited by one of the Chinese 
mirrors. When the surface of the mirror is ready for polishing, the 
figure of the dragon may be delineated upon it in extremely shallow 
lines, or it may be eaten out by an acid much diluted, so as to remove 
the smallest possible portion of the metal. The surface must then be 
highly polished, not upon pitch, like glass and specula, because this 
would polish away the figure, but upon cloth, in the way that lenses 
are sometimes polished. In this way the sunk part of the shallow lines 
wiU be as bighfy polished as the rest, and the ligime will only be visible 
in very strong lights, by rellecting the sun’s rays from the metallic 
surface.” 

THE CADENnXM OAK. 

Amongst the many remarkable trees in the New Forest in IIamj)sliire, 
18 one called the Caaenham Oak, which buds every year in the depth of 
winter, Gilpin says, ** Having often heard of this oak, I took a lide to 
see it on the 29th of December, 1781. It was pointed out to me among 
several other oaks, sun*oundcd by a little forest stream, winding round 
a knoll on which they stood. It is a tail straight plant, of no great 
age, and apparently %ugorous, except that its top has been injured, from 
which several ])rauchcs issue in the form of pollard shoots. It was 
entirely bare of leaves, as far as I could discern, when I saw it, and 
undistinguishable from the other oaks in its neighbourhood, except that 
its bark seemed rather smoother, occasioned, 1 ap})rehcnded, only by 
frequent elim])ing. Having had the account of its early budding con- 
firmed on tile spot, I engaged one Michael Lawrence, who kept the 
White Hart, a small alehouse in the neighbourhood, to send me some of 
the leaves to Yicar’s HiU, as soon as they should appear. The man, 
who had not the least doubt about tlie matter, kept his word, and sent 
me several twigs on the morning of the 5th of January, 1782, a few 
hours after they had been gathered. The leaves were fairly expanded, 
and about an inch in length. From some of the buds two leaves had 
unsheathed themselves, but in general only one. One of its progeny, 
which grew in the gardens at Bulstrode, had its flower buds perfectly 
formed so early as the 21st of December, 1781. 

This early spring, however, of the Cadenham oak, is of very short 
duration. The buds, after unfolding themselves, make no further pro- 
gress, but immediately shrink from the season and die. The tree con- 
tinues tor})id, like other deciduous trees, during the remainder of the 
winter, and vegetates again in the spring, at the usual season. I have 
seen it in full leaf in the middle of the summer, when it appeared, both 
in its form and foliage, exactly like other oaka.’' 
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Dean Wren, speaking of tliis tree, says, “ King James conld not be 
induced to believe the rh rHi (reason) of this, till Bishop Andrewes, in 
whose diocese the tree grew, caused one of his own chaplaines, a man of 
known integritye, to give a true information of itt, which he did ; for 
upon the eve of the Nati’vitye he gathered about a hundred slips, with 
the leaves newly opened, which he stuck in claye in the bottom of long 
white boxes, and soe sent them post to the courte, where they deservedly 
raised not only admiration, but stopt the mouth of intidelitye and con- 
tradiction for ever. Of this I was both an eye-witness, and did dis- 
tribute many of them to the great persons of both sexes in court and 
others, ecclesiastical persons. But in these last troublesome times a 
divelish fillow (of llerostratiis humour) having hew'en itt round at the 
roote, made his last stroke on his own legg, whereof he died, together 
with the old wondrous tree ; which now sproutes up againe, and may 
renew his oakyc age againe, iff some such envious chance doe not hinder 
or prevent itt; from which tlie example of the former villaine may per- 
chance deterr tlic attempt. This I thought to testitie to all future 
times, and therefore subscribe with the same hand through which those 
little oakye slips past.’’ 

SCHOOL EXPENSES IN THE OLDEN TIME. 

Of the expenses incurred for schoolboys at Eton early in the rei^n of 
Elizabeth, wo iind some curious particulars in a manuscript of the time : 
the boys were sons of Sir ^^hllialn Cavendish, of Chatsworth, and the 
entries are vvorth notice, as showing the manners of those days. Among 
the items, a breast of roast mutton is charged ten-pence ; a smaU 
chicken, four-pence; a week’s board, five shillings each; besides the 
wood bui-ned in their chamber ; to an old woman for sweeping and 
cleaning the chamber, two-pence ; mending a shoe, one penny ; three 
candles, nine -pence ; a book, Esop’s Fables, four-pence ; two pair of 
shoes, sixteen-pence ; two bunches of wax lights, one penny ; the sum 
total of tlie payments, including board paid to the bursars of Eton Col- 
lege, living ex])enses for the two boys and their man, clothes, books, 
washing, Ac., amounts to twelve pounds twelve shillings and seven-pence. 
The expense of a scholar at the university in 1514 was but five pounds 
annually, afibrding as much accommodation as would cost sixty pounds, 
though the accommodation would be far short of that now customary at 
Eton. 

AN EVENTFUL LIFE, 

It is much to be feared that on the field of battle and naval actions 
many individuals, apparently dead, are buried or thrown overboard. The 
history of Francois de Civille, a French captain, who was missing at the 
siege of Rouen, is rather curious. At the storming of the town he was 

S >sed to have been killed, and was thrown, with other bodies, in the 
, where he remained from eleven in the morning to half-past six in the 
evening ; when his servant, observing some latent heat, carried the body 
into the house. For five days and five nights his master did not exhibit 
tlie slightest sign of life, although the body gradually recovered its 
'warmth. At the expiration of this time, tJ>^ town was carried by assault^ 
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and the servants of an officer belonging to the besiegers, having found 
the supposed corpse of Civille, threw it out of the window, with no other 
covering than his shirt. Fortunatelj' for tlie captain, he had fallen upon 
a dunghill, where he remained senseless for three days longer, when his 
body was taken up by his rclatiyes for sepulture, and ultimately brought 
to life. What was still more strange, Civille, like Macduff, had 
*‘been from his mother’s womb untimely ripp’d/’ having been 
brought into the world by a Caesarean operation, wliieh his mother did 
not survive ; and after his last wonderful escape lie used to sign his 
name with the addition of ‘Hbroe times born, throe times buried, 
and three times risen from the dead by the grace of God.” 



FIJIST rUUDGE OVEU THE THAMES 


The humble village bridge which we hc*'o engrave is \v< ll deserving 
of a place in our pages as being the lirsl of that grand series of bridges 
whose last member is London-bridge. What a contrast between the 
first bridge over the Thames and the last! Thames Head, whoie the 
river rises, is in the county of Gloucester, but so near to its southern 
border, that the stream, after meandering a mile or two, enters Wilt- 
shire, near the village of Kemble. On leaving this village, and proceed- 
ing on the main road towards the rustic hamlet of Ewen, the traveller 
passes over the bridge which forms the subject of our wood-cut. It has 
no parapet, and is level with the road, the water running through three 
narrow arches. Such is the first bridge over the mighty Thames. 

THE TEKETIAHS. 

The Venetians were the first people in Italy who had printed book». 
They originated a Gazette in the year 1600, and the example was fol- 
lowed at Oxford in 1667, and at Vienna in 1 700. They also undertook th( 
diaooveryof America, and the passage to India by the Cape of Good Hope 
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MEBMENHAM ABBEY. 

On deBoending the river Thames, from Henley, after passing Culham 
Court and Hambledon Lock, the adjacent country become exceedingly 
beautiful, varied by alternate mills, islands, meadows, and hills, witL 
eyery now and then ornamental forest trees hanging over the stream, and 
giving pleasant shade to the current on its downward flow. The wood 
of Medmcnluim soon comes in sight ; the ruined Abbey is seen among the 
trees, and close beside it is a pretty ferry, with the pleasant wayside inn 
of Mrs. liitmcad — a domicile well known to artists, her frequent guests, 
one of whom, who has since become famous, painted a sign-board which 



hangs over the door, and is of so good a quality tliat it might grace the 
exhibition of the Royal Academy. The Abbey has been pictured a 
hundred times, and is a capital subject seen from any point of view ; the 
river runs close beside it ; there is a hill adjacent — Dane’s Hill ; dark 
woods and green meadows are at hand ; gay boats and traffic barges are 
continually passing ; the ferry is aiwavs picturesque, and the artist is 
ecnstantly supplied on the spot with tnemes for pictures ; especially he 
has before him the venerable ruin — “ venerable,” at least, as far as the 
eye is concerned. Time has touched it leniently ; some of its best bits** 
are as they were a century ago, except that the lichens have given to 
Ihem that rich clothing of grey and gold which the painter ever loves> 
and added to it, here and there, a ^een drapery of ivy. 

The manor of Medmenhara was, in the reign of King Stephen, given 
by its lord, Walter de Bolebec, to the Abbey of Cistercian Monks he hod 
fiiunded at Wobum in Bedfordshire ; and in 1201 the monks placed ( 
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of thoir society here, on tliis pleasant bank of the Thames, Here arose 
a small monastery, being rather — as the wTiters of the order express 
themselves — “ a daughter than a cell to Woburn.’^ In lo36 it was an- 
nexed to Bisham. At the Dissolution, according to returns made by the 
commissioners, the clear value of this religious house was 20/. Os. ; it 
had two monks designing to go to houses of religion ; servants, none ; 
woods, none; debts, none; its bells worth *2.1. Is. 8d. ; the value of its 
moveable goods 1/, 3s. 8d. ; and the house wholly in ruin.” It must have 
undergone considerable repair early in the sixteenth century, and pro- 
bably very little of the original structure now exists, altliougli relics of 
antiquity may be traced in many of its remains. That portion wliich 
fronts the Thames is kept in proper repair, and a large room is used for 
the convenience of pleasure parties. The property belongs to the iScots of 
Danesiield, a mansion that crowns a neighbouring hill. Medmcnham 
derives notoriety from events of more recent date than the occupation of 
its monks, without goods and without debt. Tlei e, about the middle of 
the last century, was established, a society of men of wit and fashion, 
who assumed the title of the Monks of St. Francis, and wore the habit 
of the Franciscan order. Although it is said that tlic statements con- 
tained in a now forgotten but once popular novel — ‘‘ Chrysal ; or the 
Adventures of a Guinea,” — were exaggerated, the character which the 
assumed monks bore in the open world v'as sufheientiy notorious 
to justify the worst suspicions of their acts in this comparative 
solitude. Their principal members were Sir Francis Dashwood 
^fterwards Lord Le Despencer), the Earl of Sandwich, John Wilks, 
Bubb Doddington, Churchill, and Paul Whitehead, the poet. The motto 
— Fay ce que voudras,” indicative of the princijde on which the society 
was founded — stUi remains over the doorway of the Abbey House. Tra- 
dition yet preserves some anecdotes illustrative of the habits of the 
** order,” and there can be little doubt that this now lonely and quiet 
spot was the scene of orgies that were infamous. 

PERSECUTION. 

Grotius, an historian celebrated for moderation and caution, has com- 
puted that in the several persecutions promoted by Charles V., no less 
than a hundred thousand persons perished by tbo hands of the execu- 
tioner. In the Ketherlands alone, from tlie tunc that his edict against 
the reformers was promulgated, he states that there had been tifty tliou- 
tand persons hanged, beheaded, buried alive, or burned, on account of 
their religion. Indeed, during the reign of Philip the Second, the Duke 
of Alva boasted tliat in the space of nine years lie had destroyed, in the 
Low Countries, 36,000 persons by the hands of the executioner alone. At 
the massacre of Paris, on the feast of St. Bartholomew, King Charles the 
Ninth of France assisted in person, and boasted that he had sacrificed 
in one night 10,000 of his subjects ; for that massacre tlie Pope had 
Te Deum” sung in the chapel of the Vatican and issued a hull tor a 
jubilee to be celebrated throughout Franco on the 7th December, 1612, 
m commemoration of what he termed the happy success of the kiny 
ttgoinst hie heretic subjects^ and concluded by writing with his own hand 
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A laitar to Charles the Ninth, exhorting him to pursue this salutary and 
blessed enterprise. In the short reign of Queen Marr, there were in 
this realm burned at the stake one archbishop, four bisnops, twenty-one 
ministers, and nearly three hundred j^rsons of all classes, of whom 
fifty-live were women, and four were children, one of whom sprang from 
its mother’s womb, while she was consuming, and was flung into the 
flames by the spectators. In 1640 the same spirit of papal bigotry occa- 
sioned in Ireland the butchery of 40,000 Protestants, under circum- 
stances of aggravated atrocity wliicli a Christian will shudder to peruse, 
Lewis XIV., the most Christian king and eldest son of the church, 
starved a million Huguenots at home, and sent another million grazing 
in foreign countries. 

innkepeh’s bill in 1762. 

The following innkeeper’s bill was sent in to the Duke de Nivemois, 
who supped and breakfasted at an inn in Canterbury, iu 1762; and 
considering the value of money at that time, must be aeemed extremely 


moderate : — 

£ 8. d. 

Tea, cofice, and chocolate ••••••• 140 

Supper for self and servant. • • • • • • 15 10 0 

Bread and beer 300 

Fruit 2 15 0 

Wine and punch . • • • 10 8 8 

Wax candles and charcoal .,•,••• 30^ 

Broken glass and china •*•••,•• 2 10 ( 

Lodging 170 

Tea, ooflce, and chocolate 2 0 0 

Chaise and horse, for next stage 2 16 0 


There were only twelve persons in the whole company, 

SPONTANEOUS COMBUSTION. 

Joseph Battaglia, a surgeon of Ponte Bosio, relates the following case : 
Don. G. Maria Berth oli, a priest of Mount Valerius, went to the fair of 
Filetto, and afterwards visited a relation in Fenilo, where he intended to 
pass the night. Before retiring to rest, he was left reading his breviary ; 
when, shortly afterwards, the family were alarmed by his loud cries and 
a strange noise in his chamber. On opening the door, he was Ipng pros- 
trate on the floor, and surrounded by flickering flames. Battaglia was 
immediately sent fer, and on his arrival the unfortunate man was found 
in a most deplorable state. The integuments of the arms and the back 
weie cither consumed or detached in hanging flaps. The sufferer was 
Bufiicionlly sensible to give an account of himself. He said that he felt, 
all of a sudden, as if his arm had received a violent blow from a club, 
and at the same time ho saw scintillations of fire rising from his shirt- 
sleeves, which were consumed without having burned tlie wrists ; a 
handkerchief, which he had tied round his shoulders, between the shirt 
and the skin, was intact. His drawers were also sound ; but, strange 
to say, his silk skull-cap was burnt, while his hair l^re no marks 
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of oombustioii. The unfortunate man only survived the event four dAy«» 
The oiroumstances which attended this case would seem to warrant the 
oonclusion that the electric fluid wa4# the chief agent in the oombustioii* 

SnOOTIXO PISH. 

Our shores have produced a few specimens oi a richly- coloured fish 
called Ray’s Sea Bream [Brama interesting because it represents 

a family, almost confined to tlie tropical seas, of very singular forms and 
habits. The fumiiv is named Chectodontuhp, from the principal genus iu 
it. They are verj’ high perpendicularly, hut thin and flattened sidewise ; 
the mouth in some projects into a sort of snout, the fins are frequently 
much elevated, and send off long li laments. They are generally adorned 
with highly-contrasted colours, which run in perpendicular bands. They 
are often called scaly-liimed fishes, because the dorsal and anal are 

clothed, at least in part, 
with scales, so as not to 
be distinguished from the 
body. The tubidar snout 
of some, as of a little spe- 
cies which we here repre- 
sent, is applied to an ex- 
traordinary use, that of 
shooting flies 1 The fish 
api)roaclics under a flv 
which it has discovered, 
resting on a leal* or twig, 
a few feet above the wa- 
ter, taking care not to 
alarm it by too sudden a 
motion; then, projecting 
the tip of its beak from 
tho surface, it shoots a 
HOfiNED cH.i TODox. siuglc drop at tho insect 

with so clever an aim, as very rarely to miss it, ^sdien it falls into tho 
water and is devoured. Being common in the Indian seas, it is often 
kept by the Chinese in vases, as w'c keep golden-fish, for the amusement 
of witnessing this feat. A lly is fastened at some distance, at which the 
fish shoots, but, disappointed of course, and wondering that its prey docs 
not fall, it goes on to repeat the discharge for many times in succession, 
without seeming to take in a fresh stock of ammunition, and scarcely evet 
missing the mark, though at a distance of three or four feet* 

EXTKAOIIDIKA.ILT EARTnUUAKBS. 

Around the Papandayang, one of the loftiest mountains in Java, no 
less than forty villages were reposing in peace. But in August 1772, a 
remarkable luminous cloud enveloping its top aroused them from their 
•ecurity. But it was too late ; for at once the mountain began to sink 
into file earth, and soon it had disappeared, with the forty vil^es and 
moat of the inhahitonta, over a space fifteen miles long and six hroaCL 
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Still more extraordinary, the most remarkable on record was an eruption 
in Sumbawa, one of the Molucca islands, in 1815. It began on the fifth 
day of April, and did not cease till July. The explosions were heard in 
one direction nine hundred and seventy miles, and in another seven 
hundred and twenty miles. So heavj' was the fall of ashes at the distance 
of forty miles that houses were crushed and destroyed. The floating 
cinders in tlie ocean, hundreds of miles distant, were two feet thick, 
and vessels were forced through with difficulty. The darkness in Java, 
throe hundred miles distant, was deeper than the blackest night ; and, 
finally, out of the twelve thousand inhabitants of the island, only 
twenty-six survived the catastrophe. 

UHAUTIFUL AHCn. 

One of the rarities of arcliitecture is the beautiful arch in the choir of 
Cannistown Cliurch, not far from l>ec- 
tive, near Trim, in Ireland. l)ov*n 
to the very latest j^eriod of Gotliic 
architecture, the original [)lau of a 
simple nave, or nave and elianeel, was 
followed, and the ehi(d or only dille- 
rence observahhi in churches of very 
late date, from those of tin- sivtli anti 
seventh centuries, consists in tlic form 
of the arch-lu ads, the jio^ition of tlie 
doorway, the style of tho masonry, 

W’hich is usually much better in the 
more ancient exam])h s, and the use 
of bell-turrets, the cloigetcach, or 
detached round tow i r, liaving answered 
this purpose during the (>arlier ages. 

A beautiful and In,:; lily eluu*aetcristie 
example of an early jaiinted cliurch is 
that at Cannistowm. As usual, it con * 
sistsof a nave and chancel, and there am tlie remaiiis of a bell-turret 
upon the w'est gable, the usual position. The choii arch is rcji resented in 
the annexed cut. 

There are numerous examples of churches of this style scattered over 
Ireland, but they are usually plain, and the choir arch is generally the 
plainest feature in the building. As example, we can refer our readers 
to the churches ot Kilbarrack, Dalkey, Einsale, and Itathniichael, all in 
the immediate neighbourhood of Dublin, 

THOMAS COXECTE. 

There was a Carmelite friar, Thomas Conccto, who, previous to hit 
being burnt as a heretic at Home, in 1434-, excited the admii’ation of all 
Flanders liy his vehement sermons against the luxuiy of the women. 
His satire was chiefly levelled against their head-dresses, which rose to 
to enormous a height, that the most exalted head-dresses of a late day 
were but dwarfs to them. Juvenal dcs XJrsins, who lived at that porioi 

2B 
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de<dftr68 that) notwithstanding the troubles of the times, the maitena 
and married ladies rose to prodiHous excess in their attire, and wore 
hair of a surprising height and breadth, having on each side two ears 
of so unaccountable a size, that it was impossible for them to pass 
through a door. Their dresses were the hennins of Flanders, which the 
worthy Carmelite was so inA’^eterate against. He made them dress 
themselves in a more modest manner. But, alas no sooner had Friar 
Thomas left the country than the head-dresses sliot up to a grcatei 
height than ever. They had only bowed their heads like bulTrushes 
during the storm. Poor Thomas attacked the infallible church itself, 
and they, in default of better arguxients, biinat him. 

craroirs coincidences. 

On the 2lst of April, 1770, Lewis XVI. was married. 

21st of June, 1770, fifteen hundred people were trampled to death at 
the fHe, 

21st of January, 1782, for the birth of the Dauphin. 

21st of JunCj 1791, the flight to Varennes. 

21st of September, 1792, the abolition of royalty. 

21st of January, 1793, the unfortunate monarch’s decapitation. 

AMPHITHEATKES. 

The deficiency of theatres erected by the Romans is far more than 
compensated by the number and splendour of their amphitheatres, which, 
with their baths, may be considered as the true types of Roman art. It 
seems almost certain that they derived this class of public buildings from 
the EtruFcans. At Sutri there is a very noble one cut out of the tuta 
rock, Avhicli was no doubt ined by that jieoplc for festal representations 
long beforo Horne artompted anything of the kind. It is unceitain 
whether gladiatorial lights or combats of wild boasts formed any part of 
the amusements of the arena in those days, though boxing, wrestling, 
and contests of that description certainly did; but whether the Etruscans 
actually proceeded to the shedding of blood and slaughter is more than 
doubtful. 

Even in the remotest parts of Britain, in Germany, and Gaul, 
Avherever we find a Roman settlement, Ave find the traces of their 
am]>hitheatres. Their soldiery, it seems, could not exist without the 
enjoyment of seeing men engage in doubtful and mortal combats — 
either killing one another, or torn to pieces by wild beasts. It is not to 
ho Avondered at that a people avIio aolighted so much in the bloodyr 
scenes of the arena should feel but very little pleasure in the mimie 
sorrows and tame humour of the stage. It fitted them, it is true, to be 
a nation of conquerors, and gave them the empire of the world, but it 
brought Avdtli it feelings singularly inimical to all the softer ai^, and 
was perhaps the great cause of their debasement. 

As might he expected, the largest and most splendid of these build- 
ings is that which adorns the capital ; and of all the ruins which Rome 
contains, none have excited such uniA’ersal admiration as the Flavian 
amphitheatre. Poets, painters, rhapsodists, have exhausted all the 
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reicmroes of theii arts in tlie attempt to convey to others the overpowering 
impression this building produces on their own minds. With the single 
exception, perhaps, of the Hall at Kamac, no ruin has met with such 
imiversal admiration as tliis. Its association with the ancient mistress 
of the world, its destruction, and the half-prophetic destiny ascribed to 
it, all contribute to this. Still it must be conmssed that 

“ The gladiator’s blood3* circus standa 
A noble wreck in ruinous perfection,” 

and worthy of all or nearly all the admiration of w'hich it has been the 
object. Its interior is almost wholly devoid of ornament, or anything 
that can he called architecture — a vast inverted pyramid. The exterior 
docs not possess one detail w'hich is not open to criticism, and indeed to 
positive blame. Notwithstanding all this, its mass, its form, and its 
associations, all combine to produce an ellcct against which the critic 
struggles in vain. 

The length of the building, measured along its greatest diameter, is 
620 ft., its breadth 513, or nearly in the ratio of 6 to 5, which may be 
taken as the general proportion of these buildings, the variations from it 
being slight, and apparently either mistakes in setting out the w^ork in 
ancient times, or in measuring it in modern days, rather than an 
intentional deviation. The height of the 3 lower stories is 120 ft. ; the 
total height as it now stands, 157 ft. The arena itself measures 287 ft. 
in lengtli by 180 in breadth, and it is calculated that the building 
would contain 80,000 spectators; 50,000 or 60,000 would be much 
nearer the truth, at least according to the data by which space is calcu- 
lated in our theatres and pubKc places. 

HUNDRED families’ LOCK. 

X common Chinese talisman is the ** hundred families’ lock,” to 
procure which a father goes round among his friends, and, having 
obtained from a hundred difFerent parties a few of the copper coins ot’ 
the country, he himself adds the balance, to purchase an ornament or 
appendage fashioned like a lock, which he hangs on his child’s neck, for 
the purpose of locking him figuratively to life, and making the hundred 
persons concerned in his attaining old age, 

THE DUKE DE REICHSTADT. 

At the Imperial Palace of Schonhrun, about five English miles from 
Yieiina, is shown the window fractured by the bullet of the enthusiastic 
student who shot at Napoleon while he was reviewing the Imperial 
Guard, and also the apartment he occupied when he made this his head- 
^[uarters, instead of entering the city. An additional interest is 
imparted to the place, by the circumstance of the Duke de Reichstadt 
Raving, when taken ill, chosen the identical chamber and spot in 
which his father Napoleon liad slept, to close his mortal career : and by 
a eingpilar coincidence, the remains of the young prince were subjected 
to a post-mortem examination upon the same table at which the 
Emperor had held his councils. In imitation of the military hardihood 
^ his sire, the young duke was in the habit of exposing himself to all 
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weathers, and keeping guard during successive nights, a praotioe wUA 
often called forth from his surgeon, Dr. Molfati, the expressive words^ 
* JRappelez vousy mon Prince, que vouz avez un Cceur ae Per dam un 
Oarp de Verve? 

MAET QUEEN OF SCOTs’ CANDLESTICK. 

Almost every article, however trifling its intrinsic value, and however 
homely its appearance, which once be- 
longed to a celebrated individual, is 
always regarded os an object of interest, 
and we have, therefore, no hesitation in 
presenting our readers with the annexed 
engraving of one of a pair of candlesticks 
which were once the property of tlie unfor- 
tunate Mar}’, Queen of Scots. 

They are made of brass, each of them of 
eleven and a-half inclies in heigth. They 
are of French manufacture ; the sunk parts 
are filled up ^vitil an inlay of blue, green, 
and wliite enamel, very similar to that done 
at Limoge. These extremely elegant and 
curious articles are tlic property of Lord 
Holland, and are preserved at Holland 
House, Kensington. 

Holland House is associated ‘‘with the 
costly magnificence of Kich, vith the loves 
of Ormond, the councils of Cromwtdl, and 
the death of Addison.” It has been for 
nearly two centuries and a-half the 
favourite resort of wits and beauties, of 
painters and poets, of scliolars, philoso- 
])hers, and statesmen. In the life-time of 
the late Lord II (d land, it was the meeting- 
place of “the Wliig Party and liis libera) 
nospitality made it “ the resort, not only 
of the most interesting persons composing 
English society — literary, philosophical, 
and political, but also to all belonging to 
those classes who ever visited tliis country 
from abroad.” 

EXTJUOIIDTNAIIY INSTANCES OF INITCMANITY. 

In 1534, in the wars of Edward HI. %vitb France, Fordim relates that 
E Frenchman purchased from the Scots several English ]uisoners, and 
that he beheacled tliom to avenge tlic dralh of liis father. 4'liis senti- 
mental cruelty can perhaps be ])aralleled by that of Ooccinas, who, at the 
massacre of Paris, bought many Huguenots, that be might torture them 
to death for his private satisfaction. Idiilip Galons Visconti, Duke of 
Milan, was a man of a nature so timid, that thunder threw him into 
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Agonies ; yet was he so inhuman, that he could enjoy the shrieks of a 
female stretched upon a rack, Wenceslaus, the German Emperor, say 
Mezeray, Voltaire, and others, roasted his cook alive ^ for dressing his 
dinner amiss ; and never had so intimate a friend in Prague as the com- 
mon executioner ; and even him he put to death at last, for not taking 
him at his word, when he once had bid him cut his head off, and actually 
knelt down to receive the stroke. 

ANCIENT HOMAN LAMI‘S. 

The earliest lamps fabricated by the potters of ancient Rome have an 
open circular body, with a curved projecting rim to prevent the oil from 
spilling, and occur both in terra-cotta, and also in the black glazed ware 
found in the sepulchres of Nola. Many have a projecting hollow pipe in 
the centre, in order to lix them to a stick on the top of a candelabrum. 
These lamps liave no liandles. They may have been placed in the sacoUa 
or lararia, and were turned on the potter’s wheel. 

The shoe- shaped is the most usual, with a round body, a projecting 
spout or nozzle having a hole for the wick, and a small annular handle, 
which is more or less raised. 

A singular variety of lamp, well 
adapted for a table, was fitted into 
a kind of small altar, the sides of 
which were ornamented with rc‘- 
liefs. Several however, from their 
unusual shape, may be considered 
as fancy ware, the upjjcr part, or 
the wdiolo lamp, b»aiig moulded 
into the resemblance of some ob- 
ject. Such ar(3 lamps in the Bri- 
tish Museum in the shape of a 
female head surmountea by a 
flower, or of the head of a negro or Nubian with open jaws, through 
which the wick was inserted. 

Most of these lamps appear to have been made between the age of 
Augustus and that of Constantine. The style, of course best at the 
earlier period of the empire, degenerates under the later emperors, such 
as Philip and Maximus, and becomes at last Byzantine and bad. 

Most lamps had only one wick, but the light they afforded must have 
been feeble, and consequently some have two wdeks, the nozzle for which 
project beyond the body of the lamp. In the same manner wTre fabri- 
cated lamps of three, five, and seven wicks. If more were required the 
nozzles did not project far beyond the body of the lamp, which was then 
moulded in a shape adapted lor the purpose, and especially the favourite 
one of a galley, ^metimes a conglomeration of small lamps was manu- 
faotiurcd m a row, or in a serrated shape, which enabled the purchaser to 
obtain what light he required ; still the amount of illumination must have 
been feeble. As many as twen^ wicks have been found in some lamps* 

The greater number average n*om three to four inches long, and ons 
iMb high ; the walls are about one-eighth of an inch thick, and tliA 
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circular liandles not more than one inch in diameter. Some of the larger 
lamps, however, are about nine inches or a foot long, with handles eight 
or nine inches high. 

AN ECCENTRIC ENGLISHMAN. 

Mr. Henry Hastings, a most singular character, and genuine sportsman 
lived in the lime of James and Charles I. Mr. Hastings was second son 
to the Earl of Huntingdon ; and inherited a good estate in Dorsetshire 
from his mother. He was one of the keepers of New Forest, Hampshire ; 
and resided in the lodge there during a part of e\cry summer season. 
But his principal residence was at Woodlands, in Dorsetshire, where he 
had a capital mansion. One of his nearest neighbours, was the I^ord 
Chancellor Cooper, first Earl of Shaftesbury. Two men could not be more 
opposite in their disposition and pursuits. They had little communication 
therefore ; and their occasional meetings were rendered more disagreeable 
to both from their opposite sentiments in politics. Lord Shaftesbury, 
wlio was the younger man, was the survivor ; and the h)llowing account of 
Mr, Hastings is said to have been the production of his pen. ‘^Mr. 
Hastings was low of stature, but \erv strong, and very active; of a 
ruddy complexion, with flaxen liair. if is clotlies were always of green 
cloth. His house was of the old fashion ; in the midst of a large park, 
well stocked with deer, rabbits, and fish-ponds. He had a long narrow 
bowling-green in it ; and used to play wnth round sand -bowls. Hero, 
too, he had a banqueting-room built, like a stand in a large tree. He 
kept all sorts of hounds, that ran buck, fox, hare, otter, and badger; and 
had hawks of all kinds, both long and short-winged. His great hall was 
commonly strewed with marrow-bones ; and full of hawk-perches, 
hounds, spaniels, and terriers. The upper end of it was hung with fox- 
skins of this and the last year’s killing. Here and there a pole-cat was 
intermixed ; and hunter’s poles in groat abundance. The parlour was a 
large room, cora])letely furnished in the same style. On a broad hearth, 
paved with bricks, lay some of the choicest terriers, hounds, and spaniels. 
One or two of the great chairs had litters of cats in them, which were 
not to be disturbed. Of these, three or four always attended him at 
dinner ; and a little white wand lay by his trencher, to defend it, if they 
were too troublesome. In the windows, which were very large, lay his 
arrows, cross-bows, and other accoutrements. The comers of the room 
were filled wdth his best hunting and hawking poles. His oyster- table 
stood at the lower end of the room, which was in constant use twice a 
day, all the year round ; for he never failed to eat oysters both at dinner 
and supper ; with which the neighbouring town of Poole supplied him* 
At the upper end of the room stood a small table with a double desk ; 
one side of which held a church Bible ; the other, the Book of Martyrs. 
On different tables of the room lay hawks’ hoods ; bells, old hats with 
their crowns thrust in, full of pheasants’ eggs, tables, dice, cards, and a 
store of tobacco pipes. At one end of this room was a door, which 
opened into a closet, where stood bottles of strong beer and wine, which 
never came out hut in single glasses, which was the rule of the house ; 
lor he never exceeded himself, nor permitted others to exceed. Answering 
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to this closet was a door into an old cbapel, which had been long disused 
for devotion ; but, in the pulpit, as Hie safest place, was always to he 
found a cold chine of beef, a venison pasty, a gammon of bacon, or a 
great apple-pie with thick crust, well baked. His table cost him not 
much, though it w'as good to eat at. His sports supplied all but beef 
and mutton, except on Fridays, when he had the best of lish. He never 
wanted a London pudding; and he always sang it in wuth, My part 
lies therein^a,''’\\o drank a glass or two of wine at meals t put syrup of 
gilly- dowers into his sack ; and had always a tun- glass of small-beer 
standing by him, which he often stirred about with rosemary. He lived 
to be an hundred ; and never lost his eye-sight, nor used spectacles. He 
got on horseback without lielp ; and rode to the death of the stag, till he 
was past fourscore.” 

PEUFUMED BANQUETS OF THE ANCIENTS. 

A very remarkable peculiarity in tlie banquets of the ancients was, 
their not coniluing the resources of the table to the gratification of one 
sense alone. Having exhausted their invention in the confection of 
stimulants for the palate, they broke nevr ground, and called in another 
sense to their aid ; and by the delicate application of odours and riclily- 
distilled perfumes, these relined voluptuaries aroused the fainting appe- 
tite, and added a more exquisite and ethereal enjoyment to the grosser 
pleasures of the board. The gratification of tlic sense of smelling (a 
(sense held hy us in very undeserved neglect, probably on account of its 
delicacy) wms a subject of no little importance to the Homans, However 
this may be, it is certain that the Romans considered flowers as forming 
a very essential article in their festal preparations ; and it is the opinion 
of Bassius, that at their desserts tlie number of flowers far exceeded that 
of fruits. When Nero eujiped in his Golden House, a mingled shower of 
flowers and odorous essences fell upon him ; and one of Ileliogabalus’ 
recreations was to smother liis courtiers with flowers, of -whom it may be 
said, they ‘‘ died of a rose in aiomatic pain.” Nor was it entii'ely as an 
object of luxury that the ancients made use of flowers ; they were con- 
sideved to possess sanative and medicinal qualities. According to Pliny, 
Athenicus, and Plutarch, certain herbs and flowers were of sovereign 
power to prevent the approaches of ebriety, or, as Bassius less cleany 
expresses it, clarify the functions of the brain, 

CHINESE BRIDGES. 

Of Chinese bridges, some have been very much exaggerated in the 
accounts by Du Halde and the missionaries, as it appears from the later 
reports concerning the bridge at Foo-ehow-foo, visited during the 
unsuccessful commercial voyage of the ship ** Amherst,” in 18:12, and 
■inoe the war become familiar to our countrymen. This same bridge, 
which proved a very poor structure after all, had been extolled by the 
Jesuits as something quite extraordinary, A bridge of ninety-one 
arches, being in fact a very long causeway, was passed by Lord Mac- 
artney between Soo-ohow and Hang-chow, and near the Lake called 
Tae-hoo. The highest arch, however, was supposed to be between 
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twenty wid thirty feet in height,, and the whole length of the cauaewiqr 
half a mile. It was thrown across an arm of the lake, on the eastern 
side of the canal. The late Sir George Staunton observed a bridge 
between Peking and Tart ary, built across a river which was subject to 
being swelled by mountain Hoods. This was erected upon caissons of 
wattles filled with stones. It appeared to have been built with ex- 
pedition, and at small cost, where the most solid bridge Avould be 
endangered by inundations. The caissons were fixed by large per- 
pendicular spars, and over the whole were laid planks, hurdles, and 
gravel. It w’as only in Keang-nan fliat solid bridges were observed to 
be thrown over the canal, being constructed of coape grey marble, or 
of a reddish granite. Some of the arches were semicircular, others the 
transverse section of an ellipse, and others again approached the shaw 
of a horse-shoe, or Greek U, the space being widrst at top. In the 



ornamental bridges that adorn gardens and pleasure-grounds, the arch 
is often of height sufficient to admit a boat under sail, and th(3 bridge is 
ascended by steps. 

All the stones of a Chinese arch are commonly wedge-shaped, their 
sides forming radii wffiich converge towards the centre of the curve. It 
is observable that, according to the opinion of Captain Parish, who 
surveyed and made plans of the Great Wall, no masonry could be 
superior to it. The arched and vaulted work was conside rca by him as 
exceedingly well turned. The Chinese, therefore, must have under- 
stood the construction and properties of the arch long before the Greeks 
and Romans, whose original and most ancient edifices consisted of 
columns, connected by straight architraves, of bulk sufficient to support 
the incumbent pressure of solid masonry. 

SOCIABLE WEAVEB-BIRB. 

There are some birds whose social instinct impels them to live in com* 
pany, and to unite their powers in the construction of a common edihoe : 
m this respect resembling the Beaver among quadrupeds, and the Bee 
among insects. ^ Among these we may mention the Am ( Crotophaga ani) 
•f the West Indies ; the Pensile Qroslieak {Loxia ptMilU) of West Afrioa; 
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ftsid the Bottle-nested Sparrow of India : but more remarkable than any 
of these is the Sociable Grosbeak {Loxia socialist of South Africa, whose 
habits are described by I^e Yaillaut. 

** Figure to yourself,” says tliis enterprising traveller, “ a huge, irre- 
gular, sloping roof, with all the eaves completely covered wil£ nests, 
crowded close together, and you will have a tolerably correct idea of those 
singular edilices.” The birds commence this structure by forming the 
immense canopy of a mass of grass, so compact and firmly basketed 
together as to be impenetrable to the rain. This sometimes surrounds a 
large tree, giving it, but for the upper branches, somewhat the form of a 
mushroom. Beneath the eaves of this canopy the rests are formed ; the 
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upper surface is net used for this purpose, but as it is sloping, with a 

S rojecting rim, it ser\es to let the rain-water run off, and preserves each 
ttle dwelling from the wet. Le Yaillant procured one of these ^reat 
shelters, and cut it in pieces with a hatchet: the chief portion consisted 
of Boshnian’s grass, so compact as to be impenetrable by rain. Each nest 
is three or four inches in diameter, which is sufficient for the bird ; hut, 
as they are all close together aroimd the eaves, they appear to the eye to 
form but one building, and, in fact, are distinguishable from each other 
only by a little external aperture, which serves as an entrance to the 
nest. This large nest contained 320 inhabited cells. 


WOLVES IN ENGLAND. 

King Edward the First commissioned Peter Corbet to destroy the 
wolves in the counties of Gloucester, Worcester, Hereford, Salop, and 
Stafford; and ordered John Gifford to hunt them in aU the forests of 
Exigland. 

^ The forest of Chiltem was infested by wolves and wild bulls in Gio 
time of Edward the Confessor. William the Conqueror panted the 
lordihip of Eiddesdale, in Northumberland, to Ro^rt de umfirayillei 
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on condition of defending that part of the country against enemies and 
wolves. King John gave a premium of ten shillings for catching two 
wolves. 

In the reign of King Henry the Third Vitalis de Engaine held the 
manors of Laxton and Pitchley, in the county of Nortliampton^ by the 
service of hunting the wolf, whenever the king should command him. 
In the reign of Edward the First, it was found by inquisition that John 
de Engaine held the manor of Great Gidding, in the county of Hunting- 
don, by the service of hunting the hare, fox, wild cat, and wolf, within 
the counties of Huntingdon, Northampton, Puckinghara, Oxford, and 
Rutland. In the reign of Edward the Third, Thomas de Engaine held 
certain manors by the 8er\dce of iinding, at his own proper cost, certain 
dogs for the destruction of wolves, foxes, martins, and wild cats in the 
counties of Northampton, Rutland, Oxford, Essex, and Buckingham. 

TEMPLES OF B11AMPAN\M. 

In the island of Java, and not far from the ruins of Boro Buddor, are 
situated the Buddhist temples of Brambanam ; certainly one of the most 
extraordinary groups of buildings of its class, and very unlike anything 
we now find in India ; though there can scarcely be a doubt but that 
the whole is derived from an Indian original now lost. 

The great temple ia a square building above 4o ft. ir|uare, and 75 ft. 
high, terminating upwards in an octagonal straight-lined pyramid. On 
each face of this is a smaller temple of similar design joined to the great 
one by corridors ; the whole five thus constituting a cruciform building. 
It is raised upon a richly ornamented square base. One of the smaller 
temples serves as an entrance-porch. The building itself is veiy 
curiously and richly ornamented with sculpture ; but tlie most remark- 
able feature of the whole group is tlie multitude of smaller temples 
which surround the central one, 239 in number. Immediately beyond 
the square terrace which supports the central temple stand 28 of these, 
forming a square of 8 on each side, counting tlio angular ones both 
ways. Beyond these, at a distance of 35 ft., is the second square, 44 in 
number ; between this and the next row is a wide space of above 80 ft., 
in which only 6 temples are situated, two in the centre of the north and 
south faces, and one on each of the others. The two outer rows of 
temples are situated close to one another, back to back, and are 160 in 
number, each face of the square th^ y form being about 525 ft. All these 
239 temples are similar to one another, a])out 12 ft. square at the base, 
and 22 ft. high, all richly carved and ornamented, and in every one is a 
small square cell, in whicli was originally jdacod a cross-legged figure, 
probably of one of the Jaina saints, tliough tlie dra^\ings which have 
been hithei'to published do not enable us to determine whom they repre- 
sent — the persons who made them not being aware of the distinction 
between Buddhist and Jaina images. 

The date given to these monuments by the natives is about the 9th or 
10th century, at which time the Jains were making great progress at 
Guxerat and the western parts of India ; and if the traditions are to bo 
Tolled upon, which bring the Hindu colonists of J ava from that quarter, 
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it is ilmost certain tliat they would have brought that religion with 
them. If the age, however, that is assigned to them be correct, they 
are Bpecimens of an earlier date and form than anything we now find in 
India, and less removed from the old Buddhist type than miything that 
new remains there. 

GEAUAM ISLAND. 

The most recent instance of subaqueous eruption, with-which we are 
acquainted is that which produced Hotham or Graliam Island, in the 
year 1831. This island w'as thrown up in the Mediterranean, between 
the south-west coast of Sicily and the African coast, in latitude 
37° 8' 30'' north, and longitude 12"^ 42' 15^' east. The eruption seems 
to have been first observed by John Corrao, the captain of a Sicilian 
vessel, who passing near to the spot on the 10th of July, observed an 
immense column of water ejected from the sea to the height of sixty 
foot, and about eight hundred yards in circumference. 

On the 16th of July, Corrao again passed the same spot, and he found 
that a small island had been formed, twelve feet high, with a crater in 
the centre, from which immense columns of vapour and masses of 
volcanic matter were ejected. 

The island was afterwards visited by several scientific gentlemen, and 
is said to have been two hundred feet high, and three miles in circum- 
ference, on the 4th of August. But from this time the island decreased 
in size ; for being composed of loose scorim and pumice, it was rapidly 
acted upon by the water ; and on the 3rd of September, when carefully 
measured by Captain Wodehouse, was only tliree-fifths of a mile in 
circumference, and one hundred and seven feet high. At the end of 
October the island had entii’ely disappeared, except one small point com- 

E osed of sand and scorim. Captain Swinburne examined the spot in the 
eginning of the year 1832, and found an extensive shoal to occupy the 
place where the island had once been. In 1833 there was a dangerous 
reef, of an oval form, three-fifths of a mile in circumference. 

A EOYAL SPORTSMAN. 

When the King of Naples (the greatest sportsman in Europe) was in 
Germany, about the year 1792, it wms said in the German papers, that 
in the different times he had been shooting in Austria, Bohemia, and 
Moravia, he had killed 5 bears, 1,820 wuld boars, 1,968 stags, 13 wolves, 
354 foxes, 15,350 pheasants, 1,121 rabbits, 16,354 hares, 1,625 she-goats, 
1,625 roe-bucks, and 12,435 partridges. 

LIFE IN DEATH. 

The wife of the consul of Cologne, Retchmuth, apparently died of tha 
plague, in 1571 ; a ring of great value, with which she was buried, 
tempted the cupidity of the grave-digger, and was the cause of many 
future years of happiness. At night the purloiner marched to his plun- 
der, and she revived. She lived to be the mother of three children, and, 
when deceased in reality, was re-buried in the same church, where a 
monument was erected, reciting the particulars above stated in Gemaa 
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ferae. A woman of Poictiers, being buried with four rings, tempt<j<i tlie 
reaurreetion-man, who awoke the woman in the attempt, o® he wti 
rather rude in his mode of possessing them. She called out ; he, being 
frightened, Hed. The lady walked home, recovered, and had many 
children afterwards. 

HOCK-CUT MONUMENTS OF ASIA MINOH. 

The engraving below represents an example of rock-cut monumentt 
which are fuui;d at Dognnlu, in Minor. They are placed on the 



rocky side of a naiTow valley, and unconnected apparently with any 

f reat city or centre of population. Generally they aro called tombs, 
ut there are no chambers nor anything about them to indicate a 
funereal purpose, and the inscriptions which accompany them are not on 
the monuments themselves, nor do they refer to such a purpose. Alto- 
gether, they are certainly among the most mysterious remains of anti- 
quity, and, beyond a certain similarity to the rock-cut tombs around 
Persepolis, it is not easy to point out any monuments that afibrd even s 
remote analogy to guide us in our conjectures. They are of a style of 
art clearly indicating a wooden origin, and consist of a square frontis- 
piece, either carved into certain geometric shapes, or prepared apparent^ 
lor painting ; at each side is a flat pilaster, and above a pediment termi- 
nating in two scrolls. Some, apparently the more modem, have pillari 
of a ri^ Doric order^ and all indeed are much more curious than ocail** 
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tiftiL When more of the same class are disooyered, they may help ns to 
some historic data : all that we can now say of them is, that, judging 
from their inscriptions and the traditions in Herodotus, they seem to 
belong to some Indo-Gcnaanic race from Thessaly, or thereabouts, who 
had crossed the Hellespont and settled in their neighbourhood ; and their 
date is possibly as far back as 1000, and most probably before 700 B,c. 



A.RCn OF TllAJAN AT HEXEYENTL’M. 

Triumphal arches were among the most peculiar forms of art whioh 
tne Homans borrowed from those around them, and used with that 
strange mixture of splendour and bad taste which cluiracte rises all their 
works. 

These were in the lirst instance no doubt borrowed from the JCtruscaus, 
as was also the ceremony of the triumph with whieli th('y were ulti- 
mately associated. At first they seem ratlier to have been used as 
festal entrances to the great public roads, whose construction was con- 
sidered as one of the most important benehts a ruler could confer on hia 
country. There was one erected at Itimiui in hoiioui' of an important 
restoration of the Tlaminian AVny by Augustus; another at Susa w 
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Kedmont, to commemorate a similar act of the same Emperor, Trajan 
built one on the pier at Ancona, when he restored that harbour, and 
another at Beneyentum, when he repaired the Yia Appia, represented in 
the woodcut here given. It is one of the best preserved as weU as most 
graceful of its class in Italy. The arch of the Scrgii at Pola in Istria 
seems also to have been erected for a like purpose. That of Hadrian at 
Athens, and another built by him at Antinoe in Egypt, were monuments 
merely commemorative of the benelite which he liad conferred on those 
cities by the architectural works he had erected within their walls. By 
far the most important application of these gateways, in Home at least, 
waj to commemorate a triumph which may have passed along the road 
over which the arch was erected beforehand, for the triumphal procession 
to pass through, of which it would remain a memorial. 

judges’ sadaries. 

In the reign of Henrj^ III. the King’s Justices enjoyed a salary of ten 
marks per annum, which, in the twenty-third year of that King, was 
augmented to twenty pounds, and soon after to more. Under Henry IV. 
the Chief Justices of the King’s Bench and Common Pleas had forty 
pounds, and one of the judges of Common Pleas had fifty-five marks. 
In 1466, the salary of Thomas Littleton, judge of the Iving’s Bench, 
amounted to £136 13s. 4d. modern money ; besides about £17 7s. fo^ his 
fur -gown, robes, &c. 

EXTRAORDINARY OAK. 

GOpin, in his “Forest Scenery,” says, “Close by the gate of tho 
water -walk at Magdalen College, in Oxford, grew an oak, which per- 
haps stood there a sapling when Alfred the Great founded the university. 
This period only includes a space of nine hundred years, which is no 
great age for an oak. It is a difficult matter indeed to ascertain the age 
of a tree. The age of a castle or abbey is the object of history ; even a 
common house is recorded by the families that built it. All these objects 
anive at maturity in tlieir youth, if I may so speak. But the tree, 
gradually completing its growth, is not worth recording in the early 
part of its existence. It is tlien only a common tree ; and afterwards, 
when it becomes remarkable for its age, all memory of its youth is lost. 
This tree, however, can almost produce historical evidence for tho ago 
assigned to it. About five hundred years after the time of Alfred, 
William of Wainfleet, Dr. Stukely tells us, expressly ordered his col- 
lege to be founded near tlic Great Oak ; and an oak could not, I think, 
be less than five hundred years of age to merit that title, together with 
the honour of fixing the site of a college. AVhen the magnificence of 
Cardinal Wolscy erected that handsome towf^r wliich is so ornamental to 
the whole building, this tree might probably be in the meridian of its 

f lory, 01 rather, perhaps, it had attained a green old age. But it must 
aVe been manifestly in its decline at that memorable era when the 
tyranny of J ames gave the fellows of Magdalen so noble an opportunity 
of withstanding bigotry and superstition. It was afterwards much 
tiyured in Charlas the Second^s time, when the present walks were laid 
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ont. It# roots were disturbed, and from that period it declined fast* 
and became reduced bv degrees to little more than a mere trunk. The 
oldest members of the university can scarcely recollect it in better 
plight. But the faithful records of history have handed down its 
ancient dimensions, llirough a space of sixteen yards on every side 
from its trunk, it once flung its boughs, and under its magnificent 
pavilion could have sheltered with ease three thousand men, though in 
its decayed state it could for many years do little more than shelter 
some luckless individual whom the driving shower had overtaken in his 
evening walk. In the summer of 1788, this magnificent ruin fell to the 
ground, alarming the college with its rushing sound. It then appeared 
how precariously it had stood for many years. Its grand tap-root wa# 
decayed, and it had hold of the earth only by two or three roots, of 
which none was more than a couple of inches in diameter. From a part 
of its ruins a chair has been made for the President of the College, 
which will long continue its memory.” 

ECCENTRIC ADVERTISEMENT. 

The following strange advertisement is copied from the Harleian MSS. : 
** /n N^ova fert Animus. These are to give notice, (for the benefit of the 
public,) that there is newly andved from his travels, a gentleman, who, 
after above forty years* study, bath, by a wonderful blessing on his 
endeavours, discovered, as wxdl the nature as the infallible cure of several 
strange diseases, which (though as yet not knoum to the world) he will 
plainly demonstrate to any ingenious artist, to be the greatest causes of 
the most common distempers incident to the body of man. The names 
of which take as follow : 

The strong fives 
The marthambles 
The moon-pall 
The hockogrocle. 

‘‘How, though the names, natures, symptoms, and several cures of 
these diseases, are altogether unknown to our greatest physicians, and 
the particular knowledge of them would (if concealed) be a vast advan- 
tage to the aforesaid person ; yet, he wm knowing that his country’s 
good is to be preferred to his private interest, doth hereby promise ail 
sorts of people, a faithful cuk' of all or any of the diseases aforesaid, at 
as reasonable rates as our modern doctors have for '^at of any common 
distemper. 

“ Ho is spoken with at the ordinary hours of business, at the Three 
Compasses, m Maiden -lane.** 

MODERN EG mi AN FEMALE ORNAMENTS. 

Among the many ornaments which the women of Egypt in modem 
times are so fond oi wearing, none is more curious or more generally 
worn than the CltooW. It is around convex ornament, commonly about 
five inches in diameter, of which there are two kinds. The first that we 
Bhall describe, and which is the only kind worn by ladies, or by the wives 
of tradesmen of moderate property, is the ckoor^$ or diaxnoaDbd 
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dcoor't. This is composed of diamonds set generally in gold ; and is 
open work, representing roses, leaves, &c. The diamonds are oonimonl;^ 
01 a very poor and shallow kind ; and the gold of this and all other 
diamond ornaments worn in Egypt is much alloyed with copper. The 
value of a moderately handsome iiamond ckoor's is about a hundred and 
twenty-five, or a hundred and fifty pounds sterling, it is very seldom 
made of silver ; and I think that those of gold, when attached to the 
deep red turboo 'sh, have a richer effect, though not in accordance with 
our general taste. The wives even of petty tradc'smen sometimes wear 
the diamond ckoor’s : they are extremely fond of diamonds, and generally 
endeavour to get some, however bad. The ckoor 's, being of considerable 



weight, is at first painful to wear ; and women who are in the habit of wear- 
ing it complain of headache when they take it off : hence they retain it day 
and night ; but some have an inferior one for the bed. Some ladies have one 
for ordinary wearing, another for particular occasions, a little larger and 
handsomer; and a third mendy to wear in bed. The other kind of 
ckoor's, ckoor f 8 dahUih (or, of gold), is a convex plate of very thin em- 
bossed gold, and almost always a false emerald (a piece of green glass), 
not cut with facets, set in the centre. Keithcr the emerald nor the ruby 
are here cut with facets : if so cut, the}^ would generally he considered 
false. The simple gold ckoor’s is lined with a thick coat of w’ax, which 
is covered with a piece of paper. It is worn by many women w^ho can- 
not afford to purchase diamonds ; and even by some serv^ants. 

AXTiQUE JIOMAN MEDICINi: STAMP. 

By far the most remarkable of the recently discovered remains of the 
Roman occupants of Scotland is a medicine stamp, acquired by the 
Society of Antiquaries of *Seotlaud, along with a very valuable oolleotioii 
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sf sntiquitieB, bequeathed to them by E. W. A. Drummond Hay, Esq., 
fbrmerfy one of the secretaries of the society. From his notes it appears 
that it was found in the immediate \’icinity of Trenent Church, East 
Lothian, in a quantity of debris^ broken tiles, and brick-dust, which may 
not improbably have once formed the residence and laboratory of Lucius 
Vallatinus, the Roman ociilist, whose name this curious refic supplies. 
It consists of a small cube of pale green stone, two and thre^fifth inches 
in length, and engraved on two sides as in the annexed woodcut ; (he 
letters being reversed for the purpose of stamping the unguents or other 
medicaments retailed by its orimnal possessor. The inscriptions admit 
of being extended thus on the one side : L. vallatini evodes ad 
CICATKICES KT ASPHiTUDiNES, which may be rendered — The evodes of 
Lucius Yallatinus for cicatrices and granulations. The reverse, though 
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in part somewhat more obscure, reads: L. tallatixt A pal® cnocoDEi 
AD DIATHESES — The crocodcs, or preparation of saffron, of L. Yallatinus, 
of tho Palatine School, (?) for allections of the eyes. Both the Euodes 
and the Crocodes are prescriptions given by Galen, and occur on other 
medicine stamps. Several examples have been found in England, and 
many in France and Germany, supplying the names of their owners and 
the terms of their preparations. Many of the latter indicate their cliiel 
use for diseases of the eye, and hence tney have most commonly received 
the name of Roman oculists’ stamps. No example, however, except the 
one figured here, has ever occurred in Scotland ; and amid legionary 
Inscriptions, military votive altars, and sepulchral tablets, it is peculiarly 
interesting to stumble on this intelligent memento, restoring to us tho 
name of the old Roman physician who ministered to the colomsts of 
the Lothian s the skill, and perchance also the charlatanry, of the heaBng 
art. 

CANDLES IN THE CHUKCH. 


In the formula) of Marculphus, edited by Jerome Bignon. he lelLi ua, 
with respect to lights, tliat the use of them was of great antiquity in thd 
V. — 1 . . primitive Christians made use of (Rem in ibm 


29 
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xiblied wiiioh they held before day out of necessity ; and that aftwv 
trards they were retained even in daylight, as tokens of joy, and in 
honour of the Deity. Laotantius says, speaking of the absurdities of 
the wax lights in Itomish churches, “ They light up candles to God, as 
if lived in the dark ; and do they not deserve to pass for madmen 
who offer lamps and candles to the author and giver of light It is 
really astounding to our ideas that wax candles as long as seijeants* 
pikes should be held as necessary in the worship of God. That it is 
so held, and that by a large class of Christians, every one must allow, 
for they may have ocoular demonstration of the singular fact. The 
show is however extremely imposing. Thirty-five thousand seven hun- 
dred and hfty pounds of wax lights were burned every year, for nine 
hundred masses said in the castle of Wittemburgh ! Philip Melancthon 
speaks of a Jesuit who said that ‘*ho would not extinguish one taper, 
tnough it were to convert all the Huguenots” (Protestants), 

A EICH AND CBITEL CRIMINAL. 

John Ward, Esq. of Hackney, Member of Parliament, being prosecuted 
by the Duchess of Buckingham, and convicted of forgery, was first ex- 
pelled the House, and then stood on the pillory on the 17th of March, 
1727. He was suspected of joining in a conveyance with Sir Johu 
Blount, to secrete £50,000 of that director’s estate, forfeited to the 
South Sea Company by Act of Parliament. The Company recovered the 
£50,000 against tVard ; but he set up prior conveyances of his real 
estate to liis brother and son, and concealed all his personal, which was 
computed to be £150,000. These conveyances being also set aside by a 
bill in chancery, Ward was imprisoned, and hazarded the forfeiture of 
his life, by not giving in his effects till the last day, which was that of 
his examination. During bis confinement, his amusement was to give 
poison to dogs and cats, and see them expire by slower or quicker tor- 
ments. To sura up the xoorth of this man, at the several eras of his life ; 
at his standing in the pillory, he was worth above £200,000 ; at his com- 
mitment to prison, he was worth £150,000. 

FOOD OP THE ANCIENTS. 

The diversity of substances wliich we find in the catalogue of articles 
of food is as great as the variety with which the art or the science of 
cookery prepares them. The notions of tho ancients on this most im- 
portant subject are worthy of remark. Their taste regarding meat was 
various. Beef they considered the most substantial food : hence it con- 
stituted the chief nourishment of their athletm. Camels’ and drome- 
daries’ ffesh was much esteemed, their heels most especially. Donkey- 
flesh was in high repute : Maecenas, according to Pliny, delighted in it ; 
and the wild ass, brought from Africa, was compared to venison. In 
more modem times we tod Chancellor Dupret having asses fattened for 
his table. The hog smd the wild hoar appear to have been held in great 
estimation; and a hog was called ** animal propter oonvi via natum 
but the classical portion of the sow was somewhat singular — vulval nil 
dulcius ampli.” Their mode of killing swine was as xmned, in barbarity 
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as in epicurism. Plutarcli tells us that the gravid sow was actually 
trampled to death, to form a delicious mass fit for the gods. At other 
times, pigs were slaughtered with red-hot spits, that the blood might not 
^ lost. Stuffing a pig with assafoetida ana various small animals, was a 
luxury called porcus Trojanus alluding, no doubt, to the warriors 
who were concealed in the Trojan horse. Young bears, dog^, and foxes, 
(the latter more esteemed when fed upon grapes,) were also much ad- 
mired by the liomans ; who were also so fond of various birds, that some 
consular families assumed the names of those they most esteemed. CatiuB 
tells us how to drown fowls in Falernian. wine, to render them more 
luscious and tender. Pheasants were brought over from Colchis, and 
deemed at one time such a rarity, that one of the Ptolemies bitterly 
lamented his never having tasted any. Peacocks were carefully reared 
in the island of Samos, and sold at such a high price, that Varro informs 
us they fetched yearly upwards of £2,000 of our money. 

THE EARLIEST ENGLISH BIBLE. 

The first translation of any part of the Holy Scriptures into English 
that was committed to the press was the New Testament, translated 
jfrom the Greek, by William Tyndale, with the assistance of John Foye 
and William Roye, and printed first in 1526, in octavo. 

Tyndale published afterwards, in 1530, a translation of the Five 
Books of Moses, and of Jonah, in 1531, in octavo. An English trans- 
lation of the Psalter, done from the Latin of Martin Bucer, was also 
published at Strasburgh in 1530, by Francis Foye, in octavo. And the 
same book, together with Jeremiah and the Song of Moses, were like- 
wise published in 1534, in duodecimo, by George Joye, sometime Fellow 
of Peter-House in Camliridge. 

The first time the whole Bible appeared in English was in the year 
1535, in folio. The translator and publisher was Miles Coverdale, after- 
wards Bishop of Exeter, who revised Tyndale’s version, compared it 
with the original, and supplied what had l>een left untranslated by Tyn- 
dale. It was printed at Zurich, and dedicated to Ring Henry the 
Eighth, This was the Bible, which by CromwelPs injunction of Sep- 
tember, 1536, was ordered to he laid in churches. 

GREAT ERUPTION OP MOUNT ETNA. 

One of the most remarkable eruptions of this mountain was that 
which occurred in the year 1669, which was so violent that fifteen 
towns and villages were destroyed, and the stream was so deep that the 
lava fiewed over the walls of Catania, sixty feet in height, and destroyed 
a part of the city. But the most singular circumstance connected with 
this eruption was the formation of a number of extensive fissures, which 
appeared as though filled with intumescent rock. At the very com- 
mencement of the volcanic excitement, one was formed in the plain of 
8t. Lio, twelve miles in length and six feet broad, which ejected a vivid 
fl^e, and shortly after five others were opened. The town of Nicolosi, 
situated twenty miles from the summit of Etna, was destroyed by earth- 
quake } and near the place where it stood two gulfs were formed, from 
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vrhioli so large a quantity of sand and scori® was tbxowni that a oozia, 
wdled Mount Rossi, four hundred and fifty feet high, was produoad in 
about three months. 

AKTJLETS WORN BT MODERN EGYPTIAN EEIIALE8. 

One of the most remarkable traits in modem Egyptian superstition is 
the belief in written charms. Tlie composition of most of these amulets 
is founded upon magic, and occasionally employs the pen of almost every 
village schoolmaster in Egypt. A person of this description, however, 
seldom pursues the study of magic further than to acquire the formulae 
of a few charms, commonly consisting, for the greater port, of certain 
pass^es of the Koran, and names of God, together with those of spirits, 
genii, prophets, or eminent saints, intermixed with combinations of 
numerEik, and with diagrams, ail of which aro supposed to have great 
secret virtues. The ammet thus composed, or hhega 'o, as it is called, is 

. covered with waxed cloth, to pre- 
serve it from accidental pollution, 
and enclosed in a case of tliin 
embossed gold or silver, which is 
attached to a sillc string, or a 
chain, hung on the right side, 
above the gii'dle, the string or 
chain being passed over the left 
shoulder. Sometimes these cases 
bear Arabic inscriptions, such 
as ^‘Ma'sha-na'h” (God’s wiU^’) and ^^Ysi'ch^'dee el-lihaga't” (^0 
decreer of the things that are needful !”) We here insert an cngraxing 
of three hhega 'bs of gold, attached to a string, to be worn together. 
The central one is a thin, fiat case, containing a folded paper: it is 
about a third of an inch thick ; the others are cylindrical cases, with 
hemispherical ends, and contain scrolls : each has a row of burck along 
the bottom, llhega'bs such as these, or of a triangular form, are worn 
by many children, as well as women ; and those of the latter form are 
attached to a child’s head-dress. 

PERSONAL ORNAMENTS OF THE ANCIENT EGYPTIANS. 

The passion of the Egyptians for decorative jewellery was indeed ex- 
cessive. Men os well as women deliglitcd thus to adorn themselves ; and 
the desire was not confined to the higher ranks, for though the subordinate 
classes could not afford the sparkling gems and precious metals which 

f lowed upon the persons of their superiors, their vanity was gratified by 
umbler imitations, of bronze, glass, and porcelain. 

“ Costly and elegant ornaments,” observes Professor Rosselini, 
^'abounded in proportion as do tldng in general was simple and scarce among 
the Egyptians. Girdles, necklaces, armlets, ear-rings, and amulets of 
yaxious kinds suspended from the neck, are found represented in the paint- 
ing, and in fact still exist on the mummies. Figures of noble youthu are 
found entirely devoid of clothing, but richly ornamented with ncckiaoQf 
and other jeweig.’^ 
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An immenfie number of these 
^Mewels of silver and jewels of 
gold” have been found in the 
tombs, and on the persons of mum- 
mies, and are deposited in profusion 
in every museum. The accom- 
panying engravings will give an 
idea of the style and form of some 
of them. 

The ear-rings generally worn by 
the ladies were large, round, single 
ho(ms (as a') from inches to 2| 
inches in diameter ; and frequently 
of a still greater size ; or made of 
six rings soldered together (as h) ; 
sometimes an asp, whose body was 
of gold, set with precious stones, 
was worn by persons of rank as a 
fashionable caprice. Figures c, r/, 
of gold bear the heads of fanciful 
animals ; c, also of gold, is remark- 
able for its singular! tj' of form, and 
for the delicacy of its workman- 
ship ; and f for its carrying two 
pearls and being double in its com tniction. 

Bracelets, armlets, and anklets v ore worn by men as well as by women ; 
they w’ere usually of gold, frequently set with precious stones, or inlaid with 
enamel. The one marked^^ in the annexed cut is now in the Leyden Museum: 
it is of gold, -1 inches in diameter, 
and li inches in height, and is in- 
teresting, because it belonged to the 
Pharaoh wh^m we conclude to have 
been the patron and friend of Joseph, 

Thothmes III., whose name it bears. 

The armlet b is of gold, and repre- 
sents a snake ; the other, c, is of 
bronze. Kings were worn in profu- 
sion, gold being tlie material chiefly 
selected. Some resemble watch seals 
of the present day—sometimes the 
stone having four fl&t sides, all en- 
g^ved, turned on a pivot, like some seals seen at present. One of this 
ch^acter, which J. G. Wilkinson estimates to contain 20/. worth of 
g) a, 13 repi^sented at d in the above engraving. It consists of a masave 
1 ^ j ' hearing an oblong plinth of the same metal, on inch in 

^ greatest width. On one side i« 

‘ ‘ 



of Storus, Uie successor of Am\uioph III, 


the three others contain respectively a scorpion, a erooodile,* and 
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GEEAT PEAR TREE. 

The most remarkable pear tree in England stands on the glebe of tiM 
parish of Holme Lacy, in Herefordshire. When the branches of this 
tree, in its original state, became long and heavy, their extremities 
drooped till they reached the ground. They then took root ; each branch 
became a new tree, and in its turn produced others in the same way. 
Eventually it extended itself until it covered more than an acre of 
ground, and would probably have reached much further if it had been 
suffered to do so. It is stated in the church register, that the great 
natural curiosity, the great pear tree upon the glebe, adjoining to the 
vicarage-house, produced this year (1776) fourteen hogsheads of perry, each 
hogshead containing one hundred gallons.” Though now much reduced 
in size, it is still healthy and vigorous, and generally produces from two to 
tive hogsheads. The liquor is not of a good quality, being very strong 
and beating. An idea of the superior size of this tree, when in its prime, 
over others of the same kind, may be formed from the fact, that in the 
same county,' an acre of ground is usually planted with thirty trees, 
which, in a good soil, produce annually, when full grown, twenty 
gallons of perry each. So large a quantity as a liogshcad from one tree 
is very unusual. The sorts principally used for perry are such as liave 
an austere juice. 

LAW OF THE MOZCIS. 

A very remarkable law prevailed among the Mozoas, one of the tribes 
of the STuevo Keyno de Granada. There, as among more advanced 
nations, the king could do no wrong ; but the subordinate chiefs could. 
These chiefs were men, the people reasoned, like themselves ; they could 
not he punished by their vassals, for there would be a natuml unfitness 
in that ; the king, it seems, was not expected to interfere, except in 
cases of state ofiences ; the power of punishment, therefore, was vested 
in their wives ; and a power it was, says Piedrahita, which they 
exercised famously whenever it fell to them to be judges of their ^or 
husbands. The conqueror Quesada calling one morning upon the ^ef 
of a place called Suesca, found him under the hands of his nine wives, 
who were tying him, and having done so, proceeded, in spite of 
Queseda’s intercession, to fiog him one after the other. His ofience was, 
that some Spaniards the night before had lodged in his house, and he 
had partaken too freely of their Spanish wine. Drunkenness was one of 
the sms wLich fell under the cognizance of his wives : they carried him 
to bod that he might sleep himself sober, and then awoke him in the 
morning to receive tlie rigour of the law, 

LARGEST METAL STATITE IN THE WORLD. 

Arona is an island on the Lago Maggiore, and has a strong castle. 
Upon an eminence is a statue of bronze to 6t. Charles Borromeo, from 
whom the hill is called, Monte di 8. Carlo. The statue was erected by 
the Pope in 1624, in memory of the Saint, who was Archbishop of Milaiu 
The pedestal^ of the statue is thirty -six feet high. It is me largeat 
metax statue in existence ; and the height of the statue itself b seveilty* 
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two feet, making a total of 108 feet. Fifteen persons may get into the 
saint’s head, which will also accommodate four persons ana a table on 
which they can dine. The cost is said to have been one million one 
hundred Milanaise livrcs. 

THE OAK OF MAMEE. 

In onj remarkable instance the Jews, the Christians, and the pagan 
Ai’abs united in religious feelings. This was in their reverence for the 
Oak of Mamre, where the angels appeared to Abraham : for Abraham’s 
sake the J ews held the place holy ; the Arabs for the angels’ ; the 
Christians, because, in their ignorance of their Scriptures, they aflGbrmed 
that the Son of God had accompanied those angels to destroy Sodom and 
Gomorrah. An annual fair was held there, and every man sacrificed 
after the manner of his country ; nor was the meeting ever disgraced by 
any act of intemperance or indecency. Nothing had been done to injure 
the venerable antiquity of the place. There was nothing but the well 
which Abraham had dug, and the buildings whioh he had inhabited, 
beside the oak. These remains were destroyed by order of Constantine, 
in abhorrence of the imjjwus toleration exhibited there ! A church was 
built upon the sj)ot, and Mamre, so interesting to the poet, the 
philosopher, and the pious man, became a mere den of superstition. 

STKANGE ADVEBTISEMENT. 

The following appeared in the £vcning Posty May 23rd, 1730 : — 

** I, Elkabetli, duchess dowager of Hamilton, acknowledge I have for 
several months been ill in my health, but never speechless, as certain 
penny authors have printed ; and so, to confute these said authors and 
their intelligence, it is thought by my most intimate friends, it is the 
very last thing that will happen to me, I am so good an Englishwoman, 
that I would not have my countr^nnen imposed upon by purchasing false 
authors ; therefore, have ordered this to be printed that they may know 
what papers to buy aud believe, that are not to be bribed by tliose who 
may have private ends for false reports. The copy of this is left in the 
hands of Mr. Berington, to be shown to any body who has a curiosity to 
•ee it signed with my own liand. “ E. Hamiltok.**’ 

INTEKMITXKNT SPRINGS. 

One of the most remarkable of these is at Bolder-Born in Westphalia. 
After flowing for twenty-four hours, it entii*ely ceases for the space of six 
hours. It then returns with a loud noise, in a stream sufficiently power- 
ful to turn three mills very near its source. Another spring of the some 
nature occurs at Bihar in Hungary, which issues many times a day, from 
the foot of a mountain, in such a quantity as in a few minutes to fill the 
ohannel of a considerable stream. 

The Lay Well near Torbay, ebbs and flows sixteen times in an hour; 
and in Giggleswick Well in Yorkshire, tlie water sometimes rises and 
falls in ten or fifteen minutes, 

St. Anthony’s Well, on Arthur’s Seat, near Edinburgh, 
movement, but on a smaller scale* 
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In Savoy^ near the lake of Bourget, U another spring of this kin d ^ bat 
H Alters from those which have been already mentioned in being 
tmoertain in its intervals. 

CTJKIOUS JEWEL WHICH BELONGED TO JAMES I. 

In former times it was a common practice with princes and nobles to 
have elaborate articles of jewellery constructed in such forms as had a 
religioas and emblematical signidcation. An inventory of the Dukes of 

of Burgundy, made in 1396, 
speaks of a fleur-de-lis which 
opened, and contained inside 
a picture of the Crucifixionu 
In 1416, the Duke of Beni 
had “ a fair apple,” which 
opened, and contained within 
on one side the figure of Christ, 
and on tlie other that of the 
Virgin. Among the jewels of 
the Dukes of Burgundy in 1292 
there were two pears of gold, 
enamelled, each containing an 
image of Our Lady. We find 
similar entries in the other dif- 
ferent inventories of the Dukes 
of Burgundy : An a]>ple of sil- 
ver, enamelled, containing in 
the inside a picture of St. Ca- 
therine, in 1400; a pine-apple 
of gold, which contained figures 
of the birth of Chnst, and of 
llic three kings, in 1467 ; and, 
in tlie same year, two apples of 
gold, one containing, on the 
opposite halves, Our Lady and 
St. Paul, the other, St. Peter 
and St. Paul — the latter su.s- 
pended by three small chains. 
These kinds of devices con- 
tinued in fashion till a much 
later period, and a very curious 
example, from the collection of 
Lord Londesborough, which 
appears to have belonged to 
King James 1., is here en* 
graved. 

The whole is of silver, and the leaves appear to have been painted 
green. On opening it we find in the inside the small skull here repre- 
sented above the apple. The top of the skull opens like a lid, and in^o # 
•re two sm^ paintings, representing the Creation and the Hesurreotieili 
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with the insoription, Post Mortem f vita etemitasy The external 
inscriptioii is not gaUant. To give the apple externally a more natural 
appearanoe, there are marks of two bites on the side opposite that here 
represented, showing a large and small set of teeth. 

STHAKOE CrmiOSITIES. 

In the Anatomy Hall of Leyden is a drinking cup of the skull of a 
Moor, killed in the beleaguring of Haerlem. Also a cup jnade of a 
double brain pan. We observe also that No. 51 is the skin of a woman, 
and No. 52 the skin of a woman, prepared like leather; No. 53 the skin 
of a Malacca woman, above 150 years old, presented by Richard Snolk, 
who probably had her flayed. 


THE CROSS OP CONO. 

The cross, of which the following is a correct representation, possessee 
eminent claims to a place among our 
curiosities, since it constitutes the gem 
of the Museum of the Royal Irish Aca- 
demy. 

This cross was made at Roscommon, by 
native Irishmen, about the year 1123, 
in the reign of Turlogh O’Connor, father 
of Roderick, the last monarch of Ireland, 
and contains what was supposed to be a 
piece of the true cross, as inscriptions in 
Irish, and Latin in the Irish cnaracter, 
upon two of its sides record. The en- 
graving affords a correct idea of the ori- 
ginal, as the extremely minute and ela- 
borate ornaments with which it is com- 
pletely covered, and a portion of which is 
worked in pure gold, could not possibly 
be expressed on so reduced a scale. Tho 
ornaments generally consist of tracery 
and grotesque animals fancifully com- 
bined, and similar in character to the 
decorations found upon crosses of stone 
of about the same period, A large crystal, through, which a portion of 
the wood which the cross was formed to enshrine is visible, is set in the 
centre. 

FOOT-RACING IN *1699. 



A remarkable foot-race was run about the year 1699, which is thus 
described in the manuscript journal of a lady who was one of the 
spectators : — ‘‘ I drove through the forest of Windsor to see a race run 
by two footmen, an English and a Scotch, the former a taller bigger 
man than the other. The ground measured and out even in a round was 
about four miles ; they were to run it round so often as to make nn 
twenty-two miles, which was the distance between Charing Cross and 
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Windsor Cross, that is, five times quite round, and so far os to msks 
up the odd miles and measure. They ran a round in t\venty-fir» 
minutes. I saw them run the first three rounds and half another in an 
hour and seventeen minutes, and they finished it in two houi's and a 
half. The Englishman gained the start the second round, and kept it 
at the same distance the live rounds, and then the Scotchman came up to 
him and got before him to the post. The Englishman fell down within 
a few yards of the post. Many hundred pounds were won and lost about 
it. They ran both very neatly, but my judgment gave it to the Scotch- 
man, because he seemed to save himself to the last push.^* 

THE cheehy tree. 

The Cherry Tree was introduced into Great Britain before A.n. 53. 
The earliest mention of the fruit being exposed to sale by hawkers in 
London is in Henry the Fifth’s reign, 1115. New sorts were introduced 
from Flanders, by llichard Haines, Henry the Eighth’s fruiterer, and 
being planted in "Kent were called ‘‘Flanders,” or “ Kentish Cherries,” 
of which Gerard (1597) says, “They have a better juice, hut watery, 
cold, and moist.” Thilips says, “There is on account of a cherry- 
orchard of thirty- two acres in Kent, which, in the year 1 540, produced 
fruit that sold in those early days, fur 1,000/. ; which seems an 
enormous sum, as at that period good land is stated to have let at one 
shilling per acre.” Eveljm tells us, that in his time (1GG2) an aero 
planted with cherries, one hundred miles from London, had been let at 
10/. During the Commonwealth (1649), the manor and mansion of 
Henrietta Maria, Queen of Charles I., at Wimbledon, in Surrey, were 
surveyed previoiisl}’ to being sold, and it appears that there were 
upwards oi two hundred cherry trees in the gardens. Since that time 
the cherry tree has found universal admission into shrubberies, gardens, 
and orchai'ds, 

INSTRUCTIONS TO A CHAPLAIN. 

The following, and we believe the^ are unique, are Sir John W\Tinc, 
of Gwedir’s instructions to his chaplain, the Rev. Jolm Pryce. “ I'^irst, 
you shall have the chamber I showed you in my gate, private to your- 
self, with lock and key, and all necessaries, in the morning, I expect 
you should rise, and say prayers in my hall, to my household below, 
before they go to work, and when they come in at night, that you coll 
before you all the workmen, specially the youth, and take account of 
them of their belief, and of what Sir Meredith taught them. I beg you 
to continue for the most part in the lower house : you are to have oiuye 
what is done there, that you may inform me of any disorder there. 
There is a baylifi* of husbandry and a porter, who will be commanded by 
you. The morning after you "be up, and have said prayers, as afore, I 
would you to bestow in study on any commendable exercise of your 
body. Before dinner you are to oomo up and attend grace or prayers, 
if tnere be any publicKe ; and to sit up it there be not greater strangen 
above the chyldren, who you are to teach in your own chamber. When 
the table from half downwards is taken up, then you are to rise and to 
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wtlk in the alleys near at hand until grace time^ and to come in then 
fw that purpose. After dinner, if I be b’isy , you may go to bowlea, 
shuffel bord, or any other honest, decent recreation, until I go abroad. 
If you see me void of business, and go to ride abroad, you shall command 
a gelding to be made ready by the grooms of the stable, and to go with 
me. If I go to bowles or shuffel bord, I shall lyke of your company, if 
the place be not made up with strangers. I would have you to go every 
Sunday in the year to some church hereabouts, to preache, ^ving 
Wamynge to the parish, to bring the yowths at after noon to the ^urch 
to be catechysed ; in which poynt is my greatest care that you should 
be paynfuU and dylygent. Avoyd the alehouse, to sytte and keepe 
drunkard’s company ther, being the greatest discredit your function can 
have.” 

TWO MTSEES. 

In the year 1778 died, at a village near Reading, John Jackson, aged 
ninety “three, and James Jackson, aged eighty-seven. These two 
brothers were old bachelors, and afforded a striking instance of the 
insufficiency of wealth to create happiuess. Though these old men 
had been blest with great riches ever since they w ere twenty years of 
age, they absolutely denied themselves the common necessaries of life ; 
and lived in- the \illage for fifty years past as poor men, and often 
accepted of charity from rich persons who resided near them. They 
never sufiered any woman or man to come into their apartment (whicn 
was only one shabby room), and w'erc both taken ill, and languisning a 
short time, they expired on the same day, within one hour of each other. 
It is computed, by the writings left behind them, that they died worth 
£150,000, 

ANECDOTE OF THE HOUSE OF BEUNSWICE. 

The following anecdote relating to the august House of Brunswick is 
taken from the Annual Register” of 1765: — ‘‘The late Duchess of 
Blakenbur^ffi, great grandmother to the hereditary prince, who died some 
years sinct in a very advanced age, had the singular happiness to reckon 
amongst htr posterity, sixty-two princes and princesses ; (fifty-three of 
whom she saw at one time alive ;) and amongst them three emperors, two 
empresses, two kings, and two queens ; a circumstance that, probably, 
no sovereign house but that of Brujiswick ever produced anything like it. 

AMUSEMENTS OF SOME LEAENED AUTHOES. 

Tycho Brahe polished glass for spectacles, and made mathematical 
instruments. D^Andilly delighted, like our Evelyn, in forest- trees ; 
Balzac, with the manufacturing of crayons ; Piercse, "with his medals 
and antiques ; the Abbe de Marolles, with engravings ; Rohault’s greatest 
recreation was in seeing different mechanics at their labour ; Arnauld 
read the most trashy novels for relaxation; as did our Warburton, 
late Lords Loughborough and Camden; Montaigne fondled his cat; 
Cardinal Richlieu, in jumping and leaping. Grumm informs us that tii« 
Chevalier de Boufflers would crow like a cock, and bray like an ass ; m 
both of which he excelled, not metaphorically but literally. 
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EARLY GERMAN DRINKING CUD, 

The above, taken from the Londesborou^h collection, li a good 
example of the German drinking cups of fanciful shape, which were so 
much in fashion in that country in the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies, The specimen before us is of silver, and dated 1619. The miil 
and scroll ornament on the cup are gilt. It was held in the hand to bo 
Slled, and could not be set down until emptied ; the drinker, blowing 
through the tube into the mill, set the sails in motion, and reverted the 
•up on the table. 
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THE KINa’s STONE. 

Kingston-on-Thames is among the oldest of English towns ; and is said 
to have been *Hhe metropolis of the Anglo-Saxon kings certainly it 
was a famous place when the Romans found and conquered the Britons in 
this locality : there are indeed arguments for belieTing that the “ ford ” 
which Caesar crossed was here, and not at Walton ; and indications of 
barrows, fosses, and ramparts of Roman origin, are to be found in many 
places in the neighbourhood. It is more than probable that a bridge was 
constructed by the Romans here, and that a fortress was erected for its 



protection. The Saxons followed in due course, and here they had many 
contests with their enemies the Danes ; but A.D. 838, Egbert convened at 
Kingston an assembly of ecclesiastics and nobles in council, and here, un- 
doubtedly, many of tne Saxon kings were crowned : “ The townish men,’’ 
says Leland, “ have certen knowledge that a few kinges were crounid 
afore the Conqueste.” Its first charter was from King John, and many 
succeeding sovereigns accorded to it various grants and immunities. 
During the war between Charles I, and the Parliament, Kingston was 
the scene of several “ fights,” being always on the side of the king. The 
town is now populous and flourishmg, although without manufactures of 
any kind. J&ioe the establishment of a railway, villa residences hava 
largely increased in the neighbourhood ; and the two suburbs, Surbiton 
ana Norbiton, are pretty and densely-crowded villages of good houses* 
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The church has suffered much from mutilation and restoration ; H i« a 
spacious structure, and was erected about the middle of the fourteenth 
century, on the site of on earlier edifice. Amongst the monuments is a 
fine brass, to a civilian and his wife, of the year 1437. Of existing 
antiquities there are but few : county historians, however, point out the 
sites of the ancient Saxon palace, ** the castle,” the Jews’ quarter, and 
the Roman town, Tamesa; and the game of foot-ball,” it is said, is 
still practised by the inhabitants on Shrove Tuesday, in commemoration 
of the feats of their ancestors, by whom the head of a king- assassin was 
** kicked ” about the town. But perhaps the most interesting object now 
to be found in Kingston is ** The King’s Stone.” It had long remained 
neglected, though not unknown, among disregarded heaps of debris in 
‘‘the new court-yard,” when it occurred to some zealous and intelligent 
antiquaries that so venerable a relic of remote ages was entitled to some 
show of respect. It was consequently removed from its degraded posi- 
tion, planted in the centre of the town, and enclosed by a “ suitable” iron 
railing. It is now, therefore, duly and properly honoured, as may be 
seen by the preceding engraving. 

thance at will. 

Colonel Townsend possessed the remarkable faculty of throwing him- 
self into a trance at pleasure. The heart ceased apparently to throb 
at his bidding, respiration soemed at an end, his whole frame assumed 
the icy chill and rigidity of death; while his face became colourless 
and shrunk, and his eye fixed, glazed, and ghastly. His mind itself 
ceased to manifest itself, for daring the trance it was as utterly devoid 
of consciousness as his body of animation. In this state ho would 
remain for hours, when these singular phenomena wore away, and he 
returned to his usual condition. Medical annals furnish no parallel to 
this extraordinary case. Considered whether in a physiological or 
metaphysical point of view, it is equally astonishing ana inexplicable. 

DESTRUCTIVE FORCE OF RATS. 

The amount of destructive force possessed by rats cannot be better 
exemplified than in the report given to the French Government, relating 
to the removal of the horse slaughter-houses, situated at Montfaucon, to 
a greater distance from Paris ; one great objection being the disastrous 
consequences which might accrue to the inhabitants of the neighbour- 
hood, if these voracious creatures were suddenly deprived of their 
usual sustenance. It is well known that the mischief wnich they occa- 
sion is not confined to what they cat ; but they undermine nouses, 
burrow through dams, destroy drains, and commit incalculable havoc in 
eveiT place and in everything. 

The report states, tnat the carcases of horses killed one day, and 
amounting to thirty-five, would be found the next morning with the 
bones picked clean. A person of the name of Dusaussois, belonging to 
the establishment, made this experiment. A part of his yard was 
enclosed by solid walls, at the foot of which, several holes were made for 
the entranoe and exit of the rats. Into this enclosure he put the bodies 
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of thi'oe horses, and in the middle of the night he stopped np all the 
holes as quietly as he could ; he then summoned several of his workmen, 
and each, armed with a torch and a stick, entered tho yard, and care- 
fully closed the door. They then commenced a general massacre ; in 
doing which, it was not necessary to take aim, for wherever the blow 
fell it was sure to knock over a rat, none being allowed to escape by 
climbing over the walls. This experiment was repeated at intervals of * 
few days, and at the end of a month, 16,050 rats had beeiT destroyed. 
In one night they killed 2,650 ; and yet this cannot give an entirely 
adequate idea of their number, for the yard in question did not cover 
more than a twentieth part of the space allotted to killing horses. The 
rats in this place have made burrows for themselves, like catacombs ; 
and so great is their number, that they have not found room close by 
the slaughter-houses. They have gone farther ; and the paths to and 
from their dwellings may be traced across the neighbouring helds. 

OKDEAL OF THE CHOSS. 

When a person accused of any crime had declared his innocence upon 
oath, and appealed to the cross for its judgment in his favour, he was 
brought into the church before the altar. The priest previously prepared 
two sticks exactly like one another, upon one of which was carved a 
figure of the cross, They were both wrapped up, with great care and 
many ceremonies, in a quantity of fine wool, and laid upon the altar, or 
on the relics of the saints. A solemn prayer was then offered up to 
God, that ho would be pleased to discover, by the judgment of his holy 
cross, whether the accused person were innocent or guilty. A priest 
then approached the idtar, and took up one of the sticks, and the assist- 
ants unswathed it reverently. If it was marked with tho cross, the 
accused person was innocent ; if unmarked, he was guilty. It would be 
unjust to assert, that the judgments just delivered were in all cases 
erroneous; and it would he absurd to believe tliat they were left alto- 
gether to chance. IMany true judgments were doubtless given, and, in 
all probability, most conscientiously ; for wo cannot but believe that the 
priests endeavoured beforehand to convince themselves by strict inquiry 
and a strict examination of the circumstances, whether the appellaut 
were innocent or guilty , and that they took up the crossed or uncrossed 
stick accordingly. Although, to lul other observers, the sticks, os 
enfolded in the wool, might appear exactly similar, those who enwrapped 
them could, without any diffculty, distinguish the one from the other. 

KING JOHN AND POPE INNOCENT, 

TVlien Cardinal Langton was made Archbishop of Canterbury, by the 
intrigues of the Pope, whoso creature he was, in despite of Kirig John, 
to appease the latter, his Holiness presented him with four gold rings, 

with precious stones, and enhanced the value of tho gift (mark tlmt 
iewellersl) by informing him of the many mysteries implied in it. He 
begged of him (John) to consider seriously the form of the rings, their 
number, their matter, and their colour. Their form, he said, being 
nnuid, shadowed out eternity, which had neither beginning nor end 
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and he aught thenee to leam the duty of aspiring from earthly objeoti 
to heavenly, firom tilings temporal to things eternal. The numhera four, 
being a square, denoted steadiness of mind, not to he subverted cither 
by prosperity or adversity, fixed for ever in the basis of the four cardinal 
virtues. Qold^ which is "the matter, being the most precious of metals, 
signified wisdom, which is the most precious of all accomplishments, and 
justly preferred by Solomon to riches, power, and all exterior attain- 
ments. The blue colour of the sapphire represented faith ; the verdure 
of the emerald hope ; the riohiiess of the ruby charity ; and the 
BplendouT of the topaz good works. 

deutd’s SEAT. 

The singular pile of stones which have sketched here is popularly 
called the Druid’s Judgment Seat,” and stands near the \Tllage of 

Killiney, not far from Drogheda, 
near the Martello Tower. It was 
formerly enclosed within a circle of 
great stones and a ditch. The 
fonner has been destroyed, and the 
latter so altered that little of its 
ancient character remains. The 
“ Seat ” is composed of large, rough, 
granite blocks, and if really of the 
period to wliich tradition refiTs it, 
an unusual degree of care must have 
been exercised for its preservation. 
The following are its measurements: 
lireadth, at the base, eleven feet and 
a half ; depth of the scat, one foot 
nine inches ; extreme height, seven 
feet. 



BOOTS AN OBJKCT OF HONOUR. 

Among the Chinese no relics are more valuable than the hoots wliich 
have been worn by an upright magistrate. In Davis’s interesting descrip- 
tion of the empire of China, we are informed, that whenever a judge of 
unusual integrity resigns his situation, the people all congregate to do 
him honour. If he leaves the city where he has presided, the crowd 
accompany him from his residence to the gates, where his boots are 
drawn off with great ceremony, to bo preserv^cd in the hall of justice. 
Their place is imraediatcly supplied by a new pair, which, in their turn, 
are drawn off to make room for others before he has worn them five 
minutes, it being considered sufficient to consecrate them that be should 
have merely drawn them on. 

FAINT LAWRENCE. 

In the south aisle of the church at Tux ford, beneath a fiowery 
ia a very rude relief of St. Lawrence placed on the griffiron. By him is 
a fellow with a pair of bellows, blo%ving the fire, and the executioner 
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going to turn him. The zealous Fox, in his Martyrolog^,” has this 
TSiy tLoi^ht, and makes the martyr say, in the midst of his suderings, 
'iiiis si^fe is now roasted ; turn me, 0 t^ont dear.** 

PARIS GARDEN AT BLACKFRIABS. 

The Blackfriar’s Road now passes over the site of Paris Garden where, 
in the sixteenth century, bear and bull-baiting rejoiced the citizens, the 
gala days being usually Sundays, Our cut is copied from the rare wood- 
cut map in the time of Henry VIII,, in the library at GuildhaU, and 
exhibits in the foreground the kennels for the dogs, and the tanks in 
which they were washed. A graphic description of the place has been 
left by Paul Heiitzner, a German, who visited it in 1598. He says it 



was “built” in the form of a theatre, for the baiting of bulls and bears: 
they are fastened behind, and then worried by great English bull-dogs ; 
but not without great risk to the dogs, from the horns of the one and the 
teeth of the other ; and it sometimes happens they are killed upon the 
spot : fresh ones are immediately supplied in the place of those that are 
wounded or tired. To this entertainment there often follows that of 
whipping a blinded bear, which is performed by five or six men, 
standing circularly with whips, which they exercise upon birn without 
any mercy, sis he cannot escape from them because of his chain. He 
defends himself with all his force and skill, throwing down all who come 
within his reach, and are not active enough to get out of it, and tearing 
the whips out of their hands, and breaking them. At these spectacles, 
and everywhere else, the English are constantly smoking tobacco. 
Fruits, such as apples, pears, and nuts, according to the season, are 
carried about to be sold, as well as ale and wine.** 

CANVASS OF AN INSTJRANOE AGENT. 

!i^e Manchester agent of an Insurance Company, gives 
•nrioos results of a personal canvass at 1,349 houses, in seventy 
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in the district of Hulme and Charlton, chiefly rentals from £12 to £21 
per annum. The inquiry showed that there were 29 insured ; 8 persoxui 
too old ; 11 who never heard of life assurances, and who were anxious to 
have it explained to them ; 471 who had heard of it, but did not under- 
stand it; 419 who were disinclined to assure; 19 favourable, if their 
surplus incomes were not otherwise invested ; 89 persons who had it 
unaer consideration, with a view to assure, as soon as their arrangements 
were completed, and who appointed times for the agent to call again ; 
21 refused the circulars, or to allow an explanation; 175 doors not an- 
swered ; 102 houses empty ; 3 had sufficient jiroperty not to require it; 
1 favourable, but afraid of litigation; 1 preferred the saving’s bank; 
1 used abusive language ; 2 would trust their families to provide for 
themselves ; and 1 had l>een rejected by an office, although he never was 
unwell, and was consequently afraid to try again, although very anxious. 

TEKBA-COTTA WBITINaS. 

The Assyrians, unlike any other nation of antiquity, employed pottery 
for the same objects, and to the same extent as papyrus was used in 
Eg\'pt. Thus bulletins recording the king’s victories, and even the 
annals of his reign, were published on terra-cotta cylinders, shaped like 
a rolling-pin, and usually hollow, and on hollow hexagonal prisms. 
These are of a remarkably fine material, sometimes unpolished or un- 
glazed, and at others covered with a vitreous siliceous glaze, or white 
coating. On the cylinders the inscriptions are engraved lengthwise ; on 
the prisms they are in compartments on each face. Each wedge is about 
one-eighth of an inch long, and the complicity with which the charac- 
ters (a cuneiform wTiting-hond) are arranged is wonderful, and renders 
them extreiAely difficult for a tyro to read. Those hitherto published 
or known, contain the annals of the reign of Sennacherib, and the precis 
of the reign of another king. 

There are the Shergat cylinder, containing the Historv' of Tiglath 
Pileser ; a cylinder of Sargon ; Sennacherib’s cylinders ; Esarhaddon’a 
cylinder. 

Sales of land and other title-deeds were also incised on pieces of this 
polished terra-cotta, and, in order to prevent any enlargement of the 
Qocument, a cylinder was run round the edges, leaving its impression in 
relief; or if the names of witnesses were affixed, each impress^ his oval 
seal on the wet torra-ootta, which was then carefully baked in the kilp^ 
The celebrated cylinders of camelian, chalcedony, and other suhstano<w, 
were in fact the official or private seals by which the integrity of these 
documents was attested. These title-deeds are portable documents of 
four or five inches square, convex on each side, and occasionally also at 
the edges. Their effiour varies, being a bright polished brown, a pale 
yellow, and a very dark tint, almost block. The paste of which they 
are made is remarkably fine and compact. The manner in which the 
characters were impressed on the terra-cotta barrels and cylinders is not 
known ; those on the bricks .used for building were apparently stamped 
from a mould, but those on the deeds and hooks were separately incised, 

I a pxismatio stioki or rod, or, as others have coujeotaredf 
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with the edge of a square rod of metal. In some instances, where thi* 
substance was tised for taking accounts, it seems just possible that the 
moist clay, rolled up like paste, may have been unrolled and incised 
with rods. The characters are often so beautifully and delicately made, 
that it must have required a finely constructed tool to produce them. 

Some small fragments of a fine reddish-grey terra-cotta which have 
been found among the ruins, appear to contain calculations or inven- 
tories, whilst others are perhaps syllabaries or vocabularies, to-guide the 
Assyrian readers of these diilicuit inscriptions. A large chamber, or 
library, of these arcliives, comi)rising histories, deeds, almanacks, and 
spelling-books, v\as found in the palace of Sennacherib at Koujuinjik. 
It is supposed that altogether about 20,000 of these clay tablets or 
ancient books of the Assyrians, containing the literatui-e of \he country, 
have been discovered. Some of the finer specimens arc covei'ed with a 
pale straw- covered engobc, over which has been thrown a glaze. Some 
noroscopes have been already found on stone, and careful examination 
lias now detected tlie records of some astronomer royal of Babylon or 
Nineveh inscribed on a brick. Thus, while the paper and parchment 
learning of the B}-zaiitine and Alexandiian schools has almost dis- 
appeared after a few centuries, the granite pages of Bgyi^t, and the clay 
leaves of Assyria, have escaped the ravages of time and the fury of 
barbarism. 

in Egjq)t some receipts and letters have been discovered written on 
fragments of tile, and on the fine porcelain of the Chinese are often 
Ibnud extracts of biogi'a])hical works, snatches of poetr}% and even 
whole poems ; hut the idea of issuing journals, title-deeds, inventories, 
histories, prayers, and poems, not from the press, but from the kiln, is 
startling in the nineteenth century. 

WONDEEFUL FOKMATION OF THE ETE IN INSECTS. 

I The perfection which is bestowed on the organs of sense in insects, 
I especially when we consider their minuteness, is calculated to fill us with 
f adoring admiration of the skill of “the Great Workmaster.^^ Take an 
I example from the eyes^ which are of several kinds, evidently designed 
for distinct modes of vision, of which we, who have but one sort of eyes, 
can form no adequate notion. The bee and many other insects have oh 
the crown of the head a number, usually three, of simple glassy eyes, 
set like “bull’s-eyes” in a ship’s deck ; and besides these a great com- 
pound eye on eacn side, consisting of a multitude of lenses aggregated 
^ together upon the same optic neiv’e. The *uicroscope reveals to us that 
the compound eye of an ant contains fifty itrAses ; that of a fly, four 
thousana ; that of a dragon-fly, twelve thousand ; that of a butterfly, 
seventeen thousand ; and that of a species of Mor della (a kind of beetle), 
the amazing number of twcnty-fiv<’ ‘^ousand. Every one of these regU’ 
lax, polished, and many-sided leu^j^ is tlie external surface of a distinct 
eye, furnished with its own iris sisii. pupil, and a perfect nervous appa^ 
ratus. It will thus be seen that each nexagonal facet forms a trans* 
p^nt homy lens, immediately behind which is a layer of pigment 
d iminifiblii g to a point in the centre, where it forms a pnpu; that 
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behind this a lon^ six-sidad prism, answorin^sj to the orystalliae and 
vitreous humours m the human eye, extends, diminishing to its lower 
extremity, where it rests upon the retina, or net- work expansion of the 
optic nerve. Some of the minuter details of this exquisite organisation 
are still matters of conflicting opinion ; but these we omit, as our pur- 
pose is rather to convey to our readers a general idea of the structure of 
this complex or^n of vision. “This also oometh forth from the Lord 
of Hosts, which is wonderful in counsel and excellent in working.” 

FriiST COIN WITH dkitannia on it. 

In process of clearing aw ay the. foundations of Old London Bridge 
many antiquities were discovered ; it had been the great highway over 
the Thames from the Roman era, and numerous relics were obtained, 
varying in date from that period to our own. Wo here engrave such 
specimens of Roman coins that w’erc found as belong t<^ the Britannic 
•eries. The large central coin is one struck by Hadrian, and remarkable 



for the figure ot Britannia, r.ne first time impersonated ns an armed female 
seated (»n a r<jck. It is the prototj'pe of the more modern Britannia, 
reintroduced by Charles II., and which still appears on our copper money. 
The smaller coins are such as were struck, during the nugii of Comstan- 
tine the Great, in the City of lA>ndon, and are marked with the letters 
P. LON., for “ Pfccunia Londinensis,” money of London. 

EXTRAOKDINART FOIIW-VTION OF THE TWIN-WOlllT. 

An extraordinary creature was discovered by Dr. Nordman, infesting 
the gills of one of our commonest river fishes — Vyprinus hrama — and to 
which he gave the apjiropriatc apj>ellation of the Twin- worm {Diplozocn 
paradozum). It is not more tliau one-fourth of an inch in length, but 
consists of two bodies, precisely resembling each other, united by a cen- 
tral band, exactly in tlie manner of ibe Siamese youths, whose exhibition 
excited so much attention in Englaid and America a few years ago. 
We might have supposed that, like the human monstrosity in (juestion, 
the Twin-worm was formed by the accidental union of two individuals, 
if abundant observation had not proved that this is the common mode oi 
life belonging to the species. 

Lach portion of the animal is complete in all its organs and economy ; 
possessing its own sets of suckers, its own mouth, its own digestive canal, 
wita its tree-like ramifications, its own perfect generative tystem, and 
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own elaborate series of vascular canals, — every organ or set of organa 
In the one-half finding its exact connternart in the otner. 

It scarcely detracts from the marvelloiis character assumed by this 

Twin-worm,” that, according to recent observations, the two halves 
have already enjoyed a phase of existence as distinct individuals. The 
organic union, or ‘^fusion” of two such indi\dduals, is necessary to the 
development of the generative systetn, vhich, up tc that event, is want- 
ing in each constituent half. 



MILL AT USSOY. 

The above picturesque sketch represents the “ busy niiU ” at Lissoy, 
better known as Sweet Auburn — loveliest village of the plain” — the 
acene of Goldsmith’s beautiful poem of the “ Deserted Tillage.” Lissoy, 
about six miles from Athlone, stands on the summit of a hul at the base 
of which is the mill that forms the subject of our sketch. The wheel is 
still turned by the water of a small rivulet, converted, now and then, by 
rains, into a sufficient stream. The mill is a mere countiy cott^e, used 
for grinding the corn of the neighboui'ing peasantry, and retains many 
tokens of age. Parts of the machinei*y are, no doubt, above a century old, 
tnd are probably the very same that left their impress on the poet’s memory^ 
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A CASTLB BUILT FOR A GROAT. 

The castle of Monkstown, near Cork, is reported by popular traditioa 
to have been built in 1 636, at the cost of ont^ a px)ut. To explain the 
enigma, the following story is told : — Anastatia Goohl, who hod become 
the wife of John Archdekcn, determined, while her husband was 
abroad, serving in the army of Philip of Spain, to give him evidence of 
her thrift on his return, by surprising him with a noble residence which 
he might call his own. Her plan was to supply the workmen with pro- 
visions and other articles th(T required, for wdiich she charged the 
ordinary price ; but, as she had made lier purchases wliolesale, upon 
balancing her accounts, it appeared that the retail profit had paid all 
the expenses of the stnicturo except fouq)once ! The Archdekens were 
an Anglo-Irish family, who ^Regenerating became “ Hibernices quam 
Hiberniort's” — more Irish than the Irish themselves — and assumed the 
name of Mac Odo, or Cody. The}' “forfeited,” in 1688, having followed 
the fortunes of James II. 

BATTLE OF WATEB-SXAKES. 

The following story is narrai^'d by Mr. St. John, in bis “ Letters of on 
American Farmer.” After describing the size and strength of some 
hemp-plants, around which a wild vine liad formed natural arbours, ho 
thus procee<ls : — “ As I was one day sitting, solitary and pensive, in this 
primitive arbour, my attention was engaged by a strange sort of rustling 
noise at some paces distance. I looked all around without distinguishing 
anything, until I climbed up one of my groat hcmn-stalks ; when, to my 
astonishment, I beheld two snakes of a considerable lengtii, the one pur- 
suing the other with great celerity through a hemp-stubble held. The 
aggressor was of the black kind, six feet long ; tlio fugitive w;^ a water 
snake, nearly of e(pial dimensions. They soon mot, and in the fury of 
their first encounter, appoai'cd in an instant firmly twisk'd together ; 
and whilst their united bails beat the ground, they mutually tried, with 
open jaws, to lacerate each other. What a fell aspect did they present I 
Their heads were compressed to a very smaii size ; tlu ir eyes flashed hro ; 
but, after this conflict had laskd about five minutes, the second found 
means to disengage its(df from the first, and hurried towards th(.‘ ditch. Its 
antagonist instantly assumed a now posture, ami, half-cr(-oping,half-ercot, 
with a majestic mien, overtook and attacked the other again, which placed 
itself in a similar attitude, and prepared to resist. The scoae waanneom- 
mon and beautiful ; for, thus opposed, they fought with their jaws, 
biting each other with the utmost rage ; but, notwithstanding this 
appearance of mutual courage and fur}% the water snake still seemed 
desirous of retreating towards the ditch, its natural element. This was 
no sooner perceived by the kccn-eycd black one, than, twisting its tail 
twice round a stalk of hemp, and seizing its adversary by the throat, 
not by means of its jaws, but by twisting its own nook twice round that 
of the water snake, he nulled it back from the ditch. To prevent a 
defeat, the latter took hola likewise of a stalk on the bank, ana, by the 
acquisition of that point of resistance, became a match for his fierce 
antagonist Strange was this to behold ; two great snakes strongly 
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•dhcnBg to the ground, mutually fastened together by means of the 
writhings which lashed them to each other, and stretched at their full 
length ; they pulled, but pulled in vain ; and in the moments of greatest 
oxertion, that part of their bodies which was entwined seemed extremely 
fimall, while the rest appeared inflated, and now and then convulsed 
with strong undulations rapidly following each other. Their eyes 
appeared on Are, and ready to start out of their heads. At one time the 
conflict seemed decided ; the water snake bent itself into great folds, 
and by that operation rendered the other more than commonly out- 
stretched ; the next minute the new struggles of the black one gained an 
unexj)ected Buperiority ; it acquired two great folds likewise, which 
neocBsarily extended the body of its adversary in proportion as it had 
contractea its own. These efibrts were alternate; victory seemed 
doubtful, inclining sometimes to one side, sometimes to tlie other, until 
at lost the stalk to which the black snake was fastened suddenly gave 
way, and, in consequence of this accident, they both plunged into the 
ditch. The water did not extinguish their vindictive rage, for by their 
agitations I could still trace, though I could not distinguish, their 
attacks. They soon reappeared on the surface, twisted together, as in 
their flrst onset; but the black snake seemed to retain its wonted 
superiority, for its head was exactl}" fixed above that of the other, w^bicli 
it incessantly pressed down under the water, until its op|>onent was 
stifled, and sant. The victor no sooner perceived its enemy incapable of 
further resistance, than, abandoning it to the current, it returned to the 
shore and disappeared.” 

FATES OF THE FAMILIES OF EXGLlSH POETS. 

It is impossible to contemplate the early death of B3'rou’8 only child 
without reflecting sadlv on tlie fates of other females of our gi*catest 
poets. ShaJkspeare and Milton, each died without a son, but both left 
daughters, ana both names are now extinct. Shakspeare^s was soon so, 
Addison liad an only child — a daughter, a girl of some five or six years 
at her father’s death. She died, unmarried, at the age of eighty or more. 
Farquhar left two girls, dependant on the fricndsliip of his friend 
Wilkes, the actor, wdio stood nobly by them while he lived. They had 
a small pension from the Government*, and having long out-lived their 
father, and seen his reputation unalterably established, both died un- 
married. The son and daugliter of Coleridge both died childless. The 
two sons of Sir Walter Scott died without children — one of two daughters 
died unmarried, and the Scotts of Abbotsford and Wavcrlev are now 
represented by the cliildren of a daughttm. How little could Scott fore- 
see the sudden failure of male issue ? The poet of the Fairie Queen” 
lost a child when very young by fire, when tne rebels burned his house 
in Ireland. Some of tfie poets had sons and no daughters. Thus we 
read of Chaucer’s son, — of Diyden’s sons, — of the sons of Bums, — of 
Allan Ramsey’s son, — of Dr. Young’s son, — of Campbell’s son, — of 
Moore’s son, — and of {Shelley’s son. Ben Johnson survived all his chil- 
dren. Some, and those amongst the greatest, died unmarried — ^Butlet^ 
Cowley, Congreve, Otway, Prior, Pope, Gay, Thompson, Cowper, Aim- 
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side, Shenstone, Collins, Gray, Ooldsmitli, and Rogers, who lately died. 
Some were unfortunate in their sons in a sadder way than death could 
make them. Lady Lovelace has left three children — ^two sons and a 
-laughter. Her mother is still alive to see, perhaps, with a softened 
spirit, the shade of the father beside the early grave of his only child. 
Ada’s looks, in her later years— years of suffering, borne with gentle and 
womanly fortitude — have been happily caught by Mr. Henry Phillips, 
whose father’s pencil has preserved to us the best likeness of Ada’s father. 

JRFFESY HTTDSON, THE HWAEF OF THE COUET OF CHAHLES I. 

The celebrated dwarf of whom we here give a sketch, was bom at Oak- 
ham in Rutlandshire in 1619, and about the age of seven or eight, being 

then but eighteen inches high, was 
retained in the service of the Duke 
of Buckingham, who resided at Bur- 
leigh-on-the-Hill. Soon after the 
marriage of Charles I., the king and 
queen being entertained at Burleigh, 
little Jeifery was served up at table 
in a cold pie, and presented by the 
duchess to the cjueeu, who kept him 
as her dwarf. 1 rom seven years of 
age till thirty he shot up to tliree feet 
nine inches, and there fixed. Jeffery 
became a considerable part of the en- 
tertainment of the court. Sir Wil- 
liam Davcnant wrote a poem on a 
battle between Jeffery and a turkey 
cock, and in 1G38 was published a 
very small book, called a “ JS ew Year’s 
Gift,” presented at court by the 
Lady Parvula to the Lord Minimus 
f commonly called Little Jeffery) her 
Mmesty’s servant, &c. &c., written oy Microphilas, with a little print of 
Jeffery prefixed. Before this period Jeffery was employed on a nego- 
tiation of great importance ; he was sent to France to fetch a midwife 
for the queen ; and on his return with this gentlewoman and her 
majesty’s dancing -master, and many rich presents to the queen from her 
mother, Mary de Medicis, he was taken by the Dunkirkers. This was 
in 1630. Besides the presents he was bringing for the queen, he lost 
to the value of £2,500 that he liad received in France on his own ac- 
count from the queen-mother and ladies of that court. 

Jeffery thus made of consequence, grew to think himself really so. 
He had borne with little temper the teasing of the courtiers and do- 
mestics, and had many squabbles with the king’s gigantic iiorter. At 
last, being provoked by Mr. Crofts, a young gentleman or family, a 
challenge ensued ; and Mr. Crofts coming to the rendevous armed only 
with a squirt, the little creature was so enraged that a real duel ensued ; 
fuiid the appointment being on horseback, with pistols, to put them moft 
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oxL a lev^ Jeffery, with the funt fire, shot his antagonist dead on the 
spot. This happened in France, whither he had attended his royal 
mistress in the troubles. 

He was again taken prisoner by a Turkish rover, and sold into Bar- 
bary. He probably did not long remain in slavery ; for at the be^^inning 
of the civil war, he was made a captain in the royal army, and m 1644 
attended the queen to France, where he remained till the restoration. 

At last, upon suspicion of his being privy to the Popish Plot, he was 
taken up in 1682 and confined in the Gate-house, Westminster, where 
he ended his life in the sixty-third year of his age. 



circrRcu at kewtox, hielakb. 

The ancient door- way, of whioh, on account of its singular beauty, we 
give a sketch, belongs to the church which was built by the first of the 
Montgomeries at Newtown in Ireland. Though the church is a fine and 
beautiful example of architecture, no attempt whatever has been made 
to preserve it from sinking into min. The Montgomeries, ancient lords 
of Qiis district, were the descendants of that Montgomery who accidentally 
killed Henry II., of France, at a tournament. Some years after the sad 
event, which was confessedly a mischance, he was taken by Catherine of 
Medioii, put to the torture and bel leaded ; with the additional penalty of 
haviixg his children degraded to villeinnage ; on his way to exeoutaoii| ki 
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pronounced this noble and memorable sentence, in reference to the pnniih- 
ment inflicted on his children, ** If they have not the virtue to ridse 
themselves again, I consent to their degradation.’’ 

INTERESTING CALCtTLATION. 

Some years ago, an eminent zoologist jp.ve the following table as his 
estimate of tlie probable number of existing species of animals, deduced 
from facts and principles then known. Later discoveries tend to increase 
rather than to aiminisli the estimate. 


Quadrupeds . . , 1,200 Worms .... 2,500 

Birds 6,800 Badiata .... 1,000 

Eoptiles . • . . 1,500 Polvpcs, &c. . . . 1,560 

Fishes 8,000 Testacea .... 4,500 

Insects .... 550,000 Naked Testacea • • 600 


making an aggregate of 577,600 species. 

VITALITY OF SUPERSTITION. 

In the Annual Itegister” for 1760, an instance of the belief in 
witchcraft is related, wliieh show's how superstition lingers. A dispute 
arose in the little village of Glen, in Leieestersbire, between two old 
women, each of whom vehemently accused the other of witchcraft. The 
quarrel at last ran so high that a challenge ensued, and tlicy both agreed 
to be tried by the ordeal of swimming. They accordingly stripped to 
their shifts — procured some men, who tied their thumbs and great toes 
together, cross-wise, and theu, with a cart-rope about their middle, 
sufltTcd themselves to be throwm into a pool of water. One of them sank 
immediately, but the other continued struggling a sliort time upon the 
surface of the w'ater, which the mob deeming an infallilile sign of her 
guilt, pulled her out, and insisted that she should immediately impeacli 
all her accomplices in the craft. She accordingly told them that, m the 
neighbouring village of Burton, there were sev eral old w^omen “ as much 
witches as she was.” Happily for her, this negative information was 
deemed sufficient, and a student in astrology, or w'hite-witch,” coining 
up at the time, the mob, by his direction, procee ded forthwith to Burton 
in search of all the delinquents. After a little eonsultiitiou on their 
arrival, they went to the old w'oraan’s house on whom they had fixed 
the strongest suspicion. The poor old creature on their approach looked 
the outer door, and from the window of an upstairs room -asked what 
they wanted. Tliey informed her that she was charged with being 
guilty of witchcraft, and that they w’cre come to duck her ; remonstrating 
with her at the same time upon the necessity of submission to the ordeal, 
that, if she were innocent, all the world might know it. Upon her per- 
sisting in a positive refusal to come down, they broke open the door and 
oarri^ her out by force, to a deem gravel-pit full of water. They tied 
her thumbs and toes together and threw her into the water, where* they 
kept her for several minutes, drawing her out and in two or three times 
by the rope round her middle. Not being able to satisfy themselves 
whether she were a witch or no, they at last let her go or more properly 
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speakiug, they left her on the bank to walk home by herself, if she ever 
recovered. Next day they tried the same experiment upon another 
woman, and afterwards upon a third ; but fortunately, neither of the 
victims lost her life from this brutality. Many of the ringleaders in the 
outrage were apprehended during the week, and tried before the justices 
at quarter-sessions. Two of them were sentenced to stand in the pillory 
and to be imprisoned for a month ; and as many as twenty more were 
fined in small sums for the assault, and bound over to keep the peace for 
a twelvemonth. _ 

flilALL FEET OP THE CHINESE LADIES. 

The compression of ladies^ feet to less than half their natural size is 
not to be regarded as a mark, or as a consequence, of the inferiority of 
the sex ; it is merely a mark of gentility. Various accounts are given ot 
the origin of this custom. One is, that an emperor was jealous of his 
wife, and to pi event her from gadding abroad, put her feet in iron stocks. 
Another is, that a certain empress, Tan-ke (n.c. 1100), was born with 
club-feet, and that she caused the cmx)eror to issue an edict, adopting 
her foot as the model of beauty, and requiring the compressing of female 
infants’ feet so as to conform to the imperial standard. While a third 
account is, that the Emperor Lc-yuh (a.d. 961) was amusing himself one 
day in his palace, when the thoimht occurred to him that he might im- 
prove the appearance of the feet of a favourite concubine. He caused her 
lect to bo so bent as to raise the instep into an arch, to resemble the new 
moon. The figure was much admired by the courtiers, who soon began 
to introduce it into their families. It is said that another emperor, two 
hundred years later, placed a stamp of the lotus-flowed (water-lily) on 
the sole of the small shoe of his favorite concubine, so thtt at every step 
she took she left on the ground the print of the flower ; hence girls with 
small feet are complimented at the present day as the golden lilies.” 
Tlie operation of bandaging and compressing the feet is very painful ; 
children cry very much under it. Mortification of the feet has been 
kno'svn to result from the cruel practice. Custom, however, imposes it as 
a necessary attraction in a woman. An old gentleman at Canton, being 
asked the reason why he had bandaged his daughter’s feet, replied, that 
if she had large feet slio could not make a good marriage. 

WONDEEFITL CONSTRUCTION OF THE SEA-URCHIN. 

Professor Forbes informs us that in a moderate- sized Urchin there are 
sixty-tw^o rows of pores in each of the ten avenues, and as there are 
three pairs of pores in each row’, the total number of pores is 3,720 ; but 
os each sucker occupies a pair of pores, the number of suckers is 1,860. 
He says, also, that there are above three hundred plates of one kind, and 
nearly as many of another, all dovetailing together with the greatest 
nicety and re^ilarity, bearing on their surfaces above 4,000 spines, each 
spine perfect m itself, and of a compHoated structure, and having a free 
movement in its socket. “ Truly, he adds, ‘‘the skill of the G^eat 
Arcliiteot of Nature is not less displayed in the oonstruotioii of a Sea- 
oichin than in the building up of a world ! ” 



ITOliT SCEPTEK OP lOTTIS Xlf. 

The aboye engraving representa an ivory sceptre, or Main de Justice, 
which was made at the early part of the sixteenth century for Louis 
XII., Xing of France* The three parts 1, 2, 3, screw together and form 
the sceptre. Fig. 4 is the hand on tne top of the sceptre, given on a larger 
scale, showing tne ring set with a small pearl, worn on ^e third finger. 
Fig. 5 is the inscription on the sceptre ; it is engraved in relievo upon 
ttoM of the convex deoorationsi and commanoes on the lowest < 
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TOilB OF CXCILIA METELLA, 

Of the tombs of Consular Rome nothing remains except perhaps the 
sarcophagus of Scipio ; and it is only on the eve of the Empire that we 
meet with the well-known one of Ca)cilia Metella, the wife of Crassns, 
which is not only the best specimen of a Roman tomb now remaining to 
us, but the oldest building of the imperial city of which we have an 
authentic date. It consists of a bold square basement about 100 ft* 
square, which was originally ornamented in some manner not now intel- 
ligible. From this rose a circular tower about 94 ft. in diameter, of 
very bold masoniy, surmounted by a brace of ox-skulls with wreaths 
joining them, and a well-profiled " comice ; 2 or 3 courses of masonry 
above this seem to have belonged to the original work ; and above this, 
almost certainly, in the or^nal design rose a conical roof, which ha* 
perished. The tower having been used as a fortress in the middle ages^ 
battlements have been added to supply the place of the roof, and it bos 
been otherwise disfigured, so as to detract much from its beauty os nnom 
seen. Still we have no tomb of the same importance so perfect, nor Gsm 
which enables us to connect the Homan tombs so nearly with tim 
Etmscan. The only addition in this instance is that of the 
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b«8emeat or podium, though eyen this was not unknown at a much 
oarlier period, as for instance in the tomb of Aruns, The exaggerated 
height of the circular base is also remarkable. Hero it rises to be a 
tower instead of a mere circular base of stones for the earthen cone oi 
the original sepulchre. The stone roof which probably surmounted the 
tower was a mere reproduction of the original earthen cone. 

rOGOXIAS. 

These vocal fish differ from the umbrinas in ha^dng their jaws tagged 
laterally with many, in place of carrying but one barbel at the 
symphysis. Sclnjcfi’ reports of them that they will assemble round the 
keel of a vessel at anchor, and serenade the crew ; and Mr. John 
White, lieutenant in the navy of the United States, in his voyage to 
the seas of China, relates to the same purpose, that being at the mouth 
of the river of Cambodia, the sldph comnany were “astonished hy 
some extraordinary sounds which were heard around the bottom of the 
vessel. They resembled,’’ he says, “ a mixture of the buss of the 
organ, the sound of bells, tlie guttural erics of a large frog, and the 
tones which imaginatiuu might attribute to an enormous harp ; one 
might have said tlie vess<‘l trembled with it. The noises increased, and 
formed a universal chorus over the entire length of the vessel 
and the two sides. In proportion as we went up the river the sounds 
diminished, and finally ceased altogether.” As the interpreter told 
Captain White, the ship had been followed by a “ troop of fish of an 
oval and flattened form,” they were most jt)robably pogoiiias. Hum- 
boldt met with a similar adventure in the SWth Sea, but without sus- 
[jeeting its caw-se. “On February 2()th, 1803, at seven r.M.. the wliole 
crew was asloi^ndcti by a very extraordinary noise, resembling drums 
beaten in the air : we at first attributed it to the breakers ; speedily it 
was beard all over the vessel, especially towards the l>oop, and was like 
the noise which tscajxfs from fluid in a state of ebullition ; we began to 
fear there might be some leak in the bottom. It was heard synchronously 
in all parts of the vessel, but finally, about nine r.M., ceased alto- 
geliier.” How these fish manage to in the deep, and by means of 
what organ they communicate the sound to the external air, is wholly 
unknown. Some suppose it to proceed from the swim-bladder ; but if 
that be the drum, what is the drumstick that beats upon it ? and 
ooshioned as it is in an obese envolojpe and without issue, the swim- 
bladder cannot be a bagpipe or wind instrument. 

CimrOUS ADVEKTIfyEMEXX. 

The following appeared in the public paj^rs of January 24th, 1737 

Whereas Frances, wife of the Eight Honourable the Lord Viscount 
Vane, has, for some months past, absented herself from her husband, 
and the reirt of her Mends : — 1 do her^y promise to any person or per- 
sons who shall discover where the said lady Vane is oouooalcd, to me, or 
to Francis Hawes, esq. her father, so that either of us may oomc to the 
apeeoh of her, the sum of £100, as a reward, to bo paid by me ou demand 
m my lodgings in Piocadilly. 1 do also promise the name of the peraottf 
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who ^hall make such disoovory, shall be concealed, if desired. Ajiy 
person concealing or lodging her after this advertisement, will be prose- 
cuted with the utmost rigour ; or, if her ladyship will return to me, she 
may de];)end upon being kindly received. She is about twenty-tw’o years 
of age, tall, well- shaped, has light-brown hair, is fair-complexioned, 
and has her upper teeth placed in an irregular manner. She had on, 
when she absented, a red damask French sacque, and was attended by a 
French woman, who speaks very bad English. _ Yane.” 

THE EYE OF THE CHAMELEON. 

A most extraordinary aspect is communicated to chameleons by the 
structure and movements of their eyes. In the first place, the head is 
enormous, and, being three-sided, wdth projecting points and angles, 
makes a sufficiently uncouth %dsage ; but the eyes wliich illuminate this 
notable bead-piece must, indeed, to borrow for the nonce the phraseology 
of Bamum, “be seen to be appreciated.’^ There is on each side an 
immense eye-ball, full and prominent, but covered with the common 
shagrccned skin of the head, except at the very entre, where there is a 
minute aperture, corresponding to the pui>il. These great punctured 
eye-balls roll about hither and thither, but with no symmetry. You 
cannot tell whether the creature is looking at you or not ; he "seems to 
be taking what may be called a general view of things — ^looking at 
nothing at particular, or rather, to save time, looking at several things 
at once. Perhaps both eyes are gazing upw^ards at your face ; a 1^ 
ouivers behind his head, "and in a moment one eye turns round towards 
tne object, while the other retains its upward gaze: presently a fly 
appears ; one eye rapidly and interestedly follows all its movements, 
while the other leisurely glances hither and thither, or remains steady. 
Accustomed os w e are to see in almost all animals the two eyes move m 
unison, this want of sympathy produces an efiect most singular and 
ludicrous. 

niTINQ FOB A WIFE. 

In many of the Greek islands, the diving for Sponge forms a consider- 
able port of the occupation of the inhabitants, as it has done from the 
most remote antiqui^. Ilasselquist says : — “ Himia is a little, and 
almost unknown island directly opposite lihodes. It is worth notice, on 
account of the singidor method the Greeks, inhabitants of the island, 
have to get their living. In the bottom of the sea the common Sponge 
is found in abundance, and more than in any other place in the Mediter- 
ranean. The inhabitants make it a trade to fish up this Spon^ by 
which they get a living far from contemptible, as their goods are uwaya 
wanted by the Turks, who use an incredible number of Sponges at their 
bathings and wushings. A girl in this island is not permitted by her 
relations to many before she has brought up a certain quantity of 
Sponges, and before she can give proof of her agility by taidng tnem 
fn» a certain depth.” In other istods the same custom prevailB,^ but 
witii reversed application, as in Nioarus, where the father of a marnam^ 
iMii danj^ter bestows hat on the best diver among her siKitora,~** H# 
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diftt Oftn stfty longest in the water, and gather the most Sponges, narrioi 
the maid.” 

K2TI0HT"8 COSTFSas OP THB XHIliTKERTH CENTFBT. 

The en^aving represents a knight’s costume of the year 1272, taken 
from the library of MSS. at Paris. It is that of a Count Hohenschwangen, 

of the family of Welf, and depicts the 
wearer in a long sleeveless, dark blue 
fforcoat, with his armorial device ; a white 
swan on a red field with a light red 
border. Under his coat he wears a cap^ 
a-piS suit of mail. The helmet is originaL 
very like the Greek, \^'ith the uirrea 
mantle as we see it in the seal of Richaid 
King of England, of the date of 1498. 
This helmet does not appear to be a tilt- 
ing helmet, which usually rests upon the 
shoulders ; but this kind of helmet would 
be fastened, like the vizor wnth the mailed 
hof'd, by an iron tliroat-brace, and a 
leather thong. Upon the covered helmet 
he wears the swan as a crest. The sword- 
hilt is of gold, the sheath black, the girdle 
white, the furred mantle is red, lined 
with white. 

Chivalry began in Em ope about A. n. 
912. From tho twelfth to the fifteenth 
ct'ntury it had considerable influenco iii 
rdiiiing tho manners of most of the 
nations of Europe. The knight swore to 
accomplish the duties of his profession as 
tlie chamnion of God and the ladies. He 
devoted nimself to speak the truth, to 
maintain the right, to protect the dis- 
tressed, to practise court<?sy, to fulfil 
obligations, and to vindicate in every 
perilous adventure his honour and cha- 
racter. Chivalry, which owed its origin 
to the feudal system, expired with it. 
The origin of the title of knight, as a 
military honour, is said to bo derived 
from tne sie^ of Troy, but this solely 
depends on a passage or two in Homer, and the point is disputed by 
•everal learned oommeutators. 

CFRIOFS 

Button, in his Life, tells iis of one of his ancestors, a trooi^p, who, 
seeing a young girl at the river-side, lading water into her pail, oast a 
large stone witn design to splash her ; but not being versed in directing 
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A itone so well as a buUei, he missed tiie water, and broke her head ; he 
ran off. Twelve years afterwards, he settled at Derby, courted a youn^ 
woman, and married her. In the course of their conversations he proved 
to be the very man who had oast the atone, and she the girl with the 
broken head. 

FUlinEBEAL JAB. 

The term ** funereal ” has been erroneously applied to all pottery founa 
in tombs, even where the utensils have no relation to funereal purpos^, 
but were probably in common use. There have been found, however, in 
Corsica vessels oi earthenware, which may strictly be called “ funereaL’^ 
Thoi^h the precise period of the fabrication of the funereal vessels 
found in Corsica is not ascertained, they must be considered of very 
ancient date. These vessels, when 
found entire, at first appear com- 
pletely closed up, ai*d no trace of 
loining can be discovered. But it 
has been ascertained that tliey are 
composed of two equal T)arts, the 
end of one fitting exactly into the 
other, and so well closed that the 
body, or at least the bones which 
they contain, appear to have been 
placed within them before they were 
naked upon the kiln, Diodorus 
Siculus, in speaking of the usages 
of the Balearic Isles, states that 
these ]>eo])le were in the habit of 
beating, with clubs, the bodies of 
the dead which, when thus ren- 
dered flexible, were deposited in ves- 
sels of earthenware. This practice 
of the Corsicans coincides singu- 
larly with that of the CoroaSos 
Indians, who iiiliabit a village on 
the Paraiba river, near Campos, in 
the Brazils. Tliey use large cartlien vessels, called ca 7 mwi's^ as funereal 
urns. ^ The bodies of their chiefs, reduced to mummies, aro placed in 
^em in a bent j>osture, decked with their ornaments and arms, and are 
then deposited at the foot of the large trees of the forest. 

ft The cut which we here give speaks for itself. It represents the funereal 
p containing the chief as described i the animal at his feet appe^urs ^9 
a panther or tiger cat. 

WRITING MATERIALS, 

T^e materials used for writing on have varied in different ages and 
nations. Among the Egyptians slices of limestone, leather, linen, and 
papyrus, especially the last, ivere uHiv<rsally employed. The Greeks 
used bronze and stone for public monuments, wax for memorandums 
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and papyrus for tlie ordinary transactions of life. The king^ ol Per- 
gamoB adopted parchment, and the other nations of the ancient world 
ehiehy dependea on a supply of the paper of Egypt. But the Assyrians 
and Babylonians employea for tlieir public arcnives, their astronomical 
computations, their religious dedications, tlieir historical annals, and 
even for title-deeds and bills of exchange, tablets, cylinders, and 
hexagonal prisms of terra-cotta. Two of tliese cylinders, still extant, 
contain the history of the campaign of Sennacherib against the kingdom 
of Judah; and two others, exhumed from the Birs Nimroud, give a 
detailed account of the dedication of the great temple by Nebuchadnezzar 
to the seven planets. To this indestructible mati rial, and to the happy 
idea of employing it in this manner, the present age is indebted for a 
detailed history of tlie Assyrian morjarehy ; whilst the decades of Livy, 
the plays of Menander and the lays of Anacreon, confided to a more 
jicrishable material, have either wholly or partly disapjieored amidst the 
wreck of empires. 

CUEIOUS DISPUTE AND APPHOPKIATE DECISION. 

Fuller, in his ‘ Holy State,’ p. 170, gives a very apposite story ; a poor 
man in Paris, being very hungry, went into a cook ^op, and staid there 
so long, (for the master was dishin g-up meat,) that his appetite being 
lessened by the steam, he proposed to go w ithout his meal ; the cook in- 
sisted upon payment all the same. At length, the altercation W’as agreed 
to be referr^^ to the fiist person that passed the door ; that person hap- 
pened to bo a notorious idiot. na\dng heard the complaint, he decreed 
that the poor man’s money should be placed between two empty dishes, 
and that the cook sliould be* recompensed with the jingling of his cash, 
as the other was with the fumes of tlie moat ; and this little anecdote is 
literally matter of fact, 

THE TEA-POT. 

No specimen of the ceramic art possesses greater variety of form than 
the tea-pot. On none has the inge nuity of tlie potter been more fully 
exercised, and it is worthy of remark, that the first sucoossful production 
of Bottcher in hard porcedain was a tea-pot. The so-called Elizabethan 
Ua-pots must be of a later date, for tea w as not know n in England until 
the time of Charles II ; but it is interesting to trace the gradual increase 
in the size of the tea-pot, from the diminutive productions of th*.* Elers, 
in the time of Oueen Anne and George I., when tea was sold in apothe- 
caries’ shops, to the capacious vt'ssel wdiich supplied Pr. Jolinsoii with 

the cup that cheers but not inebriates.” 

Mr. Croker, in his edition of Bosw'cll’s Life, mentions a tea-pot that 
belonged to Dr, Johnson which h»3id tw'o quails ; but this sinks into in- 
wgniticance compared with the s ^lior magnitude of that in the posses- 
sion of Mrs. Marry at, of Wimbled; * 1 *. jvdio purchased it at the sale of Mrs. 
Piozzi’s effects at Streatham. Tbi* fea-pot, which was the one generally 
used by Dr. Johnson, holds mor»'. than tnrcc quarts. It is of old Oriental 
porcelain, painted and gildt'd, aiui crom its capacity was w'eU suited to 
(ha taste of ocie whoso toa-keOk; uad no time to oool, who with tea 
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tolAOed the midnight ho^ir, and with tea welcomed the morn.’' George 
IV. had a large assemblage of tea-pots, piU4 in pyramids, in the Pavilion 
at Brighton. Mrs. Elizabeth Carter was also a collector of tea-pots, 
each of which possessed some traditionaiy interest, independently of its 
iutr*nsic merit; but the most diligent collector of tea-pots was the late 
Mrs, Ha Wes, She betpieathed no less than three hundred sjx'cimens to 
her daugliter, Mrs. Donldn, who has arranged them in a room appro- 
priated for the piirj)ose. Among them are several formerly belonging to 
tiueen Ciiarlotte, Many are of the old Japan ; one with twm divisons, 
and two simjuIs for holding both black and green tea; and another of 
a curious device^ with a small ajH^rture at the bottom to admit the ^ ater, 
tliere being no ojw iiing at the toj'j, atmospheric pressure preventing the 
water fiom runir.ng out. Tliis singular Chinese toy has been copied in 
the Jtoekingliam ware. 

rROTKACTKD SLKKP. 

One of the most extraordinary instances of excessive slee^ is that of 
the lady at Nismes, publidied m 1777, in the “ Memoirs ot the Royal 
Aeadt riiy of Sciences at Berlin.” Her attacks of sleep took place 
periodieally, at sunrise and alxnit noon. The first continued till witliin 
a shot t lime of the accession of the second, and the second continued 
till between seven and eight in the evening — when she awoke, and 
continued so till the next suniise. The most extraordinary fact con- 
nectcfl with this case is, that the first attack commenced always at 
day-break, whatever might be the season of tlie year, and the other 
always immediately after twelve o’clock. During tlie brief interval of 
wakefulness which ensued sliortly before noon, she took a little broth, 
which slie had only time to do when the second attack returned upon 
her, and kt'pt her asleep till the evening. Her sleep was remarkably 
pj’ofouiitl, and had all the character of comjdete insensibility, with 
tie - exception of a feeble respiration, and a weak but regular nioveiuent 
of the pulse. The most singular fact connected wnth her remains to be 
mcntioiu'd. When the disorder had lasted six months, and then ceased, 
the patient had an interval of pt'rfect health for the same length of 
time. Wiieu it lasted one year, the subsequent interval was of equal 
duration. The alTectiou al last wore gradually away; and slu* lived, 
oiUmdy free of it, for many years after. She died in the eighty-first 
year of her age, of dropsy, a complaint which had no connexion with 
her preceding disorder. 


AliClEXT SUIT OF MAIL. 

The two figures depicted on next page represent Henry of Metz receiv- 
ing the oriflamuie from tin liands of St. Dvnis, derived from a painted 
window ill the church of Notre Dame do Chartres. The oriflainme was 
a red baimer attached to a staff, and cut in the manner shown in our 
engraving. Henry of Metz was Marslial of Franco, and is here repre- 
•euted in a complete suit of mail, his hood being thrown back upon hii 
•boulders. This suit is jKirfeet, even to tlie extremities ; and it is to be 
ta/niirked (hat tlie defence for the hands is divided in the manner of » 
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THE POISON CtrP, 


the tune of James I. poison was too frequently resorted ta. 
Continent, as a means of getting rid of indi\'idtiali 
who had rende^d themselves obnoxious to certain parties who wei« 
prosecutmg their own private ends ; and so extensively did thig in- 
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famous practice prevail that there was a class of persons who werw 
known to have studied the art of secret poisoning, and whose serviceo 
could be engaged for a high reward. In order to counteract the onorationo 
of the poisoners, various devices were employed, and among tnem was 
the art which the pretended magicians of tliose days professed to have 
discovered, of making a kind of glass which would fly in pieces if poison 
was poured into any vessel that was formed of it. The cut at the head 
of our article represents a tankard of this sort, in which the glass is 
mounted in silver gilt arabesque and silver filagree. It was bedieved 
that the large crystal which is seen standing out at the centre of tho 
lid would becoTne discoloured at the ajmroaeh of poison. I'he tankard 
is a work of the sixteenth century, and was presented to (dare Hall, 
Cambridge — where it is still preserved — by Dr. William Butler, az> 
eminent physician in the time of Janies I. 

PORCELAIN FINOER-RINOS. 

The poroelain finger-rings of ancient Eg-ypt are extrcnu-ly beautiful ; thd 
band of the ring being seldom above one-eighth of an inch in thickness. 
Some have a plate on which, in bas-relief, is the g-od Sef^ or Jiacif, full face, 
or playing on the tambourine, as the inventor of Music ; others liave thtdr 
plates" in the shape of the right symbolical eye, the emblem of the Sun ; 
of a fish, of the perch species ; or of a searahanis, which is said to have been 
worn by the military order. Some few represent flowers. Those which 
have elliptical plates with hieroglyphieal inscriptions, bear the names of 
Amen-lia, and of otlier gods an<l monarel's, as Anienopliis 111., 
Amenophis IV., and Ainenanehnt, of tlie Eigliteonth and Nineteenth 
dpiastics. One of these rings has a little bugle on each sidf, as if it 
had been strung on the hi axled work of a mummy, instead of being 
placed on the finger. Blue is t!ie prevalent colour, but a few white and 
yellow rings, and some even ornamented with red and purple colours 
are found. It is not credible that tliese rings, of a suhstaneo finer and 
more fragile than glass, were worn during life. Neither is it likely tliat 
they were woni by the poorer classes, for the use of the king's name on 
sepulchral objects seems to have been rcstnct<Kl to functionaries of state-. 
Some larger rings of porcelain <<f about an inch diameter, .sevx n-eighth.s 
of an iru'h broad, and one-sixteenth of an ineli tliiek, made in open 
work, re])resent the constantly repeated lotus flowers, and the god ila, 
or the Sun, seatinl, and floating through the heaven in hislK»at. Common 
as these objects were in Kgy[>t, where they were employed as substiti^ei^ 
for the hard and precious stones, to the Greeks, Etruscans, and Italian 
Greeks they were articles of luxury, just as the porcelain of diina was^ 
to Euroj)cans some centuries ago. Tlie Etruscans set these hughes, beads, 
and amulets in settings of their exquisite gold filigree work, intermixed 
with gold beads and precious stones. Strung as pendant.s ♦hey hung 
round the necks <»f the fair ones of Etruria. lu one of the tombs alreadf 
aDuded to at the Polled rara, near Vulci, in Italy, was found a heap of 
annular and curious Egyptian bugles, which had apparently formed 
covering to some bronze objects, but the strings having given w'ay, lha- 
beads had (lropj)ed to pieces. These, as we ll as the former, had bee% 
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•btsinsd from some of the Egyptian markets, like that at Naucratis ; or 
from the Phoenician merchants, in the same manner as the flasks. One 
of the most remarKable of these personal ornaments is a bracelet, com- 
posed of small fish strung together and secured by a clasp. 

PIGEON CATCBTING NEAR NAPLES. 

Between La Cava and Naples, about half a mile from the town, are 
certain Bluebcard-looking towers, several centuries old, erected for the 
purpose of snaring wood-pigeons ; with which view the gentlemen of 
the neighbourhood, who are generally expert and practised slingers, 
assemble and man the towers in May. A long line of nets, some 
quarter of a mile in circuit, held up in a slanting position by men con- 
cealed in stone sentry-boxes piacea here and there along the ericeintey is 
spread in front. As the pigeons are seen advancing (the time of their 
approach is generally looked for at early dawn, when they are making 
for the woods), the nearest slingers comrnfmeo projecting a succession of 
white stones in the direction of the nets. These the birds no sooner behold, 
than attracted, or alarmed (for the ra()ti^e does not certainly appear), 
they swoop down upon them, and when sullicicntly near to tall within 
reach of the nets, tne persons holding 1. 1 go, rush from their ambush, 
and se-curo the cove^'. Thousands of wood- pigeons are thus, we have 
been told by a propnetor, annually taken, and transmitted tor presents 
to distant friends; as we used to send out game', before the sale of it 
was legalised. Thus birds, as well as tisli, and fish as well as man, 
often get entangled and caught in their headlong pursuit of a pleasure 
that still eludes them. 

FRAME REQUISITE TO SUPPORT THE DRESS. 

James I., and his subjects who wished to clothe themselves loyally, 
wore stupendous breeches. Of course the “honourable geiitleuiau” of 
the House of Commons were necessarily followers of the fashion. But 
it led to inconveniences in the course of their senatorial duties. It was 
an old mode reviv'ed ; and at an earlier day, when these nether garmeiLts 
were ample enough to have covered the lower man of Boanerges, the 
comfort of the popular rcpresenUitive was thus cared for: — “ Ovei the 
seats in the parliainent-liousc, there w'ere certain holes, soine two inches 
square, in the walls, in which were placed posts to uphold a scaffold 
round about the house within, for them to sit upon who used the wearing 
of great breeches stufled with hair like wool-sacks, which fashion being 
left the eighth year of Elizabeth, the scaifolds w'ere tak(‘n down, and 
never since put up.” So says Strutt ; but doubtless the comforts of the 
members were not less carea for when the old fashion again prevailed. 

PRICES OF SEVRES PORCELAIN. 

As one of the curiosities of luxury and taste it is worth while to note 
the high prices for which some portions of the very choice collection of 
Sevres porcelain at Stowe were sold : — A small colfce cup, w'hich weighed 
Boaroelv three ounces, realised 46 guineas ; and anotner, similar^ but 
temewnat inferiuif sold for 35 guineas, A chocolate oup and saRoer« 
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Bleu de Eol, with boautifol miuiaturee of two ladies of the Oouit of Louie 
XT., and four pamtinge of Cupids, though slightly injured dufing the 
view, realised 45 guineas. The prices obtained for most of the oum and 
saucers were from 10 to 12 guineas. A beautiful specimen of a Bleu de 
Koi cup, saucer and cover, jewelled in festoons, cameos, and imitation of 
pearls, sold for £35 10a. ; and another, somewhat inferior, for 21 guineas. 
A salver, mounted in a table witii ormolu ornaments, sold for 81 guineas ; 
the companion piece for £100. 

HEiraY TUB eighth’s oHAra. 

In the earlier half of the sixteenth century a large proportion of the 
furniture used in this country, as well as of the earthenware and other 



household implements during the ^ater part of that oentury, was 
imported from Flanders and the ifetherlands. Hence, in the absence 
of enpttvinga at home, we are led to look at the works of the Flemish 
and German artists for illustrations of domestio manners at this period 
The seats of that day were termed joint (or joined) stools and chaira. 
A rather line example of a chair of this work, which was, as was often 
the case, three-cornered, is preserved in the Ashmolean museum, at 
Oxford, where it is reported to have been the chair of Heiuy YxII. 
We here annex a sketon of it. 

MULLET Aim THBBOT WITH THE BOKAirS. 

The Romans were enthusiastic foi the mullet. It was for them iM 
fish, jpor ezedlence. It was sometimes served up six pounds in weighti 
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•rad moll A lSi& was wortii £60 sterling. It wm cooked on the table, fat 
the benefit and pleasnre of the gneete. In a glass Tessel filled with brina 
tctade from water^ the blood of the mackerel, and salt, the live mullet, 
stripped of all its scales, was enclosed ; and as its fine pink colour passed 
through its dying gradations, until p^eness and death ensued, the con^ 
vives looked on admiringlj^, and lauded the spectacle. 

The turbot was next m estimation, but as, occasionally, ofifending 
slaves were fiung into the turbot preserves for the fish to feed upon, some 
gastronomists have afiected to be horror-stricken at the idea of eating ft 
turbot a la Romaine ; quite forgetting that co many of our sea-fish, in 
their domain, feed largely on the human bodies which accident, or what 
men call by that name, casts into the deep. 

<‘T00 LiLTE,” ftUOTB: BOICB. 

The histoiy of the ancient castle of Maynooth is one of much interest ; 
abounding in incidents akin to romance. In the reign of Henry the 
Eighth, during the rebellion of Silken Thomas,” one of the bravest 
and most heroic of the Geraldines, it was taken by treachery. In the 
absence of its loid, the governorship was entrusted to Christopher 
Parese,” his fostor-bi other. This “white-livered traitor resolved to 

purchase his own seeuntv with his lord’s ruin and therefore sent a letter 

to the lord-deputy, signifying that he would betray the castle, on condi- 
tions ; “ and acre the devil betrayed the betrayer, for in maHng terms 
for his purse’s profit, he forgot to include his person’s safety.” The lord- 
deputy readily accepted bis ofier, and, accordingly, the garrison having 
gained some success in a sally, and being encouraged by the governor in 
a deep jo\U)us carouse, the w’ai*d of the tow'cr was neglected — the traitorous 
signal given, and the English scaled the walls. They obtained posses- 
sion of the strong-hold, and put the garrison to the swurd — “ all except 
two singing men, who, prostrating themselves before the deputy, warbled 
a sweet sonnet called dulcis arnica^ and their melod}’ saved their lives,” 
Parese, expecting some great re^vard, with impudent familiarity pre- 
sented himself before the dc'puty, who addressed him as follows: — 
“ Master Parese, thou hast certainly saved our lord the king much 
charge, and many of his subjects’ lives, hut that I may better know to 
advise his highness how to reward thee, I would asovrtain what the Lord 
Thomas Eitzgiuald bath done for thee Parese, highly elevated at thia 
discourse, recounted, even to the most minute circumstance, all the 
favours that the Geraldine, even from his youth up, had conferred on 
him, to which the deputy replied, “And how, Parese, couldst thou find 
it in thy heart to betray the castle of so kind a lord ? Here, Mr. Treasurer, 
pay down the money tnat he has covenanted for ; and here, also, execu- 
tioner, without delay, as soon as the money is counted out, cut off his 
head !” “ Oh,” quoth Parese, “ had I known this, vour lordship should 

not have had the castle so easily.” Whereupon Mr. Boice, a secret friend 
of the Fitzgerald, a bystander, cried out “ Auntraugh,” i. e, “too late,” 
which occasioned a ]jroverbial saying, long afterwards used in Ireland — 
^‘Too late, quoth Boice.” The casUe is said by Archdall to have been 
meted by John, the sixth Earl of Kildare, eany in the fifteenth o«ft« 
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tury ; but in that case it must have been preceded by some other defeu- 
sive struoture ; for it is certain that the Kildare branch of the Gor^dine# 
resided at Mnynooth at a much earlier period. The first Earl of Kildaiti^ 
JohnFitz Thomas, was created by patent, dated 14th May, 1316. 

STJPrBESSED BIBLES. 

1538. — An English Bible, in folio, printed at Paris, unfinished. 

1542. — Dutch Bible by Jacob Van Leisvelt. The sixth and best edi- 
tion given by Leisvelt, and famous as being the cause of this printer 
being beheaded. 

1566. — French Bible by Rene Benoist, Paris, 1566, folio, 3 yols. com- 
pleted. 

1622. — Swedish Bible, printed at Lubock, in 4to., very defective. 

1666. — A German Bible, printed at Helrastcdt, in part only, 4 to. 

1671. — A French Bible, by Marolles, in folio, containing only the 
books of Genesis, Exodus, anil the first twenty-three chapters of Levi- 
ticus. 

EXTRA.ORDIXARY RErRODUCTITR POWER OF THE HYDRA. 

One of the fresh-water Polypos, from its {)ower of perpetuiil re-pro- 
duction, has received the name of Htjdra^ by which it is known among 
natuTiilists : as if it realised the ancient monster of fabulous story, whose 
heads sprouted anew as fast as they were cut oil' by Ilereiiles. 

Most curious monstrositit‘s were prudneed by the experiments of 
philosophers on these aniiiiais, especially by partial si parations. If a 
polype be slit from the summit to the miiUlle, one will be formed having 
two neads, each of which will capture and swallow food. If these again 
be slit half-a-dozen times, as many heads will be formed sunnounting 
the same bodv. If now all these be cut ofi’, us many new ones will 
spring up in tneir place, while each of the severed heads Ixicomes a new 
polype, capable of being, in its (uin, varied and multi])! ied <7 infinitum ; 
— so that m every res|>ect our little reality exceeds its fabulous name- 
sake. 

The polypes may be grafted together. If cut-off pieces be placed in 
contact, and pushed together with a gentle force, they will unite and 
form a single one. The hciul of one may be thus planted on the trunk 
of another. 

Another method of uniting them, perhaps still more wonderful, is by 
introducing one within the other; the operator forced the body of the 
one into the mouth of the other, pushing it down so that the heads were 
brought together. After forcibly keeping it for some time in this state, 
the two individuals at length united, and a po]y]>e was formed^ distin- 
guishable only by having twice the usual numoer of tentacles. 

Theie is one species which can actually bo turned inside out like a 
glove, and yet perform all the functions of life as before, though that 
which was the coat of the stomach is now the skin of the body and vice 
ver$d. If it should chance that a polype so turned had young in the not 
of budding, these are, of course, now within the stomach. 1? they have 
anrived at a certain degree of maturity, they extend themselves towards 
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Ilic mouth of the parent, that they may thus escape when separated. 
But those which are less advanced turn themselves spontaneously inside 
out, and thus place themselves again on the exterior of the parent. 

A multitude of other variations, combinations, and monstrosities, have 
been, as it were, created by the ingenuity of philosophers ; but these are 
sufficient to give a notion of the extraordinary nature of these animals, 
and to account for the wonder with which they were regarded. 

EGYPT. 

Egypt was the land visited by Abraham in seai-ch of food, when there 
Was a famine in his own countiy ; — the land to which Joseph was carried 
as a slave, and which he governed as prime minister. From Egypt, 
Moses led the Israe lites through the waters of the Red Sea. Here Jere- 
miah wrote his Lamentations. Here Solon, Pj^thagoras, Plato, and 
many other Greek philosophers, came to study. Here Alexander the 
Great came as conqueror ; and here the Infant Saviour was brought by 
his parents to a\oid the perseeution of Herod. Egyptian hieroghqOiies, 
iu which the eharacters arc taken from ^isible objects, are the (earliest 
form of writing; and the Hebrew and Gnek aljdiubets were bistb bor- 
rowed fi‘om them. Egjq)! taught the world the use of paper — made from 
its rush, the panjTUs. In Egypt was made the first public libraiy, and 
first college of learnc^d men, namely, the Alexandrian Museum. Tla re 
Euclid wrote his Element-' of Geoim try, ami Theocritus his Poems, and 
Lucian his Dialogues. Ihc beauty of Cleopatra, the last Lgyptiun 
Queen, held Julius Cicsar, and then Mare Antony, captive. In i g} nt 
were built the first monasteries ; the Cliristian fathers, Origeii and 
Athanasius, lived there. The Arien and Athanasian controversy began 
there. 

The buildings which now remain are the oldest buildings in the world, 
and the largest in the world. On the hanks of its gnait river may be seen 
the oldest arch, and the oldest eoluiim. Vp this mdde river sailed Hero- 
dotus, the roost entertaining of travellers, and Strabo, the most judicious. 
Indeed, as the countrj^ is little more than the narrow strip that m 
watered by the Nile’s overflow, from the river may be seen almost aU its 
great cities and temples. 


ABYSSn^IAN LADIES. 

The women of Abyssinia arc dressed quite as decently as any women 
in the world, without having a particle of the trouble of the ladies of 
more civilised nations. There is a distinguishing costume for young 
girls, and for those who, from being married or otherwise, are no longer 
considered as such. The dress of the former is indeed rather slight, 
though far more picturesque than that of the latter. In one part of the 
cotuitrj’ (about Shire) the girls merely wear a piece of cotton stuff 
wrapped round the waist and hanging down almost to the knee, and 
another (or the end of the forme^r, if it be long enough) thrown over the 
left shoulder, so as to leave the right arm and breast exposed. In other 
parts of TigrS, a black goat-skin, ornamented with cowries, is ofteiv 
anbitituted for this latter. An ordinary woman wears a large loose dbiit 




and various patterns round the neck, down the front, and on the cufia* 
8he will also, of coarse, own a mule ; and tlien mny choose to wear 
(alas, that it should be so, even in Abyssinia !) the inexpreasibloa. 
These are made of calico, and rather loose, out gradually tighter 

at the ankle, where they are embroidered like tlie shirt. 

The fair sex all over the world are fond of ornaments. In Abyssinia 
they wear a profusion of silver, in the shape of chains, braoeiets^ 
or, to be more explicit, a well-dressed lady will Imng three or four sets 
of amulets about her neck, as well as her blue cord, and a largo 
liLver case (purporting to contain a talisman, but more often 
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aaented cotton) omcmented with a lot cf sUtct bells banging to the 
bottom edge of it, and the whole suspended by four chains of the same 
me^. Tnree pair of massive silver and gilt bracelets are on her wrists, 
and a similar number of bangles” on her ankles ; while over her in- 
steps and to her heels are a quantity of little silver ornaments, strung 
like beads on a silk cord. Her fingers (even the upper joints) are 
covered with plain rings, often alternately of silver ana silver-gilt, and 
a flilver hair-pin, something similar to" those now won^ by English 
ladies, oompletes her decoration. Women of the poorer class, and liidiee 
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1, 1. IIalr»plns mad« of hard wood, and st^ed with honua. 3. Imto, of surer im 
fll*ei>grain work. (About one-half usual sise,) 

on ordinary occasions, wear ivory or wooden pins neatly carved in 
various patterns, and stained red with henna-leaves. The Abyssinian 
ladies, like those of most Eastern nations, stain tlieir bonds and feet 
with henna, and darken their eyelids with antimony* 

TREATMENT OF LEPERS IN ENGLAND. 

According to the tenor of various old civil codes and local enactments, 
when a person became affected with leprosy, be was looked upon as 
legally and politically dead, and lost the privileges belonging to his right 
of citizenship. By the laws of England, lepers were classed with idiots, 
madmen, outlaws, &c., as incapable of being heirs. But it was not by 
the eye of the law alone that the afl'ected was looked upon as defunct, 
for the dbturch also took the same view, aud performed the solemn oere- 
of the burial of the dead over him, on the day on which ho 
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•cpiiTsted from his fellow oreatureB, and oonfined to a lazar hoiiia» HiA 
Tarions forms and ceremonies which were gone through on this ocoashm 
are described by French authors ; but it is highly probable that the 
same observances were common in our own country. 

A priest, robed with surplice and stole, went with the cross to the 
hotise of the doomed le|)er. The minister of tlie church bt^gan the 
necessary ceremonies, by exhorting him to suflfcr, with a patient and 
j>< iiitent spirit, the ineurabie plague with which God had stricken him. 
ile then sprinkled the unfortunate leper with holy water, and afterwards 
conducted him to the church, the usual burial services being sung during 
their march tliither. In the church, the ordinary habiliments of the 
lefK'r were removed ; he was clothed in a funeral pall, and, while placed 
before the altar, between the libiua was sung, and the mass for 

the diad celebrated over him. After this service he was again sprinkled 
with holy water, and led from the church to the house or hospital 
destined for his future abode. A pair of clappers, a barrel, a stick, 
■cowl, and dress, &c., were given him. Ikrfore leaving the leper, the 
priest solemnly interdicted him from ap|>earing in public w ithout his 
leper’s garb, — fnnn entering inns, churelus, mills, and haki'liouses, — 
from touching children, or giving them ought he had touched, — from 
wadiing his hands, or any thing pertaining to him, in tlie common 
fountains and streams. — from toueliing, in tlu* markets, the goods he 
wisljed to buy, with any thing except hi-^ .stick, — from eating and drink- 
ing with any others than lepers, — and lu: specially foihadc him from 
walking in narntw' paths, or fiom an.sui ring those who s])oke to him in 
r(»ad.<^ and streets, unlc.ss in a whisptT, that they might not l>e annoyed 
witli his pestilent breath, and with the iufeetious oduur that exhaled 
from his body, — and last of all, btdbre taking hi.s departure, and leaving 
the leper for ever t<» the seclu.sion oi' the lazar house, the ollieial of the 
ohuren termmated the ceremony of his separation from his living fellow- 
creatures, by throwung upon the body of the poor outcast a sho\'elful of 
earth, in imitation of the closure of the grave. 

According to the then customary usage, LeprT Hospitals were always 
provided with a cemetery for the reception of the brmies of those who 
had died of th.v malady. 

L^’MINOUS APPEAHANCK OF THE RED SEA, 

All who have frequented the Red ^/a, have observed the luminous 
jip|)€arance or phosphorescence of its waters. ** It was beautiful,” gayi 
a picturesque wTiter, who sailed from Mocha to Cosseir, “ to look down 
into this brightly transparent sea, and mark the coral, here in large 
masses of honey comb- rock, there in liglit Iwanehcs of a pale nd hue, 
and the beds oi green seaw'ced, and the golden sand, and the sh<'ll», ana 
the fish sporting round the vessel, and making colours of a beauty to the 
eye which is not their own. Twdee or thrice wc ran on afUr dark for an 
hour or two ; and though wc were all familiar with the sparkling of the 
Bea round the boat at night, never ha\e 1 seen it in other water® *o 
•uperlatively splendid. A rope dipjad in it and drawn forth came up ai 
a string of gems ; but with a life, and light, and motion, the diauumd 
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doe* not know.** Those sea-lights have been explained by a diversity 
of oanses ; but the singular brilliancy of the Red Sea seems owing to 
spawn and animalculse, a conjecture which receives some corroboration 
from the circumstance that travellers who mention it visited Hie gulf 
during the spawning period — that is, between the latter end of December 
and the end of February. The coral- banks are less numerous in the 
southern parts. It deserves notice, that Dr. Shaw and Mr. Bruce have 
stated — what could only be true, so far as their own experience went — 
ti.at they observed no species of weed or flag ; and the latteryioposes to 
translate Yam Zuph the Sea of Coral” — a name as appropriate as that 
of Edom. 

RECEKT VaiCES OF STAVES. 

Prices oT course vary at Constantinople acowrding to the vigilance 
of Hussian cruisers, and the incorruptibility of Kussian agents at 
Trobizoude, Sanibooii, and Sinope. The following is the average price in 
Circassia : — 

A man 0 / 3r> year* of age, £10 

20 „ 10 to £30 

15 ,, 30 „ 70 

10 20 „ 60 
6 ,, 10 „ 30 

Aw un of 60 years of age, £10 to £30 

40 

30 

20 to 25 
U „ 18 
8 „ 12 
5 

TATTOOED ABYSSINIAN LADY. 

Tlie annexed out is a sketch of an Abyssinian lady, tattooed in the 
height of Hie fashion. The following extract from that interesting work 
** Parkyiis’s Abyssinia” gives a good account of the custom as it pre- 
vails in the larger cities tliere, and of the manner in which the operation 
is pel formed, “ The men seldom tattoo more than one ornament on the 
upper part of the arm, near the shoulder, while the women cover nearly 
the whole of theii bodies wiHi stars, lines, and crosses, often rather 
tastefully an*auged I may well say nearly Hie whole of (heir persons, 
for they mark Hie neck, shoulders, breasts, and arms, down to the 
fingers, which are enriched with lines to imitate rings, nearly to th« 
naus. The feet, ankles, and calves of the legs, are similarly adorned, 
and even the gums are by some pricked cutirdy blue, w'hile others have 
them striped alUTnattdy blue and Hie natural pink. To see some of 
their designs, one wmuld give them credit for some skill in the handling 
their pencil ; but, in fact, their system of drawing the pattern is purely 
mechanical. I bad one arm adorned ; a rather blind old woman woa 
the artist; her implements consisted of a litHe pot of some sort of 
blocking, made, she told me, of charred herbs ; a large home-made iron 
about one- fourth of an inch ut the end of which was ground fine ; 
two of hollow oane, and a piece of straw ; the two laat-named 


30 

40 

60 

60 

30 


40 

70 

100 

150 

80 


20 „ 40 




dug in aa. fai^ as the thin part would enter, keeping the supply 
blacking euificient, and going over the Bamo ground repeatedly to onsi 
regularity and unity in the lines. With some persons, the first effect of 
this tattooing is to produce a considerable amount of fever, from the 
initation cau^ by the punctures ; especially so with the ladies, from the 
extent of surface thus rendered sore. To allay this irritation, they are 
generally obliged to remain fur a few days in a case of vegetable matteTi 
which la plastered Jill over them in the form of a sort of green poultice. jL 
scab forms over the tattooing, which should not be picked off, nut allowed 
to fall off of itself. When this disappears, the operation is oomplftti 
end the marks are indelible ; nay more, the Abyssinians deokr 
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&y lie traced on the pereon’s bones even after deatk has bared 
Hiem of their fleshy covering.” 


FISHEBMSN. 

The following interesting account of the Bulgurian fishermen on the 
dhorea of the Blaok Sea is taken from the translation of a narrative >f u 



boat excursion made in 1846 by M. Xavier Hommaire, along part of the 
northern coast of the Black Sea : — 

•* The fishermen are, almost without exception, Bulgarians — a popu- 
lation at oncje maritime and amcuitural, very closely resembling, in rac© 
and costume, the Bretons of France — and tliey enjoy a monopoly of all 
the fisheries in the Bosphorus and the adjacent parts of the Bln^'k Sea. 
Their elegant barks appeared on stated days ana hours, shooting alonz 
with extrfiwrdinary rapidity through the waters of the Gulf of Buyuk 
IHkreh, which appears to be their head-quarters, and sustaining the tnet 
of oomparifion even with the famous oaiques of Constantinome, The 
most important object of their fishery is a aelicious kind of nniul thunnyi 

32 
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Miied p&lamede. They are Bulpirians, also, who oto the iinyolw 
fisheries which form suon admirable subjects for the artistes sketch -ooolu 
They are found throughout the Bosphorus, from Bechiktusch and 
Scutari to the light-houses of Europe and Asia. They might be called 
dog-kennels, but rickety and worm-eaten with antiquity, and are sus- 
pended by means of cords, pegs, and tatters to the top of an indescribable 
fVamework of props. There on high, petrihed in motionless and unin- 
terrupted silence, in comj)any with some old pots of miguionette (where 
will not the love of llowera hnd a home !), a man, with the appearance 
of a wild beast or savage, leans over the sea, at the bottom of which he 
watches the passage of its smallest inhabitants, and the capricious varia* 
tions of the current. At a certain distance is arranged, in the form of a 
square, a system of nets, which, at the lo/ist signal from the watcher, fall 
on the entire shoal of hsh. A contrivance yet more primitive than these 
airy cells, if not so picturesque, was that of simple posts, which we en- 
countered some time before in the channel of the Bosphorus, rising 
about tifteen feet above the surface of tlu* water. Half-way up is perched, 
erouening (one cannot see how), something having the human form, and 
which is found to be a Bulgarian. For a long time I watched them 
without being able to make them out, either j>ole or its tenant ; and 
often have I seen them in the morning, and observed them again in the 
evening, not ha\’ing undergone the least change of posture. 

“ On returning to our encampment, the commandant of the fort, to 
whom we paid a visit, gave us a very didbrent report of the hshennen 
of the morning, whom he described as on assemblage of all the vagabonds 
of the neighbourhood. Convinced even that the fact of their having 
fallen in with us must have inspired them with the project of coming to 
prowl by niglit round our camp, be wished us to accept some of the men 
in his garrison as a guard.** 

nORSHS OF THE ARABS. 

Arabs make intimate friends of their horses, and so docile are these 
creatures that they are ridden without a bit, and never struck or spurred. 
They share their owner’s diet, and are as well cared for as a child. 
They divide their horses, however, into two kinds : The one they call 
kadischi, that is, horses of an unknown birth ; the other, they call koch- 
lain, that is, horses whose genealogy is known for thousands of years. 
They ore direct descendants, so they say, of the stud of Solomon. The 
pedigree of an Arabian horse is hung round his neck soon after his birth, 
wbi^ is always properly witnessed and attested. 

The following is the pedigree of a horse purchased by a French o£loer 
in Arabia : — “In the name of God, the merciful and compassionate, and 
of Saed Mahomed, agent of the high God, and of the companions of 
ICabommed, and of Jerusalem. Praised be the Lord, the Omnipotent 
Creator. This is a high-bred horse, and its colt’s tooth is here in a bag 
about his neck, with his pedigree, and of undoubted authority', such as 
AO inhdel can refuse to believe. He is the son of Rabbamy, out of the 
dam Labadah, and equal in power to his sire of the tribe of Zaxhalidi ; 
m is finely moulded, and x^e for running like an ostrich. In ^ 
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hoAotm of relationship, he reckons Zuluah, sire of Mahat, sire of Eallac^ 
and the unique Aiket sire of Manasseh, sire of Alsheh, father of the race 
down to the famous horse, the sire of Lahalala ; and to him be ever 
abundance of green meat, and com, and water of life, as a reward from the 
tribe of Zazhalah ; and may a thousand branches shade his carcass from 
the hysBna of the tomb, from the howling wolf of the desert ; and let the 
tribe of Zazhalah present him with a festival within an enclosure of 
walls ; and let thousands assemble at the rising of the sun in troops 
hastily, where the tribe holds up under a canopy of celestial signs withui 
the walls, the saddle with tlie name and family of the possessor. Then 
let them strike the bands with a loud noise incessantly, and pray to Ckxi 
ff/r immunity for the tribe of Zoab, the inspired tribe.’’ 

DILEMMA. 

Protagoras, an Athenian rhetorician, had agreed to instruct Evalthus 
in rhetoric, on condition tliat the latter should pay him a certain sum 
of money if he gained his first ca\ise. Evalthus when instructed in all the 
precepts of the art, refused to pay Protagoras, who consequently brought 
him before the Areopagus, aiicl said to the Judges — “Any verdict that 
you may give is in my favour : if it is on my side, it carries the cem- 
demnation of Evalthus ; if against me, he must pay me, because he gains 
his first cause.” “ I confess,” replied Evalthus, “that the verdict will 
be pronounced either for or against me ; in either case I shjill be equally 
acquitted : if the Judges pronounce in my favour, you are condemned ; if 
they pronounce for you, according to our agreement, I owe you nothing, 
fori lose mv first cause,” The Judges being unable to reconcile the 
pleaders, ordered them to re-appear before the Court a hundi ed years 
afterwards. 

ORIENTAL EXTRATAOANCE. 

Mr. Forbes has given a curious picture of the kind of magnificence af- 
fected by Asuf ul Dowlah, who succeeded his father on the tlirone of Oude. 
This nabob was fond of lavishing his treasures on gardens, palaces, 
horses, elephants, European guns, lustres, and mirrors. He expended 
annually about £200, ODO in English manufactures. He had more than 
one hundred gardens, twenty palaces, one tliousand two hundred 
elephants, three thousand fine saddle horses, one thousand five hundred 
double-barrel guus, seventeen hundred superb lustres, thirty thousand 
shades of various forms and colours ; seven hundred large mirrors, 
girandoles and clocks. Some of the latter were very curious, richly set 
with jewels, having figures in continual movement, and playing tunes 
everv hour ; two or these clocks only, cost him thinly thousand pounds. 
Without taste or judgment, he was extremely solicitous to possess all 
that was elegant and rare ; he had instruments and machines of evei^ 
art and science, hut he knew none ; and his museum was so ridiculously 
amnged that a wooden ouokoo -clock was placed close to a superb time* 
idece which eoet the price of a diadem ; and a valuable landscape of 
iSoiide Lorraine suspended near a board painted with ducks^ and drakes. 
St maetunes gave a dinner to ten or twelve persons, sitting at their 
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» In a mrriage drawn by elephants. His jewels aaxumnted te idienl 
ttiiglit milliozis storiing. A^dst this preoiotis treasure, he might be eetti 
for several hours every day handling them as a child does his 

jLNcrEiirT scornsH 

Annexed is a Scottish costume of the eighth or ninth oentaxy^ i 

a drawing on parchment, extracted foom an old book, which, according 

to the characters on the back, 
appears to have been written in 
Gaelic or Erse, According to 
the assertion of the possessor, 
this Caledonian document was 
brought to Germany in the year 
159b, during the devastating 
Ke formation in Scotland, when 
ail cloisters and religious endow** 
ments were destroyed, and a per- 
fect victory obtained over the 
episcopacy, so that many persons 
took refuge with their treasures, 
on the Continent, where the 
Scottish monks possessed many 
religious houses; some being at 
Kuremberg, Our figure repre- 
sents a Highland chief, whose 
dress is picturesque and extreindy 
beautiful. The Scottish tunic or 
blouse, checkered or striped in 
light and dark green, with violet 
intermixed, and bordered with 
violet stripes, is covered with a 
steel breastplate, accompanied 
by a back-piece, judging from 
the iron brassarts—positav^y a 
bequest of the Romans, by whom 
the Scots were once subjugated ; 
this, indeed, is also attested by 
the offensive weapon the javdin ; 
the sword, however, must be ex- 
cepted, for it is national and like 
^ that (ff the present time. The 
^strong shield may also have des- 
cend^ from the Komans, as well 
as the helmet, which isdeoatafod 
with an eaHe^s wing ; theoe, to- 
gether wwi the hitntKakg-iMfn, 
to the figure a very imposing appearance. The aatumal pkM is 
wonting, thin was home by attendants or sqtiires. We are tayohiii itoril y 
Minded of the heroes of Fingal and Osfian; and w« night missirftili 
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Oukt thk %ur6 beloved to the time of the Soottieh king, Kenneth the 
deoQ&d, giandeon of King Aohaias, and the eietex of the Pictish king^ 
Hang. 

GBEEX; VASES. 


Tasee of various shapes have been found in the sepnlchres of Gb-eecei 
such as the cenochoey or jug ; the askosy or wine-sldn ; the phiale ompha- 
lotoBy or saucer having a boss in the centre ; rhytay or jugs, imitated from 
the heroBy or horn, as well as some moulded in the shape of Ahe human 
bust. Vases of this class, however, ooonr more frequently in Italy than 
in Greece. Some are of remarkable shape. One in tne Durand collection 
has its interior receded, and in the centre a medallion of the Gorgon’s 
head ; at the ed^e is the head of a dog or fox, and to it is attached a long 
handle terminating in the head of an animal. Similar handles are often 
found. Another vase from Sicily, also in the same ooUeetion, with a 
conical cover, is ornamented externally with nmulded sul^ects of 
wreaths, heads of Medusa, &c., painted and gilded. 


Many of the vases intended for or- 
namental purposes are covered with 
a white coating, and painted with 
cedours of the same kind as those used 
on the ligm-es before described, but 
with few and simple ornaments, plain 
bands, mmanders, chequered bauds 
and wreaths. A vase found at 
Melos affords a curious example. 

We here annex a sketch of it. It 
consists of a number of small vases 
united together and arranged in a 
double circle round a central stand. 

This kind of vase is supposed to be 
the keviioBy used in tlie mystic cere- 
monies to hold small quantities of 
viands. By some persons, however, 
it is thought to have been intended 
for eggs or flowers. It is covered 
with a white coating of clay, and 
the zigzag stripes are of a maroon 
colour. Such vases might have been used for flower-pots, and have 
formed small temporary gardens like those of Adonis, or have been 
employed as lamps. 



QUEEN EUZABETH’s DKESSES. 


31i 6 list of the Queen’s wardrobe, in 1600, shows us that she hsA 
then only 99 robes, 126 kirtles, 269 gowns (round, loose, and Frenoli)i 
136 frreparts, 126 petticoats, and 27 fans, not to mention 96 
S3 save guards, 85 doublets, and 18 lap mantles. 

Her gowns were of the richest materials — ^purple, gold 
t aatia, oloth of gold, cloth of silver, wnite velvet, 
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cloth, tawney satin, horse-flesh coloured satin, Isaheila ooumreci aaoit 
doTe coloured velyet, lady blush satin, drake coloured satin, ano 
coloured satin. 

Tlie cloaks are of perfumed leather, black taffety ; the petticoats oi 
blue satin ; the jupes of orange colour^ satin ; the doublets of straw 
coloured satin ; the mantles of white blush, striped with red swan’s 
down. 

The most characteristic dresses are the following : — 

A frock of cloth of silver, checquered with red silk, like bird’s eyes, 
with demi sleeves, a cut of crimson velvet twisted on with silver, lined 
with crimson velvet. 

A mantle of white lawn, cut and turned in, embroidered all over 
witli works of silver, like pomegranate?, roses, honeysuckles, and 
acorns. 

One French kirtle of w'hite satin, cut all over, embroidered with 
loops, flowers, and clouds of Venice gold, silver, and silk. 

One round kirtle of w’hite satin, embroidered all over with the work 
like flames, peascods, and pillars, with a border likewise embroidered 
with roses. 

The stomacher (fore part) of wliitc satin, embroidered very fair with 
borders of the sun, moon, aud other signs and planets of Venice gold, 
silver, and silk of sundry colours, with a boraer of beasts beneath, 
likewise ernbroiderod. 

Other gowns we find adorned with bees, spiders, flies, worms, trunks 
of trees, pansies, oak leaves, and mulberries; so that “Bess” must 
have lr>oked like an illustrated edition of JKsop’s Fables. 

In one case she shines in rainbows, clouds, flames of fire, and suns ; 
in another, with fountains and trees, snakes, and grasshoppers ; the 
buttons themselves, in one instance, assume the shape of butterflies, in 
another of birds of Paradise. 

The fans were of wliite and coloured feathers, with gold handles set 
wntli precious stones, or of crystal and heliotrope ; one of them con- 
tained a looking-glass, another Leicester’s badge of the bear and ragged 
staff. Her swords had gilt handles and blood-stone studs ; her poniards 
w'cre goli and ivory, ornamented with tassels of blue silk ; her slippy 
of ce th of silver, and of orange-coloured velvet, embrohlered with 
seed pearls ; her parasol was of crimson velvet damask, striped vritli 
Venetian gold an<l silver lace, the handle mothcr-of-jK*arl. 

Her jewels were both numerous and curious : the head omamenta 
resembling a white lion with a fly on his side, a* golden fem-braneh 
with a lizard, ladybird, and a snail upon it, an Irish dart of gold set 
with diamonds, a golden rose with a fly and spider uj>on it, a golden 
frog set with jewels, a golden daisy, and emerald buttons, gown studs 
of rubies and pearls, and a chain of golden scallop shells, with chains 
of agate and jet. A sumptuous magnificence was the characteristic of 
the costume of this reign. When Elizabeth visited the Earl of Hert- 
fiwd, at Elvetliam, that nobleman met her with 3, 0(H) followers, with 
black and yellow feathers in their hats, and most of them wearing gold 
fibaina. Wken she visited Snfl’ulk, 2U0 bachelors in white wifil 
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m many bnrgliers in black velvet ooate and gold chains^ and 1800 
•erv'ing-men received on horseback. For the French ambassadors 
anuiseuient, in 1559, 1400 men-at-arms, clad in velvet, with chains of 
gold, mustered in arms in Greenwich Park ; and on another occasion 
there was a tournament on Midsummer (Sunday) Night at the palace of 
Westminster, between ten knights in white, led by the Earl oi Essex, 
«nd ten knights in blue, led by the Earl of Rutland. 

CARE OF THE BEARD. 

The Mahometans are very superstitious touching the beard. They 
bury the hairs which come off iu combing it, and break them first, be- 
cause they believe that angels have charge of every hair, and that they 
guin them their dismissal by breaking it. Selim I. was the first Sultan 
who shaved his beard, contrary to the law of the Koran. “ I do it,*’ 
fiaid he apjdogetically to the scandalized and orthodox mufti, “ to pre- 
vent my vizier leading me by it.” He cared less for it than some of our 
ancestors, two centuiies ago, did for their own. They used to wear 
pasteboard covers over them in the night, lest they should turn upon 
them and rumple them in their sleep I 

The famous Raskolniki schismatics had a similar superstition to the 
Mahometan one mentioned above. They considered the divine image in 
man to reside in the board. 

DOLE IN CONSEQUENCE OF A DREAM. 

At Ne%vark-upon-Trent, a curious custom, founded upon the pre- 
servation of Alderman Clay and his family by a dream has prevailed 
since tlie days of Cromwell. On 11th March every year, penny-loaves 
are given away to every one who chooses to appear at the Towm Hall 
and apply for them, in commemoration of the Alderman’s deliverance, 
during the siege of Newark by the Parliamentary forces. This gentle- 
man, by will, dated 11th December, 1694, gave to the Mayor and 
Aldermen, one hundred pounds, the interest oi which was to be given 
to tlie V’icar yearly, on condition of his preaching an annual sermon. 
Another hundred jBounds w ere also appropriated lor the behoof of the 
j)oor, in the way above-mentioned. The origin of this bequest is 
singular. During the bombardment of Newark by Oliver Cromwell’s 
forces, the Alderman dreamed three niglits successively tlrat his house 
had taken lire, which produced such a vivid imjwession upon his mind, 
that he and his family left it, and in a few days the circumstances of 
his vision actually took place, by the house being burned dowm by the 
besiegers. 

GLOVE MONEY. 

Gloves were popular new'-year’s gifts, or sometimes ‘^glove-money’^ 
in place of them ; occasionally, these gloves carried gold pieces in them. 
When Sir Thomas More w’as Chancellor, he ekeiJed a case in favour of 
Mrs. Croaker against Lord Arundel ; the former, on the following new- 
year’s day, gratefully presented the judge with a pair of gloves with 
larty angeir w them. It would be against good maxmers,” said the 
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Cluukcellor, ‘‘ to forsake a gentle womaa’a new-year’s gift, and I 
ika gloves. The you will elsewhere bestow.” 




GLAIVES. 

The glaive was derived from the Celtie 
custom of placing n sword with a hollow 
handle at the end of a pule, called by the 
natives of Wales “ l]a\Tia'vvT ” — the Hade 
weapotiy and takes its name from tlie 
Cleddyv, or Gleddjw, of the Welsh. In an 
absti-act of the grants of the 1st of 
Kichard III., among the Ilorlcian M8S., 
]No. 413, is a warrant to Nicholas Spicer, 
authorising him to impress smiths for 
making 2,000 WcUh glaives ; and 203- Cd. 
ai'e charged fur 30 glaives, with their staves, 
made at Abergavenny and Llanllolved. In 
the roinaiuit of Guy, Earl of Warwick, by 
alter ot Exeter, written in the time of 
Edwnird IL, also in the Harleian Library 
of the British Museum, they are called 
gloves ; thus — 

“Grant coupes de glcvcs ticnchant 
' Los escurs ne lur vailut gars.” 

“Such powerful strokes from cutting glcrw. 
That the shields wore not w'orth a glove.** 

They were also in frequent use on the Con- 
tinent, and the “Chronicle of Flanders” 
mentions an instance of tljo cavalry having 
armed themselves with glaives, which they 
ornamented witli pennoncels. The specimen 
which we liave here engrnv€*d is one which 
was made for the Doge of Venice, during 
ths time that the Emperor Charles V. had 
the command there, in oompliment to whom 
the centre ornament is the Austrian eagle. 
Upon this the arms of the succeeding Doge, 
Francisco Veneri, who held the office from 
1554 to 1556, have been deeply incised, no 
doubt to commemorate the expulsion of 
tlie Germans. The pole, at the ^ top of 
which the weapon was -fixed, is omitted in 
our engraving. 


CRITELTY OF FRAXCIS CAEBAEA. 

Francis Carrara, the last Lord of Padua, was famous for 
Tkev shew (at Tenioe) o little box for a toilette, in which are six 
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^ wMek are ao ordered mtli aprings, aiid adjusted in such a manner^ 

jkt upon the opening of the trunJc, the h^d and killed the lad^r 
to whom Carrara sent it for a present. They show also with this, some 
little pocket cross-bows and arrows of steel, with which he took pleasure 
to kill those he met, so secretly, that they could hardly either perceive; 
the blow, or him that gaye it. 

miSH PIPES. 

The fUM)omi)an3ring litres represent the Irish bagpipea^in their 
primitive ana improved 
lorms. We have hero 
the earliest pipes, ori- 
ginally the same as the 
Scotch, as appears from a 
drawing made in th(^ six- 
teenth century, and given 
in Mr, Buntmg’s work; 
but they now diftV r, in 
having the mouthpiece 
supplied by tlie iKillows A, 
which, being tilled l)v the motion of the piper’s arm, to wddeh it is fastened,, 
tills the bag u ; wdience, by the pressure of the other arm, the wind is> 
is conveyed into tlie 
chanter c, which is 
played on with the 
lingers, much like a 
common pij>e. iJy 
means of a tube, the 
wind is conveyed into 
drones a, a, a, which, 
tuned at octaves to 
each other, produce a 
kind of cronan, or 
bass, to the chanter. 

The second cut repre- 
sents the improvea, or 
union pipes, the drones 
of which, tuned at 
thirds and tiflhs by 
the regulator, have keys attached to them, which not only prodiioa^ 
the most delightful accords, but enable the player to perform parts of 
times, and sometimes whole tunes, without using the chanter at all. 
Both drones and chanter can he rendered quiescent by means of stops. 

The pipers were at one period the great originals” of Ireland. The 
raoe is gradually departing, or at least sobering” down into the rankA 
of ordinary mortals ; but there was a time when the pipers stood out 
V(Ty prommently upon any canvas that pictured Irish life. Aneodotenw 
of their eooentricities might be recorded that would fill yolomes. Fer' 
many yean past their power has been on the wane j temperaiUM i 
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mitted sad havoo on their prospects ; and at length the introduotbn il 

brass bands effeotually destroyed the small balance that remained is 
them of hope. 

NOTEL WAT OP CURING TICIOUS HORSES. 

Biirckhardt tells us of a strange mode of curing a vicious horse. He 
has seen, he says, vicious horses in Eg 5 "pt cured oi the habit of biting by 
presenting to tliem, while in the act of doing so, a leg of mutton just 
taken from the tire. The pain which the horse feels in biting through 
the hot meat causes it to abandon the practice. 

GROUND ICE. 

Every one who has watched the freezing of a lake or pond, or any 
other collection of still water, must be well aware that the ice begins to 
form on the surface in thin plates or layers, which on the continuance of 
tlie frost gradually become thicker and more solid, until the water is 
affected in a downward direction, and becomes, }>erhaps, a solid mass of 
ice. Tills is universal!}' the case in stagnant water, but it has been 
rejieatedlv proved that in rapid and rugged streams the process of 
freezing is often very ditfenmt. In direct opposition, ns it would seem, 
lo the laws of the propagation of heat, the ice in running water fre- 
quently begins to form at the bottom of the stream instead of the top ; 
and this fact, while it is received with doubt by some, even among the 
ficieiitific, is frequently attested by those whose business leads them to 
observe the plicnoinenon connected with rivers. Millers, fishermen, and 
watermen find that the massf^s of ieo with which many rivers are crowded 
in the winter season rise from the bottom or bed of the stream. They 
say that they have seen them come up to the surface, and have also 
home them up with their hooks. The under part of these masses of ioe 
they have found covered with mud or encrusted with gravel, thus bear- 
ing plain marks of the ground on which the ic(‘ had restt d. The tes* 
timouy of people of this class in our country agi'ets wiih that of a 
<:imilar class in Germany, where ther(‘ is a iieculiar term made use of to 
•le^ignate floating ice, i. e. (jruyideis (ground-ice). 

A striking example of the formation of groimd-ice is mentioned by 
Ibe Commander Steenk, of Ihllau. On the 9th of February, 1806, 
during a strong south-east -witid, and a temperature a little exceeding 
54*^ Fahr., a long iron chain, to which the buoys of the fair- way are 
fastened, and which had been lost sight of at Schappeiswrack in a aepth 
of from fifteen to eighteen feet, suddenly made its appearance at the 
«urface of the water and swam there ; it was, howe\er, comjdetely 
encrusted with ice to the thickness of several feet. Stones, also, of from 
three to six pounds'’ weight, rose to the surface ; tliey were surrounded 
vrith a thick coat of ice. A cable, also, three and a half inches thick, 
and about thirty fathoms long, which had been lost tlie preceding sum- 
mer in a depth of thirty feet, again made its aupearance by swimming 
to the surface ; but it was envelop(‘d in ice to tne thick luiss of two feet. 
On the same day it was nece8.sary to warp the ship into harbour in face 
•of an east wind ; the anchor used for that pur|KHso, after it had retted av 
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tour at the bottom, became so eucrustecl with ice, that it required not 
more than half the usual power to heave it up. 

M. Hu^i. president of the Society of Natural History at Soleure, 
observed, in February, 1827, a multitude of larg-e icy tables on the river 
Aar. These were continually risin^^ from the bottom, over a surface of 
four hundred and fifty square feet, and the phenomenon lasted for a 
couple of hours. Two years afterwards he witnessed a similar occur- 
rence. On the 12th of February, 1829, at sunrise, and after a sudden 
fall in the temperature, the river beiran to exhibit numeraus pieces of 
floating ice, altliough there was no sign of freezing on the surface, either 
along the banks, or in shady places where the water was calm. There- 
fore it could not be said that tne floating masses were detached from the 
banks. Nor could they ha\e proceeded troin any lar;;e sheet of io6 
farther up the river, because, higher up, the river exhibited hardly 
ice. Besides, flakes of ice commenced soon to rise up above the bridge ; 
towards mid*day, islands of ice were seen forming in the centre of the 
river ; and the next day these were twxmty-three in number, the 
largest being upwards of two liundrcd feet in diameter. They were 
surrounded with open water, resisting a current which flowed at the 
rate of nearly two hundred feet in a minute, and extending over a space 
of one-eighth of a league. M. llugi visi.ed them in a small boat. He 
landed, examined them in every direction, and discovered that there 
was a layer of compact ice on their surface a few inches in thickness, 
resting on a moss having the shape of an inverted cone, of a vertical 
height of twelve or tliirteon feet, and fixed to the bed of the river. 
These cones consisted of iialf-melU'd iee, gelatinous, and much like the 
spawn of a frog. It was softer at the bottom than at the top, and was 
easily pierced in all directions with iioles. Exposed to the open air, the 
substance of the cones became quicldy granulated, like the ice that is 
formed at the bottom of rivers. 

In tin' same year the pebbles in a creek of shallow water, near a very 
rapid current of the Rhine, were observed to be covered with a sort of 
trjxnsparent mass, an inch or two in thickness, and which, on examina- 
tion, was found to consist of icy spicula, crossing each other in every 
direction. Large masses of spongy ice were also seen in the bed of the 
stream, at a depth of between six or seven feet. The watermen’s poles 
entcTed these with ease^, and often bore ti'.em to the surface. This land 
of ice forms most (piickly in rivers whoso bed is impeded with stones azid 
other foreign bodies, 

HINDOO COMPUTATION. 

The Hindoos call the whole of their four ages a divine age ; a thou- 
sand divine ages form a cnfpa, or one of Brahma’s days, who, during that 
period, successively invested fourU'en mejius^ or holy spirits, with the 
sovereignty of the earth. The menu transmits his empire to his posterity 
for 8event)’-one divine ages, and this period is called manawantaray and 
as fourteen mnnawantara make but nine hundred and ninety-four divine 
ages, there rernaiu six, which are the twilight of Brahma’s day. Thirty 
iH these days form his month; twelve of tiiesc months one of his yean; 
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Like all people of Tartar origin, one of the most remarkable charnc- 
eristics of tne Chinese is their reverence for the dead, or, as it is usually 
called, their ancestral worship. In consequence of this, their tombs are 
not only objects of care, but have frequently more ornament bestowed 
upon them than graces the dwellings of the bving. 

Their tombs are of diherent kinds ; but the moat oommoa afrange- 
ment is that of a horseshoe 'shaped platform, out out of the side a 
hillf as represented in our engraving. It consequently has a high 
in which is the entrance to the tonui, and slopes off to nothing at thn 
entrance to the horseshoe, where the wall generally terminatoe with two 
lions car dragons, or some fantastic ornament oommon to Chinese an^<» 
teoture* When the tomb is situated, as is generally the case, on a hUi- 
nde, Uiis arrangement is not only appropriate, but elegant. When the 
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omm thing is imitated on a plain, it is singolar, misplaced, and bbIb* 
telligible. Many of the tombs are built of granite, tmely polished, and 
4 }arved with a profusion of labour that makes us regret tnat the p^ple 
'Who can do such things should have so great a predileetion for eph^eiaJ 
wooden structures, when capable of em plowing the muet dnvable 
laaterials with such facility. 



ABTBSXBIAJr ABBA. 

abcre en g r a v i ng represents a group of Abyssiman m t o L TRm 
•word, spear, ana shiela are estentially the weapons of the Abystdoaiana, 
ilreanmi being only of comparatively recent introduction, and not 
generally nseC The shields are round, and nearly a yard in diameter ; 
Siey are very neatly made of buffalo’s hide, and of the form moi^ 
eulatod to throw on a lance-point ; namely, falling back gradnalty Ibecm 
the l)08s or centre (which protmdoel to the At the centre, hi the 

inside, is fixed a solid leather handle, by whi^ the shield is held fea 
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lumd wh<in fighting, or through whioh the arm is passed to the dhow, 
for oonvenienoe of carrying on a ioumey. The edge is perforated with 
a number of holes, through which leather loops are passed, and by these 
it is hung up in the houses. The face of the shield is often ornamented 
in various ways, according to the wealth or fancy of the owner. Some 
have simply a narrow strip of lion’s skin on each side of the boss, but 
crossing each other above and below it, the lower ends being allowed to 
hang at some length ; others have a large broad strip of the mane down 
the centre of the shield, and hanging several inches below it. This is, 
of course, usually made of two or Siree pieces stitched together, as it 
would be difficult to get a single pieoe of sufficient lengtn and beauty 
of fur. Others to this add a lion’s paw or tail, fastened on the left side 
of the mane, and often highly adorned with silver. The beautiful long 
black and white fur of a sort of monkey, called “gor6za,” occasionally 
supplies the place of that of the nobler yet scarcely so beautiful aniinjil. 
A shield almost completely covered with plates and bosses of silver, is 
usually the mark of the chief of some district. Those similarly plated 
in brass were likewise formerly used only by chiefs, though now they 
are carried by every soldier who can afibrd to buy them. The plated 
shield is called ^‘tebbora.” Those in brass are not much approved of, 
as they usually cover a bad skin ; for a man possessed of a good hand- 
some ^ield would never think of thus hiding its intrinsic beauties. 

In former times a beautiful crooked knife was used in Tigr^, the 
sheath and handle of which were profusely enriched with silver and 
gilt. These, however, are never worn now, the long “shotel” in 
Tigr<^, and the European -shaped sword among the Amliara and most of 
the soldiers, have entirely supersded them. 

The ‘‘shotel” is an awkward-looking weapon. Some, if straight, 
would be nearly four feet long : they are two-edged, and curved to a 
lemicircle, like a reaper’s sickle. They are principally used to strike 
the point downwards over the guard of an adversary, and for this the 
long curved shape is admirably adapted. It is, however, a very clumsy 
weapon to manage. The sheath is oi red morocco leather, its point being 
often ornamented with a hollow silver ball, called “ lomita,” as large as 
a small apple. Many of the swords used are made in Europe, and are 
su(»> as would be carried by the light cavalry, though lighter than ours. 
Be.‘rig, however, cheap, showy articles, they ore apt to break, and there- 
fort» the Abyssinians ore getting tired of them, preferring those made of 
soft iron in their own country. These they make also with the faible 
considerably broader than tne forte, to give force to the blow. Of 
course, they bend on the least stress ; but, in defence of this failing, 
their owners say that, if a sword breaks, who is to mend it ? — while, if 
it bends, you have only to sit on it, and it gets straight again. The 
handles of Ix^th this and the “ shotel” are made of the horn of the 
rhinoceros. They are out out of the horn at great loss of material, and 
hence they fetch a eood price. It should be remembered that the heart 
of the horn is blacSc, outside of whioh there is a coating, not quite vx 
such thick, of a semi-transparent white edonr. To make a 

a piece of horn of the requisite length is first sawn ofif. ThU if 
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tkwi fe-fiawn longitudinally into three pieces, of which the inner one 
only is eligible for handles. This piece is about an inch and a half 
thick, four or five inches broad at the broader extremity, and three at 
the narrower. As it lies sawn flat before us we can distinctly see the 
black stripe in the centre, with the white on each side. Next, a nearly 
semicircular piece is cut out at each side, leaving only four points of the 
white as four comers, and the CTasp black. The handle is then finished, 
bored for the shank of the blade, and polished. The shank is usually 
clinched over a half-dollar beaten convex ; a JiUet-graxn boss, called 
** timbora,’* is, however, sometimes substituted. A sword-hilt thus 
made is obviously a very clumsy one to handle, as the points are parallel 
to the edge, and those farthest from the blade are longest. 

GKOHGIAXS AS TOPEHS. 

It is as unsurpassable topers, as well as for their military qualitie8> 
which have always been acknowledged, that the Georgians have acquired 
notoriety. At tlnur frequent drinking parties it is said they wilt pass 
several days and nights, almost without intermission, in quaffing the 
productions of the vineyards of Kakhcti, a district in the mountains 
east of Tiflis. This wine is by no means of bad quality ; it is of a deep 
red colour, so dce[) that one fancies it has been tinged with some dye to 
produce so intense a hue. They are said to consume incredible quantities 
of wine on these occasions, and in a fashion that would put to sname tlie 
drinking triumphs of Ireland, recorded by Sir Jonah Barrin^on, in 
days of old, when intoxication was the standard of spirit. The arinking 
vessel is a cow’s horn, of considerable length, and the point of honour is 
to dniiii it at a draught. The brethren and convivial rivals of the 
Georgians in the neighbouring pro^unces of Imeretia and Mingrelia, 
instead of a horn, use a delicately-hollowed globe of walnut tree, with 
a long narrow tube at the orifice. It holds fully a pint, and like its 
companion, the horn, the contents are consumed at a single gulp. How 
these globes are hollowed is as great a marvel as the construction of the 
ingenious Chinese puzzle of ball within ball. 

STAG-nUNT IN THE SIXTEENTH CENTTIRT. 

The following vivid picture of a stag-hunt is taken from the page of . 
an old author, and refers to the days of the unfortunate Marv Queen of 
Scots : — “ In the year 1567, the Earl of Athol, a prince of the blood royal, 
had, with much trouble and vast expense, a hunting-match for the en- 
tertainment of our most illustrious and gracious queen. Our people 
called this a royal bunting. I was then a young man, and present on 
that occasion. Two thousand Highlanders, or wild Scotch, as you call 
them, were employed to drive to the hunting-ground all the deer from 
the woods and nills of Athol, Badenoch, Man*, Murray, and the counties 
about. As those Higldonders use a light dress, and are very swift of 
foot, they went up and down so nimbly, that in less than two months’ 
time, they brou^t together two thousand red deer, besides roes and 
lisllow deer. The queen, the great men, and a number of others, were in 
a glm when these deer were brought before them. Believe ikm 
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^wltole body moyed forward in something like battle order. The sight 
delighted the queen very much ; but she soon had cause for fear. Upon 
the emi — (who had been accustomed from his early days to such 
eights) — addressing her thus : — ‘ Do you observe that stag who is fore- 
most of the herd P There is danger from that stag ; for if either fear 
nr rage should force him from the ridge of that hill, let every one look 
to hunself, for none of us will be out of the way of harm ; for the 
rest will follow this one, and having thrown us under foot, they will 
open a passage to this hill behind us.’ What happened a moment after 
confirmed this opinion ; for the queen ordered one of the best dogs to 
be let loose on one of the deer : this the dog pursues ; the leeuling stag 
was frighted ; he flies b}* the same way lie had come there ; the rest 
rush after him, and bi^ ak out where the thickest body of Highlanders 
are ; they had nothing for it but to throw themselves flat on the heath, 
and allow the deer to pass over them. It was told the queen that 
neveral of the Highlanders had been wounded, and that two or three 
had been killed outi ight ; and the whole body had got off, had not 
the Higlilanders, by their skill in hunting, fallen upon a stratagem to 
cut oii‘ the rear from the main body. It was of those that had been 
separated that the queen’s dogs and those of the nobility made 
slaughter. There were killed that day three bundled and sixty deer* 
besiaes some roes.” 


TIME WASTED IN TAKING 8NX7FP. 

A vast quantity of valilable time is wasted by the votaries of tobacco, 
especially by the smokers ; and that the devotees of snuff are not 
greatly behind in this rc^spect, will be shown by the following singular 
calculation of Lord Stanhope ; — 

** Every professed, inveterate, and incurable snuff-taker,” says liis 
lordship, at a moderate computation, takes one pinch in ten minutes. 
Evnery pinch, with the agreeable ceremony of blowing and wiping the 
nose and other incident^d circumstances, consumes ouo minute and a 
half. One minute and a half out of every ten, allowing sixteen hours 
to a snuff-taking day, amounts to two hours and twenty-four minutes 
out of every natural day, or one day out of ten. One day out of every 
ten, amonnte to thirty-six days and a half in a year. Hence, if we 
suppose the practioe to be persisted in forty years, two entire years of 
the snuff-takfiris life will be dedicated to tickling his nose, and two 
more to blowing it. The expense of snuff, snuff-boxes, and hand- 
kerchiefs, win be the subieet of a second essay, in which it will appear 
that this luxury encroacncs os much on the income of the snuff-taker 
as it does on his time ; and that by proper application of the time and 
money thus lost to the public, a fund might be oonstitated for the 
discharge of the national debt.” 

TAXinE OF A um0 TSALK. 

Formerly a psalm was allowed to be sung at the gallows the culprit^ 
in ease of a reprieve. It is reported of one of the ehapliaxts to the 
fomoas Montrose, that being condemned in Scotland to die, for attending 
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hb master in some of liis glorious exploits, and being upon the ladder, 
ordered to set out a psalm, he expecting a reprieve, named the 119th 
Psalm ^th which the officer attending the execution complied, 
Scotch Presbyterians being great' psalm-singers) : and it was w^ for him 
he ^d so, for they had sung it h^f through before the reprieve came : 
any other psalm would have hanged him. 

ANCIENT INCENSE CUAKIOT. 

The implement which wc have engraved was found in a tomb at Cer- 
vetri in Etruria, and unquestionably belongs to a very remote date of the 
archaic period. It was used in the ritual services of the ancients, and 
^ems to have been destined for burning incense. The perfume was, 
no doubt, placed in the concave part, and the fact of the whole being 
mounted upon four wheels ]>rove3 that it was intended to be moved 
about, whiem, in religious services, may have been a great convenience. 
The borders are adonu d by a row of tlower-sbapcd ornaments, the grace- 



ful forma of whicli will be appreciated in the side-view we Lave given of 
ti. It must be confessed, indeed, that this monument, whicli is marked 
by the stamp of an antiquity so exceedingly remote, displays within the 
limits of its archaic character much elegance, conveying \ho idea of a 
higlily retined taste, suitable to a person of diguiiicd position, as tiie 

{ iriest or king may be supposed to have been, to whom the article be- 
onged. 

TOO HUCU PARENTAL AUTHORITY. 

All the world over, the current of natural affection flows strongly 
downwards to posterity. Love for children, in most nations, seems to be 
stron^jer than the love for parents. But in China, the current of natural 
aflbction is thrown back towards parents with undue strength. The love 
of posterity is in danger of being checked and weakened by their excet- 
sive veneration for parents. The father has absolute power, even tiie 
power of life and death, over his children. A few years ago, a Chinese 
father said to his wife, ** What shall we do with our young son ? He is 
tmdutiful and rebellious, and wiU bring disgrace on our family name ; 
let ns put him to death.” Acoordiugly, having tied a cord round the 
hoy'i Reck, the father pulled one end of it, and the mother the otber^ aad 
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Hiiu they strangled their son. The magistrates took no notioe of tb# 
oeonrrenoe. A wealthy Chinese ^ntleman at Mngpo shut up one of his 
orphan grandchildren and starved her to death. He could not be troubled 
rearing her up. Another man at the same place, having commanded two 
of his sons one day to follow him, entered a boat, and rowed out to the 
middle of the stream. He then deliberately tied a stone to the neck of 
one of his sons, and threw him into the river. The otlicr lad was com- 
pelled to assist his father in the cruel proceeding. Tiiese facts arc well 
known to the missionaries at that place. They heard tlie cries of the poor 
girl, and rescued her sister from a similar fate, and they saw the youth 
drowned by his father. But the authorities never tliought of inter- 
fering. 

rOPUI^iR PASTIMES. 

The popular pastimes of the time of James the first are enumerated 
in the following linos, in n little work entitled “ The Letting of Humour’s 
Blood in the Head-vainc ; with a New Morisco daunced by seven Satyros 
upon the bottome of Diogenes’ tubbe:” 8vo, Lond, 1011. 

‘‘Man, I dare challenge thee to Tiiiiow the sledge, 

To jump or Leadi: over diteli or hedge, 

To Wbastle, play at SrooLEBALL, or to llryyv. : 

To Pitch the bauke, or to Shooie orr a gt^nne : 

To play at Log gets, Nine Holes, or Ten Pinnes : 

To try it out at Foot-ball by the shiim('S : 

At Tjcktacke, Iuisu Noddie, Maw, and Hr me, 

At Hot-cockles, Leap-frog, or BLiNDMA>’-r.uiTE ; 

To driuke halfe-pots, or deaic at the whole cun : 

To play at Base, or Pex-axd-Vnkiiorxf: Sir Juan; 

To daunce the Morris, play at Barley-breake, 

At all exploytes a man can thinke or speoke ; 

At Shove-groate, Venteu-poykt, or & 

At Beshrow him that’s last at yonde.r style ; 

At Leaping o’er a MinsoMMER-BON-Eii:R, 

Or at the Draw ing Den out of the myer: 

At any of those, or all these presently, 

Wagge but your linger, I am for you, I ! ” 

vacillating newspapers. 

The newspapers of Paris, submitted to the censorship of the press, in 
18lo, announced in the following terms, Bonaparte’s de}<arturc irom the 
Ifile of Elba, his march across France, and Ids < ntry into the French 
Capital : — 9th March — The Cannibal has escaj)ed from Ids den. 10th — 
The Corsican ogre has just landed at Ca])e Juan, lltli — The Tiger has 
airived at Gap. 12tli — J’he Monster has pa.ssed the niglit at Grenoble. 
13th — The Tyrant lias crossed Lyons. Hlh — The Usurp * t is directing 
his course towards Dijon, but the brave and loyal Burgundians have 
risen in a body, and they surround him on all sides. I8th — Bonaparte 
ia sixty leages from the Capital ; he has had skill enough to escape from 
th« hands of his pursuers 19th — Bonaparte advances rapidly, but ha 
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Brill never enter Paris. 20tli — To-morrow, Napoleon will be under ov 
ramparts. 21st — The Emperor is at Fontaineblean. 22nd — His Im- 
peril and Royal Majesty last evening made his entrance into his Palaee 
«f the Tuileries, amidst the joyous acclamations of an adoring and faith- 
ful people. 


FBESsnra to beith, and pkaying and fasting. 

In a number of Oliver Cromwell’s Newspaper, ‘‘ The Perfeot Aooount 
of the Daily Intelligence,” dated April 16th, 1651, we find this horrid 
instance of torture : — 

<*Mond. April 14th. — This session, at the Old Bailey, were four men 
pressed to death that were all in one robbery, and, out of obstinacy and 
contempt of the court, stood mute aud refused to plead ; from whence 
we may perceive the exceeding great hardness some men are grown unto, 
who do not only swerve from instructions, exhortations, and goodnesse, 
but become so lewd and insolent that they render themselves the proper 
Bubiects for whom severe laws were first invented and enacted.” 

The very next paragraph in the naper is to the following efiect : — 

“Those of the congregate churches, and many other godly people in 
London and parts adjacent, have apj)ointed Friday, the 25th instant, aa 
a day of solemn fasting and prayer, for a blessing upon the armies at 
land, the fleet at sea, and negociations abroad.” 

THE FIEST WATCHES IN ENGLAND, 

In 1684 watches began to come from Germany, and the watchmaker 
soon became a trader of importance. I’he watches were often of 
immense sisc, and hung in a rich case from the neck, and by fops 
wound up with great gravity and ceremony in Paul’s or at the ordinary 
dinner. Catgut mainsprings must have been slightly affected by 
changes of weather, and sometimes a little out of time in wet Novembers ; 
but, Bessa, let the world live I An early specimen of the watch that 
we have seen engraved was, however, not larger than a walnut, richly 
chased, and enclosed in a pear-shaped case. It had no minute hand, 
but was of beautiful workmanship. Country people, like Touchstone, 
sometimes carried pocket dials, in the shape of crass rings, with a slide 
and aperture, to be regulated to tlie season. 

EXTKAOHDINAEY CIRCUMSTANCE, 

Jesse, in bis interesting “ Gleanings in Natural History,” gives the 
following remarkable instance of an extraneous substance being found 
imbedded in the solid timber of an ash : — “ A person on whose accuracy 
and veracity I can place every reliance, informed me that hearing from 
some of his brother workmen, that in sawing up the butt of a large 
ash-tree, they had found a bird’s ucst in the middle of it ; he imme- 
diately went to the spot, and found an ash cut in two longitudinally on 
the saw-pit, and the bird’s nest nearly in the centre of the tree. The nest 
was about two-^rds of a hollow globe, and composed of moss, hair, and 
Ceathers, all seemingly in a fresh state. There were three eggs in 
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nearly white and somewhat speckled. On examining the tree neil 
minutely with several other workmen, no mark or protuberance was 
found to indicate the least injury. The bark was perfectly smooth and 
1he tree quite sound.” In endeavouring to account for this curious fact> 
Ne can only suppose that some accidental hole was made in the tree 
before it arrived at any great size, in w]ii(‘h a bird had built its nest, 
and forsaken it after she had laid three eggs. As the tree grew larger, 
the bark would grow over the liole, and in process of tbne the nc«( 
would become embedded in the tree. 



ruKT coox cavK. 

The above is a sketch of a cave which well deserves a place among 
OUT collection of AVonders. It is called Tort Coon Cave, and is in the 
lino of rocks near tlic Giants’ Causeway. It may be visited either by 
sea or by land. Boats may row into it to Uie distance of a liundred yardi 
ct more, but the swell is sometimes dangerous ; and although the land 
entrance to the cave is slippery, and a fair proportion of climbing is 
imoessary to acliieve the object, still the magnilicence of the excavalTon, 
italen^rth, and the formation of the interior, would repay greater exer- 
tion : the stones of which the loof and sides are composed, and which are 
of a rounded form, and embedded, as it were, in a basaltic paste, are 
formed of oonoentrio spheres resembling the coats of an onion ; the inner* 
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most recess has been comnored to the side aisle of a Gothic cathedral ; 
the walls are most painfiiuy slimy to the touch ; the discharge of a loaded 
gun reverberates amid the rolling of the billows, so as to thunder a most 
awful eifeot ; and the notes of a bugle, we are told, produced delicioiis 
echoes. 

ANECDOTE IN rOBCELAIN. 

The finest specimens of Dresden porcelain were undoubtedly made 
previously to the Seven Years^ War, when no expense w^as spared, and 
when any price might bo obtained. Count Briihl, the prolligatO minister 
of Augustus 111., whose splendid palace and terrace is the great orna- 
ment of Dresden, was importuned by his tailor to be allowed to see the 
manufactory, admission to which was strictly prohibited. At length he 



consented, and the tailor upon his entrance was presented with the two 
last new pieces made, which were— one a grotesque figure, a portrait of 
himself mounted upon a hc-goat, with the shears, and all his other 
implements of trade ; and the other, his wife upon a she-goat, with a 
baby in swaddling clothes. The j>oor tailor was so annoyed witli these 
caricatures, that he turned hack without desiring to see more. These 
pieces, known os Count Bruhl’s Tailor and his 'VN^ife, are now much 
sought after, from their historical interest. They were made in 1760, 
by Kandler. 

ANGLO-SAXON FEASTS. 

It is a mark of Anglo-Saxon delicacy, that table-cloths were features 
at Anglo-Saxon feasts ; but, as the long end.s were used in place of nap- 
kins, Sie delicacy would be of a somewhat dirty hue, if the cloth were 
made to serve at a second feast. There was a rude sort of display u^n 
the board; hut the order of seiwicc was of a quality that woula strike 
the ** Jeameses” of the ago of Victoria with inexpressible disgust. The 
meat wai never “dished,*’ and “covers” were as yet unknown. Tlw 
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attendaiits brought the yiands into the dining-hall on the spita^ kRelt tt 
each guest, presented the spit to his consideration ; and, the guest having 
helped himself, the attendant went through the same ceremony with the 
next guest. Hard drinking followed upon these same cremonies ; and 
even the monasteries were not exempt from the sins of gluttony and 
drunkenness. ^Notwithstanding these bad habits, the Anglo-Saxons 
were a cleanly people ; the warm bath was in general use. Water, for 
hands and feet, was brought to every stranger on entering a house 
wherein he was about to tarry and feed ; and, it is said that one of the 
severest penances of the church was the temporary denial of the bath^ 
and of cutting the hair and nails. 

HOUSEHOLD RULES IN THE SIXTEENTH CENXUET. 

From Sir J, Harrington’s (the translator of Ariosto) rules for servants, 
we obtain a very clear conception of the internal government of a 
countr} gentleman’s bouse in 1 560. 

A servant who is absent from prayers to be fined. For uttering an 
oath. Id. ; and the same sum for leaving a door open. 

A fine of 2d., from Lady Day to Michaelmas, for all who are in bed 
after six, or out after ten. 

The same fine, from Michaelmas to Lady Day, for all who are in bed 
after seven, or out after nine. 

A fine of Id. for any bed unmade, fire unlit, or candle-box uncleaned 
after eight. 

A fine of 4d. for any man detected teaching the children obscene 
words. 

A fine of Id. for any man waiting vrithout a trencher, or who is 
absent at a meal. 

For any one breaking any of the butler’s glass, 12d. 

A fine of 2d. for any one who has not laid tlie table for dinner by 
half- past ten, or the supper by six. 

A fine of 4d. for any one absent a day without leave. 

For any man striking anotlier, a fine of Id. 

For any follower visiting the cook, Id. 

A fine of Id. for any man appearing in a foul shirt, broken hose, 
untied shoes, or torn doublet. 

A fine of id., for any stranger’s room left for four houre after he be 
dressed, 

A fine of Id. if the ball be not cleansed by eight in winter and seven 
in summer. 

The porter to be fined Id. if the court- gate bo not shut during meals. 
A fine of 3d, if the stairs be not cleaned every Friday after dinner. 

All these fines were deducted by the stewara at the quarterly pay- 
ment of the men’s wages. If these laws were observed, the domestio 
discipline must have been almost military in it. 

THE QUEEN OF SHEBA. 

Bellas, according to the Arabs, was the famous Queen of Sheba cat 
Baba, who visited, and afterwards married. Solomon, in the twenty- first 
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fwr of her reig^. Tabari has introduced her story with such gorgeous 
embellishments as to resemble a fairy tale rather tnan gnsode in serious 
iiarratiTe. She is said to have been subdued by the Jewish monarch, 
who discovered her retreat among the mountains, between Iltjaz and 
Yemen by means of a lapwing, which he had despatched in search of 
water during his progress through Arabia. This princess is called 
Kicoloa by some writers. The Abyssinians claim the same distinction 
for one of their queens ; and have preserved the names of a dynasty 
alleged to have been descended from ner union with Solomon. _ 

SUrEKSTlTION IN FKANCE. 

In France, superstition at this day is even more prevalent than it 
is in England. Garinet, in. his history of Magic and Sorcery m that 
eountr}', cites upwards of twenty instances which occurred between the 
years 1805 and 1818. In the latter year no less than three tribunals 
were occupied with trials originating in this humiliating belief : we 
shall cite only one of them. Julian Desbourdes, aged tifty-three, a 
mason, and inhabitant of the village of Thilouze, near Bourdeaux, was 
taken suddenly ill, in the month of January 1818. As he did not know 
how to account for liis malady, he suspected at last that he was be- 
witched. He communicated this suspicion to his son-in-law Bridier, 
and they both went to consult a sort of idiot, named Boudouin, who 
passed for a conjuror or n'hite-tviich. This man told them that 
Desbourdes was certainly bewitched, and oflered to accompany them to 
the house of an old man named Kenard. who, he said, was undoubtedly 
the criminal. On the niglit of the 23rd of January^ all three proceeded 
stealthily to the dwelling of Renard, and accused him of afflicting per- 
sons with diseases by the aid of the devil. Desbourdes fell on his knees 
end earnestly entreated to be restored to bis former health, promising 
that be would take no measures against him for the evil he had done, 
ihe old man denied in the strongest terms that he was a wizard ; and 
when Desbourdes still pressed him to remove the spell from him, he said 
he knew notliing about tlic spell, and refused to remove it. The idiot 
Houdouin, tlie liliite-ivitch^ now interfered, and told his companions that 
110 relief for the malady could ever be procured until the old man con- 
lesscd his guilt. To force him to confession they lighted some sticks of 
sulphur which they had brought with them for the purpose, and placed 
ihem under the old man’s nose. In a few moments he fell dowm suflb- 
uited and apparently lifeless. They were all greatly alarmed; and 
thinking that they had killed the man, they e^arned him out and threw 
him iutu a no^hbouiing jxmd, honing to make it appear that he had 
fallen in accidentally. The pond, Wwever, was not very* deep, and the 
coolness of the water reviving the old man, he opened his eyes and sat 
up. Desbourdes and Bridier, who were still waiting on the bank, were 
xn>w more alarmed than before, lest he should recover and inform against 
th(‘m. They therefore waded into the pond, seized their victim by the 
hair of the head, beat bim severely, ana then held him under water till 
he was drowned. 

They were all three apprehended on the charge of murder a few i 
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Afterwards* Desbonrdes and Bridier were found guilty of aggravaMl 
manslaughter only, and sentenced to be burnt on the back, and to work 
in the gSleys for life. The white-witch Boudouin was acquitted on tfaf 
ground of insanity. 



HELMKT OF SIR JOHN CIIOSIIY. 

We here present our readers with a sketch of the helmet of Sir John 
Crosby, as it originally ap|M ared when suspended over his tomb in St. 
Helen’s Church, Bishopsgatc. He was an eminent merchant of London ; 
but is represented upon his tomb in a full suit of armour. He died in 
1475. Ihe extreme height of the crown of the helmet resembles that 
on the tomb of the Earl of Warwick, in the Beauclvaaip Chapel at 
Warwick ; and was intended to support the crest of the wearer, the 
holes for aflixing it being still visible. 

EAHTnaVAKE PANIC. 

A panic terror of the end of the wN)rld seized the good people of IjCeds 
and Its neighbourhood in the year It arose from the following 

-a . _ ^ village close hv. laid eggs, on which 
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iaioribed the words, ** Christ u coming, Great numbers Tudted tlia 
and examined these wondrous eggs, convinced that the day 
jud^ent was near at hand. Like sailors in a storm, expecting every 
instant to go to the bottom, the believers suddenly became rdigiou% 
prayed violently, and flattered themselves that they repented them of 
their evil courses. But a plain tale soon put them down, and quenched 
their religion entirely. Some gentlemen, hearing of the matter, went 
one fine morning and caught the jwor hen in the act of laying one of her 
miraculous eggs. They soon ascertained beyond doubt that the egg 
been inscribed with some corrosive ink, and cruelly forced up again hito 
the bird’s body. At this explanation, those who had prayed, now 
laughed, and the world wagged as merrily as of yore. 

OLD KXGLISn SACTK-POT. 

Sack was such a national beverage of the jolly old England of the 
seventeenth century, tliat we are sure our readers 
will thank us for giving tliem an idea of the vessel 
in which it was commonly used. The bottle 
here engraved, and inscrib(‘d “ Sack,” was found 
in Old Tabley Hall, Che shire, and is a veritable 
specimen of the sort of vt sm 1 from which the 
topers of the good old times ” ji^mrcd into their 
cups the drink with wdiicli they so loved to warm 
their heart-strings. It is of a diill-wliite, with 
blue letters, and it is in the possession of the 
non. llobert Curzon, jun., author of the inte- 
resting work on the ilunastmes of the Levant. 

Two old English bottles of similar character, 
one lettered Sack, tlie other CiaA t, dated 1646, 
were sold at Strawbeny Hill. 

AGE OF Tiarcs. 

Mr. Twining was engaged, in the year 1827, in measuring and in- 
specting a large lot of hemlock timber cut from the north-eastern slope 
of East Kock, New Haven (America), and destined for the foundation of a 
wharf. While tluis employed he took particular notice of the successive 
layers, each of which coustitutes a year’s growth of the tree, and which 
in that kind of W'ood are very distinct. These layers were of varioua 
breadths, and plainly showed that in some seasons the trees made a 
much greater acivanoe than in others, some of the layers being five or six 
times broader than others. Evt ry tree had thus preserved a record of 
the seasont for the period of its groAvth, whether thirty 5 'oars or twa 
hundred — and w’hat was worthy of notice, every tree told ihe same story^ 
Thus, by beginning at the outer layer of two trees, the one young the 
other old, and counting hack twxuity years, if tlie young tree indicated, 
by a full layer, a growing season for that kind of timber, the other tree 
indicated the same 

1 had then before me,** (says this intelligent observer) ‘^two or three 
hundred meteorological tables, all of them as unerring as nature ; and by 
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Miecl^jog one tree from the oldest, and sawing out a thin section front its 
trunk, f might have preserved one of the number to be referred to after- 
wards. It might have been smoothed on the one side by the |)lane, so as 
to exhibit its record to the eye with all the neatness and distinctness of 
a drawing. On the opposite side might have been minuted in indelible 
writing the locality of the tree, the land of timber, the year and month 
wiien cut, the soil where it grew, the side and point which faced the 
north, and every other circumstance which can possibly be supposed ever 
to have the most remote relation to the value of the table in hand. The 
lover of science will not be backward to incur such trouble, for he knows 
how often, in the progress of human knowledge, nn observation or an 
experiment has lost its value by the disregard of some circuinstanoe 
connected with it, which at tlie time w^as not thought worthy of notice. 
Lastly, there might be attached to the same section a writUui meteorolo- 
gical table compiled from the observations of some scientilic person, if 
such observations had been made in the vicinity. This being done, why, 
in the eye of science, might not this natural^ unerring y (jraphicul record 
of seasons past deserve as careful preservation as a curious mineral, or a 
new form of crystals 

THE CAMEL AS A SCAPE-GOAT. 

A very singular account of the use to which a camel is sometimes put, 
is given by the traveller Bruce. lie tells us that he saw one employed to 
appease a quarrel between two parties, something in the same way as the 
scape-goat was used in the religious services of the Jewish people. The 
camel being brought out was accused by both parties of all the injuries, 
real or supposed, which belonged to each. All the mischief that had 
been done, they accused this camel of doing. They upbraided it with 
being the cause of all the trouble that had separated friends, called it by 
every opprobious epithet, and finally killed it, and declared themselves 
reconciled over its body. 


SUSPENDED VOLITION. 

A young lady, an attendant of the Princess , after having been 

confined to her bed for a great length of time with a violent nervous 
disorder, was at last, to all appearance, deprived of life. Her lips were 
quite pale, her face resembled tho countenance of a dead person, and 
me body grew cold. 

She was removed from the room in which she lay, was put in a coffin, 
and the day of her funeral fixed on. The day arrived, and, according 
to the custom of the country, funeral songs and hymns were sung before 
the door. J ust as the people were about to nail on the lid of the coffin, 
a kind of perspiration was observed to appear on the surface of her body. 
It grew greater every moment, and at last a kind of convulsive motion 
was observed in the hands and feet of the corpse. A few minutes after, 
during which time fresh signs of returning life appeared, she at once 
opened her eyes and uttered a most pitiable shriek. Physicians were 
quickly procured, and in the course ot a few days she was considerably 
restor^ 
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Hue deteription which she gave of her sitoatioii is extremely remsik* 
ahle, and forms a curious and authentic addition to psychology. 

I^e said it seemed to her, as if in a dream, that she was really dead ; 
yet she was perfectly conscious of all that happened around her in this 
dreadful state. She distinctly heard her friends speaking, and lament- 
ing her death, at the side of her coffin. She felt them pull on the 
dead-clothcs, and lay her in them. This feeling produced a mental 
anxiety which is indescribable. She tried to cry, but her soul was 
without power, and could not act on her body. She had^the contra- 
dictory feeling as if she were in her body, and yet not in it, at one and 
the same time. It was equally impossible for her to stretch out her arm 
or to open her eyes, or to cry, although she continually endeavoured to 
do BO. The internal anguish of her mind was, however, at its utmost 
height when the lid of the coffin was about to be nailed on. The 
thought that she was to be buried alive was the one that gave activity 
to her soul, and caused it to operate on her corporeal frame. 

FASHIONS FOB THE DEAD. 

The following advertisement appeared in a Glasgow paper about the 
middle of the last century. James Hodge, who lives in the first close 
above the Cross, on the west side of the street, Glasgow, continues to 
sell burying Crapes ready made ; and his wife’s niece, who lives with 
him, dresses dead Corpses at as cheap a rate as was formerly done by her 
aunt, having been educated by her, and perfected at Edinburgh, from 
whence she is lately arrived, and has all the newest and best fajdiions.*^ 

COMMON USE OF PLATE IN THE TIME OF HENET TUI. 

A writer in the early part of the sixteenth century tells us that in his 
time, in the reign of Henry the Eighth, the luxury of the table had 
descended even to citizens, and that there were few whose tables were 
not daily provided with spoons, cups, and a saltcellar of silver. Those 
of a higher sphere affected a greater profusion of plate ; but the quantity 
accumulated by Cardinal Wolsey, though the precious metals arc now so 
copious, still continues to excite our surprise. At Hampton Court, where 
he feasted the French ambassadors and their splendid retinue in 1528, 
two cupboards, extending across the banquet chambers, were piled to the 
top with plate and illununated ; yet, without encroaching on these osten- 
tatious repositories, a profuse service remained for the table. Two hun- 
dred and eighty beds were provided for the guests ; every chamber had 
a bason and ewer of silver, beside other utensils. 

DIOGENES IN A PITH08, NOT TUB. 

A pithos is a description of earthen vessel or jar, distinguished firom 
the amphora by its largo mouth, and comparatively fl^attened base. Its 
shape was more that of a gourd, or pot ; its size large enough to have 
rendered it applicable to the purposes of a cistern, or water butt. 
Such, indeed, anpear in some instances to have been its dimensions, 
that it has long '>wn a matter of dispute amongst the learned whether, 
If Diogenes dwuu in a tub at all (a point by no means settled), his 
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Immbls habitatioxi were of vrood or earthenware. Brongniart sdmita 
the latter opinion, and has illustrated it by a partial copy from a pt^t 
in Winckelinann. In the original, the philosopher is shown holding 
his well-known chat with Alexander the Great, at the gate of the 
Metroum, or Temple of the Mother of the Gods at Athens ; Dut his tub 
has there the addition of a dog lying on the outside, above hs5 master’s 
head, evidently on the watch to defend him, if necessary, against any 
attack from the royal warrior. Winckelmann’s engraving, which w» 
here present, is taken from a bas-relief discovered in the Villa Aibani ; 



in which the cynic’s tub is clearly of earthenware, having a large 
firacture on one side, which has been n paired with some other material 
dove-tailed across the crack, Tliis, Winckelmann concludes to have 
been lead (commesso col piombo), simply, however, upon the authority 
of the following lines in Juvenal : — 

Si Fregeris, altera fiet 

Cras domuS| rat sadem plum bo commissa munebit,** 

Sat. xiv 310. 

Be all this, however, as it may, the controversy is not without itsTd 
in connexion with the ceramic productions of Gie period. If ths 
**dolia” and “ TriOaicj/oi of the ancients hod not been of sufficient 
capacity, however kennel-like, to have served as a dwelling, or shelter, 
for the philosopher, the tale would hardly have existed. Kor does it 
seem probable that Juvenal, in allusion to the story, would have used the 
term Ustd (testk cum vidit in iM mairnum habitatorem), or have dwdit j 
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upon theix B-agiUty, or hare said that they would not bum (doiia nndi 
non ardent Cynici), if vessels of the sort had not been commonly of 
oarthenware. These vessels, both ancient and modem, have a thioknew 
and itrength which enables them to be rolled on a ladder to and from tba 
top of tiie kiln, where they are baked, without injury. 

CHINESE SCHOOL. 

The annexed engraving is a curiosity both in itself and in what it re- 
presents. It is taken from a sketch by a native Chinese artist, and depicts 
the internal arrangements of a native Chinese school. The extraordinary 
natoe of the Chinese language renders it impossible for a schoolmaster 
to instruct more than a very few scholars at a time, since the meaning of 



the words actually depends on their correct intonation. Every vocable 
in the language is capable of being pronounced in six different tones of 
voice, and of conveying six meanings, totally different from each other, 
according to the tone given to it. Pronounced in one tone, it conveys 
one meaning, and is represented by one written character ; pronounced 
in another tone, it conveys an entirely distinct meaning, and is repre- 
sented in WTiting by another character altogether different. The correct 
and distinct enunciation of these tones is the chief difficulty in learning 
to speak the language. These tones are stereotyped and fixed, and must 
be learned, as part of the word, at the same time that its form and sig- 
nifijoation are mastered. Moreover, they are aU arranged upon system, 
like the notes in a gamut, and when thoroughly mastered, the theory of 
the tones is really beautiful. If a wTong tune, then, is given to a word 
in reading or in conversation, it grates upon a Chinese ear like a false 
note in playing the fiddle. Further, if the voice be not correctly modu- 
lated, and the words oonectly intoned, not only is a jarring note pro- 
uotmeed, but actually a wrong word is uttered, and a different 
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miTeyed from what was intended. A missionary to the Chinese^ there* 
fore, should be possessed of a musical ear. Without this, the acquisition 
of the spoken language will be attended by very arduous labour ; and, 
perhaps, after years of toil, he will find that he still frequently fails in 
correctly convcjdng his meaning. 

LONDON LOCALITIES IK THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 

At Ludgatc was a gaol, where the prisoners clamoured for alms at the 
barred grate ; and it wUvS htre that Sir Thomas Wyatt had been re^ 
pulsed. The city wall that joined this gate to its other fellow gates 
ran from the Tower through the Minories to Aldgate, Houndsditch, and 
Bishopsgate, through Cripplegate to Aldersgate, and so past Chiist’s 
Hospital by Newgate and Liidgate to the Thames. 

Pimlico was a country place where citizens used to repair to eat 
** pudding pies” on a Sunday, as they did to Islington or Hogsdento 
take tobacco and drink new milk ; as Islington was famous for its dairy, 
where Sir Walter Raleigh is said to have lived in an old bouse still 
standing, so Holloway was famous for its cheese cakes ; and it is these 
peculiarities that, after all, confer immortality upon a place. Chelsea 
was the mere village of Chelsea, known from Sir Thomas More’s house, 
where Henry VIII. had ’walked with his arm round that ^eat states- 
man’s doomed neck ; as Ilolhorn was then a country road leading to 
the pleasant \dllago of St, Giles, and trending on to the way that led 
to Oxford and to fatal Tyburn, so called from its bum or brook, then 
well known to patient city anglers. The triple tree or gallows stood 

at the comer of the present Edgware Road. The same Oxford Street 

led also, if you turned up one side of the Hampstead Road, to tbo 

Tottenham Court, which stood there alone far in the country, and 

Primrose Hill was an untrodden hillock, surrounded by wide paths and 
ditches between tliis court and Hampstead. 

A cheerful little stream, known by the pleasant name of the Fleet, 
rose near Hampstead Hill, and joined by the Old Bourne and recruited 
by sparkling CTerken Well, emptied itself in the Thames. Though even 
then merely a sewer, it was open, and had four bridges of its o'wn, 
while the ITiames had but one ; and these were kno^yn as Holbora 
Bridge, Fleet-lane Bridge, Fleet Bridge, and Bridewell Bridge. 

Spit^elds was a grassy open space, with artillery grounds and a 
pnipit and cross, where fairs were held and sermons ])r cached. There 
were also Tothill Fields, and Finsbury Fields, and Moor Fields, just 
outside the city walls, laid out in walks, and nlanted, as far as Hox^n. 
Bound these squares there were windmills ana everything equally rural. 
As for Piccadilly, it was everywhere known as a road to Reading, and 
by many herbalists, as harbouring the small wild foxglove in its dry 
ditches. 

Outside Teraplo Bar, before the wooden gatehouse was built, lay the 
Strand, the road leading from the city to the houses of Couit. This 
rivei bank was the chosen residence of the nobility, whose gardens 
stretched to the edge of the then undefiled river. The sky then was pure 
tnd bright, Cor our ancestors burnt wood fires, and the water was gay 
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wilii thocvands of boats. Each hoiise had its terrace, its water stairs, 
aad garden. The street houses were so scattered that the river could 
be seen between them, and there were three water courses there 
traversed by bridges, besides two churches and a maypole. Here stood 
York House, where Bacon was bom, and Durham Place, where Raleigh 
lived, with his study in a turret overlooking the river ; there also were 
Arundel House and Essex House, where great men pined and plotted. 

At ."Whitehall stood "Wolsey’s Pulacc, enlarged by Henry VIII., and 
Elizabeth’s favourite residence when not at Nonsuch In Surrey, 
Windsor, Green mch, or Richmond. The tilt-yard stood where tne 
Horse Guards now stands. St. James’s Palace, also built by Henry 
VIIL, where the Queen’s melanclioly-bigot sister had died, was seldom 
inhabited by the Court ; but the park was even then existing. As for 
the old palace of Richard III. ( Bay nard’s Castle), that had been let to 
ihe Earl of Pembroke, and the same king’s dwelling of Crosby Hail 
had fallen into the hands of an alderman. 

WARWICK THE KING -MAKER. 

On the right-hand side of Newgate-street are various streets and 
courts leading into Paternoster-row. Of these, Warwick and Ivy lanes, 
PanycT-oUeVt aud Lovel’s-court, mciit the attention of the lover of 
literary and historical antiquities. War wick-lane, now the abode of 
buRlicTS and tallow-chandlers, took its name from the inn or house of 
the Celebrated Warwick, the king-maker. 

Stow mentions his coming to London in the famous convention of 
14o8, ’snth 600 men, all in red jackets, embroidered, with ragged staves, 
before and behind, and was lodged in AVarwick-lone ; “ in wnose house 
there was often six oxen eaten at a breakfast, and every taverne was full 
of his moate, for hee that had any acquaintance in that house, might 
have there so mucli of sodden and roaste meate, as he could pricke and 
carry upon a long dagger.” 

The memory of the earl was long preserved by a small stone statue, 
placed in the * side front of a tobacconist’s, at the corner of this lane ; 
and there is a public-house which has the earPs head for its sign. 

THANKSGI\’TNO DAY IN 1697. 

The following is an extract from the Post Boy” of the above date 

^‘TbursdayT^ecembor 2, 1697. Thursday bclRg appointed for the 
day of Thanksgiving, the same was usliered in with ringing of bells ; the 
king went to the Chapel Royal, where, &c., and at night we had bonfires 
and illuminations. The tine lire- works in St. James’s Square were 
lighted after this manner ; — About twelve o’clock, the Foot Guards 
lined the avenues ; the rockets and all things being fixed on the rails 
the day before : a little after six, the king, attended by his guards, came 
to the Earl of llomnby’s house, from whence soon after a signS. was given, 
by firing a rocket, for the fire-works to go off, which were immediately 
Ughted ; the performance was extraordinary fine, and much applauded ; 
the same continued somewhat better than half an hour, and there 
divers sorts of fire- works ; some had the king’s name, other* 
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the arms of England ; in a word, they were Tcry curious. There wa« k 
xuon and a woman unfortunately killed, and divers others hurt by the 
falling down of sticks. About half an hour after, His Majesty went to 
Bt, James’s there being a line ball.” 

THE GIIEY man’s PATH. 

The annexed sketch depicts a scene in the coast rocks at Fairhead, near 
Ball yoastle in Ireland. Fhir Leith, or The Grey Man’s Path,” (a fissure in 

\ the precipice, ) viewed either 
|||w from land or sea, is never 
Su to be forgotten; it seems 
as though some supema- 
I tural power, determined to 
Ik'W for itself a pathway 
® through the wonderful for- 
mations that tower along 
the coast — so that it might 
visitor summon the spirits 
of the deeju witliout tread- 
^v; ing a road made by mortal 
Jiands — liad willed the fear- 
ful chasm that divides the 
rothy promontory in two. 
I lie singular passage, in 
its narrow pai-t, is barred 
across by the fragment of 
a pillar, hurled, as it were, 
over tlie lissur(“, and sup- 
ported on botli sides at a 
eimsiderable elevation. If 
you descend, you perceive 
the passage widens, and 
becomes more important ; 
its dark sides assume greater 
height, and a more wild 
and sombre magnificence ; 
and at last they extend 
upwards, above 220 feet, 
through which the tourist 
arrives at the massive cUhris which crowed the base of the mighty pro- 
montory, where the northern ocean rolls liis threatening billow’s. From 
the cragsmen and boatmen of this w'ild coast you hear no tales of Faery, 
no hints of the gentle legends and superstitions collected in the south, or 
in the inland districts of the north ; not that lliey are a whit hss super- 
stitious, but their superstition is, as the superstition of the sea kings, of 
a bold and peculiar character ; their ghosts come from out the deep, 
before or after the rising of the moon, and climb, or rather stalk up the 
rooks, and, seated upon those mysterious pillars, converse together; 80 
that, in the lishermaiL’s huts, they say, it thunders.” Even mermaida 
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am deemed too tridiiig in their habits and manners for this stuMndona 
scenery, where spirits of the gigantic world congregate, and w!^re the 
Grey Man ” of the North Sea stalks forth, silently and alone, up hia 
appropriate path, to witness some mighty convulsion of nature. 

ANCIENT JET NECKLACE. 

Various interesting ornaments, belonging to the Archaic, or Bronze 
period in Scotland, are preserved in the Museum of Scottish Antiquarioa^ 
and one set in parti(jular, fotind enclosed in an urn within a xude stone 
cist, on the demolition of a tumulus near the Old House of Assymt, Boss* 
shire, in 1824, we here engrave. They include a necklace of irregular 
oval jet beads, whicli appear to have been strung together like a common 
modem string of beads, and are sufiiciently rude to correspond with the 
works of a very primitive era. The other ornaments which are repre- 
sented here about one-fourth the size of the original, are curiously 
studded with gold spots, arranged in patterns similar to those with which 



the rude pottery of tlie British tumuli are most frequently decorated, and 
the whole are perforated with holes passing obliquely from the back 
through the edge, evidently designed for attaching them to each other 
by means of threads, 

JUGGLERS IN JAPAN. 

The perfection of jugglery in Japan entitles it to be ranked amonjpt 
the fine arts. An eve -witness thus describes the performance oi a 
Japanese juggler. ** llere ore some of his feats: — No. 1. He took aa 
ordinary boy’s top, spun it in the air, caught it on his hand, and thea 

E laced it (stiU spinning) upon the edge of a sword, near the hilt, Thea 
^ e dropped the sword point a little, and the top moved slowly towards 
it. Arrived at the very end, the hilt was lowered in turn, and the top 
brought back. As usual, the sword was dangerously sharp. No. 2 was 
also performed with the top. He spun it in the air, and then threw the 
end of the string back towards it with such accuracy that it was caught 
up and wound itself aU ready for a second cast. By the time it had done 
this it had reached his hand, and was ready for another spin. No. 3 
still performed with tho top. There was an upright pole, upon thej^p 
of which was perched a little house, %vith a very large front door. 
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top was spun, made to climb the pole, knock open the said front dooir» 
disappear. As well as I remember, the hand end of the string was 
fastened near the door, so that this was almost a repetition of the 
winding feat. Hut feat No. 4 was something even more astonishing 
than all this. He took two paper butterflies, armed liimself with the 
usual paper fan, thiew them into the air, and, fanning gently, kept 
them flying about him as if they had been alive. ^ ‘ He can make them 
alight wherever you wish I Try him!” remarked the Kami (Prince), 

through the interpreter. Mr. II requested that one might alight 

upon each ear of the juggler. No sooner expressed than comj^ied with, 
Gentle undulations of the fan waved them slowly to the required points, 
and there left them comfortably seated. Now, whether this command 
over pieces of paper was obtained simply by currents of air, or by the 

S jwer of a concealed magnet, Mr. H could not tell or ascertain, 

ne thing, however, was certain, the power was there. 

MAT- FAIR FLAY BILL IX THE TIME OP WILLIAM III. 

WILLIAM REX. 

MAY-I^AIR. 

M I L L E R \S, 

OR THE Loyal Association Booth, 

AT THE TjrrER END OF 

Brook-field Market, 

NEAR Hyde Park Corner. 

Ditring the time of MAY-FAIR, whll be presenter 
an excellent droll, called 
KING WILLIAM’S HAPPY DELIVERANCE 
AND Glorious Triumph over his Enemifs, 

OR THE CoNSrLTATlON OF THE 

POPE, DEVIL, FRENCH KING, and the GRAND TURK, 
with the whole Form of the Siege of Namur, 

AND THE HUMOURS OF A Renegade FRENCH MAN 
and brandy jean, 

with the conceits of Scaramouch and Harleouin, 
TOGETHER WITH THE BEST SiNGING AND DaNCING THAT WA§ 

EVER SEEN IN A FaIR, ALSO A DIALOGUE SONG. 

VIVAT REX. 

BELLS. 

Bells were formerly a prolifi.c source of superstition. There is a valley 
in Nottinghamshire, where a village is said to have been swaRow'cd up 
by an earthquake, and it was the custom on Christmas Daj morning for 
the |>eople to assemble in this valley and listen to the fancied ringing^ of 
the church bells underground. At Abbot’s Moid-on there ivS a tradition 
that the silver hells belonging to the abbot are buried in the site of ht« 
old residence there. At Ledbury, a legend relates that St, Katharine 
had a revelation that she was to travel about, and not rest at any place, 
till she heard the bells ringing of their own accord. This was done by 
the I..edbury beils on her approaching that town. When the ohuroh it 
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Inkberrow wtxa rebuilt on a new site in ancient days, it was believed that 
the fairies took umbrag'O at the chi^ge, as they were supposed to be 
averse to bells ; they accordingly endeavoured to obstruct the building, 
but, as they did not succeed, the following lamentation was occasionally 
heard by the startled rustics : 

“ Neitlier sleep, neither lie, 
i’or Iiikbro’si ting-Uuij^s hang bo nigh.” 

Many years ago the twelve parish churches in Jersey each4)ossessed a 
!> eautit‘ul and valuable peal of bolls ; but during a long civil war, the 
states determined on selling these bells to defray the heavj' expenses of 
their army. The bells were accordingly collectea and sent to France for 
that purpose ; but, on the passage, the ship foundered, and everything 
was lost, to show the wrath of Heaven at the sacrilege. Since then, 
before a storm, these bells ring up from the deep ; and, to this day, the 
lishermen of St. Ouen’s Bay always go to the edge of the water before 
embarking, to listen if they can near “the bells upon the wind;'’ and, 
if those warning notes are heard, nothing wdll induce them to leave the 
shore ; if all is quiet they fearlessly set sail. As a gentleman, w’ho has 
versified the legend, says : 

“ *Tis an omen of death to the mariner, 

Who wearily fights with the sea ; 

For the foaming surge is his winding sheet, 

And Ills funeral knell are we ; 

His funeral knell our passing bells beat, 

And life winding sheet the sea.” 

BRIBING THE DEMONS. 

The rich inhabitants of the Celestial Empire, it is almost needless to 
nay, make an exorbitant display at funerals. They invite as many rela- 
tions and friends as they can, in order to muster an imposing procession, 
and the mourning dresses w'orn by the wdiole party are at the cost of the 
family of the deceased, who are also bound to provide them for several 
days together with splendid repasts. A great number of musicians are 
hired for the occasion, and also of weeper Sy for though most people in 
China arc pretty well skilled in the art of shedding tears, there exist 
mourners by profession, who have carried it to still greater perfection, 
and are absolufcdy inimitable at sobs and groans. They follow the cofiin 
in long white robes, hempen girdles, and dishevelled hair; and their 
lamentations are accompanied by the beating of gongs, by the sharp and 
discordant sounds of rude instruments of music, and the discharge of 
fireworks. The sudden explosion and the smell of the powder are sup- 
posed to be efficacious in frightening away the demons, and hindering 
them from seizing on the soul of the defunct, which never fails to follow 
the oofldn ; and as these malevolent spirits have also tho reputation of 
being extremely covetous and fond of money, people endeavour to get on 
their weak side. They let fall, for this purpose, all along the road, 
napecks and bank -notes, that the wind carries away in all directions ; 
and as the demons in China are by no means so cunning as the men, 
they ore token in by tliis device, and fall into tfe# trap with charming 
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tUBplioityt thaugh. the supposed bank-notes are in fact only bits of whils 
paper. they are engaged in pursuing these deceitful appearances 

of riches, the soul of the defunct )roceeds quietly and comfortably after 
its coffin without any danger of its being stopped by the way. 


HOLT-WATEB SPIirNKLEll, 



To sprinkle the hoi}" water was, in ancient times, 
the cant phrase for fetching blood, which will account 
for the appellation of a certain class of weapons, as 
there is no resemblance whatever between them and 
the aspergillum used by Roman Catholics. The 
specimen we have here sketched is a demi lioly-water- 
spriukier — to speak in the language of the time— 

with gonnes at the ende.” This awkward weapon, 
prior, in point of date, to the invention of the match- 
lock, and, therefore, not later than the time of 
Edwaid IV"., was made to hang at the saddle-bow 
instead of a mace. The iron cap at the end is fur- 
nished with a Fpcar-like blade, and opens on an 
hinge, or is held in its place by a hook. It contains 
four short barrels, each of which is tired by a match, 
and its touch-hole is protect < d by a sliding piece of 
wood. 

In using this -weapon the intention was first to fire 
at the enemy with the gonnes at the endo,” and then 
to club him on coming to close quarters. To effect oil 
this, however, in a satisfactory manner, much timo 
must have been lo.st, and many accidents, no doubt, 
were liable to happen to the person who used such a 
weapon as this, Aviiich was almost as dangerous to the 
man wlio possessed it, as to the cuem}’ against whom 
he directed it. The lid at the top must first have been 
opened, and not only so, but must have been kept 
open all the timo the weapon was used as a gun, and 
then, previously to closing with tlio foe, it must have 
been necessary to secure 3t, lest, in brandishing the 
instrument as a club, the open lid should strike against 
the head of the man who wielded it. No wonder that 
this dangerous compound of club and gun soon went 
out of fashion, and survived its invention only a very 
few years 


FIBST TEA-DKIlirKEnS PUZZLED. 

The first brewers of tea were often sorely perplexed with the prepara* 
lion of the new mystery. “ Mrs. Hutchinson’s great grandmother was 
me of a party who sat aown to the first pound < 

Penrith. It was sent as a present, and without directions how to use it. 
they boiled the whole fvt once in a bottle, and sat down to eat the leaTM 
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with butter and salt, and they wondered how any person could like sueh 

COLtniN AT CTTSSI. 

The great object of the erection of pillars of victory was to serve as 
vehicles for scn^ture ; though, as we now see theiD, or as they are 
caricatured at raris and elsewhere, 
they are little more than instances of 
immense labour bestowed to very Little 
purpose. In the original use of these 
pillfo's, they were placed in small 
courts surrounded by open porticos, 
whence the spectator could at two, or 
perhaps at three different levels ex- 
amine the sculpture at his leisure at a 
convenient distance, while the absur- 
dity of a pillar supporting nothing 
was not apparent, from its not being 
seen from the outside. A good speci- 
men of this class is that at Cussi, near 
Beaune, in France. It is represented 
in the annexed cut. It probably be- 
longs to the time of Aiirelian, and no 
doubt was lirst erected wdtliin a court ; 
but it is not known cither by whom it 
was erected, or what victorj' it was 
designed to celebrate. Still that it is 
a pillar of victory is certain, and its 
resemblance to pillars raised with the 
same ooj ct in India is quite striking. 

The an aagement of the base, serving 
as a pedestal for eight statues, is not 
only elegant, but appropriate. The 
ornament which covers the shaft takes 
off from the idea of its being a mere 
pillar, and, at the same time, is so 
f^bdued as not to break the outline or 
interfere wifh constructive propriety. 

The capital of the Corinthian order is 
found in the neighbourhood, used as the mouth of a well. In iti 
original j^sition it no doubt had a hole through it, which being enlarged 
auggested its application to its present comparatively ignoble purpose, 
the nole be\i^ no d)ubt intended either to receive or support the statue 
or emblem originally crowned the monument, but of that no trace 
now remains. 

8TTLE or IJVIKO AMONG THE NOBILITT OF THE FIFTEENTH CENTTET. 

The ordinary meals were now increased to four a day — breakfast at 
■eren in the morning, dinner at ten, supper at four in the aftemooUi and 
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liveries,” wlxicli were takeix in bed, between eiglit and nine si night, 
These latter, as well as the breakfast, were of no light or unsubstaatpl 
character, consisting of good beef and mutton (or salt fish in Lent), with 
beer and ^nne in t& morning ; and of a loaf or two, with a few quarts 
of mulled ^une and beer, at nights. At dinner the huge oaken table, 
extending the whole length of the great hall, was profusmv cove/ed with 
joints of fresh and salt moat, followed by courses of fowl, fish, and 
curious made -dishes. The Lord took his seat on tlie dais or raised fioor 
at the head ; his friends and retainers were ranged above or below the 
salt, according to their rank. As forks were not yet in use, the fingers 
were actively employed, 'whilst wine and beer in wooden or pewter 

f oblets were handed round by the attendants. Over head the favourite 
awks stood upon their perches, and below the hounds reposed upon the 
pavement. 

The dinner generally lasted for three hours, and all pauses were filled 
up by the minstrels, jesters, or jugglers, or by the recitation of some 
romance of chivalry. At the cnef of each course they sometimes intro- 
duced a dish called suhtletijy composed of curious figure in jellies or con- 
fectionerj", with a riddling label attached for the exercise of social wit. 
The monasteries were especially noted for their good dinners, and the 
secular clerg), not to be outdone in their hospitality invented glutton^ 
masses in honour of the Virgin. These were held five times a year in 
the open churches, wliither the people brought food and liquor, and vied 
with each other in this religious gormandizing. The general diet of the 
common people continued, liowever, to be coarse and poor, and severe 
famines not unfrequectly occuiT(*d. 

OUIOIX OF THE TITLE ‘*SFORZA,” 

James Sforza, the father of Francis the first duke, was the founder of 
the house of Sforza, which gave six dukes to Milan, and was allied with 
almost every sovereign in Kuroj)© during the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries. He was born in 13fi9, at Catignuula, near Faenza; his 
father, according to tradition, was a day labourer, and to others, a 
shoemaker, but probably wrought as both. Perceiving some soldiers 
pass, he was struck with the dc.sirc of bearing arms. I 'will go/' 
said he to himself, “and dart my hatchet against that tree, and if it 
stick fast in the wood I will immediately become a soldier.” The 
hatchet stuck fast, and because, says the Abbot of Choisi, he threw the 
axe with all his force, be assumed the supposed fortunate name of 
Sforza, as his real name was Giacomuzzo, or James Attendulo. 

MAT-I*OLE IN THE STRAND. 

During the austere reign of the Puritans, when theatres were oloeed, 
and every sort of poxmlar amusement was considered sinful, the May- 

S oles fell into disrepute, and wore pulled do'wn in various parts of Lon** 
oiu Among the rest, the famous May -pole in the Strand came to the 
ground. With the restoration of the monarchy, the people saw the res- 
toration of their ancient sports ; and on the very first May-day after the 
leiuxn of Charles II., the ^y-pole in the Strand was set up aaaid 
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mat popular rejoicing. The following account of the ceremony is taken 
nrom a rare tract of the times, entitled ** The Citie^s Loyaltie displayed, 
London, 4to., 1641,” and quoted in the first volume of Honeys ‘‘ Every- 
Day Book,” page 557 : — 

** Let me declare to you the manner in general,” says the loyal author, 
“of that stately cedar erected in the Strand, 134 feet high, commonly 
colled the May -polo, upon the cost of the parishioners there adjacent, and 
the gracious consent of His Sacred Majesty, with the illustrious Prince 
the Duke of York. This tree was a most choice and remarkable piece; 
'twas made below bridge, and brought in two parts up to Scotland Yard, 
near the King’s Palace, and from thence it was conveyed, April 14th, to 
the Strand, to be erected. It was brought with a streamer flourishing 
before it, drums beating all the way, and other sort of music. It was 
supposed to be so long that landsmen, as caimenters, could not possibly 
raise it. Prince James, the Duke of York, Lord High Admiral of En- 
gland, therefore commanded twelve seamen to come and officiate the 
business ; whereupon they came, and brought their cables, pulleys, and 
other tackling, with six great anchors. After these were brought three 
crowns, borne by three men bareheaded, and a streamer displaying all the 
way before them, drums beating, and other ^ music playing, numerous 
multitudes of people thronging the streets, with great shouts and accla- 
mations oU day long. 

“ The May-pole then being joined together, and hooped about with 
bands of iron, the crown and vane, with the King’s arms, richly gilded, 
was placed on the head of it : a large top, like a balcony, was about the 
middle of it. This being done, the trumpets did sound, and in four 
hours’ space it was advanced upright ; after which being established fast 
in the ground, again great shouts and acclamations did the people give, 
that rang throughout all the Strand. After that came a morris-dance, 
finely decked with purple scarfs, in their half sliirts, with a tabor and 
pipe, the ancient music, and danced round about the May-pole, and after 
that danced the rounds of their liberty. Upon the top of this famous 
standard is likewise set up a royal purple streamer, about the middle of 
it are placed four crowns more, with the King’s arms likewise. There is 
also a garland set upon it, of various colours, of delicate rich favours, 
under which are to be placed three great lanthorns, to remain for three 
honours, that is, one for Prince James, Duke of York, Lord High Ad- 
miral of England ; the other for the Vice-Admiral ; the third for the 
Kear- Admiral. These ore to give light on dark nights, and to continue 
BO as long as the pole stands, which will be a perpetual honour for sea- 
men. It is placed as near hand as they could guess in tlie very same pit 
where the former stood, but far more glorious, higher, and bigger, than 
ever any one that stood before it ; and the seamen themselves do confess 
that it coiild not be built higher, and there is not such an one in Europe 
besides, which doth highly please His Majesty and the illustrious Prince, 
Duke of York. Little children did much rejoice, and ancient people did 
©lap their hands, saying that golden days began to appear, 1 question 
not but it will ring like melodious music mroughout every county in 
England when they read this story exactly penned. Let this miy 
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ifttisfy for tlie glories of London, that other loyal subjects may read wlial 
we here do see.” 


COSTUME OF A GERMAN NOBLE. 

The annexed out represents the dress of a young noble of the year 
J44d, from the extreme^ interesting genealogical history of the baronial 

family of Haller von Halleosteiu. 
The figure is that of Franz Haller 
von Halleostein, who died unmarried 
in the above year. He wore an open 
j(Tkin of a greenish colour, and very 
linely plaited chemisette. The jer^ 
kin has a white silk trimming with 
a black border tbroughout, and is 
held together by fine white silk 
ril)bons, beneath which nj)pcar3 the 
white shirt, The sword- couple and 
sheath, are black, liilt and mount- 
ings are of the colour of steel. The 
stockings aro vermilion, and on the 
right leg is a wliite and yellow stripe. 
The shoos are black, turned with 
M hitc. The hair is long, and over 
it IS worn a neat cap with lappets 
and a golden agrafie and love-knot, 
to support the hair. 

At the period of this costume very 
great attention was bestowed by the 
Oerman nobility to their dress. Tbo 
sums they expended on it WT;re enor- 
mous, and in many instances fami- 
lies were reduced to ruin by the ex - 
travagant decorations of their person. 
Jewellery, furs, silks, and laces, all 
of which were far more exi>ensive 
and difficult to be obtained than they 
are now, were used in reckless pro- 
fusion, and one nobleman vied with 
another in the magnificence, novelty, 
and expensivoness of their attire. 
The illustrated books of that period 
ajbound in sketches of the most oeau- 
tifol costumes, and are a fund of interest to those who are curious in 
mdb matters* 



ABSUBBITIES OF TUX TOILXT. 

The ladies of Japan are said to gild theii teeth, and those of the Indies 
to paint them red, while in Guzerat tiie test of beauty is to render them 
•eAe. In Greenlandi the women used to colour their laees with blue 
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and yellow. The Chinese must torture their feet into the smallest pos- 
sible dimensions- -a proof positive of their contracted understandings. 
The ancient Peravians, and some other Indian tribes, used to flatten 
their heads : and among other nations, the mothers, in a similar way^ 
maltreat the noses of their oATspring. 

AN EGYPTIAN DINNER. 

The complicated, and, at first sight, somewhat incomprehensible sketc^i 
whieh we here lay before our readers, was taken from an interior wall of 
a palace in Egypt. It is, of course, 

DV Egyptian artists, and the subject 
of it IS no other than an Egyptian 
dinner-tabk set out and adornea for 
a banquet. 

At a dinner in ancient Egypt, 
small and low circular tables were 
used, standing on a single pillar, 
with a dilated base ; sometimes one 
of these was apportioned to every 
guest, the vianas being brought 
round by the servants successively, 
from a larger pillar-table which had 
been brought in readily set out by 
two men. The accompanying en- 
graving shows a table thus laid out, 
requiring, however, a little allowance 
for the lack of perspective. Hound 
and obh)ng cakes of bread flattened 
and pricked in patterns, a goose, a 
leg of a kid or antelojK?, baskets of 
figs and other fruit, are crowned 
by a huge bunch of the lotus-lily, 
under the table are bottles of wine 
placed on stands in a series, and 
crowned with a lotus-garland, up<.>n 
which is thrown a long withe of 
what seems from the tendrils a vine, 
loaded with clusters of grapes, as 
well os thickly set with foliage. 

ELEPHANT-GOD OP BITRMAH. 

A. white elephant is a great rarity, and whenever one is caught, th« 
finrmese treat it as a god and pay worship to it. Captain Yule l^iui 
describes the white elephant of 1855, and his palace at Amarapoora, the 
* capital of Burmah : — 

**In the area which stretches before the Hall of Audience are several 
detached buildings. A little to the north is the ** Palacoi” or state 
apartmentf of the Lord White Elephan^ with bis highuesii^s humbler 
erpery^day reeideiioe iu rear« To the south are idieds for the yulgar herd 
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of the same species, and brick godowns in which the state carriages and 
golden litters (the latter massive and gorgeous in great variety of dea''g;n) 
are stowed away. Temporary buildings, used as barracks and gunsheds, 
run along the wall. Tho present white elephant has occui)ied his post 
for at least fifty years. I nave no doubt he is the same as Padre San- 
germane mentions as having been caught in 1806, to the great joy of the 
King, who had just lost the preceding incumbent, a female, which died 
after a year’s captivity. He is a very large elephant, close njion ten 
feet high, with as noble a head and pair of tusks as I have ever seen ; 
But he is long-bodied and lanky, and not otherwise well made as an 
elephant. He is sickly and out of condition, and is, in fact, distempered 
during five months of the year, from April to August. His eye, tho iris 
of which is yellow with a ^eddi^h outer annulus, and a small clear black 
pupil, has an uneasy glare, and his keepers evidcaitly mistrust his temper. 
We were always warned against going near his head. The annulus 
round the iris of the eye is pointed out as rescnibing a circle of the nine 
gems. His colour is almost uniform all over ; nearly the ground-tint of 
the mottled or freckled part of the trunk and ears of common elephants, 
perhaps a little darker. Ho also has pale freckles in the same parts. 
On the whole, he is well entitled to his appellation of white. His royal 
paraphernalia, which are set out when \isitors are expected, are suf- 
ficiently splendid. Among them was a driving-hook about three feet 
long, the stem of which was a mass of small pearls, girt at frequent in- 
tervals with bands of rubies, and the hook and haudle of crystal tipj^d 
vdth gold. His headstall was of fine red cloth, plentifully studded with 
fine rubies, and near the extremity having some valuable diamonds. To 
fit over the two bumps of the forehead were circles of the nine gems, 
which are supposed to be charms against evil induenoes. When capari- 
soned he also wore on the forehead, like other Burmese dignitaries, 
including the King himself, a golden plate inscribed with his titles, and 
a gold crescent set with circles of large gems between the eyes. Large 
silver tassels hung in front of his cars, and he wati harnessed with bands- 
of gold and crimson set with large bosses of pure gold. He is a regular 

estate of the realm,” having a woon or minister of his own, four gold 
umbrellas, th-i white umbrellas which are peculiar to royalty, with a 
suite of attei said to he thirty in number. The Burmese who 

attended us removed their shoes before entering his * Palace.’ The 
elephant has an appanage or territory assigned to him * to eat,’ like 
any other dignitary of the empire. 1 do not know where his estate 
is ai present, hut in Burney’s time it was the rich cotton district of 
Taroup Myo.” 

fiTOTEBSTITION IN 1856. 

In April, 1856, a poor woman, residing in a village about three 
miles from Pershore, acting upon tho advice of her neighbours, brought 
her child, who was suffering from whooping cough, to that town, 
for the purpose of finding out a married couple answering to the names 
of Joseph and Mary, and soliciting their interference on behalf of her 
i^etea child, as she had been informed that if two married persons 
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hayrng those names could but be induced to lay their hands on her 
child’s head, the whooping cough would be immediately cured. After 
scouring the town for a considerable time in search of ** Joseph and his 
fair lady,” they were at length discovered in the persons of a respecta- 
ble tradesman and his wife residing in Bridge Street, to whom the poor 
silly woman made known her foolish request, which at first excited a 
smile from the good woman of the house, but was quickly followed, not 
by the laying on of hands,” hut by good advice, such as mothers only 
know how to give in these matters. The poor mother then thankfully 
departed a wiser woman. 

PBATIKG BY WHEEL AND AXLE. 

The Japanese, like the inhabitants of Thibet, are not content with 
devout prayers, pilgrimages, prostrations, offerings to the gods in order 
to seciire blessings here and hereafter; they also pray by machine, by 
wheel and axle. There is a square post, nearly eight feet in len^h, and 
near the centre, at a convenient height to be reached by the hand, is 
lixed vertically a wheel, which moves readily on an axle passed through 
the post. Two small rings are strung upon each of three spokes of the 
wheel. Every person who twists this instrument in passing is supposed 
to obtain creefit in heaven for one or more prayers inscribed on the post, 
the number being graduated according to the vigour of the performer’s 
devotion, and the number of revolutions effected. The jingle of the 
small iron rings is believed to secure the attention of the deity to the 
invocation of the devout, and the greater the noise, the more certain of 
its being listened to. Some of the inscriptions on this post are worth 
remoinberiug : — The great round mirror of knowledge says, ‘ wise men 
and fools are embarked in the same boat whether prospered or afflicted, 
both are rowing over the deep lake ; the gay sails liglitly hang to catch 
the autumnal breeze ; then aw’^ay they straight enter the lustrous clouds, 
and become partakers of heaven's knowledge.” 

“ He whose prescience detects knowledge says: — ‘As the floating grass 
is blown by the gentle breeze, or the glancing ripples of autumn 
disappear when the sun goes down, or as the shij) returns home to her 
old shore, so is life : it is a smoke, a morning tide.’ ” 

“ Others arc more to the point- — as to the machine — ‘ Buddha himself 
earnestly desires to hear the name of this person (who is buried), and 
wishes he may go to life.’ ” 

NOVEL WAY OF DESIGNATING A HOUSE. 

In the “ New View of London,” published in 1708, it is mentioned aa 
a remarkable circumstance attaching to the history of Prescott Street, 
near the Strand, that instead of signs, the houses were distinguished by 
numbers, as the stair-cases in the Inns of Court, and Chancery. The 
following advertisement, taken from newspapers a century ana a hsdf 
old, is interesting at this distance of time, as it shows the shifts to which 
advertisers were reduced, to point out their houses to their customers!— 

“Doctor James Tilhorgh, a German doctor, states that ho livoth si 
present over against the New Exchange, in Bedford Street, at the 
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the * Peacock/ where you shall see at night two candles burning ^thift 
one of the chambers before the balcony ; and a lanthom with a candle m 
it upon the balcony : where he may oe spoke with all alone, from 8 in 
the morning till 10 at night.” 

dyak: war-boat in Borneo. 

The Malay war-boat, or prahuy is built of timber at the lower part ; 
the upper is of bamboo, rattan, and kedgang (the dried leaf of the Nepa 
palm). Outside the bends, about a foot from the water line, runs a 
itrong gallery, in which the lowers sit cross-legged, At the after-part 
of the boat is a cabin for the chief who commands, and the whole of the 
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Tessel is surmounted by a strong flat roof, upon which they fight, their 
principal weapons being the kris and spear, both of which, to be used 
with efl'ect, require elbow-room. 

The Dyak war-boat, as represented in the annexed sketch, is a long- 
built canoe, more substantially constructed than the prahu of the Malays, 
and sufficiently capacious to hold from seyenty to eighty men. This also 
has a roof to fight from. They are generally pointed, and the stem 
omamented with feathers. 

Both descriptions of war-boats are remarkably awift, notwithstanding 
mch apparent top-weight. 


WAR-DANCE OF THE DTAKS OP BORNEO. 

Almost every savage natbn has its peculiar war-danoe, and the differ- 
ent steps, movements, and cries, in each depict different stages in the 
suppose fight. An aoooimt of the various kinds of dances would form 
an interestmg work, and as a contribution to it we here eall attention te 
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iivd following dedoription of a war>danc6 which was practised for the 
entertamment of the officers of the Semarang, on tne occasion of their 
visiting a Dyak Chief. It is taken from Captain Marryat’s ‘‘ Borneo;” — 
A space was cleared in the centre, and two of the oldest warrion 
stepped into it. They were dressed in turbans, long loose jackets, sashes 
round their waists descending to their feet, and small bells were attached 
to their ankles. They commenced by first shaking hands with the rajah, 
and then with all the Europeans present, thereby giving us to under- 



stand, as was explained to us, that the dance was to be considered only 
as a spectacle, and not to be taken in its litoral sense, as preparatory to 
an attack upon us, a view of tlie case in which we fully coincided with 
them. 

This ceremony being over, they rushed into the centre, and gave a 
most unearthly scream ; then poising themselves on one foot, they de- 
scribed a circle with the other, at the same time extending their anna 
like the wings of a bird, and then meeting their hands, clapping them 
and keeping time with the music. After a little while the music became 
louder, and suddenly our ears were pierced wth the w'hole of the najbives 
present joining in the hideous war-cry. Then the motions and screams 
of the dancers became more violent, and every thing was worked tap to 
a ftate of excitement, by wliich even we were inliuereed, Buddeuly, a 
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very unpleasant odour pervaded the room, already too warm, from thi 
numbers it contained. Involuntarily we held our noses, wondering wliat 
might be the cause, when we perceived that one of the warriors haJ 
stepped into the centre, and suspended round the shoulders of each 
dancer a human head in a wide-meshed basket of rattan. These heads 
had been taken in the late Sakarron business, and were therefore but a 
fortnight old. They were encased in a wide network of rattan, and 
irere ornamented with beads. Their stench was intolerable, although, as 
re discovered upon after examination, when they were suspended against 
the wall, they had been partially baked and were quite black. The teeth 
and hair were quite perfect, • the features somewhat shrunk, and they 
were altogetlier very fair specimens of pickled heads ; but our worthy 
friends required a lesson from the New Zealanders in the art of preserv- 
ing. The appearance of the heads was the signal for the music to play 
louder, for the Avar-erj" of tlie natives to he more energetic, and for the 
screams of the dancers to he more piercing. Their motions now became 
more rapid, and the excitement in proportion. Their eyes glistened with 
unwonted brightness. The perspiration dropped down their faces, and 
thus did yelling, dancing, gongs, and tom-toms become more rapid and 
more violent every minute, till the dancing warriors wer^ ready to drop. 
A farewell yell, with emphasis, was given by the surrounding warriors ; 
immediately the music ceased, the dancers disappeared, and the tumul- 
tuous excitement and noise was succeeded by a (lead silence. Such was 
the excitement communicated, that when it was all over we ourselves 
for some time remained panting to recover our breath. Again we 
lighted our cheroots, and smoked for a while the pipe of peace. 

WOXBEKFUL FISH. 

The Greek Church of Baloukli contains an extraordinary instance of 
the credulity of superstition. Some wonderful fisli are there preserved, 
which are thus described by Mr. Curzon in his admirable book on the 
“ Monasteries of the Levant — 

The unfortunate Emperor Constantine Paleologus rode out of the 
city alone to reconnoitre the outposts of the Turkish army, which was 
encamped in the immediate vicinity. In passing througn a wood he 
found an old man seated by the side of a spring, cooking some fish on a 
gridiron for his dinner ; the emperor dismounted from his Avliite horse, 
and entered into conversation with the other ; the old man J loked up at 
the stranger in silence, when the einper(»r inquired whether lie had heard 
anything of the movement of the Turkisli forces : ‘ Yes,’ said ho, ‘ they 
have this moment entered the city of Constantinople.* ‘ 1 would believe 
what you say,* replied the emperor, ‘ if the fish which you are broiling 
would jump off the gridiron into the spring.* This, to his amazement, 
the fish immediately did, and, on his turning round, the iigure of the 
old man had disappeared. The emperor mounted his horse and rode 
towards the gate of Silivria, where he was encountered by a band of the 
eisemy, and slain, after a brave resistance, by the hand of an Arab or a 
Nejrro. 

‘ * Xlie broiled fishes still swim about in the water of the spring, 
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■idea of ‘which have been lined with white marble, in which are certain 
recesses in which they can retire when they do not wish to receive com ^ 
pany. The only way of turning the attention of these holy fish to the 
respectful presence of their adorers is accompli :>hcd by throwing some- 
thing glittering into the water, such as a handful of gold or silver coin : 
gold is the best ; copper produces no efleet ; he that sees one fish is 
lucky, he that sees two or three goes home a happy man ; but the custom 
of throwing coins into the spring has become, from its constant practice, 
very troublesome to the good monks, who kindly depute o»e of their 
community to rake out tne money six or seven times a day with a 
scraper at the end of a long pole. The emperor of Russia has sent pre- 
sents to the shrine of Baloului, so called from the Turkish word Balouk, 
a fish. Some wicked heretics have said that these fishes are common 
perch : either they or the monks must bo mistaken ; but of whatever 
kind they are, they are looked upon with reverence by the Greeks, and 
have been continually held in the highest honour from the time of the 
siege of Constantinople to the present day.’* 

CURIOUS MARRIAGE CRSTOM. 

At Petz^, in the department of Finisterre, in France, the following 
singular marriage custom still prevails: — ‘‘On an appointed day, the 
vaysanneSf or female pretenders to the holy state of matrimony, assemble 
bn Gie bridge of the village, and, seating themselves upon the parapet, 
there patiently await the arrival of the intended bridegrooms. All the 
neighbouring cantons contribute their belles to ornament this renowned 
briage. There may be seen the peasant of Samt Pol tare j her ruddy 
OGuntenanoe surrounded by her large muslin sleeves, which rise up and 
form a kind of framework to her full face ; her may be seated the 
heavy louloisienfiCy in her cloth caline^ or gown ; the peasant of la Lio-^ 
narde^ in a Swiss boddice, bordered with difierent coloured worsted 
braid, and a scarlet petticoat, may next appear, presenting a gaudy con- 
trast to her neighbour from Saint Thajonnec^ in her nun-like costume. 
On one side extends la coxilie dc Penhoat^ bordered with willows, honey- 
suckles, and the wild hop ; on the other, the sea, confined here Kke a 
lake, between numerous jets of land covered with heath and sweet broom ; 
and below the bridge, the thatched town, poor and joyous as the beggar 
of Carnotiailles. The bay is here so calm, that the whole of this gay 
scene is reflected in its still waters ; and a few scenes of rural festivity 
present a more animated or diverting picture. 

“ The arrival of the young men, with their parents, is the signal for 
silence among the candidates for a husband. The gentlemen advance, 
and gravely parade up and down the bridge, looking first on this side, 
and then on that, until the face of some one of the lasses strike their 
fancy. The fortunate lady receives intimation of her success by the 
advance of the cavalier, who, presenting his hand, assists her in descend- 
ing from her scat, making at the same time a tender speech ; compli- 
ments are exchanged, the young man oilers fruit to his intended bnde, 
who remains motionless before him, playing with her apron strings. Jja 
the mean while ^e parents of the partios approach each other, OV0I 
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the matter of their children’s marria^/and if both parties are i _ 
the^ shake hands, and this act of mendly gratulation is considered a 
ratmoation of the treaty between them, and the marriage is shortly after- 
wards celebrated. 

FOEEIQK C08TIT1CB JUf 1492, 

The nobleman portrayed here is Count Eberhard the elder, first Duke 
id Wiirtemberg, in a festival habit at Stuttgardt, in the year 1492, on the 
““ occasion of his receiving the order 

of the Golden Fleece, the first which 
Austria instituted for herself (King 
^laximilian inherited it from Bur- 
gundy) and which he received to- 
gether with King Henry Till, of 
England. His costume is taken 
fro7n an old illumination w'hich, in 
tlie year 1847, was copied for 
lying William of Wurtemberg, and 
whicli is now preserved in his 
private library at Stuttgardt. This 
exemplifies the quilled doublet, 
limde of a kind of damasked black 
velvet, wliieh appears to have been 
w^rn over the defensive aimoiir 
improved by King Maximilian. 
Uj»on the black sureoat appear the 
orders of the Golden Fleece and 
the Holy Sepulchre. According 
to cotemporary statues and monu- 
ments, Georg von Ekiugen and 
Heinrich von Wmllwcrth, officers 
of the court of Ehcrliard, wore this 
kind of doublet. The former, ac- 
cording to a portrait, of a red 
colour ; the latter authority is in 
the Wsellwerth Chapel, m the 
cloister of Lorch near Schw. 
Gmuend. 



PETER THE GREAT AT ZAANDAM, 

We learn from authentic records that Peter tlie Great, Czar of Russia; 
entered himself, in the year 1697, on the list of ship’s carpenters at the 
Admiralty Office of Amsterdam, in Holland. This is true ; but befew 
Peter so enrolled himself, he had made an attempt to fix his abode, for 
the purpose of study, at Saardam, or Zaandam, a little town situated on. 
the river Zaan, about half an hour’s voyage, by steam, from the populous 
and wealthy city of Amsterdam. 

Zaandam, though then, as now, one of the most primitive, oriffinal 
little towns in Em‘ope, had for some time held important commercial in- 
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i Russia ; and Peter had lonj^ seen the advantage to he de- 
rived from studying at its head -quarters the art which he felt sure would 
elevate his country in an extraordinary way. He therefore opened a 
private correspondence with some trusty friends in Holland, and set 
forth, with his band of intelligent companions, early in the summer of 
1697 ; in the autumn of the same year he disembarked at Zaandam, and, 
alone and unattended, sought an humble lodging from a man of the 
name of Gerrit Kist, who had formerly been a blacksmith in Russia, and 
who, as may well be imagined, was astonished at the ‘‘ imperial appari- 
tion indeed he could not believe that Peter really wished to lure so 



humble an abode. Eut tlie Czar persevered, and obtained permission to 
occupy the back part of Kist’s premises, consisting of a room and a little 
shed adjoining, Kist being bound to secresy as to the rank of his lodger : 
Peter’s rent amounted to seven horins (about eleven shillings) a week. 

: The maisonnette^ or hut, of Peter the Great now stands alone, and has 
been encased in a strong wooden frame in order to preserve it. It is in 
much the same state as when occupied by the Czar. The chief apart* 
ment is entered by the door you see open , the projecting roof covers the 
room probably occupied by Peter’s servant, and on the left of the larger 
room IB the recess or cupboard in which Peter slept. Formerly the rear 
of this abode was crowded with inferior buildings ; it is now an airy 
space, with trees waving over the wooden tenement, and a garden full of 
vvoet-soonted flowers embalms the atmosphere around it. A civil old 
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Dutchwoman is the guardian of the property, which is kept up with i 
taste, and exquisite attention to cleanliness. 

The maisonnette has but one door. In Zaandam the old Dutch cus- 
tom of closing one entrance to the house, except on state occasions, is 
still kept up ; the purpose of the other, the porte mortuairey or mortuary 
portal^ is sufficiently explained by its name. 

After Peter’s departure, his dwelling passed from hand to hand, and 
would have fallen into oblivion had not Paul the First of Russia accom- 
panied J oseph the Second of Austria and the King of Sweden tc Zaandam, 
on purpose to visit the Czar’s old abode. After this it became a sort of 
fasmon to make pilgrimages to the once imperial residence ; and it ac- 
quired a still greater celebrity when the Emperor Alexander visited it in 
1814, and made a great stir in the waters of the Zoan with a fleet of 
three hundred yachts and innumerable barges, gaily decked with flying 
pennons. In 1818, William the First of Holland purchased the property, 
and gave it to his da\^hter-in-law, the Princess of Orange and a royal 
Russian by birth ; it is to her care the building owes its present state of 
preservation* Her royal highness appointed a Waterloo invalid os first 
guardian of the place. 

Bonaparte brought Josephine here in 1812. Poor Josephine had no 
idea of old associations ; she jumped from the sublime to the ridiculous 
at once on entering the “ mean habitation,” and startled the then pro- 
prietor by a burst of untimely laughter. 

Many royal and illustrious names may be read on the walls of the 
piincipal chamber, and in the book in which the traveller is requested 
to write his name. Verses and pictures challenge, somewhat imperti- 
nently, the attention of the wayiarer ; but as we sat down in the tri- 
angular arm-chairs, and turned from the dark recess in which Peter slept, 
to the ingle-nook of the deep chimney, and from the ingle to the dark 
recess again, we could realize nothing but Peter in his working dress of 
the labours of the day. There he was in the heat of an autumnal even- 
ing still at work, with books and slates, and instruments connected Mrith 
navigation, before him on the rude deal table, and he plodding on, as 
diligently as a common mechanic, in pursuit of that knowledge by whioh 
nations are made great, 

SUPPLY OF WATEa FOK LONDON IN OLDEN THkCES. 

In 1682 the private houses of the metropolis were only supplied with 
fresh water twice a- week, Mr. Cunningham, in his “ Handbook of 
London,” informs us that the old sources of supply were tlie Wells, or 
Fleet River, Wallbrook and Langboume Waters, Clement’s, Clerk’S| 
Holy Well, Tyburn, and the River Lea. Tyburn first supplied the city j 
in the year 1285, the Thames not being pressed into the service of the city \ 
conduits till 1568, when it 8U})plied the conduit at Dowgate. There were 
people who stole water from the pipes then, as there are who steal gas now. 

This yere ” (1479), writes an old chronicler of London, quoted by Mr* 
Cunningham, “ a wax charndler in Fh'te-stre had bi craft i)erced a pipe 
of the condite withyime the ground, and so conveied the water into hb 
tlar ; wherefore he was judged to ride through the citee with a oondita 
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his hedde.’^ The first engine which conveyed water into private 
ho OSes, by leaden pipes, was erected at London- bridge in 1582. The 
pipes were laid over the steeple of St. Magnus ; and the engineer was 
Maurice, a Dutchman. Bulmer, an Englishman, erected a second engine 
at Broken Wharf. Previous to 1656, the Strand and Co vent Garden, 
lliough 80 near to the river, were only supplied by water-tankarJs, 
which were carried by those who sold the water, or by the apprentice, if 
there were one in the house, whose duty it was to fill the house-tankard at 
the conduit, or in the river. In the middle of the seventeenth century, 
I ord erected water- works on the Thames, in front of Somerset House ; 
but the Queen of Charles II, — ^iike the Princess Borghese, who pulled 
down a church next to her palace, because the incense turned her sick, 
and organ made her head ache — ordered the works to be demolished, 
because they obstructed a clear view on the river. The inhabitants of 
the district depended upon their tankards and water-carriers, until the 
reign of William III., when the York-buiklings Waterworks were 
erected. The frequently-occurring name of Conduit-street, or Conduit- 
court, indicates the whereabout of many of the old sources whence our 
forefathers drew their scant}" supjilies. 

DBIKKIKO BOUTS IN PERSIA. 

In their drinking parties the Persians are reported, among even the high- 
est classes, to exceed all bounds of discretion. Hidf a dozen boon com- 

S anions meet at night. The floor is covered with a variety of stimulating 
ishes to provoke drinking, for which no provocation wliatever is re- 
quii’od ; among these are ]>ickle9 of every possible variety, and salted 
prawns or cray-fish from the Persian Gull’ — a food w’hicli ought to be an 
abomination to a true Shecah. Singers and dancing-boys enliven the 
scene. A Persian despises a wine-glass ; a tumbler is bis measure. He 
has on aversion to “heeltaps,’* and he drains his glass to the dregs, with 
his left hand under his chin to catch the drops of wine, lest he should 
be detected next morning in respectable society by the marks on his 
dress. They begin with pleasant conversation, scandal, and gossip ; 
then tliey become personal, quarrelsome, abusive, and indecent, after 
the unimaginable Persian fashion. As the orgies advance, as the mirth 
waxes fast and furious, all restraint is thrown aside. They strip them- 
selves stark naked, dance, and play all sorts of antics and childisli 
tricks. One dips his head and face into a bowl of curds, and dances a 
solo to the admiring topers ; wliile another places a large deeg, or 
cooking-pot, on his head, and display his graces and attitudes on the 
light fantastic toe, or rather heel. 

GEKMAy COSTUMES OF THE SIXTEENTH CENTX7EY. 

The costume- sketch which we give on next page, is taken CP 

TTiginal drawing, having the following superscription : — 

“ Variuin et mutabile semper foemina 
Hacc suo quern amat scrip-^it. 

1 Wolfgaug You . 
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The group represents the above-named young knight, with his youthful 
wife, taking a ride. She wears a blue sillcen dress, with a boddioe of 
gold brocade, trimmed with fur, and a rose-coloured silk scarf ; the 
head-dress is quite plain, the liair being fastened with a golden dagger 
•et in jewels. The knight’s di'ess consists of a light green doubl^ 



with dark green stripes ; slashed hose, edged with white ; yellowish 
leather surcoat without sleeves, riding boots of untanned leather, and 
grey felt hat with red and white plume, dagger, and sword. The 
acooutrements of the horse are simply black, with some metal orna- 
ments. The young lady is the beautiful Leonora Caimingen, who waa 
at that time a great favourite of the Court at Wurtemherg. In travelling 
thus (which was at that time the only mode), females of the higher rau 
only were accustomed to make use of maslcs, or veils, for the preaerva* 
tiou of their complexions, that oustom being generally unuaual, 
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Anoestnd castle of the knights of Kaltenthal was situated between 
Stuttgardt and Boeblingen, on the summit of a rook oTerhauging the 
valley of Hesslaeh. It exists no longer. 

ANCIENT TRIPOD. 

Tripods are, next to vases, the most ancient furniture in the world ; tha 
imagination of the ancients invested them with fanciful forms, and W« 
meet with designs which, ^ 

although very simple, show \ 

already the ^ower exercised 

the kind were, however, ex- ^ 

considered an es^cial piece 
of good fortune Aat the ex- 
cavations made ii^ several 

?orded more than one ex- ^ 

The specimen engraved was I 

wh^ch five lions’ heads start Iff i®! fill 

sion. These monsters lend if F 


aspect distinguishing objects i|/f# yyM || Wj 

of the archaic period. When ||/W Xr W I m ^‘1 

we imagine to ourselves this ij^ m I ^ \li 

kettle boiling, and these cruel ^ 

animals wreathed and enve- 

loped in smoke, we can un- |l|r |W| || 

derstand how the fancy ^ ill U 

superstitious w^orshippers, W I if ra 

who were wont to make use ra I if lS 

of these implements in their If ■, |^|f ll 

religious ceremonies, may j| Iff ll 

have found in them an allu- ^ If v 

«ion to the spirits of the vie- ^ ^ 

tims whose remains were exposed to the destructive fire glowing under* 
Heath. To us, at least, this representation may illustrate the ternfit 
but grand passage of Homer, where the bodies oi the slaughtered 
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huIU become once more instinct with life, demanding vengeance wHL 
fearful cries : Odyssey, Book xii, verse 395. 

“ The skins began to creep, and the flesh around the spite bellowed, 

The roasted as well as the raw. And thus grew the voice of the oxen.*' 

The careful construction of the three-legged mechanism which lends a 
firm support to this fire-stand, has been restored according the the indi- 
cation of some fragments found on the 8i)ot. It presents a graceful 
aspect, and forms, in some respects, a remarkable contrast to the heavy 
character of the vessel occupying so lofty a position, as the proportions 
of the legs are exceedingly slender, and the feet themselves, instead of 
being broad and shapeless, are all composed of a great many fine articu- 
lations. 

FONDNESS OF THE ROMANS FOB PEARLS. 

Of all the articles of luxury and ostentation known to the Romans, 
pearls seem to have been the most esteemed. They were worn on all 
parts of the dress, and such was the diversity of their size, purity, and 
value, that they were found to suit all classes, from those of moderate 
to those of the most colossal fortune. The famous pearl earrings of Cleo- 
patra are said to have been worth about £160,000, and Julius Caesar is 
said to have presented Servilia, the mother of Brutus, with a pearl for 
which he had paid above £48,000 ; and though no reasonable doubt can 
he ascertained in regard to the extreme exaggeration of these and similar 
statements, the fact that the largest and finest pearls brought immense 
prices is beyond all question. It has been said that the wish to become 
master of tne pearls with which it was supposed to abound, was one of 
the motives which induced Julius Cmsar to invade Britain. But, though 
a good many were met wdth in various parts of the country, they were 
of little or no value, being small and lU-coloured. After pearls and 
diamonds, the emerald held the highest place in the estimation of the 
Romans. 

THE BLACK STONE AT MECCA. 

Near the entrance of the Kaaba at Mecca, at the north-eastern 
comer, is the famous Blaok Stone, called by tlio ]\Io8lems Hqjra el 
Assonadf or Heavenly Stone. It forms a part of the sharp angle of the 
building, and is inserted four or five feet above the ground. The shape 
is an irregular oval, about seven inches in diameter. Its colour is now 
a deep reddish brown, approaching to black ; and it is surrounded by a 
border of nearly the same colour, resembling a cement of pitch and 
gravel, and from two to three inches in breadth. Both the border and 
the stone itself are encircled by a silver band, swelling to a considerable 
breadth below, where it is studded with nails of the same metal. The 
surface is undulated, and seems composed of about a dozen smaller 
stones, of different sizes and shapes, but perfectly smooth, and well 
joined with a small quantity of cement. It looks as if the whole bad 
b^n dashed into many pieces by a severe concussion, and then re-united 
— an appearance that may perhaps be explained by the various disaster! 
to which it has been exposed. During the fire that occurred in the tuna 
«f Yezzid R (a.d. 682), the violent heat split it into three pieces; ami 
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the fragtnenis were replaced, it was necessary to surround them 
orith a rim of silver, which is said to have been renewed by Haroun el 
Raschid. It was in two pieces when the Karraathians carried it away, 
hanng been broken by a blow from a soldier during the plunder of 
l^Iecca. Hakem, a mad sultan of Egypt, in the 11th century, en- 
deavoured, while on the pilgrimage, to destroy it with an iron club 
w'hich he had concealed under his clothes ; but was prevented and slain 
by the populace. Since that accident it remained unmolested until 
1674, when it was found one morning besmeared wdth dirt, so that 
every one who kissed it returned with a sullied face. Though suspicion 
fuU on certain Persians, the authors of this sacrilegious joke^ere never 
discovered. As for the quality of the stone, it does not seem to be 
accurately determined. Burckhardt says it appeared to him like a lava, 
containing several small extraneous particles of a whitish and yellowish 
substance. Aii Bey calls it a fragment of volcanic basalt, sprinkled 
wdth small-pointed coloured crystals, and varied with red feldspar upon 
a dark black ground like coal, except one of its protuberances, which is 
a little reddish. The millions of kisses and touches impressed by the 
faithful have worn the surface uneven, and to a considerable (iepth. 
This miraculous block all orthodox Mussulmans believe to have been 
originally a transparent hyacinth, brought from heaven to Abraham 
by the yig el Gabriel ; but its substance, as well as its colour, have 
long been changed by coming in contact with the impurities of the 
human race. 

PARAORAPn FROM THE POSTMAN’^ IN 1697. 

•* Yesterday being the day of thanksgiving appointed by the States- 
General for the peace, Hin Excellency, the Duten ambassador, made a 
very noble bonfire before his house in St, J ames’s Square, consisting of 
about 140 pitch barrels placed perpendicularly on seven scafiblds, during 
W'hich the trumpets sounded, and two hogsheads of wine were kept con- 
tinually running amongst the common people.’^ 

LORD MATOR^S FEAST IN 1663. 

Pepys gives a curious account of a Lord Mayor’s dinner in 1663. It 
Was served in the Guildhall, at one o’clock in the day, A bill of fore 
was placed with every salt-cellar, and at the end of each table was a list 
of tne persons proper” there to be seated. Here is a mixture of abun- 
dance and barbarism. “ Many w^ere the tables, hut none in the hall, 
but the Mayor’s and the Lords’ of the Pri\'y Council, t?iai had najikms 
or knives f which was very strange. I sat at the merchant- stranger’s 
table, where ten good dishes to a mess, with plenty of wine of all sorts ; 
but it was very unpleasing that we had no napkins, nor change of 
trenchers, and drank out of earthen pitchers and wooden dislies. The 
dinner, it seems, is made by the Mayor and two Sheriffs for the time 
being, and the whole is reckoned to come to £700 or £800 at most.” 
Pepys took his spoon and fork with him, as was the custom of those days 
with guests mvited to great entertainments. ** Forks” came in with 
Tom Oeryat, in the reign of James I. ; but they were not familiQr’' 
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tiU afttt tiid 'Restoration. The ** laying of napkins/^ as it was ealled, 
was a profession of itself. Pepys mentions, the day before one of hii 
dinner-parties, that he went home, and there founa one laying of my 
napkins against to-morrow, in figures of all sorts, which is mighfy 
pretty, and, it seems, is his trade, and he gets much money by it.*' 

THE Cirni) OF THE HINDOOS. 

Among the Hindoo deities CamdeOy or Manmadin differs but littla 
from the Cupid of the ancients. He is also called Ununya^ or, without 
body; and is the son of Vishnu and Lacshmi. Besides his bow and 



arrows, he carries a banner, on which is delineated a fish: his bow is a 
sugar-cane ; the cord is formed of bees ; the arrows are of aU sorts of 
flowers ; one only is headed, but the j>oint is covered with a honev- 
comb — an allegory equally iust and ingenious, and which so correctly 
expresses the pleasures and the pangs produced at one and the same time 
by the woun^ of love. Manmadin is represented, as in the annexed 
plate, riding on a parrot. 

One day, when Vishnu, to deceive Sheeva, had assumed the figure of 
a beautiful young female, Manmadin discharged an arrow, which pierced 
the heart of the formidable deity, and inflamed it with love of the 
nymph. The latter fled, and at the moment when Sheeva had overtaken 
her, Vishnu resumed his proper form, Sheeva, enraged at the triek 
played upon him, with one fla^ of his eyes burned and consumed the 
imprudent Manmadin, who hence received the name of Ununga, He 
wee restored to life by a shower of nectar, which the gods in pity pouted 
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opoa Itim : but be remained without body and is the only Indian deity 
who is accounted incorporeal. Camdeo is particularly worshipped fcgr 
Remake desiroua of obtaimng faithful lovers and good husbands. 



OLD DIAL A^D FOXJisTArJ^ IK LEADEKHALL-STBEST. 

The above sketch is taken from an old work on astronomy and geo- 
graphy by Joseph Moxon, and printed by him, and sold “ at his Shop on 
CornhiU^ at the signe of Atlas^ 1659/^ We cannot do better than civo 
Moxon’s own words with reference to the dial: — “To make a ayal 
upon a solid ball or globe, that shall show the hour of the day without 
a ^omon. The equinoctial of this globe, or (which is all one) the 
middle line must be divided into 24 equal parts, and marked with 
1, 2, 3, 4, &c., and then beginning agsin with 1, 2, 3, &o. to 12. Then 
if you elevate one of the pules so many degrees above an horizontal liiiit 
M the pole of the world is elevated above the horizon in your habitatioa^ 
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Add plsee one of the twelves directly to behold the north, and the other to 
behold the south, when the sun shines on it, the globe will be divided into 
two halfa, the one enlightened with the sunshine, and the other shadowed; 
and where the enlightened half is parted from the shadowed half, there 
you will find in the equinoctial tiie hour of the day, and that on two 

E laces on the ball, because the equinoctial is cut in two opposite points 
y the light of the sun. A dyal of this sort was made by Mr. John Leak 
and set up on a composite coluiiine at Lcadonhall Comer, in London, in 
the majoralty of Sir John Dethick, knight. The ligure whereof I have 
inserted because it is a pretty peece of ingenuity, and may, perhaps, 
stand some lover of the art in stead either for imitation or help of in- 
vention.” 

MAGNIFICENCE OF MADTN, THE CAPITAL OF TETtSTA, WHEN INVADED 
BY THE SABACENS, A.D, 626 . 

The invaders could not express their mingled sensations of surprise 
and delight, while surveying in this splendid capital the miracles of 
architecture and art, the gilded palaces, the strong and stately porticoes, 
the abundance of victuals in the most ex(juisite variety and profusion, 
which feasU^d their senses, and courted their observation on every side. 
Every street added to their astonishment, every chamber revealed a new 
treasure ; and the greedy spoilers were enriched beyond the measure of 
their hopes or their knowledge. To a people emerging from barbarism, 
the various wonders which rose before them in all directions, like the 
effect of magic, must have been a striking spectacle. AVc may therefore 
believe them when they afhrm, what is not imj)rohable, tluit the different 
articles of merchandise — the rich and beautiful piect's of manufacture 
which fell a prey on this occasion — w'ere in such incalculable abundance, 
that the thirtieth part of their estimate was more than the imagination 
could embrace. The gold and silver, the various wardrobes and precious 
furniture, surpassed, says AbuLfeda, the calculation of fancy or num- 
bers ; and the historian JClmacin ventured to compute these untold and 
almost infinite stores at the value of 3, 000, 000, 000 pieces of gold. 

One article in this prodigious booty, before wliicli all others seemed to 
recede in comparison, was the superb and celebrated car[K*t of silk and 
gold cloth, sixty cubits in length, and as many in breadth, which deco- 
rated one of the apartments of the palace. It was wrought into a para- 
dise or garden, with jewels of the most curious and costly species ; the 
ruby, the emerald, the sapphire, the beryl, topaz, and pearl, being 
arranged with such consummate skill, as to represent, in beautiful 
mosaic, trees, fruits, and flowers, livulets and fountains ; roses and 
shrubs of every description seemed to combine their fragrance and their 
foliage to charm the sense of the beholders. This piece of exquisite 
luxury and illusion, to which the Persians gave the name of Bahariatan 
or the mansion of perpetual spring, was an invention emjiloyed by their 
monarchs as an artificial substitute for that loveliest of seasons. During 
the gloom of winter they were accustomed to regale the nobles of their 
oourt on this ma^ifi cent embroidery, where art had supplied the absence 
©f nature, and wherein the guests might trace a brilliant imitation of her 
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fod^ beauties in the variegated colours of the jewelled and pictured 
fioor. In the hope that the eves of the Caliph might be delighted with 
this superb display of wealth and workmanship, Saad persuaded the 
soldiers to relinquish their claims. It was therefore addecl to the fifth of 
the spoil, which was conveyed to Medina on the backs of camels. But 
Omar, with that rigid impartiality from which he never deviated, ordered 
the gaudy trophy to be cut up into small pieces, and distributed among 
the chief members of the Mohammedan commonwealth. Such was the 
intrinsic value of the materials, that the share of Ali alone, not larger 
than the palm of a man’s hand, was afterwards sold for 20,000 drachms 
(£458 6s. 8d.), or, according to others, for as many dinars (£9,250). Out 
of this vast ^ore the Caliph granted pensions to every member of his 
court in regular gradation, from the individuals of the Propliet’s family to* 
the lowest of his companions, varying from £275 to £4 11s. per annum. 

The military part of the booty was divided into 60,000 shares, and 
every horstman had 12,000 dinars (j&5,550) ; hence, if the army consisted 
of 60,000 cavalry, their united shares would amount to the incredible 
sum of £333,000,000 sterling. 

COURTSHIP OP WILLIAM THE CONQUEHOR. 

The following extract from the life of the wife of the Conqueror, is^ 
exceedingly curious, as characteristic of the manners of a semi-civilized age 
and nation": — “ After some years’ delay, William ajjpears to have become 
desperate ; and, if we may trust to the evidence of the ‘ Chronicle of' 
Ingerbe,’ in the year 1047 way-laid Matilda in the streets of Bruges, as^ 
she was returning from mass, seized her, rolled her in the dirt, s]K)iled* 
her rich array, and, not content with these outrages, struck her repeat- 
edly, and rode off at full speed. This Teutonic method of courtship,, 
according to our author, brought the afiair to a crisis ; for Matilda, 
either convinced of the strength of William’s passion, by the violence of 
his behaviour, or afraid of encountering a second beating, consented to- 
become his wufe. How he ever presumed to enter her presence again, 
after such a series of enormities, the chronicler sayeth not, and we aie- 
at a loss to imagine.” 


BRAMA, THE HINDOO DEITY. 

JBrama^ Dinnah, or Broionay is one of the throe persons of the Indian 
Trinity, or rather the Supreme Being under the attribute of Creator, 
Brama, the progenitor of all rational beings, sprung from a golden egg, 
sparkling like a thousand suns, which was hatched by the motion im- 
parted to the waters by the Supreme Being. Brama separated the^ 
heavens from the earth, and placed /id the subtle ether the eight 
points of the universe and the receptaefe of the waters. He had five 
heads before Vairevert, one of sons, cut off one of them. He in 

delineated floating on a leaf of the lotus, a plant revered in India. The- 
Bramina relate, that the fifteen worlds which compose the universe were- 
each produced by a part of Bramu’s body. At the moment of our birth 
he imprints in our heads, in characters which cannot be effaced, all that 
we shall do, and all that is to happen to us in life. It is not in 
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power, nor in that of Brama himself, to preyent what is written 
^ fulfilled. 

Bfama, according to the yulgar mythology, takes but little notice of 
human affairs. Identified with the sun, he is adored by the Bramina in 
the gayatri, the most sacred passage of the vedas (or sacred books), which 
is itself ranked among the gods, and to which ofterings are made. One 
of the most important attributes of Brama is that of father of legislators ; 
ioT, it was his ten sons who diffused laws and the sciences over me world. 
Bib ia considered as the original author of the veda9^ which are said to 



*liave issued from his four mouths ; though it was not till a later ^ 
that is, about fourteen hundred years before Christ, that they were col- 
lected and arranged by Vyasa, the philosopher and poet. The laws 
which bear the name of Menu, the son of Brama, and tne works of the 
other richeys^ or holy persons, were also re-copied, or perhaps collected 
from tradition, long after the period when they are said to have been 
published by the sons of Brama. 

Brama, the father of the legislators of India, has a considerable re- 
semblance to the Jupiter of the Greek poets, the father of Minos, whose 
celebrated laws were published in the yery same century that Vyasa 
collected the vedas, Jupiter was worshipped as the sun, by the name o# 
Anxur or Axur, and Brama is identified with that luminary. The most 
t common form in which Brama is represented, is that of a man with four 
beads and four hands; and it is remarkable that the Laced esmoniani 
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g&ieiour heads to their Jupiter. Lastly, the title of Father of Gbda 
and Men Is equally applicable to Brama and to Jupiter. 

Brama is delineated, as in the engraving, holding in one hand a 
ring, the emblem of immortality ; in another, fire, to represent force ; 
and with the other two writing on olles^ or palm-leaves, the emblem of 
legislative power. 

JAMES n. AND THE CHTTiCII OF DONOBE. 

The annexed engraving represents a celebrated locality. It is the ruin 
of the little cburcb on the hill at Donore, in the county of Meath, the 
•pot where James II, was stationed when he beheld the overthrow of hia 



army and the ruin of his cause at the battle of the Boyne, Tuesday, July 
1st, IbOO. The Boyne is a very beautiful and picturesque riyer ; it winds 
through the fertile vaUeys of Meath, and from its richly-wooded banks 
the lulls rise gradually ; there are no lofty mountains in the immediate 
neighbourhood. The depth, in nearly all parts, is considerable, and the 
current, consequently, not rapid ; its width, near the field of battle, 
varies little, and is seldom less than fiftjr or sixty yards. James had 
the choice of ground, and it was judiciously selected. On the south 
side of the river, in the county of Meath, his army was posted with con- 
siderable skill : on the right was Drogheda ; in front were the fords of 
the Boyne, deep and dangerous, and difficult to pass at all times ; the 
hanks were rugged, lined by a morass, defended by some breastworks, 
with “ huts and hedges convenient for infantry and behind them was 
an acclivity stretching along the whole of “ the field. James fixed his 
own tent upon the summit of a hUl close to the little church of Donore, 
now a ruin ; it commanded an extensive view of the adjacent country, 
iad the opposite or south side of the river — ^the whole range, indeed^ horn 
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Orogbeda to Oldbridge village — and looked directly down upon 
valley, in which the battle was to be fonglit, and the lords of tlie Boyne, 
where there could be no doubt the troops of William would attempt a 
passage. From this spot, James belield his prospering rival mingling in 
the thick of the melee, giving and taking blows ; watched every turn of 
fortune, as it veered towards or against him ; saw his enemies pushing 
their way in triumph, and his brave allies falling before the swords of 
foreigners — a safe and inglorious spectator of a battle ux)on the issue of 
which his throne depended. The proceeding night he had spent at 
•Cam town Castle, from whence he had marched, not as the leader, but as 
the overseer, of the Irish army ; having previously given unequivocal 
indications of his prospects, liis hopes, and his designs, by despatching a 
commissioner to Waterford, to prepare a ship for conveying him to 
France, in case of any misfortune.^’ 

HINGING GARDENS OP BADYLON. 

When Babylon the Great was in the zenith of her glory, adjoining 
the grand palace, and within the general enclosure, the Hanging 
Gardens were constructed by the king to gratify his wife Amytis, 
who being a native of Media (she was the daughter of Astyages, the 
king of Media), desired to have some imitation of her native lulls and 
forests. 

“ Within the walls was raised a lofty mound, 

Where flowci’s and aromatic shruhs adorn’d 
The pensile garden. For Neba'.»>:ir*K queen, 

Fatigued with Habvlonia’s levid }){ains, 

Sigh’d for her Median home, where nature’s hand 
Had scooped the vale, and clothed the mountain’s tide 
W'ith niA/iy a verdant wood : nor long she pined 
Till that uxorious monarch called on Art 
To rival Nature’s sweet variety. 

Forthwith two hundred tliouK.ind slaves uprear’d 
Tliia hill — c*grcgiou8 work; rich fruits o’erhang 
The sloping vales, and odorous shrubs entwine 
Their undulating branches.” 

These gardeus, as far as we learn from ancient accounts, contained ^ 
isquare of above 400 feet on each side, and were carried up in the manner 
oi several large terraces, one above the otlier, till the height equalled 
that of the walls of the city. The ascent from terrace to terrace was by 
stairs ten feet wide. The whole pile was sustained by vast arches, 
raised on other arches one above another, and was defended and con- 
densed by a wall, surrounding it on every side, of twenty-two feet in 
thickness. On the top of the arches were first laid large Hat stones, 
sixteen feet long and four broad ; over these was a layer of weeds mixed 
and cemented vidth a large (juantity of bitumen, on which were two 
rows of bricks closcdy cemented together with the same material. The 
whole was covered with thick sheets of lead, on which lay the mould of 
the garden. And all this tloorage was so contrived os to keep tlie 
moisture of the mould from running away through the arches. The 
earth laid thereon w'as so deep that large trees miglit take root in it; 
And with such the terraces wore covered, as well as with the iotwt 
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plants and flowers proper to adorn an eastern pleasure-garden. The 
trees planted there are represented to have been of various kinds. Here 
grew the larch, that, curving, flings its arms like a falling wave ; and 
and by it was seen the grey livery of the aspen ; the mournful solemnity 
of the c}T)res8 and stately grandeur of the cedai intermingled with the 
elegant mimosa ; besides the light and airy foliage of the «tlk-tasselied 
acacia, with its vast clusters of beauteous lilac flowers streaming in the 
wind and glittering in the sun ; the umbrageous foliage of the cnesnut, 
and ever- varying verdure of the poplar ; the birch, with its feathered 
branches light as a lad)r*s plumes — all combined with the freshness of 
the running stream, over which the willow waved its treses * — 

“ And the jessamine faint, and the sweet tuberose. 

The sweetest flower for scent that blows ; 

And all rare blossoms from every clime 
Grew in that garden in perfect prime.*^ 

All these varied delights of nature were ranged in rows on the side 
of the ascent as W'cll as on the top, so that at a distance it appeared to 
be an immense pyramid coverea with wood. The situation of this 
extraordinary effort of human skill, aided by human wealth and per- 
severance, adjoining the river Euphrates, we must suppose that in the 
upper terrace was an hydraulic engine, or kind of pump, by which the 
water was forced up out of the river, and from thence the whole 
gardens were watcrea, and a supply of the pure element furnished to 
the fountains and reservoirs for cooling the air. In the spaces between 
the several arches, on wliich the whole structure rested, were large and 
magnificent apartments, very lightsome, and commanding the most 
beautiful prospects that even the glowing conceptions of an eastern 
imagination could dream to exist, 

THE GREAT BELL OF BITRMAn, 

At a temple in the environs of Amarapoora, the capital of Burmah, 
there is an enormous bell, wliich is thus described by Captain Yule:— 
“ North of the temple, on a low circular terrace, stands the biggest bell 
in Burmah — the biggest in the world, probably, Russia apart. It is 
slung on a triple beam of great size, eased and hooped with metal ; this 
beam resting on two piers of brickwork, enclosing massive frames of 
teak. The bell does not swing free. The supports were so much shaken 
by the earthquake, that it was found necessary to put props under the 
bell, consisting of blocks of wood carved into grotesque figures. Of 
course no tone can now be got out of it. But at any time it must have 
required a battering-ram to elicit its music. Small ingots of silver (and 
some say pieces of gold) may still be traced, unmelted, in the mass, and 
from the inside one sees the curious way in which tlie makers tried to 
strengthen the parts which suspend it dropping into the upper part of 
the mould iron cnaius, round which the metal was run. The Burmese report 
the bell to contain 555,655 viss of metal (about 900 tons). Its principal 
dimensions are os follow : — External diameter at the lip, 16 feet 3 inches ; 
external diameter 4 feet 8 inches alK)ve the lip, 10 feet ; int(rior hei 
11 feet 6 inclies ; exterior ditto, 12 feet ; interior diameter at top, 8 fesO 
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6 inolies, Tlie thickness of metal yaries from six inches to twelve, and 
the actual weight of the bell is, by a rough calculation, about eighty 
tons, or one-eleventh of the popular estimate. According to Mr. Howard 
Malcolm, whose authority was probably Colonel Burney, the weight is 
stated in the Boyal Chronicle at 65,500 viss, or about ninety tons. This 
statement is probably, therefore, genuine, and the popular fable merely 
a multiplication of it by ten.'^ 

This monster Burmese bell is, therefore, fourteen times as heavy aa 
the great bell of St. l^iuTs, but only one-third of that given by tha 
Empress Anne to the Cathedral of Moscow. 

BANDOLIEES. 

TV’s here engrave a set of bandoliers, a species of weapon much in 
rogue about the close of the sixteenth centuiy. The specimen before ns 
consists of nine tin cases covered with leather, with caps to them, each 
containing a charge of powder, and suspended by rings from a cord 

made to pass through other rings. 
The caps are retainea in their places 
by being contrived so as to slip up 
and down their own cords. Two naps 
of leather, on each side, are intended 
to protect tlio bandoliers from rain, 
ana attached to one of these may bo 
perceived a circular bullet-purse, 
made to draw with little strings. 
This specimen was buckled roimd 
the waist by means of a strap ; others 
were worn round the body and over 
the shoulder. The noise they made, 
agitated by the wind, but more 
especially the danger of all taking fire from the match-cord, oooasionod 
their disuse, as Sir James Turner tells ua, about the year 1640. 

TOMB OF DARIUS. 

ATnnng the most remarkable tombs of the ancients, may be noticed the 
sepulchre carved out of the living rock, by order of Darius, the warrior 
and conqueror king of Persia, for the reception of his own remains ; and 
which is existing to this day at Persepolis, after a duration of twenty- 
three centuries. 

The portico is supported by four columns twenty feet in height, and 
in the centre is the form of a doorway, seemingly the entrance to the 
interior, but it is solid; the entablature is of chaste design. Above 
the portico there is what may be termed an ark, ppported by two rows 
of figures, about the size of life, bearing it on their uplifted hands, and 
at each angle a griffin — an ornament which is very frequent at Perse-* 
polls* On this stage stands the king, with a bent bow in his hand, 
worshipping the sun, whose image is seen above the altar that stands 
before nim, while above his head hovel's his ferouher, or disembodied 
tgini* This is the go(^ genius that in Persian and Hinevite souipture 
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mrtoompaniefl the hing when performing any important act. On each 
«idethe ark are nine niches, each containing a statute in bas-relief. Ko 
other portion of the tomb was intended to be seen, excepting the sculp- 
tured front ,* and we must, therefore, conclude that the entrance was 
kept secret, and that the arenues were by subterranean passages, so 
constructed that none but the privileged could find their way. We are 
told by Theophrastus, that Darius was buried in a oofFer of Egj'ptian 
alabaster; and also that the early Persians buried their dead entire, 
preserving their bodies with honey or wax. 

THE GATE ON OLD LONDON BRIDGE. 

In the reign of Uueen Elizabeth, a strongly embattled gate protected 
the entrance from Southwark to Old London liridge, and it was usually 
garnished with traitors^ 
heads in rich abun- 
dance,” as may be seen 
in tlie aocompanjung cut, 
which is copied from Viss- 
-cher^s view, in 1579. The 
bridge was at that period 
covered with houses, a nar- 
row road passing through 
arcades beneath them, and 
they abutted on props over 
the river on cither side. 

The biidge was proudly 
spoken of by our ancestors. 

Thus, in the translation of 
Ortelius, published by J. 

Shaw, in 160d, he says of 
the Thames : — Jt is beau- 
tified with stately e pallaces, 
built on the side thereof ; inoK'ovcr, a sumptuous bridge siistayned on 
nineteen arches, with excellent and bcaut<H)us housen built thereon.” 
Oamden, in his great work, the ** Britannica,” says, ‘‘ It may worthily 
carry awaj the prize from ail the bridges in Europe,” being “ furnished 
on both sides with passing faire houses, joining one to another in *hB 
manner of a street.” 

EXTRAORDINABY PONDS AND FISH. 

The ponds in the department of Ain in France are 1667 in nnmber» 
“The industry and ingenuity of man have converted the marshes into 
fertile plains and proauctivo ponds, by constructing dykes from one hill 
to the other, for the plateaux ore covered with small hills. When the 
proprietor of one of these ponds wishes to cultivate it, he draws off the 
water into the dyke attached to it. Wheat, barley, and oats are then 
eown, and the seed thus fertilised by the slimo produces a crop double 
that produced by the land in the vicinity. After the harvest is collected* 
the water is permitted to return to its former bed, and carp, tenoh^ am 

30 . 
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loaeb are then thrown into it. Some of those ponds will snpport 100,000 
of carp, and 100 pounds of little tench and roach. In the course of two 
rears these carp, which weighed only one ounce and a-half, will hare 
attained the size of two pounds and a half. The fishing begins in April, 
and is continued until November, The increase of the fish is as one to 
five, 

THE CEREMONIAL OF MAKING THE KINO’s BED. 

The following account of the old ceremony of making the King’s bed 
in the time of Henry the Eighth, w'as sent to the Society of Antiquaries, 
in 1776, by Mr, J. C. Brooke, of the Heralds’ College, F.S.A. &o. In a 
letter to the president, he says, — 

“ It is extracted from an original manuscript, elegantly written, beou- 
tifiilly illuminated, and richly bound, which was some time in the library 
of Henry, Duke of Norfolk, earl marshal of England, to whom it came 
by descent from Thomas, the great Duke of Norfolk, beheaded in the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth ; who married Mary, daughter and coheir of 
Henry Fitz-Alan, Earl of Arundel, lord chamnerlain to King Henry the 
Ekdith. It contains the whole duty of tlie lord chamberlain, and of the 
officers in his department; is the original copy kept for the information 
of that earl ; and had been compiled by order of, and approved by, the 
King himself in council.’’ 

“ The oolde ordre of Mahyn^e the Kynges Bcdd not to used nor done^ 
hut as Ifys Grace woll comaund and apoynie from tyme to tyme 
herafter, 

** Furste^ a groome or a page to take a torche, and to goo to the warde- 
fobe of the kynges bedd, and bryng theym of the warderobe with the 
kynges stuff unto the chambr for makyng of the same bedde. Where as 
aught to be a gentylmari-usher, iiii yomen of the chambr for to make 
the same bedde. The groome to stande at the bt dds feete wdth his torch. 
They of the warderobe openyng the kinges stuff of hys bedde upon a 
fu}Te sheete, bytwon the sayde groome and the bedds fote, iii yeomen, or 
two at the leste, in every syde of the bedde ; the gentylman-usher and 
parte commaundyng theym what they shall doo. A yoman with a dagger 
to searche the sti*awe of the kynges bedde that there be none untreuth 
therein. And this yoman to caste up the bedde of downe upon that, and 
oon of theym to tomble over yt for the serche thereof. Then they to beta 
and tufie the sayde bedde, and to la) e oon then the bolster without 
touchyng of the bedd where as it aught to lye. I’hen they of the warde- 
robe to del)wer theym a fusty an takyng the saye therof. All theys 
yomen to laye they? hands theroon at oones, that they touch not. tne 
0edd, tyll yt be layed as it sbolde be by the comaundement of the usc^er* 
And so the furste sheet in lyko wyse, and then U tnisse in both sheeto 
and fustyan rownde about the bedde of downe. The warderopre to 
del)wer the second sheete unto two yomen, they to crofsse it over theyr 
arme, and to stryke the bedde as the ussher shall more playnly showe 
unto thejTn. Then every yoman layeing hande upon the sheete, to laye 
the same sheete upon the bedde. And so the other fustyan upoii or u 
with such oovervnge as shall content the kjmge. Thua doon, tiie a 
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yomen next to the bedde to laye down ap:ene the evermore fusty an, thft 
yomen of the warderobe delyverynge therm a pane sheetc, the sayde 
yoman therewythall to cover the sayde bedde. And so then to laye 
down the overmost sheete from the beddes heed. And then the sayd ii 
yomen to lay all the overmost clothes of a quarter of the bedde. Then 
the worderoper to dclyver unto them such pyllowes as shall please the 
Inrnge. The sayd yoman to laye therm upon the bolster and the heed 
sheete with whych the sayde yoman shali cover the sayde pyllowes. And 
»o to trusse the endes of the sayde sheete under every ende of the bolster. 
And then the sayd warderoper to delyver unto them ii lytle small pyl- 
lowes, werwythall the squyres for the bodye or gentylman-ussher shall 
give the saye to the warderoper, and to the yoman whych have layde on 
hande upon the sayd bedde. And then the sayd ii yomen to lay upon 
the sayde bedde toward the bolster as yt was bifore. They makyng a 
crosse and kissynge yt 'where there handes 'W’ere. The n ii yomen next 
to the feete to make the feers as the ussher shall teche theym. And so 
then every of them sticke up tJie aungcl about the bedde, and to lette 
down the oorteyns of the sayd bedde, or sparv^r. 

Item, a squyer for the bodye or gentylman-ussher aught to sett the 
kynges sword at hya beddes heed. 

**Item, a squyer for the bodye aught to charge a secret groome or 
page, to have the kepynge of the sayde bedde with a lyght unto the time 
the kynge be disposed to goo to vt. 

“ Item, a groome or page aught to take a torche, whyle the bedde ys 
yn making, to feche a loof of brede, a pott w^h ale, a pott wyth 
wine, for them that maketh the bedde, and every man. 

^*Item, tlie gentlymon -ussher aught to forbode that no manner of 
man do sett eny dysshe upon the k'V'nge’s beddo, for f?re of luu’tying of 
the kynge’s ryclie countorpoynt that lyeth therupon. And that the sayd 
ussher tnke goode heede, that noo man wipe or rubbe their liaudes up|x)n 
none arras of the kynges, wherby they myglit bee hurled, in the chanibr 
where the kynge ys specially, and in all other.” 


ORIOIK OF SANDWICHES. 

To the memory of “ Lord Sandwich” belongs the name of that edible. 
Being, during his administration (as was very usual with him), at a 
gambling-house, he had, in the fascination of play, for more tiian five 
and twenty hours forffotten fatigue and hunger, when suddenly, feeling 
di^osed to break his fast, though still riveted to the table, he called to 
bid some one bring anything that was to be had to cat, which happened 
to prove a slice of beef, and two pieces of bread. Placing them togetiber 
for the sake of expedition, he devoured them with the greatest relish. 
The most ecstatic encomiums published his discovery, and giving it his 
name, bequeathed it as a memento to his country, as one of the most 
important acts of his administration. 


THE TREATT-STONE AT LIMERICK. 

The city of Limerick is very famous in history. Before it, in Ifiol, 
beton ** sate down there he continued to ** siv^ for six months ; and 
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tuidemeath its walls the fierce republican died of plague.^ Qratet 
celebri^, and higher honour, were, however, obtained by Liin6ri<^ in 
1690. Early in August, William summoned it to surrender ; the French 
general, Boueau, wno commanded the garrison — “rather for the King 
of France than the King of England**— returned for answer, that “he 
was surprised at the summons, and thought the best way to gain the 
g^)od opinion of the Prince of Orange was to defend the place for hii 
master King James.** The siege was at once commenced. The flower ol 
the Irish army were within its walls, or in its immediate neighbour- 
hood.; the counties of Clare and Galway were open to them, from which 
to draw supplies ; and a French fleet rode triumphantly in the Shannon. 
The garrison, however, wero little disposed to act in concert : the 

jealousy of the comman- 
ders of the French and 
Irish hod spread to their 
troops ; ana they cherish- 
ed feelings of contempt or 
hatred towards each other, 
thiit argued ill for their 
success in opposing the 
steady and disciplined for- 

Yetthe Irish succeed- 
ed ; the siege was raised 
on the 30th of August. 
But, in the autumn of 
1001, it endured a second, 
which occupied about six 
months ; when the garrison, we aried of a struggle from which they 
could derive nothing but glorj", on the 23rd of September, a cessation of 
hostilities took place ; on amicable intercourse was opfmed between the 
two armies ; and articles of capitulation were, after a few brief delays, 
agreed upon. The “violated treaty** was signed on the 3rd of October, 
1691 ; it consisted of two parts, civil and military. It is said to 
have been signed by the several contracting parties on a large stone, near 
to Thomond Bridge, on the county of Clare side of the river. The stone 
remains in the position it occupied at the period, and is an object of 
curiosity to strangers, as well as of interest to the citizens of Limerick. 
We, therefore, thought it desii-able to procure a drawing of the relie» 
which retains its name of “ the Treaty Stone.** 

TEE TEMPLABS’ BANKEB CALLED BEAUSEAKT* 

When Constantine the Great was on the eve of a battle with Maxmi- 
ttus, we are told that a luminous standard appeared to him in the sky 
with a cross upon it, and tliis inscription: — “ In hoc cigno vinces — By 
Miis rign you shall conquer;** and tnat this sign so encouraged Con- 
•tantine and his soldiers that they gained the next day a great victory. 

When Waldemar II. of Denmark was engaged in a ^at battle with 
Hie livonians in the year 1219, it is said that a sacred banner fell frvm 
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kmwm into the midst of his army, and so reyired the courage of his 
troops, that they gained a complete victory over the Livonians ; and in 
memory of the event, Waldemar instituted an order of knighthood, 
called St. Danehrog,” or the strength of the Danes, and which is stili 
the principal order of knighthood in Denmark. Kow, taking these 
legends for os much as they are worth, and no more ; what do they 
prove ? Not that this miraculous standard and cross came to the assist- 
ance of Constantine ; not that this miraculous banner came to the aid of 
Waldemar; but they prove that such was the paramotmt importance 
attached to the sacred banner among the forces, that wherever it was 



present, it was a great means of inspiriting the men with increased 
confidence and courage, and so contributed to the victory. 

The great importance attached to the banner in the middle ages is not 
to be wondered at, when we consider that it was a kind of connecting 
link between the military and the clergy ; it was a religious symbol 
applied to a military purpose, and this was the feeling which animated 
the (>usaders and the Templars in their great struggle against the 
enemies of Christianity. The contest then was between the crescent and 
the cross — betTveen Christ and Mahomet. The Knights Templars had a 
very remarkable banner, being simply divided into black and white, 
the white portion symbolising peace to their friends, the black portioa 
evil to their enemies, and their dreaded war cry, ‘‘ Beauseant* 


SWORD-FISH r. WHALES. 

^ So boundless is the sword-fishes rage and fury against whales in paa?- 
ticul^, that many observ’ers imagine his sallies against rooks and timber 
to origmate in an error of judgment, that all these lunges are iutmided 
to pimish leviathan, and are only misdirected in oonsequeiioe of tho 
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imperfect vision which prevents this scomber, like many of hU family^ 
from accurately distinguishing forms. Whenever a supposed whale la 
descried, our savage sabretir rushes forward to intercept his progresa, 
and suddenly dashing before his victim, either alone or in conjunction 
with some other unfriendly fish, instantly proceeds to the attack. Kela- 
tions of such sea-fights, attested by credible eye-witnesses, are not 
uncommon ; we content ourselves with the citation of one of unim- 
peachable accuracy. Captain Crow, cited by Mr. Yarrell, relates that 
in a voyage to Memel, on a calm night, just olff the Hebrides, all hands 
were called up to witness a strange combat between some thrashers 
(oaroharias wupes) and a sword-fish leagued together against a whale ; 
as soon os the back of the ill-starred monster was seen rising a little 
above the water, the thrashers sprang several 3 'ard 8 into the air, and 
struck him with their descending tails, the reiterated percussions of 
which sounded, we are told, like a distant volley of musketry. The 
sword-fish meanwhile attacked the whale from below, getting close 
under his belly, and with such ener^ and eflfect that tliero could bo 
little doubt of the issue of a frt^, which the necessity of prosecuting 
their voyage prevented the crew from watching to its close, xhe sword- 
fiah is not less remarkable for strength than pugnacity, the dep6t of its 
great physical powers being, as in most scombers, in the tail. 

WEA^LTU OF SPAIN UNDER THE MOOES. 

The Moors, whose conquest and expulsion were attended with snch 
atrocities, and such triuranhs to the Catholic church, were by far tho 
most industrious and skilful part of the Spanish population, and their 
loss was a blow to the greatness and prosperity oi that kin^om from 
which it has never recovered. The literary activity and commercial 
enterprise of the Arabs, which the wise policy of their Caliphs en- 
couraged, contributed both to enrich and adorn their adopted country. 
Cordova, the seat of the Ommiadcs, was scarcely inferior, in point of 
wealth and magnitude, to its proud rival on the banks of the Tigris. 
A space of twenty-four miles in length, and six in breadth, along the 
banks of the Guadalquiver, was occupied with palaces, streets, gardens, 
and public edifices; and for ten miles the citizens could travel by tho 
light of lamps along an uninterrupted extent of buildings. In the 
reign of Aimansor it could boast of 270,000 houses, 80,4.55 shops, 911 
baths, 3,877 mosques, from the minarets of wkich a population of 
800,000 were daily summoned to prayers. The seraglio of the Caliph, 
his wives, concubines, and black eunuchs, amounted to 6,300 persons; 
and he was attended to the field by a guard of 12,000 horsemen, whose 
belts and scimitars were studdedf with ^1<I- Granada was equally 
celebrated for its luxury and its learning. The royal demesnes extended 
to ^stance of twenty miles, the revenues of which were set apart to 
maintain the foi^fications of the city. Of the duty on grain, the king’s 
exchequer received about £15,000 yearly, an immense sum at that 
time, when wheat sold at the rate of sixpence a bushel. The consump- 
tion of 250,000 inhabitants kept 130 water-mills constantly at work in 
the suburbs. The population of this small kingdom undex the Moors 
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Mid to haye amounted to 3,000,000, which is now diminished perhapt 
to one-fifth of that number. Its temples and palaces have shared the 
same decay. Tl^e Alhambra stands solitary, dismantled, and neglected. 
The interior remains of the palace are in tolerable preservation, and 
present a melancholy picture of the romantic magnificence of its former 
kings. Seville, wlucn had continued nearly 200 years the seat of a 
petty kingdom, euioyed considerable reputation as a place of wealth 
and commerce. The population in 1247 was computed at 300,000 
persons, which, in the sixteenth century^ had decreased one-third. It 
was one of the principal marts for olives in the Moorish dominions ,* and 
so extensive was the trade in this article alone that the axarafe^ or 
plantations round the suburbs, employed farm-houses and olive-presses 
to the amount of 100,000, being more than is now to be found in the 
whole province of Andalusia. 

THE FIEST OPERA. 

The first composer who tried his hand at setting an opera to music 
was Francisco Damirino, an Italian artist ; and the piece to which he 
lent the charm of a melodious accompaniment, was the ‘‘ Conversimi 
of St. Paul,” which was brought out at liome in 1460. 

RUINS OF EUROPA, 

Lady Sheil, in her Life in Persia,” thus describes some wonderful 
ruins which she saw about thirty miles from Tehran : — 

“ From near Verameen a most remarkable antiquity still survives the 
lapse of twenty centuries, that is, if what we hear be true. It consists 
oi on immense rampart, twenty or thirty feet in height, and of pro- 
portional thickness, including a space of about half , a mile in length and 
xiearly the same in breadth. It is in the form of a square ; the rampart 
is continuous, and at short intervals is sfrengtliened by bastions of pro- 
digious size. The whole is constructed of unbaked bricks of large 
dimensions, and is in a state of extraordinary preservation. The traces 
of a ditch of great size, though neaidy lillea up, arc evident in front of 
the rampart, . No buildlags are found inside, where nothing is visible 
coopting a few mounds, — not a single habitation or human being. The 
liolitude of this striking vestige of antiquity adds to its solemnity. It 
atood alone ; Elboorz, distant only a few miles, gazing down on its hoary 
walls, with Deraawend, in its garments of snow, to complete the scene. 
From no place have I had a finer view of this grand mountain, which 
aeemed to lie exactly to the north. I am informed that these mag- 
nificent ruins represent Europa, a city built by Seleucus, which, if true, 
would make It upwards of two thousand years old. On seeing the 
perfect state of the ruins, and the materials of which they are comiiosed, 
one feels no hesitation in crediting so venerable an antiquity. Seleucua 
ehose the spot well. The district of Verameen is renowned for it* 
fertility, though not at this period for the salubrity of its climate. The 
•uiToujnding country is covered with eartlien mounds, denoting fortnw 
Lillees, which, if explored, might reveal obiecta worthy of the eruditioit 
and intellect of even Sir Henry 
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CELEBRATED GUK. 


^ The ^m, of wiich the annexed 
IS a sketch, is one of the many' 
curiosities of the hondesborouirh 
Museum. It once formed part of 
the collection of Prince Potemkin, 
and was orig-inally the property of 
Charles IX. of France ; it is tradi- 
tionally rejiorted to have been the 
gun ho used in firing on his Hu- 
guenot subjects, from one of the 
'v\iiidows of the Louvre, during the 
massacre of St. Partliolomew. The 
barrel isriclilythased in high relief, 
with a stag-hunt amid foliage. 

I he stocky is inlaid with ivory, 
sculptured into a series of hunting 
scenes, knights on horseback. 

Ihe dreadful massacre of Saint 
JJarthoIoinew commenced at Paris 
on the night of tlie festival of that 
saint, August 2It]i, lo72, Abo\'(:} 

persons of rank, and 10,000 of 
inferior condition, perished in Pans 
alone, besides thos() slaughtered in 
provinces. The king, who had 
been persuaded that the destruction 
of the Huguenots to the last man 
was nec(?ssary to the safotv of his 
tiirone, belieid the slaughter from 
a window, and being carried nwav 
by the examj)le of those w'hose 
murderous doings ho witnessed, 
ordered some long 'arquebussos to 
be brought, and on their being 
loaded, and handed to him one 
after another, he for some time 
continued to fire on tlie unfortu- 
nate fugitives as they passed, cry- 
ing at tlie same time w^ith a loud 
voice, ** Kill, kill. He afterwards 
w'ent and inspected the bodies of 
the slain, and expressed his satis- 
faction at the efiective manner in 
which his orders hod been executed. 

IGITB OF HAFFAELLF.. 
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afterwards called llajBfaelle’s Cha^l. For more titan a century and a half 
his tcmb had only a plain epitaph, but Carlo Maratti desired to place a 
more striking memorial of Kaifaelle^s resting-place than the simple in- 
scription, and accordingly , in the year 1764, a marble bust of the painter, 
executed by Paolo Nardini, was placed in one of the oval niches on each 
side of the chapel. The epitaph to Maria Bibiena (Raffaelle’e betrothed) 
was removed to make way for Maratti’ s new inscription; and it was cur- 
rently believed that the skull of Kafiaclle was removed ; at least such was 
the history given of a skull shown as the painter’s, religiously preserved 
by the Academy of St. Luke, and descanted on by phrenologists as indi- 
cative of all the qualities which “ the divine painter” possessed. But. 



scepticism played its part ; doubts of tlie truth of this story led to doubts* 
of Vasari’s statement respecting the exact locality of KafiaeUe’s tomb. 
Matters were brought to a final issue by the discovery of a document 
proving this skull to he that of Don Desiderio de Adjiitorio, founder of 
the society called the Virtuosi, in 1542. Thereupon, this society de- 
mauded the head of its founder from the Academy of St. Luke ; but they 
would neither abandon that, nor the illusion that they possessed the 
veritable skull of the great artist. Arguments ran high, and it was at 
length determined to settle the question by an examination of the spot, 
which took place on the 13th of September 1833, in the presence of 
Academies of St. Luke and of Archaeology, the Commission of the Fine 
Arts (including Overback and others), the members of the Virtuosi, the 
governor of Rome (Monsignor Grimidi), and the Cardinal Zurla, the 
rej^sentative of the pope. 

The result will be best given in the words of an eye-witness. Signor 
Nibby (one of the Commission oj Antiquities anu Fine Arts), who thus 
desonbed the whole to IM. Quatremcre de Quincy, the biographer of 
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RafTuelle The operations were conducted on such a principle of exast 
method as to be chargeable with over nicety. After various ineffectual 
attempts in other directions, we at length began to under the alto 
of the Virgin itself, and taking as a guide the indications furnished by 
Vasari, we at length came to some masonry of the length of a man's body. 
The labourers raised the stone with t!ie atmost care, and having dug 
within for about a foot and a half, came to a void space. You can hardly 
conceive the enthusiasm of us all, when, by a final effort, the workmen 
exhibited to our view the remains of a coffin, with an entire skeleton in 
it, lying thus as originally placed, and thinly covered with damp dust. 
We saw at once quite clearly that the tomb had never been opened, and 
it thus became manifest that the skull possessed by the Academy of St. 
Luke was not that of Kaffaelle. Our first care was, by gentle degrees, 
to remove from the body the dust which covered it, and which we reli- 
giously collected, with the purpose of placing it in a new sarcophagis. 
Amongst it we fbund, in tolerable preservation, pieces of the coJffn, 
which was made of deal, fragments of a painting which had ornamented 
the lid, several bits of Tiber clay, formations from the water of the river, 
which had penetrated into the coffin by infiltration, an iron stelletta, a 
«ort of spur, with which Kaffaelle had been decorated by Leo X, several 
Jihulct^ and a number of metal anelli^ portions of his dress;^* These small 
rings had fastened the shroud ; several were retained by the sculptor 
Fibris, who also took casts of the head and hand, and Camuccini took 
views of the tomb and its precious contents ; from one of these our out 
is copied. 

On the following day the body was further examined by professional 
men: the skehton was found to measure five feet seven inches, the 
narrowness of the coffin indicated a slender and delicate frame. This 
accords with the contemporary accounts, which say he was of a refined 
and delicate constitution ; his frame was all spirit ; his physical stren^h 
so limited that it was a wonder he existed so long os he did. The in- 
vestigation completed, the body was exhibited to Uie public from the 20th 
do the 24th, ana then was again placed in a new coffin of lead, and that 
in a marble sarcophagus presented by the ix)pe, and taken from the anti- 
•quities in the Museum of the Vatican. A solemn mass was then an- 
nounced for the evening of the 18th of October. The Pantheon was then 
illuminated, as for a funeral ; the sarcophagus, with its contents, was 
.placed in exactly the same spot whence the remains had been taken. 
The presidents of the vaiious academies were present, with the Cavalier 
Fabris at their head. Each bore a brick, which he inserted in the 
brickwork with which the sepulchre was walled in. And so the 
.painter awaits “ the resurrection of the just,’ ^ and the fellowship of saints 
.and angels, of which his inspired pencil has given us the highest realisa- 
tion on earth. 


ANTIMONY. 

^ The origin of the use of anii-^mome^ or antimony, is a remarkable 
fiixcumstance. Basil Valentin, superior of a coUegf* of religionist^ 
^Lairing observed that this mineral fattened the pigs, imagined that ii 
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vcmld produce the sam) effect on the holy brotherhood. But the 
was aeriously different ; the unfortunate fathers, who greedily made use 
of it, died in a short time, and this is the origin of its name, according 
to the pure French word. In spite of this unfortunate beginning, 
Paracelsus resolved to bring this mineial into practice ; and by mixing 
it with other preparations make it useful. The Faculty at Paris were 
on this occasion divided into two parties, the one maintaining that 
antimony was a poison ; the other affirmed that it was an excellent 
remedy. The dispute became more general, and the ParHameiit and 
the College of the Sorbonne interfered in the matter; but sometime 
afterwards people begtin to judge rightly concerning this excellent 
mineral ; and its wonderful and salutary efiects have occasioned the 
Faculty to place it among their best medicines. 

PERSOJfAL ArPEARAyCE OF MAHOMET. 

For the personal appearance and private life of Mahomet, we must 
rely on the Arabian writers, who dAveu with fond and proud satisfaction 
on the graces and intellectual gifts with w^hieh nature had endow'cd him. 
He was of a middle stature, of a clear, fair skin, and ruddy complexion. 
His head and features, though large, were well proportioned ; he had a 
prominent forehead, large dark-brown eyes, an aquiline nose, and a 
thick bushy beard. His mouth, though rather wide, was handsomely 
formed, ana adorned with teeth white as pearls, the upper row not closely 
set, but in regidar order — which appeared wffien he smiled, and gave an 
agreeable expression to liis countenance. He had ^ quick ear, and a 
fine sonorous voice. His dark eyebro^vs approached each otlier w'itliout 
meeting. His hair fell partly in ringlets about his temples, and partly 
hung down b< tween his shoulders. To prevent w’hiteaess, the supposed 
effect of Satanic influence, he stained it, as the Arabs often do still, of 
a shining reddish colour. His frame was muscular and compact — robust 
rather than corpidcnt. When he walked, be carried a stafi’, in imitation 
of the other prophets, and had a singular affectation of being thought to 
resemble Abraham. The assertion of the Greeks and Christians, that 
he was subject to epilepsy, must be ascribed to ignorance or malice. 

STIRUrPS. 

From every information we have been able to collect, we believe that 
the appendage of stirrups w'cre not added to saddles before the sixth 
century. It is said, that previous to the introduction of stirrups, the 
young and agile used to mount their horses by vaulting upon them, 
which many did in an expert and graceful manner ; of course, practice 
was essentifld to tlus perfection. That tliis should he aflbrded, wooden 
horses were placed in the Campus Marti us, where Hus -'xercise was per- 
formed of mounting or dismounting on eitlur side ; first, without, and 
next with arms. Cavalr}’ had also occasionally a strap ol leather, or a 
metallio projection affixed to their spears, in or ui>on which the foot 
being placed, the ascent became more practicable. Respecting the period 
of this invention, Montfaucun has presumed that the invention must 
been 8uh«0<|uent to the use of saddles ; however, opposed to 
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opinion, an ingenious argument has been oiTered, that it is possiUe thep 
might have been anterior to that invention ; b^ause, it is said, they 
might have been appended to a girth round the body of the horse. Both 
Hippocrates and Gwen speak of a disease to which the feet and andei 
were subject, from long riding, occasioned by suspension of the feet with- 
out a resting-place. Suetonius, the Homan, informs us that Germanicus, 
the father of Cali^^a, was wont to ride after dinner, to strengthen hii 
ancles, by the action of riding afibrding the blood freer circiuation in 
the part. 







THE GREAT SllOEJfADOO PAGODA. 

The Buddhist temple of which we here give an engravinj^ is the great 
Shoemadoo Pagoda at Pegu. Among other things it is interesting as 
being one of the earliest attempts at that class of decoration, which con- 
sists in having at the base of tbio building a double range of small 
pagodas, a mode of ornamentation that subsequently became typical in 
Hindu architecture ; their temples and spires being covered, and indeed 
composed of innumerable models of themselves, clustered together so as 
tc make up a whole. 

The building stands on two terraces, the lower one about 10 ft. high, 
and 1391 ft. square ; the upper one, 20 ft. in height, is 084 ft. square ; 
from the centre of it rises the p^odn, the diameter of whose base is 396 It. 
The small pagodas are 27 ft. high, and 108 or 110 in number • while tlic 
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Tiydiill Fields, a locality between Pimlico and the Thames, was anoi* 
«iitly the manor of Tothill, belonging to John Maunsel, chancellor, who 
in 1256, entertained here Henry 111. and his court at a vast feast in 
tents and pavilions. Here were decided wagers of battle and appeals 
by combat. Necromancy, sorcery and witchcraft were ntinished There : 
and “ royal solemnities and goodly jousts were held here.^ In Culpeper’s 
time the fields were famous for parsley. In 1642 a battery and breast- 
work were erected here. Here also were built the “ Five Houses,” or 
Seven Chimneys,” as pest-houses for victims of. the plague, Chie of 
these pest-houses is given in tho above engraving, taken from an old 
print In the plague time of 1665, the dml wes« Wied in the opcit 
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little Fields.” In Queen Anne’s reign here was Wflliam Well’s 1 m 4 
garden on the ate of Vinoent-square. The Train Bands were drawn out 
here in 1651. In the last century the Reids were a noted duel-ground, 
and here, in 1711, Sir Cholmeley Deering, m.p., was killed by the first 
shot of Mr. Richard ThomhiU, who was tried for murder and acquitted^ 
but found guilty of manslaughter and burnt in the hand. 

THE THITGS. 

The followings account of these horribly extraordinary men is taken from 
Dr. Hooker’s Himalayan Journals ; writing at Mirz spore, he says: — ** Here 
I had the pleasure oif meeting Lieutenant Ward, one of the suppressors 
of Ihuggee {Thuggee^ in Hindostan, sicnilies a deceiver; fraud, not 
open force, being emplojed). This gentlemen kindly showed me the 
approvers, or king’s evidence of his establishment, belonging to those 
three classes of human scourges, the Thug, Dakoit, and roisoner. Of 
those the first was the Thug, a mild-looking man, who had been bom 
and bred to the profession ; he had committed many murders, saw no 
harm in them, and felt neither shame nor remorse. His organs of 
observation and destructiveness were large, and the cerebellum smalL 
He explained to me how the gang waylay the unwary traveller, entei 
into conversation with him, and have him suddenly seized, when the 
superior throws bis own girdle round the victim’s neck and strangles 
him, pressing the knuckles against the spine. Taking off his own 
girdle, he passed it round my arm, and showed me the turn as coolly as 
a sailor once taught me the hangman’s knot. The Thug is of any 
caste, and from any part of India. The profession have particular 
stations, which they generally select for murder, throwing the body of 
their victim into a well. 

Their origin is uncertain, but supposed to be very ancient, soon after 
the Mahommedan conquest. They now claim a divine original, and are 
supposed to have supernatural powers, and to be the emissaries of the 
divinity, like the wolf, the tiger, and the bear. It is only lately that 
they have swarmed so prodigiously — seven original gangs hating 
migrated from Delhi to tne Gangetic provinces about 200 years ago, 
from whence all the rest have sprung. Many belong to the mnst 
amiable, intelligent, and respectable classes of the lower and even 
middle ranks : they love their profession, regard murder as sport, and 
are never haunted with dreams, nor troubled with pangs of conscience 
during hours of solitude, or in the last moments of life. The victim is 
an acceptable sacrifice to the goddess Davee, who by some classes^ is 
supposed to eat the Ufeless body, and thus save her votaries the necessity 
of concealing it. 

^ey are extremely superstitious, always consulting omens, such as 
the direction in which a hare or a jackal crosses the road ; and even far 
more trivial circumstances will determine the fate of a dozen of people, 

perhaps of an immense treasure. AR worship the pickle, which 
is symbolical of thefrprofession, and an oath sworn on it binds closet 
than on the Koran. The consecration of this weapon is a most elaborate 
•sAttnony, and takes place only under certain trees. The Thugs rise 
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fhroagli rarioufl grades : the lowest are Boonts ; the second, sextont 
the third, are holders of the victim’s hands ; the highest, stranglers. 

** Though all aCTee in never practising cruelty, or robbing previous to- 
murder — never axlowing any but infants to escape (and these are 
trained to lliuggee), and never leaving a trace of such goods as may be 
identified — ^there are several variations in their mode of conducting 
operations : some tribes spare certain castes, others none ; murder of 
woman is against all rules ; but the practice crept into certain gangs, 
and this it is which led to their discountenance by the goddess l>avee^ 
and the consequent downfall of the system. Davee, they say, allowed 
the British to punish them, because a certain gang had murdered the 
mothers to obtain their daughters to be sold to prostitution. 

Major Sleeman has constructed a map demonstrating the number of 
‘ bails,’ or regular stations fur committing murder, in the kingdom of 
Oude alone, which is 170 miles long by 100 broad, and in which are 
274, which are regarded by the Thug with as much satisfaction and 
interest as a game preserve is in England ; nor are these ‘ bails’ less 
numerous than in other parts of India. Of twenty assassins who weie 
examined, one frankly confessed to having been engaged in 931 murders, 
and the least guilty* of the number in 24. Sometimes 150 persons 
collected into one gang, and tlieir profits have often been immense, the 
murder of six persons on one occasion yielding 82,000 rupees, upwards 
of £8,000.” 

ENGLISH EAETHEXWARE AND SHAKSPEAHE’s JX7G. 

Much uncertainty exists regarding the period when the manufacture 
of fine earthenware was first introduced into England. Among the 
documents in the Foedera, occur various lists of ai tides, ordered to be 
purchased in England for several foreign potentates, and permitted to be 
exported for their use without paying the Custom duties. One of these 
lists, dated in 1428, enumerates many objects as then shipped for the 
use of the King of Portugal and the Countess of Holland, among which 
are ** six silver cups, each of the weight ot six marks (or four pounds), 
a large quantity of woollen stufis, and 2000 plates, dishes, saucers, and 
other vessels of electrumJ^ 

As these articles were, no doubt, the produce of the country, it would 
appear that utensils for domectio use were then made of metal, and not 
of pottery ; and it was not till some time afterwards that the latter was 
introduced by the Dutch, whose manufactory at Delft probably existed 
as early as the fifteenth century, and who sent largo quantities of their 
ware to England. The skill and excellence of the English artizans 
consisted in the manufacture of silver and other metals. Of this, 
instances are recorded in the correspondence of La Mothe F5n^lon, the 
French ambassador at the Court of Q,ueen Elizabeth ; and in the travels 
of Hentzner, who visited England in 1598. Both describe in glowing 
colours the silver plate which adorned the buffets, as well as the mag- 
nifioent furniture and decorations of *he palaces of that sumptuous queen. 

Still Elizabeth, who so highly prided herself upon the state and splen- 
dour of her establishment, and vmo w^as in constant interoouree with the 
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ci Frftnoe and the Low Ootmtriee, was not likely to haye remained 
altogether satisfied without possessing, among the manufaetures of heat 
own kingdom, something similar to the fine Fayence then in use in erery 
foreign court. Though it is probable that l)elft ware procured from 
HoU^d was first us^ it may reasonably be presumed that the ware 
called by her name was afterwards manufactured, under her imme^te 
patronage, for the use of the eourt and the nobility ; and although thm% 
IB no record of the fact, it is supposed that Stratfbrd-le-Bow was the 
aite of the manufactory. 

Shakspeare’s Jug, of which we 
here give an engraving, which hat 
been carefully preserved by the de- 
scendants of the immortal card since 
the year 1616, is, perhaps, the most 
j remarkable example of the Eliza- 
bethan pottery now existing. The 
shape partakes ver}^ much of the 
form of tlie old German or Dutch 
ewer, without, however, the usual 
top or cover ; the one now attached 
to the jug being a modem addition 
of silver, with a medallion bust of 
the poet in the centre, beautifully 
executed and inscribed Wir. Shajc- 
SrEAIlK, AT TUK AGE OF FOETY/^ It 
is about ten inches high, and sixteen 
inches round at the largest part, and 
is di\dded lengthwise into eight com- 
partments, having each a mytho- 
logical subject in high relief. All of 
these, although executed in the 
quaint style of the period, possess 
considerable merit. Some ot them, 
indeed, manifest much master^ 
grouping of both human figures and animals ; and such is the admirable 
state of preservation of this very interesting old English relic, that os 
correct a judgment may be formed of its workmanship, as in the days of 
its first possessor ; at all events, as regards the degree of perfection to 
which English Pottery had attained in the Elizabethan age ; an inspec- 
tion of this jug will justify the presumption, that her Court was notless 
tastefully monded in that respect than those of the Continent, notwith- 
standing the obscurity in which the precise locality and ext^t of the 
manufactory is unfortunately involved. 



miCE OP MACKAEEn. 


The price of mackarel, in May, 1807, in the Billings 
as follows : — Forty guineas for every hunted of the 


ate market, waa 
rst oarg^, which 
ct sup^es were 


made the ^h come to seven shillings apiece I The next sup^es were 
also exorbitant, though much less so than the first, fetchli^ thirtMn 
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ncmndsper hundred, or two shillings apiece. The yery next year 
Siriner deficienoies were more than made up, for it appears that during 
the season 1808j macltarel were hawked a&ut the streets of Boyer, 
sixty for a shiUing, or five for a penny ; whilst they so blockaded the 
Brighton coast that on one night it became impossible to land the mnl- 
titwes taken, and at last both fi^ and nets went to the bottom together# 

pope’s chatb. 

In one of the rooms at that 
stately and picturesque baronial 
hall, Audley End, the seat of Lord 
Braybrooke, there is preserved the 
interesting relic which forms the 
subject of the annexed engra\'ing. 

Its history is thus told on a brass 
plate inserted in the back — “ This 
chair, once tlie property of Alex- 
ander Pope, was given as a keep- 
sake to the nurse who attended 
him in his illness ; from her de- 
scendants it was obtained by the 
Rev. Thomas Ashley, curate of the 
parish of Binfield, and kindly pre- 
sented by him to Lord Braybrooke, 
in 1844, nearly a century after the 
poet’s decease.” Jt is apparently 
of Flemish workmanship, and of 
rather singular design ; in the 
centre medallion is a figure of 
V'enua holding a dart in her right 
hand, and a bm-ning heart in her 
left. The nai^ow back and wide- 
circling arms' give a peculiarly 
quaint appearance to this curious 
relic of one of our greatest poets. 

FIliST W1^"I) -illLLS. 

Mabillon mentions a diploma of the year 1105, in which a convent in 
Prance is alh)wed to erect water and wind -mills, moleiidina ad ventum^ 

Bartolomeo Verde proposed to the Venetians in 1332, to build a wind- 
mill. When his plan nad been examined, he had a piece of ground 
assigned him, which he was to retain if his imdertaking succeeded 
within a specified time. In 1373, the city of Spires caused a wind-mill 
to be erected, and sent to the Netherlands for a person acquainted with 
the method of grinding hj it. A wind-mill was also constructed at 
Frankfort, in 1442 ; but it does not appear to have been ascextaillied 
whether there were any there before. 

About the twelfth ocn^ ary, in the pontidoate of Gregory, wheot both 
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wind and water-mills became more general, a dispute arose whethev 
mills were titheable or not. The dispnce existed for some time between 
the persons possessed of mills and the clergy ; when neither would yield. 
At length, npon the matter being referred to the pope and sacred college, 
the question was (as might have been expected when interested perBons 
were made the arbitrators) determined in favour of the claims of tiha 
dmroh. 

THE HAPPY dispatch” IN 

The Hari-karty or Happy Dispatch,” consists in ripping open their 
own bowels with two cuts in the form of a cross — after the artistia 
dissector’s fashion. Officials resort to it under the fear of the punish- 
ment which they may expect; for it is a leading principle that it is more 
honourable to die by one’s own hand than by another’s. Princes and 
the high classes receive permission to np themselves up as a special 
favour, when under sentence of death : their entire family must die 
with llie gi^ty. Sometimes, by favour, the nearest relative of the 
condemnea is permitted to perform the function of executioner in his 
own house. Such a death is considered less dishonourable than by the 

E ublic executioners, aided by the servants of those who keep disreputable 
ouses. 

Put the Japanese, for the most part, always ask permission to lip 
themselves ; and they set about it with astonislung ease, and not without 
evident ostentation, The criminal who obtains tliis favour assembles all 
his family and liis friends, puts on his richest apparel, makes an eloquent 
speech on his situation, ana then, with a most contented look, he bares his 
belly, and in the form of a cross rips ^cn the viscera. The most odious 
crimes are effaced by such a death. The criminal thenceforward ranks 
as a brave in the memory of men. His family contracts no stain, and 
his property is not confiscated. 

it is curious that the Homans and the Japanese should hit upon cruci- 
fixion as a mode of piinishment. These coincidences often startle us in 
reviewing the manners and customs of men. Yoiuly we strive to con- 
jecture how such a mode of punishment could have suggested itself to 
the mind of man. The in terrorem object scarcely accounts for it. 
Constantine abolished it amongst the Homans, in honour of Him who 
was pleased to make that mode of dying honourable in the estimation of 
men. 

Tile Hari-kari, or happy dispatch, is still more incomprehensible. Wo 
shudder at the bare idea of it. To commit suicide by hanging, by 
drowning, by poison, by fire-arms, by o train in rapid motion— -oil these 
modes are reasonable m their madness ; but to rip open our bowels I— - 
and with two cuts I We are totally at a loss to imagine how such a 
mode of self-murder could have been adopted ; we cannot but wonder at 
the strength of nerve which enables it to be accomplished : but we feel 
no doubt of the everlasting fui ce uf national custom — especially amongst 
the Orientals — in the continuance or this practice. Montesquieu said, 
** If the punishments of the Orientals horrify humanity, the reason iS| 
that the despot who ordains them feels that m is above all laws, ft hi 
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not so in Republics, wherein the laws are always mild, because he who 
jnakes them is himself a subject.” This fine sentiment, thoroughly 
French, is evidently contradicted by the institutions of Japan, where the 
Emperor himself, the despot, is a suWect: besides, Montesquieu would 
have altered his antithesis hctd he lived to see the horrors of the Reign of 
Terror in the glorious French JtfipubHc. 

PURITAN ZEAL. 

The following is a copy of the order issued by Government for the 
destruction of Glasgow Cathedi*al: — *‘To our traist friendis, — Traist 
friendis, after most hearty commeudacion, we pray you fail not to pass 
incontinent to the kirk, (of Glasgow, or elcwhere, as it might be) and 
tak down the hail images Uiereof, and bring furth to the kirk-zyard, and 
burn them openly. And sickly kc cast down the altaris, and purge the 
kirk of all kynd of monuments of idoiati j'c. And this ze fail not to do, 
as 70 will do us singular einplcsure ; and so commitis you to protection 
of God. 

(Signed) Ar. Aroyle. 

James Stewart. 

Ruthven. 

FVom Eduihurah the XIL of Attg, 

Fail not, but ze lak guid heyd that neither the dasks, windows, nor 
duris, be ony ways hurt or broken, uthc glassin wark, or iron work.” 

FREDERICK THE GREAT AT TABLE. 

The table of the great Frederic of Prussia was regulated by himsell*. 
There were always from nine to a dozen dishes, and these were brought 
in one at a time. The King canned the solitary dish, and helped the 
company. One singular circiimstance connected with this table was, 
that eaeli dish was cooked by a diti’erent cook, who had a kitchen to liim* 
self! 'there was much consequent expense, with little magnificence. 
I’rederic ate and drank, too, like a boon companion. liis last work, 
before retiring to bed, was to receive from the cliief cook the bill of fare 
for the next day ; the price of each dish, and of its separate ingn dients, 
was marked in the margin. The monarch looked it cauticiisly tlnough, 
generally made out an improved edition, cursed all cooks as comiuon 
Hxieves, and then fiung down the money fur the next day’s expenses. 

ARTIFICIAL SWEETS. 

^ Professor Playfair, in an able lecture delivered in the Great Exhibi- 
tion, and since published, has raised a curtain, which displays a rather 
repulsive scene. He says, the perfume of fiowers frequently consists of 
oils and ethers, which the chemist can compound artificially in his labo- 
ratory, Singularly enough these are generally derived from substances 
of an intensely disgusting odour. A peculiarly fetid oil, termed the 
‘‘ fusel ” oil, is formed in making brandy. This fusel oil distilled with 
•ulphuric acid and acetate of potass, gives the oil of pears (?). The oil 
of apples is made from the same fusel, by distillation with the same 
Midi and chromate of potass. The oil of pineapples is obtained 
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the product of the action of putrid olieese on sugar I or by making a soap 
with butter. The artificial oil of bitter almonds is now largely em- 
ployed in perfuming soap confectionary ; extracted by nitric aoxd and 
the fetid oil of gas tar. Many a fair forehead is damped with eau de 
milk Jleurs udthout the knowledge that its essential ingredient is derived 
from the drainage of cow-houses ! 

TEUTONIC HUT-SHAPED VASES. 

Some remarkable sepulchral urns, of which we give a sketch, re- 
sembling those of the early inhabitants of Alba Longa, in Italy, have 
been found in Germany, and are distinctly Teutonic. They occur in the 
sepulchres of the period when bronze weapons were used, and before the 



predominance of Homan art. One found at Mount Chemnitz, in Thurin- 
gen, had a cylindrical body and conical top, imitating a roof. In this 
was a square orilice, re]>r(\sentiug the door or window, by which the ashes 
of the dead were introduced, and the w^hole then secured by a small 
door fastened with a metal pin. A second vase w'as found at Koenno ; a 
third in the island of Borahuim. A similar um exhumed at Parchim 
had a shorter body, taller roof, and door at the side. Still more remark- 
able was another found at Aschcrsleben, which has its cover modelled in 
shape of a tall conical thatched roof, and the door with its rmg still 
remaining. Another, with a taller body and flatter roof, with a door at 
the side, was found at Klus, near Halberstadt. The larger vases were 
used to hold the ashes of the dead, and arc sometimes protected by a 
cover, or stone, or placed in another vase of coarser fabric. The others 
ere the household vessels, which were oflTcred to the dead filled with 
iiflerent viands. Some of the smaller vases appear to have been toys. 

Extraordinary popular superstitions h ve prevailed amongst the ^ 
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mao peasantry as to the origin and nature of these vases, which in soms 
distnets are considered to the work of the elves, — ^in others, to grow 
spontaneously from the ground like mushrooms— or to be endued with 
remarkable properties for the preservation of milk and other articles of 
food. Weignts to sink nets, balls, discs, and little rods of terra-cotta, 
are also found in the graves. 

LYKCH’S CASTLE, GALWAY. 

The house in the town of Galway, still known as “ Lynch’s Castle,’’ 
although the most perfect example now remaining, was at one -period b/ 



no means a solitary instance of the decorated habitations of the Galway 
merchants. The name of Lynch, as either provost, portreve, sovereign, 
or mayor of Galway, occurs no fewer than ninety-four times between the 
years 1274 and 1054 ; after that year it does not appear once. The house 
here pictured was the residence of the family for many generations. It 
had, nowever, several branches, whose habitations are ircquently pointed 
out by their armorial bearings, or their crest, a lynx, over the gateway* 
One of its members is famous in history as the Irish Junius Brutus. The 
mere fact is sufficiently wonderful without the aid of invention ; but it 
lias, as may be supposed, supplied materials to a host of romancers. The 
sto^ is briefly this : — 

James Lynch Fitzstephen was mayor or warden of Galway in 149S) 
he traded laigely with bpain, and sent his son on a voyage thitbet la 
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purchase and bring back a cargo of wine. Young Lynch, however, spent 
the money entrusted to him, and obtained credit from the Spaniard, 
whose nephew accompanied the youth back to Ireland to be paid the 
debt and establish further intercourse. The ship proceeded on her home- 
ward voyage, and as she drew near the Irish sliore, young Lynch con- 
ceived the idea of concealing his crime by committing another. Having 
seduced, or frightened, the crew into becoming participators, the youtn 
was seized and thrown overboard. The father and friends of Lynch 
received tlie voyager wdth joy ; and the murderer in a short time became 
himself a prosperous merchant. Sccuidty had luUed every sense of danger, 
and he projx>sed for a very beautiful girl, the daughter of a wealthy 
neighbour, in marriage. The proposal was accepted ; but previous to the 
appointed day, one of the seamen became suddenly ill, and in a fit of 
remorse summoned old Lynch to the d3'ing-bcd, and ooinnumicatcd to 
him a full relation of the villany of his onl}" and beloved son. Young 
Lvnch was tried, found guilty, and sentenced to execution — the father 
being his judge. The wetched prisoner, however, had many friends 
among the people, and his relatives resolved with them that he should 
not die a shameful death. They determined upon his rescue. We copy 
the last act of the tragedy from “ liardiman’s History of Galwa}*.’' 
‘‘ Day had scarcely broken when the signal of preparation was beard 
among the guards without. The father rose, and assisted the executioner 
to remove the fetters which bound his unfortunate son. Then unlocking 
the door, he placed him between the priest and himself, leaninjj upon an 
arm of each. In this manner tlicy ascended a fiight of steps hnea with 
soldiers, and were passing on to gain the street, when a new trial assailed 
the magistrate for which he appears not to have been unprepared. His 
wretched wife, whose name was Blake, failing in her personal exertions 
to save the life of her son, had gone in distraction to the heads of her 
own family, and prevailed on them, for the honour of their house, to 
rescue him from ignomin}’. Thev" Hew to arms, and a prodigious con** 
course soon assembled to support them, whose outcries for mercy to the 
culj)rit would have shaken any nerves less firm than tho.se of the mayor 
of Galway. He exhorted them to ^ueld submission to the laws of their 
country ; but finding all his efforts fruitless to accomplish the ends of 
justice at the accustomed place, and by the nsual hands, he, by a 
desperate victory over parental feeling, resolved himself to perfonn the 
sacrifice which he had vowed to pay on its altar. Still retaining a hold 
of his unfortunate son, he mounted with him by a w'iruling stair within 
the building, that led to an arched window o\ erlooking the sti'eet, which 
he saw filled with the populace. Her(‘ he secured the end of the rope — 
which had been previously fixed round the neck of his son — to an iron 
staple, which projected from the wall, and after taking from him a last 
embrace, he launched him into etcrlnt3^ The intrepid magistrate ex- 
pected instant death from tlio fury of the yiopiilaco ; but the people 
seemed so much overawed or confounded hy the magnanimous act, that 
they retired slowly and peaceably to their several dwcdlings. The 
innocent cause of this sad tragedy is said to have died soon after of 
grief, and the unhappy father of Walter Ljmch to have secluded himself 
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during the remainder of his life from all soeiety exo^t that of hit 
moiimi^ family. His house still exists in Lombard teeet. Galwav, 
which is yet known by the name of ^ Dead Man’s Lane ana over the 
front doorway are to be seen a skull and cross-bones executed in black 
marble, with the motto, * Remember Deathe — vaniti of vanlti, and all is 
but vaniti.’ ” 

The house in which the trap^edy is said to have occurred was taken 
down only so recently as 1849 ; but the tablet which contains the 
‘‘skull and cross-boncs” bears the date 1624 — upwards of a century 
after the alleged date of the occurrence. 

WASHINGTON. 

It is something singular, that Washington drew his last breath, in the 
last hour, of the last day, of the last week, of the last month, of the last 
year, of the last century. He died on Saturday night, twelve o’clock, 
December 31st, 1799. 

ANCIENT BANNERS AND STANDARDS, 

Banners have been in use from the earliest ages. Xenophon gives us 
the Persian standard as a golden eagle, mounted on a pole or spear. Wo 
tind banners very early in use among the nations of Europe. In this 
country the introduction of banners was clearly of a religious origin. 
Venemble Bede says, that when hft. Augustin and his companions came 
to preach Christianity in Britain in the latter nail; of the sixth century, 
ana having converted Ethelbert, the Bretwalda of the Anglo-Saxons 
(his Queen Bertha had already embraced the Christian faith) the monk 
and his followers entered Canterbury in procession, chanting, “Wo 
beseech thee 0 Lord, of thy mercy, let thy wrath and anger he turned 
away from this city, and from tfiy Holy Place, for we have sinned. 
Hallelujah.” And they carried in their hands little banners on which 
were depicted crosses. The missionaries were allowed to settle in the 
Isle of Thanet, and CantcTbiiry became the first Christian church. 

The ravem has been regarded from very early ages as an emblem of 
God’s providence, no doubt from the record in Holy Writ of its being 
employed to feed Elijah the Prophet, in his seclusion by the brook 
Cheritn ; and it was the well-known ensign of the Danes, at the time 
of their dominion in this country. In the year 742, a great battle was 
fought at Burford, in Oxfordshire, and the Golden Dragon, the standard 
of Wessex, was victorious over Ethelbald, the King of Mercia. The 
banners of several of the Saxon kings were held in great veneration, 
especially those of Edmund the MartjT, and of Edward the Confessor. 
The latter king displayed as an ensign a cross fiory between five martlets 
gold, on a blue field, and which may still ho seen on a very ancient 
shield in the south aisle of Westminster Abbey. When William the 
Norman set out to invade England he had his own ensign, the two lion3 
of Normandy, depicted on the sails of his ships ; but on the vessel in 
which ho himself sailed, besides some choice relics, he had a banner at 
the mast-head with a cross upon it, consecrated by the Pope, to give 
•anetity to the expedition, indeed it has been the practice in eveiy 
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Age for l^e Pope to giro oonBeerated banners wbereyer he jmeesti 

to any enterprise, nnmeronB instances of which might be cited in very 
recent times. And in our own army down to the present day, whenerref 
any regiment recelTes new banners (or colours, as the modem term iA}^ 



the regiment is drawn cat in parade, the colours are then blessed by flic 
prayers of several clergymen of the Church of England, and afterwards 
presented to the regiment by the fair hand of a lady of rank. 

Ciesar has recorded a fine example of patriotism, to the credit of one 
of his own officers, when he attempted to land his Roman forces on our 
tffiores, and meeting with a warmer reception than they anticipated from 
Britons, consio^ble hesitation arose among ids troops ; but the 
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ftaiidard-beareT of the Tenth Legion, with the Koman eagle in his hand, 
inTokmg the gods, plunged into the waves, and called on his comrades 
to follow him, and do their duty to their general and to the republic ; 
sad so the whole army made gooa their landing. , 

Wo have in the Nineveh sculptures some highly interesting speointieiis 



of the ancient Ass 3 rrian standards, consisting principally of two varietieo, 
which are here given. The principal archer appears to be drawing his 
how, while the standard-bearer elevates the standard in front ^ the 
chariot. 


ANCIENT MANNEHS OF THE ITALIANS. 

About the year 1238, the food of the Italians was very moderate, or, 
rather scanty. The common people had meat only three days a week. 
Their dinner consisted of pot-herbs, boiled with meat ; their supper, the 
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cold xoeat left &om dinner. The husband and wife eat out of the saue 
<iiflh ; and they had but one or two cups in the house. They had no 
candles made of wax or tallow ; but, a torch, held by one of the children, 
or a servant, gave theip light at supper. The men, whose chief pride was 
in their arms and horses, wore caps made with iron scales, and cloaks of 
leather, without any other covering. The women wore jackets of stuff, 
with gowns of linen, and their head-dresses were very simple. Those 
who possessed a very small sum of money, were thought ri(m ; and the 
homely dress of the women required only small marriage portions. The 
nobles* were proud of living in towers ; and thence the cities were hlled 
with those fortified dwellings. 

AMrSEMEKTS OF THE LOWEE OEDEES TS THE FIFTEEirrH CEHTHET. 

The most popular amusements of the lower orders were WTCstling, 
bowling, quoit and ninepin playing, and games at ball. In wrestling 
the Cornwall and Devonsniro men excelled, and a ram, or sometimes a 
cock, was the prize of the victor. Bowling alleys were commonly 
attached to the houses of the wealthy, and to places of public resort. 
Among the games at ball we find tennis, trap-ball, bat and ball, and the 
balloon -ball, in wliich a large ball filled with air was struck from one 
side to tlie other by two players with their hands and wrists guarded by 
bandages. Archery was now on the decline, owing to the introduction 
of fire-arms ; nor could all the legislative enactments of the day revive 
its consiant use. The quarter-staff was also a favourite weapon of 
sportive fence, which was a staff* about five or six feet long, grasped in 
the middle with one hand, while the other slid up and down as it was 
required to strike or to ward a blow. 

The citizens of London enjoyed themselves in winter by skating on tlie 
Thames, (the old shank bones of .sheep having now been superseded by 
regular skates, probably introduced from tho Ketherlands,) and in 
summer with sailing and ro’sving. Dice and cards, prisoner’s base, blind 
man’s buff, battledoor and shuttlecock, buU-baiting, and cock-lighting, 
a rude species of mumming, the dancing of fools at Chidstmas, ana other 
games, completed the gratifications of the populace. 

KOVEL MOPE OF TAKIKG VENGEAKCE. 

The Cliinese have a book entitled Si-yuen^ that is to say, Tho TTasli- 
ing of the Pit,” a work on medical jurisprudence, very celebrated all 
over the empire, and wliich should be in the bands of all Chinese magis- 
trates, It IS impossible to read the 8i-yucn Vithout bcin^ oon\dnccd 
that the number of attempts against life in this country is very con- 
siderable, and especially that suicide is very common. The extreme 
readiness with wmich the Chinese are induced to kill themselves, is 
almost inconceivable ; some mere trillc, a word almost, is sufficient to 
cause them to hang themselves, or tlirow tin mselves to tho bottom of a 
well ; the two favourite modes of suicide. In other countries, if a man 
wishes to wreak his vengeance on an enemy, he tries to kill him ; in 
China, on the contrary, he kills himself. This anomaly depends upon 

* causes, of which these are the principal: — In the first pb^y 
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Cbiuete law throws the responsibility of a suicide on those who may bo 
•upposed to be the cause or occasion of it. It follows, therefore, that if 
you wish to be revenged on an enemy, you have only to kill yourself to 
be sure of getting him into horrible trouble ; for he falls immediately 
into the hands of jmtice^ and will certainly be tortured and ruined, if 
not deprived of life. The family of the suicide also usually obtains, in 
these cases, considerable damages ; so that it is by no means a rare case 
for an unfortunate man to commit suicide in the house of a rich one, 
from a morbid idea of family affection. In killing his enemy, on the 
contrary, the murderer exposes his own relatives and friends to injury, 
disgraces them, reduces them to poverty, and deprives himself of funem 
honours, a great point for a Chinese, and concerning wliich he is ex- 
tremely anxious. It is to be remarked also, that public opinion, so far 
from disapproving of suicide, honours and glorifies it. The conduct of a 
man who destroys his own life, to avenge himself on an enemy whom he 
has no other way of reaching, is regarded as heroic and magnanimous. 

S IK THE EEIGK OF <IUEEK MAHY. 

% 

The total number of persons who perished in the flames for their reli- 
gion during this reign has been variously I'eckoned at 277 and 288, 
amongst wdiom were 5 bishops, 21 divines, e gentlemen, 84 artificers, 
100 husbandmen, servants, and labourers, 26 wives, 20 widows, 9 un- 
married women, 2 bovs, and 2 infants, of which last one was whipped to 
death by the savage ftoiiner, and the other, springing out of its motheris 
womb, "at the stake, was mercilessly thro^vu back into the fire. The 
number of those that died in prison was also very great. Yet England 
may be considered as coniparativclv free from persecution during this 
period, for all over the continent tke victims of bigotry were reckoned, 
not by hundreds, but by thousands, and in the Netherlands alone 50,000 
persons are said to have lost their lives in the religious wars of the 
{Spaniards. 

WAYSIDE HOKUHEKTS. 

The sketch on next page represents a curious custom which still prevails 
in the neighbourhood of Cong, near Oughterard in Ireland. It is well 
described in tlie following account of their tour by Mr. and Mrs. S. C. 
Hall : — On tlie 'way to Joyce’s Country we saw heaps of piled-up stones 
on either side of the road; tliese heaps continuing for above a mile, after 
their commencement a short distance from tlio western entrance to tho 
town. The artist may convey a better notion of their peculiar character 
than any WTitten description can do. Wo left our cor to examine them 
minutely ; and learned they were momiments to the memory of “deceased” 
persons, “erected” by their surviving friends. Upon death occurring, the 
primitive tumulus is built, — if that may be called building which consists 
m placing a few largo stones upon a spot previously unoccupied. Each 
relative of the dead adds to the heap ; and in time it becomes a “ moun- 
tain” of tolerable size. Each family knows its ovm particular monument; 
and a member of, or a descendant from it, prays and leaves his offering 

' ' at that etpeoial one. The custom has endured for many generationA; 
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some of the heaps bore tokens of gn^eat age ; and one yrBs pomted out tc 
us of which there were records, in the transferred memories of the people^ 
for at least 500 years. The bodies are in no instance buried here — it it 
not consecrated earth ; the monuments are merely memorials, and no 
doubt originated at a period when a Roman Catholic was, according to 
the proyisions of a law equally foolish and cruel, interred, without form 
or ceremony, in church ground — the ground that had been the property 
of their ancestors. None of these stone cairns have any mason-work, 
and they are generally of the rudest forms, or rather wiuiout any form, 
the stones hat^ing been carelessly cast one upon another. Upon one of 
thisiii <mly oould we discover any inscription — this one is introauoed into 



the print ; U is built with far more than the usual care ; it contained an 
inscription ; “ Pray foj ye souie of John Joyce, & Mary Joyce, his wife, 
died 1712 some of them, however, seem to have been constructed with 
greater care than others, and many of them were topped with a small 
wooden cross. We estimated that there were at feast 500 of these 
primitive monuments — of all shapes and sizes — along the road. In each 
of them we observed a small hollow, which the peasants call a ‘‘win- 
dow most of these were full of pebbles, and upon inquiry we learned 
that when one of the race to whom the deceased Dclonged kneels by the 
side of this record to bis memory and offers up a prayer for the repose of 
his soul, it is customary to ffin^ a little stone into this “ cupboard the 
belief being that ^adually as it fills, so, gradually, the soul is relieved 
from punishment m purgatory; when completely full the soul has entered 
paradise. We have prolonged our description of this singular and in- 
teresting scene, because it seems to have been altogether overlooked by 
traveilerg, and because we believe that nothing like it is to be met with 
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Kny other part of Xreland ; although similar objects are to be found in 
Mireral other places about Connemara, none of them, howerer, are to 
artensive as this which adjoins Cong.” 

HINDOO ADORATION OP THE SALAGrIm:. 

Among the many forms which Vishnu is believed by his Hindoo wof* 
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the mountaiii Gandak^ ; ho entered the mountain in the form of a worm 
called Vajrakita (the thunder-bolt worm). lie continued to adlict 
mountain-formed Vislinu for twe-Ue years, when Vishnu assumed ni» 
proper shape, and commanded tliat the stones of tli is mountain shouhi >k> 
worshipped, and become proi>er representatives of himself; adding tnai 
each should have twenty niaiks in it, similar to those on his body, and 
that its name should be tSalagram.” 

The Salagram is usually placed under a tiilasi-trec, which is planted 
on the top of a pillar in the vicinity of a temple of Vishnu, or near a 
house. Tulasi, a female, desired to become Visimu’s wife, but was meta- 
morphosed by Lakshmi into a tree, a small shrub, called then fore 7'ulasiy 
or holy basil (Ocymiim Sanctum). Vi^lmu, however, promised to assume 
the form of a SiLigram, and always continue with her. The Vaishnaya 
priests, therefore, keep one leaf of the shrub under and another over tne 
Sciagram, and thus pay their adorations to the stone and the tree. In 
the evening a lamp is placed near it. In tlic month of May it is watered 
from a pot suspended over it, as appears in the engraving, which repre- 
sents a peison engaged in the worship at this singiilar shrine. 

TOMB OF THE EMPEUOll MAXnilLlAX AT INSPHUCK. 

This majestic tomb is placed in the eintre of the middle aisle of the 
church, upon a platform apjiroached by steps of red marble. The sides 
of the tomb are divided into twenty-four compartments, of the finest 
Carrara marble, on which are represented, in has-reliof, the most 
interesting events of the emperor's warlike and j)rospcrous career. The 
workmanship of the tablets is exquisite ; and, taken in connexion with 
the lofty deeds they record, they form tin* most piincely decorations 
ever seen. Each of the tablets contributing to this splendid litho- 
hiography is in size 2 feet 4 inches by 1 foot 8 inches ; and every 
object contained therein is in the most perfect proportion, while thfj 
exquisite finish of the heads and draperies requires a magnifying glass 
to ao it justice. The tomb is surmounted by a colossal figure in bronze 
of the eniTieror, kneeling in the act of prayer ; and around it are four 
allegorical ligures, of smaller size, also in bronze. 

But, marvellous as is the elaborate beauty of this work, it is far 
from being the most remarkable fi-aturo of this imperial mausoleum. 
Hanged in two long lines, as if to guard it, stand twenty-eight colossal 
statues in bronze, of whom twenty are kings and princes, alliances of 
the house of llapsbui’g, and eight their stately dames. Anytliing more 
impressive than the appearance of these tali dai-k guardians of the 
tomb, some clad in regal robes, some cased in armour, and all seeming 
animated by the mighty power of the artist, it would be difficult to 
imagine. 

In the death-like stillness of the church, the visitor who, for the first 
time, contemplates this tomb and its gloomy guard, is struck by a 
feeling of awe, approaching to terror. The statues, with iife-IiKe 
individuality of attitude and expression — each solemn, mournful, dig- 
nified, and graceful; and all seeming to dilate before the eye into 
•tunrmous dimensions, and, as if framed to scare intruders, endowed hj 
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E power more than mortal, to keep watch and ward roimd the migh^ 
dead. They appear like an eternal procession of mourners, who, while 
earth endives, will cease not to gaze on, mourn over, and prot^t the 
relics of him who was the glory of their noble, long since fallen race. 

THE PAYENCE OF HENBY II. OF FEANCE. 

The earliest known fabric of this earthenware is that mysterious and 
unique manufacture of the ‘‘Itenaissance,’^ the line Fayenee of Henry H 
The manufacture of this ware, which was at once carried to a high 
degree of perfection, seems to have been suddenly and unaccountably 
lost, without leaving any record of where or by whom it was produced, 
By many it is supposed to be of Florentiue manufacture, and to have 
been sent by some of the relations of Catherine de Medicis as a present to 
Henry II. ; but it differs too essentially from Italian Majolica, both in 
the ])aste of which it is composed, and in the style in which it is de- 
corated, to warrant such a conjecture. Italy does not possess in her 
museums a single specimen of this ware, and of the thirty-seven pieces 
extant, twenty-seven have been traced as coming from Touraine and La 
Vendee. Many antiquaries, therefore, infer that the manufacture was at 
Thouars, in Touraine, although the Fayenee may have been the work of 
an Italian artist. 

But if the place of its manufiicture is unknown, the pieces extant 
clearly attest tne period of its fabrication. The Salamander, and other 
insignia of Francis I., arc met with on the earlier specimens of this 
pottery ; but upon the majority of pieee.s, upon those more pure in design 
and more beautiful in execution than the preceding, we tind the aim# 
of Henry II., with his device, the three crescents, or his initial H, inter* 
laced with the two IVs of the Duchesse dc Valentinois. Indeed, so 
constantly do her emblems appear upon the pieces, that the ware, though 
msually designated as Faience do Henri II.,’* is sometimes styled 
** Faience de Diane de Poitiers.” Even her w'idow’s colours, black and 
white, arc the two 'which are employed in some of the finest pieces. 
They were the fashionable colours of the court, Heniy’ 'wore no others 
during his life, and was attired in them in the fatal tournament in which 
he fell. Her impresuj the crescent of Diana, is conspicuous on his 
palaces, and he even caused it to be engraved upon his coins. From 
these circumstances we must, therefore, conclude that the manufacture 
of this ware began at the end of the reign of Francis I., w'as continued 
under that of Henry II., and, as we hncl upon it the emblems of theKe 
two princes only, we may naturally infer that it is of French origin. 

The paste of which this Fayenoe is composed is equally distinct firoiu 
Majolica and Palissy ware. The two latter are both soft, whereas 
on the controrjs is hard. It is a true pipeclay, very fine, and very white, 
so as not to require, like the Italian Fayenoe, to be concealed by a thick 
enamel, and the ornaments with which it is enriched are simply covered 
with a thin, transparent, yellowish vamiali. 

The style of decoration in this ware is unique. Patterns or aj^- 
besques, are engraved on the paste, and the indentures filled with 
coloured pastes, so as to present an uniform, smooth surface, of thi 
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finest inlaying, or resembling, ratber, a mod^ of Cellini's silrer worlf^ 
ehiselled and worked in niello. Hence it is sometimes styled “ Faience 
fi niellure.” These patterns are sometimes disposed in zones of yellow 
ochre, with borders of dark brown, sometimes of a pink, green, yiolet, 
black, or blue ; but the dark yellow ochre is the predominant colour. 

The collection of the late M. Pr^aux was the richest in the world in 
the most beautiful examples of Faj'cnoe ; it was disposed of by auction 
about twelve years ago, in consequence of the death of the proprietor, 
and the choicest specimen in it was the candlestick, of which wc give a 

figure, and which was purchased by 
Sir Anthony de Kothsciiild for about 
£220, duty included. The Burfaee 
is exquisitely enriched with ara- 
besque patterns, cither in black upon 
a white ground, or in white upon a 
black. The form is monumental, 
and in the finest style; three figures 
of genii siij^port escutcheons, bearing 
the arms of France, and the double 
D. These genii stand upon masks, 
which are united by garlands ena- 
melled in gr( en. The top of the 
candlestick terminates in the from 
of a vase, and bears inscribed the 
ileurs-de-lys and the mono^am of 
our Saviour. This piece, for delicacy 
of detail and beauty of execution, is. 
unequalled by any* bpc’clmen known 
of this exquisite Fayence. Sir An- 
thony do Kothsciiild also pui’chased 
at M. Preaux's sale a small cup, de- 
cc»ralod in the same style, with the 
descents interlaced, for which ho 
gave 1300 francs. He, therefore, 
now^ is fortunate in ha\dng the finest 
collection known of this ware, as, in 
addition to the specimens already mentioned, ho possesses two exquisite 
ewers of the Henry II. Fayence. One he purchased at the sale of the 
Comte de Monville for 2300 francs ; the other, wdth a curious handle of 
elaborate workmanship, he bought for nineteen guineas at Strawberry 
Hill, where be also purchased a tripod Bait-cellar, supported with BcroU 
wmaments for £21. 

IIEFIlKsnMENTS FOE TITE PrXriT. 

in the books of Darlington parish church, the following items appear, 
showing that, in the olden time, provision w^as made for comforting fihe 
inner man : Six quarts of sack to the minister who preached when he 
had no minister to assist, 9s. For a quart of sack bestowed on Jillett, 
when he preached, 2s. fii For a pint of brandy when Mr. George BiU 
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preached here, Is* 4d. For a stranger who preached, a dozen of ale* 
When the Dean of Durham preached here, spent in a treat in the honan, 
38. 6d.’* This would hardly be considered orthodox at the present day. 

BEDESMEN IN THE TIME OF HENEY TH. 

Most of the monasteries in former times had hospital* of j>oor men and 
women attached to them ; generally either Avithin the precincts or near 
adjoining. Thus, at St. Edmund’s Bury, there was St. John’s Hospital, 
or God’s House, without the South Gate, and St. Kicholas’ Hospital with- 
out the East Gate, and St. Peter’s Hospital without the Rishy Gate, and 
St. SaAuour’B Hospital without the Noilh Gate, — all founded by abbots 
of St. Edmund’s, At Reading there was the Hospital of St. Mary Mag- 
dalene for twelve leprous persons and chaplains, and the Hospital of St. 
Lawrence for twenty-six poor people, and for the entertainment of 
strangers and pilgrims, hoth fountled by abbots of Reading. One at the 
gate of Fountains’ Abbey for poor 
persons and travellers ; one at 
uiastonbuT}', under the care of 
the almoner, for poor and infirm 
persons. Thirteen was a favourite 
number for the inmates of a hos- 
pital. From the initial letter of 
a deed in the British Museum 
Hoi'l. 1498), by which King 
lenry Vll. founded a fraternity 
of thirtc‘cn poor men in West- 
minster Abbt'y, who were to be 
under the governance of the 
monks, we take the accompanying 
illustration, which represents the 
abbot and monks before the king, with a group of the king’s bedesmen, 
each of whom has the royal badge, a rose surmounted by a crown, on the 
shoulder of his habit. 

CHINESE OAMBLEEo PLATINO FOE FINGEES, 

The following strange account is taken from Hue’s ‘‘Chinese 
Empire : — 

“The Chinese are industrious and economical, but their cupidity, 
their immoderate love of lucre, and their decided taste for stockjobbing 
and Bpeiulation, easily tempts them to gambling, when they are not 
engaged in trafiic. They seek eagerly for strong excitements, and when 
once they have got into the habit of gambling they seldom or never 
recover Dom it. They cast aside every obligation of station, duty, and 
family, to live only for cards and dice ; and this fatal passion gains such 
an empire over them, that they proceed eA'on to the most revolting extre- 
mities. When they have lost all their money they will play for their 
houses, their land, and their Avives ov^en, whose destiny often depends 
on a oast of the dice. Nay, the Chinese gambler does not stop here, for 
he will stake the 'fsty elothes he has on for one game more, and tiui 
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lumible eustom gives rise to scenes that would not be credible, did 
not know that the passions always tend to make men cruel and inhumaiu 

‘‘ In the northern provinces, cspeciallj: in the environs of the Great 
Wall, you may sometimes meet, during the most intense cold of winter, 
men running about in a state of complete nudity, having been driven 
pitilessly from the gaming-houses when they had lost their all. They 
rush about in all directions like madmen to try and save themselves 
from being frozen, or crouch down against the chimneys, wliich in those 
countries are carried along the walls of the houses, on a level with the 
ground. They turn first one side towards the warmth, then the other, 
while their gambling companions, far from trying to help them, look on 
with ferocious and malignant hilarity. The horrible spictacle seldom 
lasts long, for the cold soon seizes the unfortunate creatures, and they 
fail down and die. The gamblers then return to their table, and begin 
to play again with the most perfect composure. Such facts as these will 
appear fabulous to many persons, but having resided several years in 
the north of China, we can testify to their perfect authenticity. 

** These excesses seem surprising enougii, but the truth is, that Chinese 
gamblers have invented still more extraordinary methods of satisfying 
their passion, which is really carried to absolute madness. Those who 
have nothing more to lose will collect round a table and actually play 
for their finr^ers, which they will cut off reciprocally with frightful 
stoicism. We had thought to pass over these revolting particulars, for 
we do not like to put the coniidcnce of our readers to too great a trial. 
We have a strong objection to relating things that, although we know 
them to be strictly true, have an improbable apj>earance. But these 
facts concerning Chinese gamblers were known, and commented upon, 
by the Arab travellers in the ninth century. Here is a passage on the 
subject from the * Chain of Chronicles,’ from which we have already 
quoted more than once : — 

* Amongst men of a volatile and boastful character, those who belong 
to the lower classes, and who have no money, will sometimes play for 
the finders of their hands. During the game, thc-y keep by them a vase 
containing nut, or sesame oil, for olive oil is not known in this country. 
A tire is kept burning under it, and between the two players is placed a 
-gmall but very sharp hatchet. The one who wins then takes tlie hand 
of the loser, places it on a stone and cuts off one of his fingers with the 
hatchet ; the piece falls, and the vanquished party immediately dips his 
hand into the hot oil, which cauterises the wound. This ojieration docs 
not prevent the players from b(*giiiriing again. Some will taktj u match, 
dip it in oil, place it on their arniE, and set tire to it ; the match burns, 
and you can smell the odour of the consuming flesh, but the man goes on 
with his game, and exhibits no sign of pain.*"’ 

of the ruENCii ambassadok ikto London, ik 1698. 

^^The following is an extract from the Flying Post,’' of May 17, 

“Yesterday, (Monday, May 16,) in the afternoon, Count Tallard, the 
Frenoh Ambassador, made His public entry. The Earl Marshal’s men 
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mm6 first, then followed the Earl of Maoolesfield’s footmen, after then 
twent}«»of the Ambassador’s footmen, in red liyeries wi^ gold laoe ; then 
came two of the Ambassador’s gentlepaen and six pages on horseback ; 
next came two heralds before His Majesty’s coach, in which His Excel- 
lency the Ambassador, the Earl of Macclesfield, and some others of 
quality : after them came three of His Royal Highness the Prince of 
Honmark’s coaches, and next, three of the Ambassador’s coaches, the 
first of them very rich, and drawn by eight horses ; then followed His 
Grace the Duke of Norfolk’s coach, with about forty-seven more, drawn 
^ six horses each. There was a splendid entertainment prepared for 
Ilis Excellency at Ossulston House, in St. James’s Square.” 

EXPENSES AT COEONATIONS. 

The quantity of provisions consumed at the feasts given W some of 
our early Kings, was extraordinarily great. For that of King Edward. !• 
February 10th, 1274, the different Sherifis were ordered to furnish 
butcher meat at Windsor, in the following proportions ; — 

Oxen. Swine. Sheep, Fowli. 

60 101 60 3000 

40 66 40 2100 

40 67 40 2100 

40 67 40 2100 

40 67 40 2100 

60 98 40 3000 

100 176 110 6000 

60 101 60 3160 

Total, twelve counties .... 440 743 430 22,660 

In the year 1307, King Edward II. issued an order to the seneschal of 
Gascony, and constable of Bordeaux, to provide a thousand pipes of good 
wine, and send them to London, to be used at the approaching coronation. 
The purchase and freight were to be paid by a company of Florentine 
mercliants, who farmed the revenues ol Gascony. The coronation oath 
was first taken by Ethelred 11. , A. n. 979 ; that now used in 1377. It 
was amended in 1689. The first coronation sermon was preached in 
1041. The following statement of the prices given for seats, to obtain a 
view of passing objects during the coronations of former times, may, 
perhaps, prove interesting : — 

The price of a good place at the coronation of William the Conqueror, 
was a olan/c ; at tliat of his son,' William Rufus, the same. At 
Henry Fs., it was a crocard; at Stephen’s and Henry II’s, it was a 
pollard. At Richard’s, and King John’vS, it was Vi fuskin. It rose at 
the 3d. Heniy’s, to a dodkin. In the reign of Edward, the coin begins 
to bo more intelligible ; and we find that, for a seat, to view his corona- 
tion, a Q was given, or the half of a folding, or fai thing, the fourth part 
of a sterling, or ]H 3 nnv. At the 2d Edwiird’s, it was a farthing ; and at 
his son’s, Edward III. a halfpenny. At Richard II. ’s it was a penn^., 
and continued the same to tliat of Henry IV. inclusive. At the otix 
Henry’s, it was two pennies ; and similar prices were paid at the corona* 
tions 01 Henry YL, Edward IV., Edward V., fcchard III., oimI 


Sheriff of Gloucester, . 
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,, Kent 

„ Surrej^ and Sussex . 

„ Warwick and Leicester 
,, Bomeniet and Dorset 

,, Essex . 
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Henry VIl* At thst of Henry YJII. it was a ffrossus^ or groat ; 
t&e same was paid at that of Edward Yl. and Queen Mary’s. At Queen 
Elizabeth’s, it rose to a teafoonj or tester. At those of James I. and 
Charles I. a shilling was given ; which was advanced to half-a’-crovm^ 
at those of Charles II. and James IL At King William’s and Queen 
Anne’s it was a crotrn, and the same at that of George I. At GeojM 
II.’s half-a-^gninea, and, afterwards, at George III.’s a guinea was 
oommon charge. But, at that of George IV, as high as forty gumeas 
were given for a single seat. 

CTTKIOnS ANTIOFE SWOKD, 

The engraving which accompanies this article is a sketch 
of the upper part of an antioue Danish sword, which was 
found, together with several other weapons, by the labourers 
who were engaged in the construction of the railway from 
Dublin to Cashel. 

The discovery of the weapons was made at a locality 
called Island Bridge, and manv of them were fortunately 
secured for the Museum of llie Royal Irish Academy, 
where they may now be seen. The swords ore long and 
straight, formed for cutting as well as thrusting, and ter- 
minate in points formed by rounding otf the edge towards 
the back of the blade. The hiits are very remarkable in 
form, and in one or two instances, like the example wo 
have engraved, ore highly ornamented. The mountings 
are generally of a kind of brass, but several riclily plated 
with silver were found, and it is said that one of them bad 
a hilt of solid gold. The spears are long and slender, and 
similar in form to the lance-heads used in some of the 
cavalry corps, 

ALL "these weapons, with one exception, are composed of 
a soft kind of iron. Mony of the swords were found 
doubled up, a circumstance for which it is difficult to assign 
a reason, os they had evidenGy been purposely bent. The sword we 
have represented in our engraving, is remarkable for the unusual degree 
of ornament which appears upon its hilt, and also for its material, steel. 

niNNEE IN CHINA. 

It is certain that a real Chinese dinner w^ould be a very odd thing in 
the eyes of a stranger, especially if ho were one of those who think, as 
some people do, that there is only one way of living. To begin dinner 
with the dessert, and end it with the soup ; to drink the wine smoking 
hot, out of little china cups, and have your food brought to you ready 
cut up into small pieces, and to be presented with a counlo of sticks, 
instead of a knife and fork, to eat it with ; to have, instcaa of napkins, 
a provision of little bits of silk paper by the side of your plate, which, as 
you use, the attendants carry offi; to leave your place between the 
eourses, to smoke or amuse yourself ; and to raise your chop-stioks to your 
teckea^ and then place them horizontally upon your oup, to 
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QuA you have finished yonr dinner ; — all these things would donbtlew 
•eein very odd, and create the curiosity of Europeans. The Chinese, oa 
the other hand, can never get over their surprise at our way of dining. 
They ask how we can like to drink cold fluids, and what con have put it 
into our heads to make use of a trident to carry food to our mouths, at 
title risk of pricking our lips or poking our eyes out. They think it very 
droU to see nuts put on the table in their shell, and ask why our servants 
cannot take the trouble to peel the fruit, and take the bones out of the 
meat. They are themselves certainly not very difficult in the nature of 
their food, and like such things as fried silkworms and preserved larvae, 
hut they cannot understand the predilection of our epicures for 
game, nor for cheese that appears to belong to the class of animat^ 
beings. 

CISTERN OF MAJOLICA WARE. 

Wo have engraved the annexed, as it affords at once both a beautifol 
specimen of the potter’s art, and also 
an example of tW* taste and luxury 
of the present day in articles of expen- 
sive ornament. It is a cistern made 
of Majolica, or the enamelled pottery 
of Italy, the most beautiful specimens 
of which were made in the sixteenth 
century. The one before us came to 
England from the collection of the 
Borghese Palace ; and at the great 
sale at Stowe, the seat of the Duke 
of Buckingham, was disposed of by auction for sixty-four guineas, and 
this although it was much broken. 

THEATRES IN THE TIME OF SHAKSPEAEE. 

In Blackfi'iars was a theatre, the memory of which with the one or 
the other shore of the river at Bank.sidc, enjoys the honour of having 
been used for the first representations of many of Shakspeare’s plays, 
and where the bard himself performed in tbcni. The whole district 
becomes classic, from the remembrance. The following interesting 
description of the theatres in London at that time, and which applies 
to the Biackfriars* theatre as we well as the rest, is taken from a short 
memoir of Shakspearc, by the Rev. Alexader I)yce, prefixed to the 
Aldine edition of Shakspearo’s poems : ** Nearly all these buildings, it is 
probable, were constructed of wood. Those which, for some undis- 
covered reason, were termed private theatres, were entirely roofed in 
firom the weather, while the public theatres were open to the sky, except 
over the stage and galleries. On the outside of each was exnibited a 
sign indicative of its name ; and on the roof, during the time of per- 
formance, was hoisted a flog. The interior arrangements resemble those 
of the present day. There were tiers of galleries or aca^olda ; beneath 
thw tae boxes or roomsy intended for persons of the hmher class, and 
w^h at the private theatres were secured with looks, keys 
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giyezi to the individuals who en^ged them ; and there was the ocntr# 
area, (separated, it seems, from tiie stage by pales), at the private thea- 
tres, termed the pit^ and furnished with scats ; but at the public theatres* 
called the and affording no such accommodation. Cressets, or 

large open lanterns, served to illuminate the body of the house ; and two 
ample branches, of a form similar to those now hung in churches, gave 
light to the stage. The band of musicians, which was far from numerous, 
eat, it is supposed, in an upper balcony, over wbat is now called the 
stage box : the instruments chiefly used were trumpets, comets, haut- 
boys, recorders, viols, and organs. The amusements of the audi- 

ence pre^nous to the commencement of the play, were reading, pla3ring at 
cards, smoking tobacco, drinking ale, and eating nuts and apples. Even 
during the performance it was customary for wits, critics, and young 
gallants, who were desirous of attracting attention, to station themselves 
on the stage, cither lying on the rushes or seated on hired stools, while 
their pages furnished them witli pipes and tobacco. At the third sound- 
ing, or Nourish of trumpets, the exhibition began. The curtain, which 
concealed the stage from the audience, was then drawn, opening in the 
middle, and running upon iron rods. Other curtains, called traverses^ 
were used as a substitute for scenes. At the back of the stage was a 
balcony, the platform of which w'as raised about eiglit oi nine feet from 
the ground ; it served as a window, gallery, or upper chamber. From it 
a portion of the dialogue was sometimes spoken, and in front of it cur- 
tains were suspended to conceal, if neci'ssary, those who occupied it, from 
the audience. The internal roof of the stage, either painted blue or 
adorned with drapery of that colour, Avas termed the heavens. The stage 
was generally strewed with rushes, but on extraordinary occasions was 
matted. There is reason to believe that, when tragedies were performed, 
it was hung wdth black. Moveable painted scenery there was assuiedly 
none. A board, containing the name of the place of action in large 
letters, was displajx'd in some conspicuous situation. Occasionally, 
when some change of scene was necessary, the .audience was required to 
suppose that the performers, who had not (juitted the boards, haa rctii’cd 
to a diiierent spot. A bed thru.st forth showed that tlie stage w^as a bed- 
chamber; and a table, with pen and ink, indicated that it was a count- 
ing-house. Jlude contrivances were employed to imitate towers, walls of 
towns, hcil-mouths, tombs, trees, dragons, &c. Trap-doors Had been 
early in use ; but to make a celestial personage ascend to the roof of the 
stage was more than the machinists of the theatre could al'vajrs accom- 
plish. The price of admission appeal's to have varied according to the 
rank and estimation of the theatres. A shilling was charged for a place 
in the best boxes ; the entrance- money to the pit and gtuleries was the 
■ame — sixpence, two-pence, and a penny. The performance commenood 
at three in the aftemoox^’’ 

OLD CTTSTOM 2UEIATINO TO CRIMINAXfl. 

The custom of offering doomed criminals a lost earthly drai^ltl 
cf refreshment is undoubtedly one of considerable antiquity. The right 
i€ offarmg wine to erixninals, on their passage to the seaffola, was often e 
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pfiTilege granted to religious communities. In Paris, the privilege waa 
neld hy the convent of Fiiles-Dieu, the nuns of which keptvpine prepared 
for those who were condemned to suifer on the gibbet of Montfaucon. 
The gloomy procession halted before the gate of the monastery, the 
criminal descended from the cart, and the nuns, headed by the Lady 
Abbess, received him on the steps with as much, perhaps more, heartfeft 
ceremony than if ho had been a king. The poor wretch was led to a 
crucifix near the church door, the feet wh(Teof he humbly kissed. He 
then received, from the hands of the Superior, three pieoea of bread (to 
remind him of the Trinity), and one glass of wine (emblem of Unity). 
The procession then resumed its dread way to the scafibld- 

ALE TOO STRONG. 

A memorial signed by nineteen inhabitants of Bayton, in Worcester- 
shire, was sent to the Sessions in the year 1612 , setting forth that John 
Kempstcu and John Byrd do not sell their ale according to the law, hut 
doe sell a i)ynte for a penny, and doe make ytt soe extraordynarye strong 
that itt draweth dowers ydle p’sons into tlie said alehouses, by reason 
whereof sondr3'o assaults, affray es, blodshedds, and other misdeameanors, 
arc there daj'lie comytted by idle and dronken companie which doe 
thither resort and there contjuieue in their dronckenes three days and 
three niglits together, and also divers meii^s sonnes and servants do often 
resort and contineue drinking in the said houses day and night, where- 
upon divers disorders and abuses are offered to tlie inhabitants of Bayton 
aforesaid, as in pulling down styles, in cariydng away of yertes, in 
throwing men’s wa^mes, plowes, and s!ieh like things, into pooles, wells, 
and other b.ve places, and in putting their yokes for their oxen into lakes 
and m very places,” &c.” A nice picture of young England in the seven- 
teenth century. 

A ClIAPlER-nOUSE IN' THE TIME OF HENRY Til. 

In abbey- churches of the olden time the Chapter-house was always on 
the east side of the court, lu establishments of secular canons it seems 
to have been alwaj's multisided, with a central pillar to support its groin- 
ing, and a lofty, conical, lead -covered roof. In these instances it is 
placed in the open space eastward of the cloister, and is usually ap* 
preached by a T)assage from the east side of the cloister court. In the 
nouses of all the other orders the chanter-house is rectangular, even 
where the church is a cathedral. Usually, then, the chapter-house is a 
rectangular building on the cast side of the cloister, and frecjuently its 
longest apjds is cast and west — at Durham it has an eastern apsis. It was 
a large and liandsomc room, with a good deal of arcldtectural ornament ; 
often the western end of it is divided off as a vestibule or anto-room ; and 
generally it is so largo as to be divided into two or three aisles by rows 
of pillars. Internally, rows of stalls or benches were arranged round the 
walls for the convent ; there was a higher scat at the east end for the 
abbot or prior, and a desk in the middle from which certain things were 
read, Evmy day after the service called Tierce, the convent walked m 
prooeaaion from the choir to the chapter-house, and took their proper 
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plaoes* Wlien the abbot had taken his place, the monks descended cue 
step and bowed ; he returned their salutation, and all took their seats. 
A sentence of the rule of tlie order was read by one of the novices from 
the desk, and the abbot, or in his absence, the prior, delivered an ex- 
planatory or hortatory sermon upon it ; then, from another portion of the 
DO A was read the names of brethren, and benefactors, ana persons who 
had been received into fraternity, whose decease had happened on that 
day of the year ; and the convent prayed a requiescat in pace for their 
souls, and the souls of all the faithful depai ted this life. Then members 

^ — of the convent who had been 

sliglit breaches of 

/^U diseipline confessed them, 

JrA \ kncelinff upon a low stool in 

/X/()j !/■ \ miadle, and on a bow 

t abbot, intimating 

X remission of the breach, 

V resumed their seats. If 

V ^ JjfW ' ^ complaint to make 1 

r In ' against any brother, it was , 

\rli lii i - r J made and adjudged. 

C’onvcnt business was also 

J // Mj The wood -cut 

T nives an example of the kind, 

ilt'nry Vll. had made grants 
"VVestminstcT Abbey, on 
condition that the convent 
performed certain religious 

/ I ■ ^ behalf; and 

V 7 Mr ^ order that the services 

/ ■■■■■/ ^ |\ s should not fall into disuse, 

I lii In 1 directed that yearly, at a 

^ \ — I I 4 certain period, the chief 

i justice, or the king’s attorney, , 

_1 or the recorder of London, ^ 


should attend in chapter, and the abstract of tlie grant and a^eement 
between the king and the convent should be read. The grant which was 
thus to be read still exists in the British Museum ; it is written in a 
volume superbly bound, with the royal seals attached in silver cases ; it 
is hrom the illuminated letter at the head of one of the deeds that our 
wewd-ent is taken. It rudely represents the chapter-house, with the 
ishief-jnstice and a group of lawyers on one side, tlie abbot and convent 
on the other, and a monk reading the grant from the desk in the midst. 


ANNE BOLEYN’s GLOVES, 

Anne Boleyn was marveUonsly dainty about her gloves. She had a 
nail which turned up at the side, and it was the delight of Queen Catha- 
rine to make her play at cards, vrithout her gloves, in order that the 
deformity n^ht disgust Eling H^, The good Queen Bess was extrava- 
gant, fastidious, and capricious in the extreme, about her gloves* 8ha 
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mied to display them to advantage in playing the virginal, and glovea at 
that time were expensive articles, 

UELLA BOBBIA WARE. 

Luca della Robbia, bom in 1388, was an eminent senior In marble 
and bronze, and worked both at Florence and at Rimini, Having aban- 
doned his original employment for that of modelling in terra cotta, he 
snooeeded, after many experiments, in making a white enamel, with 
which he coated his works, and thus rendered them durable, Yasari 
writes of bim, ‘*che faceva Topere di 
terra quasi eteme.*^ His chief l^roduc- 
tions are Madonnas, Scripture subjects, 
figures, and architectural ornaments : 
they are by far the finest works ever 
executed in pottery. He adorned the 
Italian churches with tiles, as well 
as with altar-pieces, in terra cotta 
enamelled; and he is the founder of 
a school which produced works not 
much inferior to his own. The “ Petit 
ChSiteau de Madrid,” in the Bois de 
Boulogne, near Paris, received the ap- 

E cllation of Chateau de Fayenee,” 
rom having been ornamented with ena- 
melled tiles, the work of an Italian 
artist, named Girolamo della Robbia, a 
grand nejdiew of Luca, whom Francis I. 
hrouglit from Italy. This chateau is 
now holly destroyed. The tiles seem 
to have been introduced into portions of 
the architectural composition, rather as 
accessory ornaments than as a “ lining” 
or rev Element of the walls. Analogous 
oinamonts, the work of Luca de Maiaiio, 

1521, were to be seen in the old gate, 

Whitehall, and at Hamjjton Court. 

Luca della Robbia sometimes, though 
rarely, used a coloured instead of white 
enamel in his compositions. The above cut represents the altar-piece 
of San Miniato, near Florence, by him. The ground is blue, the figures 
white, the fruits, &c., gold colour, and the garlands green, 

VOLCANIC EIUrPTION IN JAPAN. 

The peninsula of \Yountsendake, and the greater part of Kewsew, 
bristle with volcanic mountains, some extinct, others still acting as 
safetr- valves to the incomprehensible excitements of mother Earth ; but 
of all the manifestations of her internal throes and torment, and their 
(Kmsequent desolation indicted on the habitations of her children, that of 
1792 was the most terrible for ages before^ 
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On the eighteenth day of the first month of that year,” aaya the 
Annah of Japan ^ “the summit of the mountain was seen to crumble 
enddenly, ana a thick smoko rose in the air. On the sixth of the following 
month there was an eruption in a spur on the eastern slope of the moun- 
tain. On the second of the third month an earthquake shook the whole 
island. At Simahara, the nearest town to the mountain, all the housei 
were thrown dowTi, amidst a general terror and consternation, the shooka 
following each other with frightful rapidity. Wountsendake incessontiy 
sent forth a hail-stoim of stones, showers of ashes, and streams of lava, 
which devastated the country for many leagues round. At length, >r 
the first day of the fourth month, there was a new commotion, wL.oh 
increased in intensity from moment to moment. 

“ Simahara wms now a vast heap of ruins. Enormous blocks of rock, 
tumbling from the top of the mountain, crushed and gronni^ So atoms all 
beneath them. Thunder rolled overhead, and dreadful sounds rumbled 
beneath the feet at one and the same time. All of a sudden, after an 
interval of calm, when men thought the scourge had passed over, the 
northern spur of Wountsendake, the Moikenyamma, burst forth with a 
tremendous detonation. A vast portion of that mountain was blown into 
the air. Colossal masses fell into the sea. A stream of boiling water 
rushed forth foaming from the cracks of this now volcano, and sped to 
the ocean, which at the same time advanced and flooded the land.” 

Then was seen a sight never seen before, intensifying the terror of the 
innumerable witnesses of that terrible day, whicn might well seem ft 
Day of Judgment come. E rom the conflict oi the boiling waters of the vol- 
cano with the cold waters of the tempestuous ocean, suddenly mingled, there 
arose waters|x>uts wliich ravaged the land in their devouring gj^rations. 

The disasters cause<J by this accumulation of catastr<mhcs, earthquakes, 
volcanic eruptions, waterspouts, inundations, united together, exceed 
belief. Not a single house of Simahara and its environs was spared : 
only the citadel remained, whose Cyclopean walls were formed of gigantic 
blocks of stone. The convulsions of nature on that day so changed the 
coast- line, that the most experienced mariners could not recognise its 
once familiar shape and bendings. 

Fifty- three thousand persons perished on that fatal day, 

onranr of the hohse op mtjlgeate. 

The first diving bell was nothing hut a very large kettle, suspended 
by ropes, with the mouth downwards, and planks to sit on fixed in the 
middle of its concavity. Tlie Greeks at Toledo, in 1588, made an experi- 
ment before the Emperor Charles V. with it, when they descended with 
a lighted candle to a considerable depth. In 1G83 William Phipps, the 
eon of a black&mith, formed a project for unloading a rich Spanisti ship, 
sunk at Hispaniola ; Cliarles II. gave him a ship, with every necessary 
for the undertaking ; but being unsuccessful, Phipps returned in 
poverty. He then endeavoured to procure another vessel, but failing, 
he got a subscription, t<' which the Duke of Albemarle contributed. In 
1687, Phipps set sail in a ship of 200 tons, having previously engaged to 
diride the profits accoiding to the twenty shares of which tne subscrip* 
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tioii eonsisted. At first all his labours proved fruitless, but at lengthy 
when he seemed almost to despair, he was fortunate enough to bring up 
BO much treasure that he returned to England with £200,000 sterling. 
Of this sum lie got about £20,000, and the Duke of Albemarle £90,000. 
Phipps was knighted by the king, and laid the foundation of the present 
house of Muigrave. 

SHEINE OF ST. SEBALD AX NUBEaiBTJBG. 

The city of Nuremberg — the birth-place of Albert Purer — ^is enriched 
with many works of high art. The most remarkable is the bronze shrine 
of St. Sebald, the work of Peter Vischer and his five sons, which still 
stands in all its beauty in the elegant church dedicated to the saint. The 
sketch on next page is a correct rexiresentation of it. 

The shrine encloses, amid the most liorid Gothic architecture, the oaken 
chest encased with silver plates, containing the body of the venerated saint : 
this rests on an altar decorated with basso-relievos, depicting his miracles* 
The architectural portion of this exquisite shrine partakes of the charao- 
teristies of the litmnaissance forms engrafted on the mediaeval, by the 
infiuence of Italian art. Indeed, the latter school is visible as the lead- 
ing agent tliroughout the entire coniiiosition. The figures of the Twelve 
Aj^ostles and others placed ai-ound it, scarcely seem to belong to German 
art ; they are quite worthy of the best Transalpine master. The 
grandeur, breadth, and repose of these wonderful statues, cannot be ex- 
celled. Vischer seems to have completely freed his mind from the conven- 
tionalities of his native schools : we have hero none of the constrained, 
“ crumpled draperies,’^ the home studies for face and form so strikingly 
present in nearly all the works of art of tliis era, but noble figures of the 
men elevated above the earthly standard by Qompanionship with the 
Saviour, exhibiting their liigli destiny by a noble bearing, worthy of 
the solemn and glorious duties they were devoted to fulfil. We gaze on 
these figures as we do on the works of Giotto and Fra Angelico, until we 
feel human nature may lose nearly all of its debasements before the 
** mortal coil is “ shu filed oil’,” and that mental goodness majr shine 
tlirough and glorify its earthly tabernacle, and give an assurance in time 
present of the superiorities of an hereafter. Dead, indeed, must be the 
Boul that can gaze on such w^jrks unmoved, appealing, as they do, to our 
noblest aspirations, and vindicating humanity from its fallen position, hj 
asserting its innate, latent glories. Here we feel the truth of the scrip- 
tural phrase — “ In his own image made he them.” 

The memory of Peter Yischcr is deservedly honoured bj^his townsmen* 
The street in which his house is situated, Hko that in which ’Jurer’s stands, 
has lost it-s original name, and is now only known as Peter Yischer’a 
Sti'osse ; but these two artists arc the only ones thus distinguished. 
Yischer was born in 1460, and died in 1529. He was employed by the 
warden of St. Sebald’s, and magistrate of Nuremberg, Sebald Schreyer, 
to construct this work in honour of his patron saint ; he began it m 
1506, and finished it in 1519. Thirteen years of labour were thus de- 
Yoied to its completion, for which he received seven hundred and 

According to this tradition, Yischer was miserably paid f<»r 
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A GBiiAT BESUX'X FBOM TIUVIAL CIKCUJISTANCES, 

That magnificent institution of active benevolence, Guy’s Hospita!, la 
one among a numerous list of instances where trifling events have pro* 
duoed most disproportionate consequences. 

Thomas Q^nj, of whom the above is a sketch, taken from an old print| 
was the son of Thomas Guy an Anabaptist, lighterman and coal-dealer, 
in Horsley down, Southwark. He was put apprentice in IfiS® to a 
bookseller in the porch of Mercer’s Chapel, and set up trade with m 
stock of about two hundred pounds, in tlie house that forms the angle 
between Cornhill and Lombard-street. The English Bibles being at 
that time very badly printed, Mr. Guy engaged with others in a scheme 
for printing tnem in Holland and importing them ; but this being put a 
stop to, he contracted with the University of Oxford for their privuege of 
printing themt and carried ona great Bible trade for many years to ocn^ 
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(dderalds ftdyazita^e. He thus began to aooumulate money, «i4 bis 
gains rested in bis bands, for being a single man, and very penurious, 
his expenses were very trifling. His custom was to dine on bis shop 
counter, with no other tablecloth than an old newspaper ; he was also as 
little nice in regard to his dress. The bulk of his fortune, however, was 
acquired by the less reputable purchase of seamen’s tickets during 
Queen Anne’s wars, and oy tlie South Sea stock in the memorable year 
1720. 

In proof of what we said at the outset, it is a fact that the public are 
indebted to a most trifling incident for the greatest part of his immenso 
fortunes being applied to charitable uses. Guy had a maid-servant whom 
he agreed to marry ; and preparatory to his nuptials he had ordered the 
pavement before nis door to be mended as tar as a particular stone 
which he* marked. The maid, while her master was out, innocently 
looking on the paviours at work, suw a broken place they had not re- 
paired, and mentioned it to them ; but they told her that Mr. Guy had 
desired them not to go so far. Well,” says she, “do you mend it ; 
tell liim I hade you, and I know he will not he angry. It liappened, 
however, that the poor girl presumed too much on her influence over 
her wary lover, with whom the charge of a few shillings extniordinaiy 
turned the scale against her, for Guy, enraged to find his orders ex- 
ceeded, renounced the matrimonial scheme, and built hospitals in his 
old age. In 1707 he built and furnished three wards on the north sido 
of the outer court of St, Thomas’s Hospital, and gave one hundred 
pounds to it annually for eleven years preceding’ the erection of his own 
hospital, 

i^metime before his death he erected the stately gate with the largo 
houses on each side, at the expense of about three thousand pounds. 
He was seventy-six years of age when he formed the design of building 
the hospital near St. Thomas’s, which bears his name. The charge of 
erecting this vast pile amounted to £18,7flfl, besides £219,499 which he 
left to endow it, and he just lived to sec it roofed in. 

He erected and endowed an almshouse and library at Tamworth, the 
place of his mother’s nativity, and which he renresented in Parliament. 
It contains fourteen poor men and women, ana the fund provides also 
for the apprenticing of poor children. He also bequeathed four hundred 
pounds a-year to Christ’s Hospital. 

Mr. Guy died December 17th, 1724 in the eighty-first year of his age, 
and his will bears date September 4 th, in the same year. 


ril.UlOS AT ALEXANJJKIA. 

To render the harbour safe of approach at all times, Ptolemy Soter, 
who, on the death of Alexander, obtained the government of Egypt, 
determined on erecting a liglitliouse on the eastern extremity of the isle 
of Pharos, the celebrity of which has given the same name to all other 
lighthouses. 

This “pharos” was in height 450 fc-ct, and could be seen at a distance 
<d 100 miles. It wOvS built of several stories, decreasing in dimension 
towards the top, where fires were Jighb-d in a species of lanternu Tb# 
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gFOimd*floor and the two next above it were hexagonal ; the fourth 
was a square with a round tower at each rmgle ; the fifth floor war 
oircular, continued to the top, to which a winding staircase conducted* 
In the upper galleries some mirrors were arranged in such a manner as 
to show the sliips and objects at sea for some considerable distance. On 
the top a fire was constantly kept, to direct sailors into the bay, which 
was dangerous and difiSlcult of access. 

The whole of this masterpiece of art was exquisitely wrought in 
etone, and adorned with columns, balustrades, and ornaments, worked 
ill the finest marble. To protect the structure from the ocean sterms, it 
was surrounded entirely by a sea wall. Ancient writers say the 
building of this tower cost 800 talents, which is equivalent to £ 165 , 000 , 
if Attic talents ; but if Alexandrian, double that sum. 

The building was not completed during the reign of the first Ptolemy, 
but was finished in the reign of his son Ptolemy Philadelphus, wno 
put this inscription upon it : — 

King Ptolemy, to the Goda the Saviours, for the benefit of sailors." 

Sostratus the architect, wishing to claim all the glory of the building, 
engraved his own name on the solid marble, and afterwards coated it 
with cement. Thus, when time had decayed the mortar Ptolemy^s name 
disappeared, and the foUomng inscription became visible : — 

Sostratus the Cnidian, to the Gods the Saviours, for the benefit of sailors.* 

Of this remarkable tower not a vestige remains, and history gives us 
no further information than we have here : of its gradual decay or of 
its violent destruction we have no record; but that such a structure as 
described stood there, there can be not a shadow of doubt, from, the 
fact that all buildings fur like purposes among the Greeks and Homans 
derive their designation from this. 

st:ruLcniiAL vases of ancient egtpt. 

In ancient Egypt terra-cotta pottery was extensively made use of for 
vases or jars to hold the entrails of the dead. In order to preserve the 
body eflectuiill^', it w^as necessary to remove the softer portions, such as 
the tlioracic and abdominal viscera, and these were embalmed sepai*ately. 
In some instances they were returned into the stomach, with wax models 
of four deities, commonly called the four genii of the Ament or Hades. 
It was, however, usual in the enibalmment of the wealthier classes to 
soak them carefully iu the requisite preparations, tic tlieiii up in neat 
cylindrical packets, and deposit them m vases having the shape of the 
four giiiii. The bodies of these deities, which were usually represented 
as mummied, formed the hodit s of the vases, and were cylindrical below 
and rounded above. I'lie mouths of the jars were sometimes counter- 
sunk to receive the lower ])art ol‘ the covtrs which fitted into tliem like 
a plug. The iar of the first genius, whose name was ‘‘the 

devourer of filth,” held the stomach and large intestines, and waa 
formed at the top like a human head. 'J’liis genius lypiiled, or presided 
over the southern qmuder of the compass. He was the son of Otim 
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or o€ PlithA Socliaris Osiris, the pygmean god of Memphis. The oeeesid 
vase of the series was in the shape of the genius Hapi, the ** conoealed.’* 
Its cover was shaped like the head of a cynocephalus, and it held the 
smaller viscera. This genius presided over the north, and was also the 
son of Osiris. The third vase was that of the genius Trautmutf, “the 
adorer of his mother.” We here annex an engraving of it. It had a cover 
in shape of the head of a jackal, and held the lungs and heart. This genius 
presided over the East, and was brother of the preceding. The last was 
that of the genius Kebhsnuf, the refresher of his breuiren. It had a 

cover shaped like the hood of a spar- 
row-hawk, and held the liver and 
gall-bladder. This genius presided 
over the west, and was also brother 
of the preceding. Three vases of a 
set, in the British Museum, have all 
human-shaped heads, and arc pro- 
vided ^Yitll handles at the sides of the 
bodies. Specimens of a very unusual 
kind are aiso to be found in the same 
collection, having the whole body 
formed ^vithout a cover, in the shape 
of a dome above, and surmounted bv 
a rudely modelled figure of a jackal, 
couchant upon a gateway, funned of a 
detached piece. The entrails were 
introduced by the rectangular orifice 
in the upper ptirt. In some nthcr in- 
stances the covers appear to have be(*n 
secured by cords passing through 
them to the body of the vase. When 
secured, the vases were placed in a 
wooden box, which was laid on a 
sledge and carried to the sepulelire, 
where they wore often taken out and 
placed two on each side of the cofci. 
It was only the poorer classes that used pottery for these purpos^. The 
viscera of nigh officers of state were embalmed in jars of line white lime- 
stone, and the still more valuable oriental alabasters or orragonite, 
obtained from the quarries of Tel El Amarna, or the ancient Alahastron. 

THE fiACBO CATIKO. 

The celebrated “ Sacro Catino,” part of the spoil taken by the Genoese 
at the storming of Cesarea, which was believed to l>e cut from a single 
emerald, and had, according to tradition, been presented hj the Queen of 
Sheba to Solomon, was for ages the pride and glory of Genoa, and an 
object of the greatest devotional reverence at the yearly exhibitions, 
wl^h were attended with great pomp and ceremony. Such was the 
opinion of its intrinsic value, that on many occasions the republic 
bwrowed half a million of ducats upon the secuiity of this prcoiotts Tolic* 
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Wh»n the Frenoh armies, dimiig the first EeToIutioi. ^luxidered Italy 
of its treasures, it was sent with other spoils to Paris, ^pon examina- 
tion, it was, instead of emerald, proved to be composed oi ''lass, similar 
to tJ^t found in the Egyptian tombs, of which country it wa. no doubt, 
the manufacture. At the Eestoration the Saoro Catino was returned in 
a broken state, and now lies shorn of all its honours, a mere broken glass 
vessel, in the sacristy of the Church of San Lorenzo, 

DINNEB PARTY IN THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 

The out which we here present to our readers is taken “from tho 
English edition of the Janua Linguarum of Comenius, and represents 
the forms of dining in England under the Protectorate. It will be 
heat described by the text which accompanies it in the book, and in 



whioh each particular object is mentioned. ** When a feast is made 
ready,” we aie told, the table is covered with a carpet and a table- 
cloth by the waiters, who, besides, lay the trenchers, spoons, knives, 
with little forks, table napkins, bread, with a saltsellar. Messes are 
brought in platters, a pie in a plate. The guests being brought in by 
the host, w’ash their hands out of a layer or ewer, over a hand-basin, 
or bowl, and wipe them with a hand towel : tliey then sit at the tablo 
on chairs. The carver breaketh up the good cheer, and divideth it. 
Sauces are set amongst roste-meat in sawsers. Tho butler filleth strong 
wine out of a cruse, or wine- pot, or flagon, into cups or glasses, which 
stand on a cup-board, and he reacheth them to the master of the feast, 
who drinketh to his piests.” It will be observed here that one salt- 
cellar is here placed m the middle of the table. This was the usual 
custom; and, as one long table had been substituted for the several 
tables formerly standing in the hall, the salt-cellar was considered to 
divide the table into distinct parts, guests of more distinction being 
above the salt, while the places below the salt were assigned 
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to inD^riors and dependents. This nsa^ is often allnded to in the oil 
tjjmnatists. Thus, in Ben Jonson, it is said of a man who treats 
inferiors with scorn, “he never drinks below the eaU, •*. e. he never 
exchanges civilities with those who sit at the lower end of the table. 
And in a contemporary writer, it is described as a mark of presumption 
in an inferior member of the household “ to sit above the salt.’' 

SAND-COLUMNS IN AFRICA. 

Of this remarkable phenomenon, we extract the following interesting 
account from the Rev. N. Davis’s “ Evenings in my Tent” ; — 

“ The heat, during the last day or two, lias been intense. The ther- 
mometer in my tent, during day and night, has been almost stationsuj 
at 100 degrees. My men have done, and still do, everything in their 
power to keep the tent cool, by erecting a high palm-branch fence around 
it, and bv a constant immersion of the ground, but all this to verjr little 
effect. The wind, during this day, has been as hot as the flames issuing 
from a furnace ; and the clouds of sand it raised, and carried along in 
its furious march, have been immense. In the distance could be seen 
numbers of sand columns ; but these did not retain their form any con- 
siderable length of time. A contrary blast brought them in collision 
with each other ; and these, blending their contents, raised a complete 
ind dense barrier between us and the country beyond. I am no lover of 
danger ; but, 1 must confess, 1 bad an inward desire to see this pheno- 
menon — one of the horrors of the desert — ^in greater perfection. I be- 
lieve Bruce witnessed one of the most stupendous exhibitions of sand 
columns or sand spouts, caused by circular or whirl- winds, on record. 
In his journey through the desert of Senaar, his attention was attracted 
to a number of prodigious pillars of sand, at diflerent distances, moving 
at times with great celerity, at others, stalking on with maiestic slow- 
ness ; at intervals, he thought they >vere coming in a very few minutes 
to overwhelm him and his companions. Again they would retreat, so aa 
to be almost out of sight, their tops reaching to the very clouds. There 
the tops often separated from the bodies; and these, once disjoined, dis- 
persed in the air, and appeared no more. Sometimes they were broken 
near the middle, aa if struck with a large cannon-shot. About noon, 
they began to advance with considerable swiftness upon them, the wind 
being very strong at north. Eleven of these awful visitors ranged along- 
side of them, at about the distance of three miles. The greatest diame- 
ter of tho largest appeared to him, at that distance, as if it would measure 
ten feet. They retired from them, with a wind at south-east, leaving an 
impression upon the mind of our intrepid traveller to which he could 
give no name, though he candidly admits that one ingredient in it was 
foar, with a considerable deal of wonder and astonishment. He declares 
it was in vain to think of flying ; the swiftest horse, or fastest sailing 
ship, could be of no use to carry them out of this danger, — and the full 
persuasion of this riveted him to the spot where he stood. Next day 
they were ^^tifled by a similar display of moving pillars, in form anJl 
disj^ition like those alrea^ described, only they seemed to be more in 
number, and less in siae. Thej came sevem times in a direotion olcve 
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upon tliain ; that is, aocordm^ to Mr. Bruoe’s oomptitation, within two 
miles. They became, immediately after sunrise, like a thick wood, and 
almost darkened the sun , his rays, shining through them for near an 
hour, gave them an appearance oi pillars of fire. At another time they 
were terrified by an army of these sand pillars, whose march was con- 
stantly south, a number of which seemed once to be coming directly 
upon them, and, though they were little nearer than two miles, a con- 
siderable quantity of sand fell around them. On the 21st of November, 
about eight in the morning, he had a view of the desert to the^estward 
as before, and saw the sands had already begun to rise in immense twisted 
pillars, which darkened the heavens, and moved over the desert with more 
magnificence than ever. The sxm shining through the pillars, which 
were thicker, and contained more sand apparently than any of the pre- 
ceding ones, seemed to give those nearest them an appearance as if 
spotted with stars of gold. A little before twelve, the wind at north 
ceased, and a considerable quantity of fine sand rained upon them for 
an hour afterwards. 

ANTIQUITY OF INXOXICATING DRINKS. 

It is a common belief that wine was the only inebriating liquor 
known to antiquity, but this is a mistake. Tacitus mentions the use of 
ale or beer as common among the Germans of his time. By the 
lilgyptians, likewise, whose country was ill adapted to the cultivation of 
the gTa])e, it was employed as a substitute for wine. Ale w'as common 
in the middle ages, and Mr. Park states that very good beer is made, by 
the usual process of brewing and malting, in the interior of Africa. 
The favourite drink of our Saxon ancestors was ale or mead. Those 
M'orshippers of Odin were so notoriously addicted to drunkenness, that 
it was regarded as honourable rather than otherwise ; and the man who 
could withstand the greatest quantity was looked upon with admiration 
and respect : whence the drunken songs of the Scandinavian scalds : 
whence the glories of Valhalla, the fancied happiness of whose in- 
habitants consisted of quaffing draughts from the skulls of their 
enemies slain in battle. Even ardent spirit, which is generally supposed 
to be a modem discovery, probably existed from a very early period. 
It is said to have been first made by the Arabians in the middle ages, 
and in all likelihood may lay claim to a still remoter origin. The 
spirituous liquor called arrack has been manufactured in the island of 
Java, as well as in the continent of Hindostan, from time immemorial. 
Brandy was made in Sicily at the commencement of the fourteenth 
century. As to wine, it was so common in ancient times as to have a 
tutelar god appropriated to it ; Bacchus and his companion Silenus arc 
08 hous3iold woras in the mouths of all, and constituted most important 
features of the heathen mythology. We have all heard of the Faiemiaii 
and Campanian wunes, and of the wines of Cyprus and Shiraz, hideed, 
there is reason to believe tliat the ancients were in no respect inferior to 
the modems in the excellence of the vinous liquors, whatever they may 
have been in the variety. Wine was so common in the eastern natioiia 
that Mahomet, foi'cseeing the baleful efi'ects of its propagation, foriMUla 
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it his followers, who, to oompensate themselTes, bad vesoarsa ti 
0fksm. The Gothic or dark ages seem to have been those in whieh it 
was the least common ; in proof of this it may be mentioned that, so 
late as 1208 , it was vended as a cordial by the English apotheeaiies. 
At the present day it is little drunk, except by the upper classes, in 
those countries which do not naturally famish the grape. In those that 
do, it is so cheap as to come within the reach of even the lowest. 

BUINS OF CLONMJLCNOIfiU 

A few miles sonth of Athlone are the famous ruins of Clonmacnois, the 
•ohool where, according to Dr. O'Connor, ‘‘ the nobility of Connaught 
had thedr children educated, and which was therefore cailad Ciuan^Biao* 



ilois, ‘ the secluded recess of the sons of nobles.’ ” It was also, in ancient 
times, a renowned cemetery of the Irish kings ; and for many centuries 
it has continued a favourite burial-place, the popular belief enduring to 
this day, that all persons interred here pass imraediately from earth to 
heaven. The abbey is said to have been founded by Bt. Kioran about 
the middle of the sixth century, and soon became “ amazingly enriched,” 
so that, writes Mr. Archdall, “its landed property was so great, and the 
number of cells and monasteries sulyccted to it so numerous, that almost 
half of Ireland was said to be within the bounds of Clonmaonois. The 
ruins retain marks of exceeding splendour. In the immediate vicinity 
there ore two “ Bound Towers.” The above engraving represents one of 
the many richly-carved stone crosses that are scattered in aU direotiems 
: the ruins. 

THE BBICES OF BXntXOH. 

Besides sun-dried bricks, remains of kiln-baked or burnt bricks are 
found in all the principal ruins of ancient Babylonia, and were 
hr the purpose of reyetiiag or casing the walls* Like the san*dried 
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brbki tiiey are made of clay mixed with gr^ and straw, which haui, 
of oonrse, disappeared in the baking, leaving, however, traces ®f 
stalks or stems m the clay. Generally they are slaok-birmt, of a pak 
red oolonr, with a slight glaze or polish. The finest sort, according to 
Mr. Rich, are white, approaching more or less to a yellowish cast, like 
our Stourbridge, or fire-brick ; the coarsest are red, like our ordinary 
brick. Some naye a blackish cast, and are very hard. The finest are 
those which oome from the ruins of the Akerkuf. The general measure- 
ment of the kiln-dried bricks, at the Birs Nimrud, is 1 ft. 1 in. square, 
and 3 in. thick. Some are submultiples, or half of these dimensions. 
A few are of different shapes for particular purposes, such as rounding 
comers. Those at the Akerkuf measured a trifie less, or 12 J in. square, 
and 2J in. thick, and are placed at the base of the monument. Thi 



bricks of A1 Hymer, on the eastern bank, measure 14 in. long, 12 J In. 
broad, 2J in. thick, and are of fine fabric. There are bricks of two 
dimensions at this ruin of the Birs N imrud ; those on the northern brow, 
a little way down it, measure 12 in. square, and SJ in. thick ; they are 
of a pale red colour, and used for revetting the monument. Lower 
down to the east of this, they ore 4J in. broad, and 12 J in* long. 
Similar bricks were found at the Mujellibe, and in one place was an entire 
wall of them 60 feet thick. The whole plain here is covered with maaam 
of brick work, and on one of the mounds the bricks are so ^d, that la 
looks one bright gleaming mass. The bricks from the Mujellibe or £aar 
are described as very hard, and of a pale yellow colour ; and this edifieo 
presents a remarkalim appearance of freshness. We ha\*e seen only om 
ira^ent of a brick from Nilfer ; it is of a white, or rather yellowiak 
white colour, and sandy, gritty texture. This spot, it will be re- 
membered, is supposed to be the siJbe of old Babylon. All these bricks 
are made hj the same process as those of Assyria, namely, stomped out 
of a wooden or terra-cotta mould, and are also impressed with several 
lines of cuneiform ohoraoter. This impression is always sunk below the 
superficies, rectangular, and often placed obliquely on the brick, with 
that dimgard to meohanioal symmetry which is so usual «u wsvka el 
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ancient art. The stamp is generally about 6 inches longi by 4 inobei 
wide, and the number of lines varies from three to seven : an arrange* 
ment quite different from that observed on the bricks of Assyria, and 
rather resembling that adopted by the brick-makers of Egypt. The 
engraving on previous page is of a brick stamped with the name of Nebu- 
chadnezzar, which is now in the possession of the Royal Society of 
Literature. The inscriptions sometimes commence with the figure of a 
lion, a bull, or what maj- be intended for an altar. These read, according 
to Sir H. Rawlinson, — 

[of] Nebuchadnezzar, 

the king of Babylon, 

founder of Beth Bigla, or Saggala^ 

and of Beth Tzida 

son of Nebopaiasar [I am]. 

A TFRKISH BAZAAB. 

A Turkish bazaar is one of the most wonderful sights in tbe world, 
and well deserves a place in our record of curiosities. We cannot do 
better than quote the description which Mr. Albert Smith gives of one 
of these extraordinary places in his ** Month at Constantinople — 
‘‘Smyrna had, in some measure, prepared me for the general appear* 
ance of an oriental bazaar ; but the vast extent of these markets at Con- 
stantinople created a still more vivid impression. To say that the covered 
rows of shops must altogether be miles in length — that vista after vista 
opens upon the gaze of the astonished stranger, lined with the costliest 
productions of the world, each collected in its proper district — that one 
may walk for an hour, without going over the same ground twice, amidst 
diamonds, gold, and ivory ; Cashmere shawls, and Chinese silks ; glit- 
tering arms, costly perfumes, embroidered slippers, and minors; rare 
brocades, ermines, Morocco leathers, Persian nick-nacks; amber mouth- 
pieces, and jewelled pipes— that looking along the shortest avenue, every 
known tint and colour meets the eye at once, in the wares and costumes, 
and that the noise, the motion, the novelty of this strange spectacle is at 
first perfectly bewildering — all this, possibly, gives the reader the notion 
of some kind of splendid mart, fitted to supply the wants of the glittering 
personages who figure in the Arabian Nights* Entertainments; yet it 
can convey hut a poor idea of the real interest which such a place calls 
forth, or tne most extraordinary assemblage of treasures displayed there, 
amidst so much apparent sbabbiness. No spot in the world — neither the 
Parisian Boulevards, nor our o^vn Regent-street — can boast of such an 
accumulation of valuable wares from afar, as the great bazaar at Con- 
stantinople. Hundreds and thousands of miles of rocky road and sandy 
desert have been traversed by the moaning camels who have carriecl 
those silks and precious stones from Persia, with the caravan. From 
the wild regions of the mysterious central Africa, that ivory, so cun- 
ningly worked, in the next row, has been brought — ^thc coal-black people 
only know how — ^until the Nile floated it down to Lower Egypt. Then 
those soft Cashmere shawls have made a long and treacherous loumey to 
Xrebizond, wheiioe the fleet barks of the cold and utoniiy EuznM at Mil 
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Itronglit them up the fairy Bospboruc to the very water’s edge of the 
city. From the remote active America ; from sturdy England ; from 
UJadiz, Marseilles, and all along the glowing shores of the M^terranean, 
aafely carried over the dark and leaping sea, by brave iron monsters that 
have fought the winds with their scalding breath, these wares have 
come, to tempt the purchasers, in the pleasant, calm, subdued light of 
the bazaars of Stamboul.” 

TABNISir-Tm:E of the JAPANESE. 

The uru 9 i or vomish-tree, of which they make so extensive a use, is a 
noble tree when grown to its full size. On incision it yields a rich, 
milky, glutinous juice, out of which the Ja])ant8e make the celebrated 
varnish, known by the name of Japan. With this varnish they cover 
and coat all their household furniture, all their dishes and plates, and all 
their drinking-vessels, whether made of wood or of paper. The use of 
plate, or porcelain, or glass appears to be very limited, and is probably 
lutcrdicted by some rule of nationality or religion ; from the emperor 
down to the meanest peasant, all make use of the light varnished or 
Japanned cups and dishes, the inner substance of which is wood or paper, 
or what we term papier-mach^. 

Another tree, called forasi, renders a varnish of an inferior quality. 

TORTFEE-CHAMBEE AT NTTEEMBEKO. 

Nuremberg, being a free city,” was governed by ita own ap- 
pointed magistrates, having independent courts of law. The exe- 
4}utive council of state consisted of eight members, chosen from the 
thirty patrician families, who, by the privilege granted to them from the 
thirteenth century, ruled the city entirely. In process of time these 
privileges assumea the form of a civic tyranny, which was felt to be in- 
tolerable by the people, and occasionally opposed by them. The fierce 
religious wars of the sixteenth century assisted in destroying the mono- 
^ly of power still more ; yet now that it is gone for ever, it has left 
feaiful traces of its irresponsible strength. All wh^ sigh for “ the good 
-^d times,” should not moralise over tlie fallen greatness of the city, and 
its almost deserted but noble town-hall ; but descend below the building 
into the dark vaults and corridors which form its basement ; the terrible 
substructure upon which the glorious municipal pal icc of a free imperial 
«elf-ruled city was based in the middle ages, into whose secrets none 
dared pry, and where friends, hope, life itself, were lost to those who 
dared revolt against the rulers. There is no romance -writer who has 
imagined more horrors than wo have evidences were perpetrated under 
the name of justice in these frightful vaults, unknowm to the busy citizens 
wound them, within a few feet of the streets down which a gay wedding 
procession might pass, while a true patriot was tom in every limb, and 
racked to death by the refined cruelty of his fellow-men. The heart 
aickens in these vaults, and an instinctive desire to quit them takes poB- 
«es8ion of the mind, while remaining merely as a curious spectator within 
^em. The narrow steps leading to them are reached through a decorated 
, and the passage below receives light through a series of grab* 
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ings. Yon sliortly reaoli the labyrinthine ways, totally exoluded froitt 
external light and air, and enter, one after another, confined dungeons, 
little more than six feet square, cased with oak to deaden sounds, and to 
increase difficulty of attempted escape. To make these narrow plaoea 
even more horrible, strong wooden stocks are in some, and day and night 
prisoners were secured in total darkness, in an atmosphere which seems 
even now too oppressive to bear. In close proximity to these dungeons 
is a strong stone room, about twelve feet wide each way, into which you 
descend by three steps. It is the torture-chamber, whicn we here engrave* 



The masidve bars before you are all that remain of the perpendiijular 
rack, upon which unfortunates were hung with 'weights attached to their 
ankles. Two such of stone, weighing each fifty pounds, were kept here 
some years back, as well as many other implements of torture since re- 
moved or sold for old iron. The raised stone bench around the room was 
for the use of the executioner and attendants. The vaulted roof oon- 
densed the voice of the tortured man, and an aperture on one side gave 
it freedom to ascend into a room above, where the judicial listeners 
wai^ for the faltering words which succeeded the agonising soieaEUi dt 
their victim. 


SEFULCHBAL VASES OF QBEEK POTTEBT, 

The number of these vases deposited in the great public mnseumi of 
Europe IS very large, and from calculations denved from catalogues, or 
from obserj^tions made on the spot, may be stated in round numbers M 
wUowi'^The Museo Borbonico, at Naples, contains about 2,100; the 
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Gregorian Mnsetun in the Yatioan, about 1,000 ; Floreuee has aboul 
700 ; and at Tuiin there are 500. On the side of the Alps, the Imperial 
Museum of Vienna possesses about 300 ; Berlin has 1,690 ; Munich about 
1,700; Dresden, 200; Carlsruhe, 200; the Louvre, at Paris, about 
1,600; while 500 more may be found in the Biblioth^que Imperiale. 
The British Museum has about 2,600 vases of all kinds. Besides the 
ublio collections, several choice and valuable specimens of ancient art 
along to individuals. The most important of these private collections 
are those of the Duo de Luynes, the Duo de Biacas, the”* Count do 
Pourtales-Gorgier, the Jatta colloction, that belonging to M. St. Angela- 




at Naples, and a fine and choice one belonging to the Marquis Campanai 
at Rome. In England, the collections of Mr. Hope, of Mr. Jekyil, of 
the Marquis of Northampton, and of Mr. Hertz, contain several in* 
teres ting examples. In addition to these, several thousand more vases 
are in the hands of the principal dealers, as S. Barone, of Naples ; and 
the heirs of 8. Bosseggio, Oapranesi and Messrs. Sotheby, in London. 
The total number of vases in public and private coUecuons probably 
amounts to 15,000 of all kinds. 

All these were discovered in the sepulchres of the ancients, but the 
circumstances under which they were found differ according to loo^ty. 
In Greece, the graves are generally small, being designea for single 
corpses, which accounts for the comparatively small size of the vases* 
discovered in that country. At Athens, the earlier graves ar©^ sunk 
deepest in the soil, and those at Corinth, especially such as contain the 
early Corinthian vases, are found by boring to a depth of several feet 
beneath the surface. The early tombs of Civitd Yecchia and Cecre, OT' 
Cervetri, in Italy, are tunnelled in the earth; and those at Yuloi and iji-- 
the Etruscan territory, from which the finest and largest vases liave hoeir 
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•extracted^ are ckombers hewn in the rooks* In SouHiem Italy, ei^Maially 
in Campania, they are large chambers, about 5 J palms under the surface* 

The engraving on previous page will convey an idea of the manner in 
which the vases are arranged round the bodies of the dead in the tombs 
•of Veii, Kola, and Cum». 

The tomb there represented is constructed of large blocks of stona, 
arranged in squared masses, called the Etruscan style of wail, in con- 
tradistinction to the Cyclopean, The walls ore painted with subjects, 
the body is laid upon the stone floor, and the larger vases, such as tho 
oxybapiia and critters are placed round it* The jugs are hung upon nails 
round the walls. 

O.iMES WITH CARDS IK THE SIXTEENTH CEKTTTRT, 

Cards were used by even* one. The game of Gleek was played by 
three persons. The dealer dealt twxdve cards and left eight on the 
table for stock, seven were b<jught, and the ooe turned up for the dealer ; 
if it was Tiddy (four of trumps) such player gave four to the dealer. 
The ace was called Tib, the knave Tim, tho fifth Towser, and the sixth 
Tumbler. The player? then begin bidding for the stock in hopes of 
fbetUring their game, the buyer taking in seven cards and putting out 
seven. If Tib was turneHi up, it counted fifteen to the dealer. The 
players then picked for llutF, the one having most of a suit winning 
it — unless any one had four aces, which always carried it. The first 
then said, ‘‘Til vie the Uuft*;’’ the next, ‘*1*11 see it:” the third, 
“I’ll see it, and revie it;” the first again, “ ITlsee your revi© and 
the middle, “ I’ll not meddle with it.” They then showed their cards, 
and he that bad most of a suit won six of him that held out longest, 
and forty of him who said he could see it, and then refused to meddle 
with it. 

Ombre, Basfvet, Whist, Costly Colours, and Five Cards, were, we 
t believe, of later introduction. Of our peritsi, arc Ilulf, Bone, Ace, 
Pult. The great game in the West of England was Post and Pair, as 
All Fours was in Kent, and Five (.’ards in Ireknd. In Post and Pair, 
the ace of trumps wjis the best card ; at Post the best cards were one 
and two, but a pair of court cards one. The daring of the game oon- 
rsisted in the vye, or the adventuiing upon the goodness of your hand 
"to intimidate your antagonist. 

ItESCTTED HEUC59. 

The following is a list — translated from the original in the chartulary 
of the University of Glasgow ; of the relics which were carried awa^ 
?lrom Glasgow Cathedral, by tho Archbishop, before the work of demoh- 
•‘tion began, in 1500: — 

The image of Christ in gold, and those of the twelve apostles in silver, 
with the Wttole vestments belonging to the church, 

A silver cross, gilt in the uppe r pari, and adorned with precious stones 
in the lower part, with a small jM>riion of the cross of our Saviour! 

Another silver cross, adorned with precious stones, with several oUtai 
»|M;ftioxui of the cross of Christ I 
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▲ iilver oaskct, gilt, eontainii^ the hair of the ble&aed Virgin 1 

A square silver coffer, containing several of tho scourges of St. £enti«» 
gem, and St. Thomas of Canterbury, and a portion of the hair garment 
w<am by the former saint I! 

Another silver casket, gilt, containing port of the skin of Bartholo- 
mew, the apostle ! ! 

A silver casket containing a bone of St. Ninian ! 

A silver casket, containing part of the girdle of the Virgin Mary 1 1 

A crystal case, containing a bone of some saint and of St. Magdalenell 

A small viol of crystal, containing the milk of the blessed Virgin* 
and part of the manger of Christ ! ! ! 

A small phial of a saffron colour, containing the Iluid which formerly 
flowed from the tomb of St. Mungo ! 

A phial, containing several oi the bones of St. Eugene, and of St. 
Blaze ! 

A phial, containing a part of the tomb of St. Catherine the virgin ! 

A small hide, with a portion of the cloak of St. Martin ! 

A precious hide, with portions of the bodies of St. Kentigem and St. 
Thomas of Canterbury ! ! 

Some other hides, with bones of saints and other relics ! 

A wooden chest, containing many small relics I 

Two linen bags, with the bones of St. Kentigem, St. Thanew, and 
other deceased mints 1 1 


With respect to tho paper now in use, Dr. Blair says, the first paper- 
mill (in Enghind, wc suppose) was erected at Dartford, in the year loS8, 
by a German of tlie name of Si>eillman ; from which period we may, 
perhaps, date its manufacture in this country. 

It appears, however, that it was known in the East much earlier ; it 
being obsen'cd that moat of the ancient manuscripts in Arabic and other 
Orientxd languages, were writUn upon cotton jmper, and it is thought 
the Saracens first introduced it into Spain. 

Anderson, in his History of Coraraeree,” says that, till the yearlODO, 
there was scarcely anv paper made in England but the coarse brown 
sort. Taper was previously imjHirted from France, Genoa, and Iloliand. 
However, the imjuovement of this article in England, in consequence of 
the French war, produced a saving to the country of £100,000 annually, 
which hod been paid to France for paper alone. 

LOTTKlilKS. 

If the antiquity of a practice could justify its existence, lotteries might 
'“’'n |>eculiar reverence. The Komans, we are told, used to enliven 
• Saturnalia wuth them, by distributing tickets, all of w’hich gained 
ne prize. Augustus instituted lotteries, that consisted, however* of 
Kings of little value. Nero also established lotteries, for the people^ in 
^'hich 1,000 tickets were dailj distributed, and several of tnose who 
vore favoured by fortune got rich by tlu ni. 1 be first lottery of which 
find any record in our annals, wa.s in the year 10o9, which, aoooid- 
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Ing to Stow, consisted of 40,000 lots, at lOs. eaoli* The prizes were 
plated ; and the profits were to be applied to the purpose of repairing the 
hayexui of the kingdom. This lottery was drawn at tlio west door of St. 
Paul’s cathedral ; and began on the 11th July, 1669, and continued in- 
cessantly, day and night, till the 6th May following. The tickets were 
three years in being disposed of. In the year 1612, Kin^ James granted 
a lottery to promote the plantation of English colonies in Virginia, 
which was also drawn at St. PauTs. 



TE3frJL.E AT SIMONJBONO. 

The ahoTe is a correct representation of the great I^pcha temple 
at Simonbong, in Sikkim, a district of India near Thibet. We ttuce 
the following account of it from the Journal of Dr. Hooker, who 
yisited it in IBIS Simonbong is one of the smallest and poorest 
goompas, or temples, in Sikkim, being built of wood only. It oonsigtat 
of one la^ room, raised on a stone foundation, with small sliding 
shutter windows, and roofed with shingles of wood ; opposite the door 
a wooden altar was placed, rudely chequered with black, white, and 
red ; to the right and left were shclyes, with a few Tibetan hooka,, 
wrapped in silk ; a model of Symbonath temple in Nepal, a praying- 
blinder, and some implements for common purposes, bags of juniper, 
En^sh wine-bottles and glasses, with tufts of Ahie$ mbbina, rhodo- 
denoron flowers, and peacock’s feathers, besides yarioas trifles, 
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ommueiits and od^ringa, and little Hindoo idols. On the altar were 
ranged seven little brass oups, full of water ; a large conch^sbell, carved 
with Oie saered lotus ; a br^s jug from Lhassa, of beautiful desi^^ 
and a human thigh-bone, hollow, and perforated through both condvles. 

Facing the altar was a bench and a chair, and on one side a huge 
tambourine, with two curved iron drumsticks. The bench was covered 
with bells, handsomely carved with idols, and censers with junij^r- 
ashes ; and on it lay the dorge^ or double-headed thunderbolt. Of all 
these articles, the human thigh-bone is by much the most curious ; it is 
very often that of a Lama, and is valuable in proportion toLits length. 
As, however, the Sikkim Lamas are burned, these relics axe gener- 
ally procured from Tibet, where the corpses are cut in piaeea and 
thrown to the kites, or thrown into the water.” 



IMPLKMKNTS TSKD IX BCDDllIST TEMPLES. 

The above skoteli places before us the implements ^eneraUy used m 
the Buddlxiat temples of India: — a praying cylinder in stand, another 
to be carried in the hand, cymbals, beU, brass cup, three trumpets (one 
of them made of a human thigh bone), conch, and dorje, or double- 
headed thunderbolt, which the Juma, or high-priest, holds in his hand 
during service. The pra3ring cylinder is made to revolve by means of 
an axle and string, and a projectinj^ piece of iron strikes a uttle bell at 
each revolution. Within such cylinders are deposited written prayer^ 
sud whoever polls the string properly is consiuered to have said his 
prayers as oft^ as the bell rin^ The worshippers, on entering the 
temple, walk up to the altar, ana, before or after having deposited their 
Kifts, they lift both hands to the forehead, fall on their knees, and touch 
the ground tluree times with head and hands. They then advaxme to 
w head Lama, similarly to him, and he blesses thorn, laying 
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both Imads on their heads, and rqieating a short formula. Sometiniet 
the doije is used in blessing, as the cross is in £nrope, and when a 
anmber of people request a benediction, the Ltama pronounces it from 
the door of the temple with outstretched arms, the people all being 
prostrate, with their foreheads touching the ground. 

PEOCLAUATIOK FOB THE PjEBSOIT OF OBOBOS H. 

On the young Pretender landing in Scotland, Goyemment issued a 
proclamation, offering a reward of £30,000 for his head, alive or d^d. 
In opposition to this, the following curions paper was issued by the 
Prince and his council, which, Mr. Beloe says, “is so rare, that I nevt*r 
heard of any other Gian that which aooiaent lately deposited in the 
British Museum.*’ 

“ Charles, Prince of Wales, &c. 

“ Regent of the Kingdoms of Scotland, France, and Ireland, and the 
Dominions thereunto belonging, 

“ Whereas, we have seen a certain scandalous and malicious paper, 
published in the style and form of a prc^lamation, bearing date tne 1st 
instant, wherein, under pretence of bringing us to justice, like our Royal 
Ancestor, King Charles I. of blessed memoir, there is a reward of 
£30,000 sterling promised to those who shall deliver us into the hands of 
our enemies, we could not but be moved with a just indignation at so 
insolent an attempt ; and though, from our nature ^d principles, we 
abhor and detest a practice so unusual among Christian Princes, we 
cannot but, out of just regard to the dignity of our person, promise a 
like reward of £30,000 sterling to him, or those, who shall seize and 
secure till our further orders, the person of the Elector of Hanover, 
whether landed, or attempting to land, in any part of his Majesty’s 
dominions. Should any fatal accident happen from hence, let the blame 
be entirely at the door of those who first set the infamous example. 

“ClIAKLKS, P. R. 

“Given at our Camp, at Kinlockcill, August 22, 1745. 

“ By his Highness’s Command. 

“John Muebat.” 

I)OaS IN JAPAN. 

Dogs or common curs they have, and in superfiuous numbers. These 
dogs are as much the pest of the towns of J^an as they are of Constan* 
tinople and the other foul cities and towns of the Ottoman Empire. Hiis 
vast increase of the canine species, and the encouragement and inmiumty 
accorded to it, arose (according to the popular account^ out of a curious 
superstition and an extravagant imperial decree. An Emperor who 
reigned at the close of the eignteenth century chanced to be bom under 
the Sign of the Dog, the Dog being one of the twelve celestial signs of 
the Japanese Zodiac. For this reason the Emperor had as great an 
esteem for dogs as the Roman Emperor Augustus is reported to have 
entertained for rams. When he ascended tno throne, he willed and 
ordained that dogs should be held as sacred animals ; and, from that 
time, more puppies saw the light, and were permitted to live in Jaimxt 
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f Ib any other oouixtry on the face of the earth, Turkey, perha^^, 
dxoepted» These dogs have no masters, but lie and prowl about file 
streets, to the exceeding great annoyance of passengers, especially il 
they happen to be foreign travellers, or Christians in Christian dresses. 
If they come round you in packs, barking, snarling, and showing their 
teeth ; nay, even if they fall upon you and bite you, you must on no 
acoount take the law into your own hands, and beat tnem off or shoot 
them. To kill one of them is a capital crime, whatever mischief the 
orute may have done you. lu every town there are Guardians of the 
Dogs, and to these officers notice must be given in case of ^y canine 
mi^emeanour, these guardians alone being empowered to punish the 
dogs. Every street must keep a certain number of these animals, or at 
least provide them with ^actuals ; huts, or dog-hospitals, stand in all 
parts of the town, and to these the animals, in case of sickness, must be 
carefully conveyed by the inhabitants. The dogs that die must be 
brought up to tno tops of mountains and hills, the usual burying-plaoes 
of men and women, and there be very decently interred. Old Xaempfer 
says: — The natives tell a pleasant tale on this head. A Japanese, as 
he was carrying the carcase of a dead dog to the top of a steep mountain, 
grew impatient, grumbled, and cursed tlie Emperor’s hiAh-day and 
whimsicifi command. His companion bid him hold his tongue and be 
ouiet, and, instead of swearing, return thanks to the gods that the 
Emperor was not bom under the Sign of the Horse, for, in that case, the 
loau would be heavier.” 

lAGHI, AND THE USE MADE OF XT. 

Mohammed, we are told, prohibited the use of mne, owing to a 
drunken quarrel among the chiefs of his army, which produced ^eat 
disorder and confusion iu his affairs, and almost caused the project’s 
death in one of his daring military engagements. He, therefore, ad- 
dressed his followers in these words: **The dr\il desires to sow dissen- 
sions among you, through wine and games of chance, to divert you from 
remembering God, and prating to him. Abandon wine and gomes of 
chance. Be obedient to God and the prophet, his apostle, and take heed 
unto yourselves.” But the proj>het, who could so minutely delineate the 
furniture of heaven, and the instruments of torture of hell — who could 
describe the mysterious occurrences before the creation was formed into 
its present shape, and predict stupendous events to hap|>€U in tliousanda 
of years to come — could not forsee that man would stupity himself by any 
other beverages besides “ w'ine.” The believers in the Koran at lozar, 
a city near the Great Desert, in Africa, oertoiuly abstain froni wine, ond 
thus obey the pro]>het’s precept, but then they indulge freely in lagtni^ or 
the juice of tlie palm-tree, w hich, when fermented, is as pernicious in 
its effect, when taken in excess, as the wine possibly can be. Tim juice 
is easily obtained, and more easily still prepared. An incision is made 
in the tree, just beneath the branches, and a jar so faste ned that, it re- 
ceives every drop of liquid flowing out. During a night they procure 
from a tree “ in a producing condition” (in which it is not always) from 
A quart U) three pints of lagmi. When drank immediBteij al — 
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getitiine rioli milk) azxd la perfectly hanaiess ; but when allowed to 
otaua one night, or, at most, twentv-four houss, it partakes (with the 
■ exception of the colour, which is whitish,) of the quality and flavour of 
champagne, and that of a far superior sort than is usually oflered in the 
British markets. This date-tree wine, (for so it may be called,) pro- 
cured at so little trouble and expense, is to be found m every house, and 
has its victims reeling through the sheets of Tozar, just as ^e stupify- 
ing porter has in the streets of English cities* But the curious uart m 
connexion with this is, that the faithful” persist in their justinoatioil 
that they do not transgress their prophet’s precept ! iMgini is not 
wine,** tney say, “ and the prophet's prohibition rexers to wine*** 

mCBESLLA* 

In Anglo-Saxon times the traveller always wore a covering fbr his 
which, though in various shapes, in no instance resembled our hat, 
though it was characterised by the general term 
hmi. He seems to have been fiulher protected 
against the inclemency of the weather by a doak 
or (tnefUel). One would be kd to suppose that 
this outer garment was more varied in form and 
material than any other part of the dress from 
tlie great number "of names which we find applied 
to it, such as — basmgy hitcce^ hitcluy or hacela^ 
pccUy piflca^ scgccelSf tccf'fehy &c. The writings 
which remain throw no light upon the provisions 
made by travellers against rain ; fur the oictionary 
makers" who give scur-tcead (sliower-shade) as 
signifying an umbrella are certainly mistaken. Yet that umbrellas were 
known to the Anglo-Saxons is proved be yond a doubt by a figure in the 
Harleian MSS. wnich we have engraved above. A servant or attendant 
is holding an umbrella over the head of a man who appears to be covered 
at the same time with the cloak or mantle. 

THE ITEJIEA. 

The Hejira, Hegira, or Hejra. The flight of Mohammed from Mecca 
fio Medina is the epoch of the Mohammedan nations. Omar, the second 
Caliph, instituted the Hegira in imitation of the Christians, who counted 
their years from their persecution by Diocletian, (a.d. 284,) and who 
called it the era of the martyrs. I'hus the Mohammedans wished to 
commence their calculation of time from tho period of the most memor- 
able persecution they had suffered. The learned Mohammedan astrono- 
mers have been divided in oninion on the exact year of the Christians 
wMch corresponds with the Iiegira. But the generality of writers place 
this epoch on Friday, the 16th of July, a.d. 622. Tne ancient Arabs 
couzLt^ time by solar mouths ; these months always returned in the same 
season, and their names correspond with tho employments which the 
seasons rendered necessary. Since the epoch of the was fixed, 

Mohammedans count time by lunar months, the Arabian year oon- 
^ hours, and forty-eight minutes* Ibe inter- 
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oalary days are adjusted by a oyde of thirty lunar years, of whick 
nineteen are of 354 days, and eleven of 355 days. The years of exocsa 
are in llie fallowing order :->2, 5, 7, 10, 13, 15, IS, 21, 24, 26, 29. 

CHINEaS PAILOOS. 

The Pailoos, or, as they are commonly but erroneously called, tri- 
nniphal arches, form an object of Chinese architecture which, from its 
constant recurrcnoe in views of Chinese scenery, is almost as familiar to 
us 9M the pagoda. They ore, in fact, monuments to deceased persons of 
di sanction, generally of widows who have not married a second tima, 
or of virgins who have died un- 
married. The smaller and less 
important ones consist merely of 
two upright posts of wood or 
granite, supporting a dat board 
with an inseription, like, both in 
purpose and design, to the wooden 
rails which are used as substi- 
tutes for tombstones in some dis- 
•^cts in England. The more 
important Pailoos have three 
openings, supported by several 
boards, with more or less orna- 
ment and carving. Bometimes 
they ore wholly of wood; in 
others no material is used but 
stone, generally granite ; and 
these two materials are combined 
in various proportions in other 
examnles. S<3metimes they are 
raisea on platforms as in the 
annexed example, from a pecu- 
liarly graceful one near Canton, 

At other times they are placed 
on tho ground, and even across 

roads, 80 as to form arches, if they may be called, though certainly Bot 
tnnmpiial ones. ^ 

RRMAMABUE GROTTO, AISD STORT COJOr E C TK P WITH IT. 

Near Lnnel, in France, on the eastern bank of the river HSraQlt, is 
gro^, known in this part of the country as la Baume de im 
J^onmat9ella$^ or des FSet, This grotto consists of many large, deen 
apartments, some of which are indeed inaccessible ; tiie second (and they 
are <me below the other), presents to the eye of the beholder four 
eantiful pillars, about thirty feet high, terminating at the top like palm 
wees ; they are detached from the roof, which is only to be accounted 
or by snpjwsing that the bottom y or yfrjor, has, in some concussion of 
original level : the third chamber, still desoendinir, 
Hite the former only to be reached by ropes and ladders, presents, wk 
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tlie farther end, one vast curtain of crystal, to which the lights, carried 
on such occasions, give the appearance of all manner of precious stones. 
Some of the stalactites of this apartment are solid and white as alabaster, 
some clear and transparent as glass ; they are of every fantastic form 
and description, as well as displapng perfect representations of cascades, 
trees, festoons, lances, piUars, fruits, dowers, and even the regular 
arrangemeut of architect^ in a cathedraL The fourth chamber is a 
long gallery covered with fine sand : beyond this three great pillars pre- 
sent themselves, and behind, there is a lake of tliick muddy water. All 
these grottoes have been long known to the peasantry, but another was 
lately penetrated, in which every former variety of stalactite was seen, but, 
in audition to these was found an altar, white, like dne china, having 
regular steps to it, of the same material : it is composed apparently 
layers of the opaque stalactite, of a dazzling white and exquisite polish : 
four twisted columns, of a yellow colour ana transparent, whose height is 
lost in the vast roof ; an obelisk, perfectly round, of a reddish colour, of 
a great height, and a colossal figure of a woman, holding two children in 
her arms, and placed upon a peaestal, completed the astonishment of the 
daring explorers of this subterraneous cavern. But alas I this astonish- 
ment was changed into feelings of a more melancholy description, when 
they recalled the circumstance, still current in the neighbourhood, that, 
during the religious wars, a family (whether Protestimt or Catholic is 
not ascertained), consisting of a father and mother and one or two cl^- 
dren, sought refuge in these subterraneous grottoes from the perseouticn 
of their enemies, and there preserved a miserable existence, far from the 
crurity of 

Man, whom Nature formed of milder elay, 

With ereiy* kiud emotion in hia heart, 

And taught alone to weep. 

For some years they supported themselves with berries, and now and 
then they were seen endeavourii^ to secure a stray kid or goat for food. 
The solitude and silence of their almost inacoessible dwelling, imbued 
them and their fate with an awful character ; and from being obiects of 
piiyy they became at length objects of terror^ to the neighbouring 
peasantry, who told strange stories of the unfortunate beings thus con- 
signed to cold and hunger, and compelled to seek a wretched home 
within the bowels of the earth. Their spare forms, their pale counte- 
nances, their tattered garments waving in the breeze, all threw a mystic 
feeling over tlieir appearance, and they were transformed into fairies and 
spectrea, The shepherds lied when they appeared, and the ohildr^, as 
they clung affrighted to their parents, with strained eyes and parted 
lips, followed the rapid movements of the mountaineers, as they in their 
turn, alarmed at the sight of their fellow-creatures, fled from height tc 
hemh^ until they gained their rocky asylum. Such an accumulation of 
su&ring and misery was not, however, calculated to prolong existence : 
terror and fear destroyed the mind, as hunger and cold destroyed the 
body, and after the lapse of a few years, one by one, these Bpectr$$ disap* 
pear^ : but itill they figure in all* the local stories and traditions pecu- 
U the neighbourhood, under tlie form of witches, fairies, and 
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•oroiirers. The qaestion is, whethei the altar and the dgure are not the 
work of these unfortunate beings, who might dnd in thia employment a 
transitory solace for their misery. 

OP HINDOO RITES. 

'We extract the following account from “The Land of the Yeda,’^ as 
it aftbrds an extraordinary instance of the lengths to which the fanaticiam 
cf a gross superstition will induce men to proceed 

“ To satisfy ourselves of the sanguinary character of some of the 
Hindoo deities, and of the influence they exert over the deluded victims 
of superstition, we must witness some of the cruel practices which tho 
|K>pular goddess, Kali, imposes on her worshippers. The most remarkable 
festival is the one called Charak Pvja, 

“This festival derives its name from chakra, awheel or discus; in 
allusion to the circle performed in the act of rotating, when suspended 
from the instrument of this horrible superstition. Being desirous of 
witnessing the ceremony in all its parts, 1 went to the spot where one of 
these ceremonies was about to take place. An upright pole, twenty or 
thirty feet in height, was planted in the ground, across the top of whieh, 
moving on a pivot, a long pole was placed. From one end of this trans- 
verse beam a long rope was suspended and left to hang loosely, whilst a 
shorter rope was attached to the other end, bearing a couple of strong 
iron hooks. A good-lookine man, perhaps thirty years of age, came from 
the midst of the crowd, ana doing obeisance bicieath the instrument of 
torture, presented himself as a candidate for the honour he aspired to. 
The attendant, before whom he stood erect, struck a smart blow on the 
small of the back, and flxed one of the hooks in the flesh, and then did 
the same on the other side. The man then laid hold of the rope just 
above the hooks and held it, whilst certain persons in the crowd, seizing 
the loose rope, pulled him up, by depressing the other end of the beam. 
As he rose he relinquished his hold of the rope by which he was sus- 
|»ended, and resignea himself to tho rotary motion, by which he was 
whirled round and round in mid air, suspended by the flesh of his own 
body. Whilst he was thus enduring the torture incident to this horrid 
service, at once gratifying tho cruel goddess Kali and the crowd of 
admiring spectators, he drew from his girdle fruits and flowers, which he 
scattered among the attendants. These were picked up by crovrd, 
with the greatest eagerness, as precious relics that might avail as charms 
in cases of personal or domestic extremity. This wretched dupe of a 
foul superstition remained in the air at least a quarter of an hour, and, 
of course, in his own estimation and in that of the spectators, gained by 
this brief infliction a large amount of merit, and consequent title to 
certain rewards to bo reaped in a future state of being. Ko sooner had 
he descended, than another was ready for the ceremony. These cruel 
practices are carried on in various parts of the native town, from day to 
nay, os long as tho festival lasts. It not unfrequently happens that 6i© 
ligaments of the back give way, when the man, tossed to an immense 
distance, is dashed to pieces, in such cases, the inference is, that the 
viotiiii of such accident, by virtue of demerit in a former state of axist* 
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ence, wss not i»erely unworthy of the privileges attached to this 
leged oeremoniol, but destiued to expiate his evil deeds by this dreadful 
accident.” 

CUaiOUS MUSIOAI. 

The musiosk instrument which we engrave below, is used in the 
Burman empire, and is thus described by Captain Yule, in his “ Mission 
to Ava,” writing from the town of Magw6, in Burmah. The Captain 
says . — 

This evening the members of the mission made their first oc^uaint- 
anoe with the Burmese drama ; an entertainment which from this timn 



would occupy a veiT large place in the daily history of our proceedinga 
if all were registered. 

The Governor had provided both a puppet play and a regular dramatic 
p^ormanee for our benefit, and on tliia first oocssion of the kind the 
Env^ thought it right that we should visit both. 

Each performance was attended by a full Burmese oroheatnu Tlie 
piineipai instruments belonging to this are vexy remarkable, and, as far 
as I kWw, peculiar to Burma. 

The oluef instrument in size and power is that called in Bormeae 
paU$ka^j and which I can only name in English as a drum-harmonicon. 
It conaiats of a circular tub- like frame about tliirty inches high and four 
feet alx inches in diameter. This frame is formed of separate wooden 
wtArm lancifolly carved, and fitting by tenon into a hoop whKdi keep 
tilem in place. Bound the interior of the frame are suspended vertioal^ 
some eignteen or twen^ drums, or tom-toms, graduated in tone, and in 
aiae from about two and a-half inches diameter up to ten. In tuixiiig the 
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tntiruxncnt the tone of each drum is modified as required by the applioa- 
lion of a little moist clay with a sweep of the thumo, in the cmtre of the 
parchment. The whole system then forms a sort of hiurmonioon, on which 
the performer, squatted in the middle, plays with the natural plectra of 
his nngers and palms, and with great dextmty and musical effect.” 

BimaiESB injsrcix iNSTRinttEi^Ts. 


The two Burmese musical instruments which we here engrave ase fbiis 
dlescribed by Captain Yule in his “Mission to Ava:”— 



“ The bamboo haimonicuu or staecuto is a cuiious example of the pro- 
duction of melody by simple and unexi)ected means. Its iise, thoiigh 
unknown in India, extends throughout the Eastern Archipel^o ; and 
something similar is possessed, 1 believe, by the negro slaves in Braxil. 
Eighteen to twenty-four flat slips of bamboo, about an inch and a half 
broad, and of graduated length, arc strung upon a double string and 
suspended in a catenary over the mouth of a tix>ugh-like sounding box. 
The roundish outside of the bamboo is upj)ennoBt, and whilst the extrani* 
ties of the slips are left to tlieir original thickness, the middle part of eaoi: 
is vhinned and hollowed out below. The tuning is aocomphshed partly 
by the regulation of this tliinning of the middle part. The scale so fmmied 
is jdayed with one or two drumsticks, aud the ii:istraiuen^ is oiie of 
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mellow and pleasing tone. Though the materials are of no value, a good 
old harmonicon is prized by the owner, like a good old Cremona, and he 
can rarely be induced to part with it. 

There was one example at the capital, of a similar instrument formed 
of slip# of iron or steel. It said to have been made by the august hands 
of King Tharawadee himself, who, like Louis Seize, was abler as a smith 
than as a king. The effect was not unpleasing, and strongly resembled 
that of a large Geneva musical box, but it was fax inferior in sweetness 
to the bamboo instrument. 

“ Another instrument used in these concerts is a long cylindrical guitar 
of three strings, shaped like an alligator and so named. It is placed on 
the ground before the performer,” 

DRESS REGULATED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT. 

The foreign knights and visitors who came to Windsor in Edward the 
First’s reign, and brought with them a continual succession of varying 
fashions, turned the heiis of the young with deliglit, and of the old with 
disgust, Douglas, the monk of Glastonbury, is especially denunciative 
and satirical on this point. He says that in the horrible variety of cos- 
tume, — *<now long, now large, now wide, now straight,” — the style of 
dress was “destitute and devert from all honesty of old arraye or goycnl 
usage.” It is all, he says, “ so nagged and knibbed on every aide, and 
all so shattered and also buttoned, that I with truth shall say, they seem 
more like to tormentors or devils in their clothing, and also in their 
shoying and other array, than they seemed to he like men.” And the 
old monk had good foundation for his complaint; and the Commons 
themselves having, what the Commons now have not, a dread of be- 
coming os extravagant os their betters in the article of dress, actually 
sought the aid of Parliament. That august assembly met the complaint 
by restricting the use of furs and furls to the royal family and noble# 
worth one thousand annum, Knights and ladies worth four hundred 
mark# yearly, were permitted to deck themselves in cloths of gold and 
silver, and to wear certain jewellery. Poor knights, squires, and dam- 
sels were prohibited from appealing in the costumo of those of highei 
degree. As for the Commons themselves, they could put on nothing 
better than unadorned woollen cloth ; and if an ajjprenUce or a milliner 
had been bold enough to wear a ring on the linger, it w'as in j)eril of a 
decree that it should be taken off, — ^not the linger, but the ring, — with 
confiscation of the forbidden finery. 

The consequence was that the Commons, being under prohibition to- 
put on liaery’, became smitten with a strong desire to assume it ; and 
mtioh did they rejoice when they were ruled over by so consummate a 
fop as liichard of Bordeaux. Ail classes were content to do what many 
classes joyfully do in our own days, — dress beyond their means ; and wo 
dnd in old Harding’s “Cronicle’^that not only were 
“ Yemen and gromc# in cloth of silk arrayed, 

SatUn and damusk, in doublettes and in gownne#.'* 
but that all this, as well as habits of “ cloth of ^ene and scarlcteen,— ► 
cot work and brodwar, was all,” a# the Chronicler expresses itf “ iow 
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itopajed that is, was not paid for. So that very many among us do 
not so much despise the wisdom afforded us by the example of our anees* 
tors as didactio poets and commonplace honest writers falsely allege them 
to do. And those ancestors of Kichard the Second’s time were espe- 
cially riven to glorify themselves in parti-coloured garments of white 
and red, such being tne colours of the King’s livery (as blue and white 
were those of John of Gaunt) ; and they who wore these garments, some- 
times of half-a-dozen colours in each, why they lookSl, says an old 
writer, “as though the fire of St. Anthony, or some such mischance,” 
had cankered and eaten into half their bodies. The long-toed shoes, 
held up to tlie knee by a chain and book, were called crajpAoweSf tha 
fashion thereof coming from Cracrow in Poland. The not less signihcant 
name of “devil’s receptacles” were given to the wide sleeves of this 
reign, for the reason, as the Monk of Evesham tells us, that whatever 
was stolen was thrust into them. 

A CAT-CLOCK. 

The following curious incident is to be found in Hue’s “Chinese 
Empire : — 

“ One day when we went to pay a visit to some families of Chinese 
Christian peasants, we met, near a farm, a young lad, who waa taking a 
buffalo to graze along our path. We asked him carelessly, as we pasa^, 
whether it was yet noon. The child raised his head to look at the sun, 
but it was hidden behind thick clouds, and he could read no answer 
there. “ The sky is so cloudy,” said he ; “ but wait a moment and 
with these words he ran towards the farm, and came back a few minutes 
afterwards with a cat in his arras. “Look here,” said he, “it is not 
noon yet and be showed us the cat’s eyes, by pushing up the lids 
with his hands. We looked at the child with surprise, but he was evi- 
dently in earnest ; and the cat, though astonished, and not much pleased 
at the exjKjriment made on her eyes, behaved with most exemplary com- 
plaisance. “Very well,” said we ; “thank you;” and he then let go 
the cat, who made her escape pretty quickly, and we continued oiix 
route. 

To say the truth, we had not at all understood the proceeding ; but we 
did not wish to question the little pagan, lest he should hnd out that we 
were Europeans by our ignorance. As soon as ever we reached th«' 
farm, however, we made haste to ask our Christians whether they could 
tell the clock by looking into the cat’s eyes. They seemed surprised at 
the question ; but os there was no danger in confessing to them our 
ignorance of the properties of the cat’s eyes, we related what had just 
tjiken place. That was all that was necessary ; our complaisant neo- 
phytes immediately gave chase to all the cats in the neighbourhooa. 
They brought us three or four, and explained in what manner they 
mignt bo msic use of for watches. They pointed out that the pupil of 
their eyes went on constantly growing narrower until twelve o’clock 
when tney became like a fine line, as thin as a hair, drawn perpendicu- 
larly across the eye, and that after twelve the dilation recommenced. 

When we hod attentively examined tlio eyes of all the cats at oui 
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dUposai, we oond^uded that it was past noon, as %11 the eyes perleetly 
agreed upon the point. 

We have had some hesitation in speaking of this Chinese dis^eiy, as 
it may, doubtless, tend to injure the interest of the clock-making trade, 
and interfere with the sale of watches ; but all considerations must give 
way to the spirit of progress. All important discoveries tend in the first 
instance to injure private interests, and we hope, nevertheless, that 
watches will continue to be made, because, among the number of persons 
who may wish to know the hour, there will, most likely, be some who 
will not give themselves the trouble to run after the cat, or who may 
fear some danger to their own eves from too close an examinatioii of 
hen.** 



EARLY EKOLISU HELMET. 

The above is a correct representation of a helmet of the latter part 
of the twelfth century, resembling those seen on the great seals ot 
Kichord I. The aventaille^ or moveable grating for covering the face, 
has been lost, but the hinges, staples, and other means of fastening it 
still remain. Its form may be seen on the great seals of Heniy III. 
and Edward I. 

ILLU8TBIOUS YARNEKS. 

Adam was a farmer while yet in Paradise, and after his fall was com- 
manded to earn his bread by the sweat of his brow. Job, the honest, 
upright, and patient, was a farmer, and his firm endurance has passed 
into a proverb. Socrates was a farmer, and yet wedded to the glory of 
his immortal philosophy. Cincinnatus was a farmer, and the noblest 
Roman of them all. Bums was a fanner, and the Muse found him at 
bis ploi^h, and filled his soul with jioetiy. Wasliington was a farmer, 
and retired from the highest earthly station to enjoy the quiet of rural 
life, and present to the world a s^otaole of human greatness. To these 
names may be added a host of othm*s, who sought peaoe and repose in 
the cultivation of their earth. The enthosiastio Lafayette, the steadihit 
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.Pickering, the soliolastlo Jefferson, the heir Eandolph, all found an 
£1 Dorado of consolatioii from life’s cares ana troubles, in the green 
Terdant lawns that surrounded their homestead. 

ANCIENT C0TJTEAI7-DE-CHASSE. 

As the chase was regarded as the honourable and most instructive 
occupation of an age in which warlike prowess was deemed the principal 
object of emulation and applause, every respectable mansion had, in 
former times, its hall decorated with hunting implements. One of 
these we here present to our 
readers. It is a couteau-de-chasse 
of the time of William III. The 
left-hand figure represents it in its 
sheath, wliich is highly orna- 
mented ; the other figures repre- 
sent the blade drawn, and the 
three knives, fork, and bodkin, 

Avhich the sheath also contains. 

The form is precisely like those 
engraved in the “ Triumph of 
Maximilian,” which shows that no 
variation had taken place since 
the commencement of the sixteenth 
conturv. Erasmus, in his ** Praise 
of l^'ollVt” thus Glides to this 
wcap<m, Kennet translating it “ a 
slashing han^r.” Speaking of 
those engaged in the chase, he 
says, “When tliey have run down 
their game, what strange pleasure 
they take in cutting it up ! cows 
ana sheep may be slaughtered by 
common butchers, but what is 
kiUed in hunting must bo broke 
up by none under a gentleman, 
who shall throw down his hat, full 
devoutly on his kness, and drawing 
a slashing han^r {for a common knife is not ^ood enough), after 
several ceremonies, shall dissect all the parts as artistically as the best 
skilled anatomist ; while all that staua round shall look very intentlj 
and seem to be mightly surprised with the novelty, though they have 
seen the same an hundred times before ; and he tliat can but dip his 
huger and taste of the blood shall think his own bettered by it.” 

DIVISION OF TIME IN PERSIA. 

Is of no value in Persia, from which reason it must be that^so 
complicated a system has been maintained as that of counting by solar 
ti^, lunar time, and the Toork cycle. The tot is obeyed by 
, and was in general use in Persia until it was superseded by 
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Maliommed’s lunar year. It consists of twelve months of thirty day» 
each) with the reijuired number of intercalary days. The second, which 
is now in general use, consisting of three hundred and fifty -four days, 
is therefore perpetually changing : an event commemorated in one year 
will come round ton days earlier the succeeding year. The third is a 
curious method of counting introduced by the Toorks into Persia, but 
which we are told has been forgotten in Turkey. They divide time into 
cycles of twelve years, each year having a separate name, but they have 
no designation for the cycles. Thus, if they wanted to descnbe an 
event which happened sixty-five years ago, they could only mention 
the name of the fifth year. These years are solar, and are tlius 
designated : — 


Sichkan eel • 

• 

♦ 


• Year of the Mouse. 

Ood eel 




Bull. 

Bars eel 




leopard. 

Tavishknn eel 




Hare. 

Ixwee eel 




Crocodile. 

Eel an eel 




Snake. 

Yoont eel 




Horse, 

Kooree eel 




JRam. 

Beechee eel 




Monkey, 

Tekhakoo eel 




Cock. 

Eet eel 




D»>g. 

Tenkooz eel 




Hog, 


It seems strange their number should be twelve, as if there were • 
zodiac of years, iiibUad of months. 

This method of marking time is preserved only in government docu- 
ments, such as firmans, grants, &c. No one seems able to account for 
its origin, excepting that, according to tradition, the Toorks of old 
brought it from Tartary. 

DIFFERENT SORTS OF HORSES IN THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 

The different sorts of horses in use among the nobility and others, mnr 
be collected from the following entry in the Northumberland household- 
book, first printed in the year 1768. It is entitled the regulations and 
establishment of Algernon Percy the Earl of Northumberland, 1512. 

“ This is the ordre of the ehequir roulc of the nombre of all the horsys 
of my lordis and my ladys, that are apoynted to bo in the charge of tne 
hoiis verely, as to saygentill hors, palfreys, bohys, naggis, clothsek hors. 

“ b'irst, gentiU hors, to stand in my lordis stable, six. Item, palfreys 
of my ladys, to wit, oone for my lady, and two for her gen till- women, and 
oone for her chamberer. Four hobys and naggis lor my lordis ooiic 
saddill, viz. oone for my lorde to ride, oone to lea for my lorde, and oone 
to stay at home for my lorde. Item, chariot hors to stand in my lordis 
stable yerely : Seven great trottynge hors to draw in the chariott, and a 
nagg lor the chariott -man to ryde, eight. Again, hors for my lorac 
Peicy, his lordis sonne. A great doble trottynge hors to travel on m 
winter. Item, double trottjTige hors, called a curtal, for his lordship to 
rvde on out of townes. Another trottynge gambaldyn hors, for his lord- 
ship to ryde upon when he comes into to^mes. An amblynge hors, for 
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his lordship to journey on daily. A proper amblyng little nag, for hi#- 
lordship when he paeth on hunting or hawkin. A gret amblyng gelding: 
to carry his male. 

The gentill horse was one of superior breed, so called in contrast to 
such as were of ordinary extraction. 

Palfrtys^ were an elegant and easy sort of horses, used upon common 
occasions by knigbts, and others, who reserved their great and managed 
horses for battle and the tournament. 

jffohys, were strong, active horses, of rather a small size, JThey aro^ 
said to be originally natives of Ireland. 

Nags were of the same description. 

ClothBecky was a cloak-bag horse ; as a male horse was one that carried^ 
the ^rtmanteau. Horses to draw the chariots^ were waggon horses ; from 
the French word charrette^ whence, the English word cart. 

A great double trottynge horse, was a tall, broad horse, whose best 
pace was the trot, being too unwieldly to be able to gallop. 

A curtail., was a horse whose tail was cut, or shortened. 

A gamhaldynge horse, was one of shew and parade ; a managed horse. 

An amhlynge horse, received this appellation, from the ease and smooth- 
ness of its pace. In former times almost all saddle horses were broke tc « 
perform it. 

THE NAOEA, 

The Oasis of Tagius or Wodian, in the Desert of Sahara, in Africa, 
comprehends these villages — D^kash, Krees, Wozorkan, Owlad, Majed,. 
Sedadoh, Zowiat Elarab, and Sidy Bohlan. 

These villages are situated at short distances from each other, num- 
bering together a population of between 25,000 J*jid 30,000, whose chief 
employment consists in cultivating the palm, or date tree. At Kreez 
they have an excellent spring, but whic^ does not suffice to water all 
their plantations, and hence they are forced to have recourse to the 
naora^ so common on the coast. The naora is the name given to the 
rude, though ingenious contrivance, by means of which, through the 
agency of either a camel, a mule, or a liorse, water is raised from a deep 
well in earthen jars, which, os soon as they have emptied their contents 
into a wooden trough, descend for fresh supplies. The water from the 
trough is then conducted by the planters into channels and trenches, ^ 
occasion requires. These ore again easily diverted, and as soon as it is^ 
considered that the trees in one particular direction have had a sufficient - 
supply, fresh trenches are opened in another direction, and in this man- 
ner the whole plantation receives the requisite moisture and nourishment. 
^Vc here engrave the naora. 

The pain and labour which the inhabitants of such an oasis take with^ 
their vast date plantations are immense, but their toil is amply repaid, 
by the “lord or the vegetable world.” Independent of its picturesque- 
ap^Kiarance, grateful shade, luscious fruit, and agreeable beverage, it 
supplies them with fuel, and wood for the construction of their houses. 
Ert>tnL its leaves they manufacture baskets, ropes, mats, bags, couches,, 
brushes, brooms, fans, dkc. From the branches they make fences, stoola,. 
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and ea^ea. The kernels, after being soaked in water for two or"" tbiwt 
•days, are eagerly eaten by camels* 

Every palm-tree shoots forth a number of suckers, which are removed 
At the proper season and transplanted. With care, these will produce 
f^t in aoout ten years, whereas those raised from kernels will only 
yield dates when they reach to the age of twenty. The tree reaches its 
vigour at thirty, ana continues so till a hundred years old, when it be- 



.gins to decline, and decap about the end of its second century. During 
its vigorous years, a good tree will produce between twenty and thirty 
clusters, each weighing about thirty pounds. 

Mr. Morier relates an anecdote, wnich greatly illustrates how highly 
the date-tree is appreciated by those who are from their infancy taught 
to value it. An Arab woman w^ho had been in England, and who re- 
turned in the suite of the English ambassador to Per&ia, on her reaching 
home, told her countrywomen of the riches and beauty of the country 
she hod visited, and described the roa<^ the carriages, the scenery, the 

S lendour of the cities, and the fertility of the weli-oultivatea soil. 

er audience were full of admiration, and had almost retired in env)^ 
when she happened to mention that there was but one thing wanting to 
make the whole almost a Paradise. ** And what is thatP^ said tney. 

Why, it has not a single date-tree. All the tiine that I was there. I 
never ceased to look for one, but I looked in vair # The oham was m ' 
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itatly broken ; tbe Arabs turned away in pity for men, wbo, wbateTflr 
Blight be their comforts, or their magnitioence, were doomed to live in # 
•oontsy where there are no date-trees. 



PROnriTE PAIR OF BELLOWS. 

Aimospiieric denudation and weathering have jproduoed r^arkalltf 
effects on the lower part of the Nonkreem valley, in the Khaaia numn- 
tains, in India, which is blocked up by a pine-crested hill, 200 feet 
high, entirely formed of round blocks of granite, heaped up 00 as tD 
resemble an old moraine ; but, like the Nuimow boulders, these are not 
arranged as if by glacial action. The granite is very soft, decomposing 
ijto a course xwaish sand, that colours the Boga-uanee. To procure 
the iron sand, which is disseminated through it, tne natives conduct 
water over the beds, and as the lighter particles are washed away, the 
■malnder is removed to troughs, where the separation of the ore la 
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4K>mpleted. Tlie smeltinff is very rudely earned on in oharooal 
^own by enormous doubie-aotion bellows, worked by two persons, who 
stand on the machine, raising the flaps with their hands, and exjmnding 
them with their feet, as shown in our cut. There is neither furnace nor 
flux used in the reduction. The Are is kindled on one side of an upright 
atone (like the head-stone of a grave), with a small arched hole close to 
the ground : near this hole the bellows are suspended : and a bamboo 
tube from each of its oompartraents meets in a larger one, by which the 
draft is directed under the hole in the stone to the fire. The ore is run 
into lumps as large as two flats, with a rugged surface : theao lumps are 
^terwards cleft nearly in two to show their purity^ 

PltESEnVATION CF DEAD BODIES. 

About a mile distant from Palermo in Sicily, is a celebrated Monaster s 
of Capuchins, in which there is a vault made use of as a receptacle fJr 
the dead. It consists of four wide passages, each forty feet in length, 
into which the light is admitted by w'indows, placed at the ends. Arnng 
the sides of these subterraneous galleries are nicnes, in which the bodies 
are placed upright, and clothed in a coarse dress, with their heads, arms, 
and feet bare. They are prepared for this situation bv broiling them 
«ix or seven months upon a gridiron, over a slow fire, till all the fat and 
moisture are consumed. The skin which looks like pale-coloured leather, 
remains entire, and the character of the countenance is, in some degree 
preserved. 

THE CAGOTS. 

In the Department of the Hautes Pyrenees in France is sometimes to 
be met with a creature about four feet high, with an enormous head, 
stiff, long hair, a pale countenance, a dead-looking eye, legs that have 
the appearance of being in the last stage of a dropsy, and an enormous 
{foUre on the neck, which sometimes hangs down below the stomach. 
This unhappy being begs for charity by extending his hand, smiling 
vaguely, and by uttering inarticulate sounds or suppressed cries, whicli 
his desolate and degraded situation alone interprets. These CayoU^ for 
so they are here called, live isolated from the rest of tho world ; twenty 
years ^o, if any one of these unfortunate beings left his hut, and ven- 
tured into the towns or villages, the children would exclaim — Cagot ! 
dityot! and this cry would bring the smith from his forge, the shop- 
keeper from his counter, the priv ate individual from his fireside ; and, if 
the poor being did not hasten his flight, and slow was his progress, he 
not unfrequently lost his life by the stones that were flung aucr him. 
There was, however, one day in the week — Sunday, the Lord’s day — a.nO 
one asylum — the church, the Lord’s house — that was free to them ; yet 
man there made a distinction between him and his fellow man. A 
narrow' door, through which no one passed but the CagoU^ a chapel, 
which no one entered but these unhappy Cagots^ was reserved for their 
sole use, where they offered up their imperfect prayers, without seeing 
or being seen by any one. Even in these days, they are still considered 
an oiitc^ race ; and an alliance of a peasant girl of the plains wiiU * 
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would excite as much commotion among the inhabitants of the 
Bvs of the Pyr^n^es, as the famed one between Idamore and Neala, ia 
M. Ifelavigne’s celebrated tragedy of the Paria. Yet it is strange that 
these deformities do not show themselves until a child has passed the age 
of six or seven : he is before this period like other healthy children ; l5s 
complexion is fresh, his eye lively, and his limbs in proportion ; but at 
twelve, his head has increased prodigiously, his complexion has become 
sallow, his teeth have lost their whiteness, his eye its lire. Three years 
later his skin is shrivelled, his teeth open with difficulty, and he pro- 
nounces all the consonants with a whistling indistinctness, that tenors 
his language unintelligible to strangers. His mind partakes of the 
deformity and weakness of his body, for he is, at fifteen, little better 
than an idiot. Such are the Cagots of the PyrSnies. 

DTSCOKTlirOAKCE OP TORTTTBE. 

Torture had been applied, down to the close of Elizabeth, to the 
investigation of all kinas of crime ; but after that time it was chiefly 
confined to state oflencos. Its favourite instrument was the dreadful 
rack, or break, traditionally said to have been introduced under 
Henry VI. by John, Duke of Exeter, constable of the Tower, whence it 
was called the Duke of Exeter’s daughter. A milder punishment was 
inflicted by Skevington’s gyves, which compressed tlxe victim closely 
togetlier, whilst the rack distended his whole frame in the most painful 
manner. In 1588 the manacles were introduced, and soon became the 
most usual mode of torture, but their precise character is not well under- 
stood. A variety of instruments of torture are still shown in the Tower, 
taken, it is said, out of the Spanish Armada, but at all events admirablv 
suited to the gloomy dungeon wherein they appear, and in which hahf- 
starvation, and the horrid cells called Little Ease and Rat’s Dungeon 
(the latter placed below l^h water mark, and totaiW dark, so that the 
rats ciowd^ in as the tide rose,) added to the sunerings of the poor 
victim when released for a brief space from the fell grasp of the prison- 
ministers. Torture was not abolished in Scotland fiH 1708 ; in France 
till 1789; in Russia till 1801 ; in Bavaria and Wurtemljerg till 1806; 
in Hanover till 1822 ; nor in the Grand Duchy of Baden till 1831. 

THE MODERN NAMES OF REGIMENTS. 

The modem names of regiments were first given to them in the reign 
of Charles II,, the Coldstreams or Foot Guards being formed in 16&, 
when two regiments were added to one raised about ten years before by 
General Monk at Coldstream on the borders of Scotland ; to these were 
added the 1st Royal Scots, brought over from France at tiie Restoratiozi. 
The Life Guards were raised in 1061, with tlie Oxford Blues (so called 
from the first commander, Aubrey, Earl of Oxford) ; and also the 2nd or 
Queen’s Foot. The 3rd or Old Bufis were raised in 1665, and the 2l8t 
Foot or Scotch Fusileers (from their carrying the fusil, which was lighter 
‘ban the musket), in 1678. In that yeai tlie Grenadiers (so named from 
their original weapon, the bund grenade) were first brought into our 
MJTviee, and in 1680 the 4th or King’s Own were raised. Jaines XL 
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added to the oiTalry the Ist or King’s Regiment of Dragoon’i Giuurdi^ 
and the 2nd or (Queen’s ditto in 1685 ; and to the infantry, in the samn^ 
r, tibe 5th and 7th, or Eojal Fusileers ; and in 1688 tha 2drd or 
Telsh Fnsil^rs. 

waxcai PBEsanrrsn bt louzs rm thxbteehth of froncx to charleb 

THE FIBST OF ENOLABD. 

The annexed engraving represents the watch which was made io^ 
Lonis XIII. to present to King Charles I. It is of silver, richly gilt, 
tha ornaments covered with transparent enamel in white, red, green^ 




blue, and yellow. The rrombers are on a band of deep blue ; the wheei- 
like ornament in the centre on a ruby ground. The back is diased in 
high relief with a figure of St. George conquering the Dragon; the 
horse is covered with white enamel ; the flesh tints on St. George ar« 
also of enamel ; his tunic is red, and his scarf blue. On the side of the 
watch is the motto of the Order of the Garter ; the Jhurs-de l^B above 
and below it on a ruby ground. The interior of the case is enriched by 
a delicately executed arabesque filled with black enamel upon a dotted 
ground, the entire works t^e out of the ease, being secured thereto by 
springs, and are all more or less decorated with engraving, the whole 
intermr being chased and gilt. The maker’s name is S. Yauinu 

A WEDDIBa A HUKDILBD TEARS AOO. 

On fh© 7th June, 1750, was married at Rothbury, Mr. William Donkin, 
a considerable farmer, of Tosson, in the county of Northumbearland, to 
Miss Eleanor Shotten, an agreeable young gentlewoman, of the sozai 
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plsoe. The entertainments on this occasion were very grand, there beii^ 
provided no less than one hundred and twenty quarters of lamb, fortr 
quarters of veal, twenty quarters of mutton, a large quantity of beeL 
twelve hams, with a smtable number of chickens, which was oonclud^ 
with eight half ankers of brandy made into punch, twelve dozen of 
eider, and a purest many gallons oi wine. The company consisted of five 
hundred ladies and gentlemen, who were diverted with the music of 
twenty-five fiddlers and pipers; and the evening was spent with the 
utmost unanimity. 

GRACE KKIVLS. 

There is a curious class of knives, of the sixteenth century, the blade, 
of which have on one side the musical notes to the benediction of the 
table, or grace before meat, and on the other the grace after meat. We 
here engrave a specimen. 




The set of these knives usually consisted of four. They were kept in 
an upright case of stamped leather, and were placed before the singer 
according to the adaptation of each part to the voice indicated upon them. 


GARDEN AT KENILWORTH WHEN IN ITS PRIME. 

Gossiping Laneham is very eloquent about the Kenilworth Garden, at 
which he took a timid and surreptitious peep. It was an acre or more 
in extent, and lay to the north of the stately castle : a pleasant terrace, 
ten feet high, and twelve feet broad, even under foot and fresh with 
trim gross, ran beside it along the castle wall. It was set with a goodly 
show of obelisks and spheres, and white bears of stone, raised upon 
goodly bases. At each end was a fiue arbour, redolent with sweet 
trees and flowers. The garden-plot near had fair alleys of turf, and 
others paved with smooth sand, pleasant to walk on na the sea-shore 
when the wave has just retired. The enclosure was divided into four 
oven quarters : in the midst of each, upon a base of two feet sq^uare, 
rose a porphyry square pilaster, with a pyramidical pinnacle fifteen 
feet high, pierced and hollowed, and crowned with an orb. All around 
was covered with redolent herbs and flowers, varied in form, colour, 
and quantity, and mixed with fruit trees. 

In the midst^ opposite the terrace, stood a square aviary, joined to 
the north wall, in height twenty feet, thirteen long, and fourteen broad; 
tt had four gr^t windows, two in front and two at each end, and 
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feat wide. These windowa were arched, and aejMumted l>y €at 
pUastera, which suiiported a oomice. The roof was of wij« net, of 
meshes on inch wiae; and the oomice was gilded and painted wi^ 
representations of precious stones. This great aviary had olso eaves in 
the wall, for shelter from sun and heat, and for the purpose of building. 
Fair holly trees stood at each end, on which the birds might perch and 
pounoe. They had a keeper to attend to their seeds and water, and to 
clean out their enclosure. The birds were English, French, and 
Spanish. Some were from America; and Laneham is “deceived” if 
some were not from the Canary Islands. 

In the centre of this miniature Paradise stood a fountain, with an 
octagonal basin rising four feet high ; in the midst stood the Spires of 
two Athletes, back to back, their hands upholding a fair marble bowl, 
from whence sundry pipes distilled continual streams into the reservoir. 
Carp, tench, bream, }>erch, and eel disported in the fresh falling water; 
and on tlie top of aU the ragged staff was displayed ; on one side 
Neptune gufded liis sea-horses wdth his trident, on anotlier stood Thetis 
witn her dolphins. Here Triton and his fishes, there Proteus and his 
herds, Doris and her daughter, and half the Nereids, disjiorted in sea 
and sand, surrounded by whales, sturgeons, tunnies, and eonch shells, 
all engraven with exouisiite device and skill. By the sudden turn of a 
tap, the spectator could be drenched at the pleasure of any wit 

EOTPTIAIf ANTIOmTIES. 

It appeals from a paper recently read in the Academy of Archaeology, 
at Home, that Father J^cchi has /ound a new interpretation of the Eg 3 rp- 
tian hieroglyphics, which enables him to declare, that most of them ore 
not mere tombstone inscriptions, as is generally assumed, but poems. 
He has given several of his readings, which display great ingenuity, and 
professes to be able to decipher the inscriptions on tlie Obelisk of Luxor, 
at Paris. 

THE DAYEUX TAPESTBT. 

The cathedral at Bayeux is a gothic building, dedicated to the Virgin. 
The portal and three belfries, which belong to it, are objects of curiosity. 
It is in this cathedral that the celebrated tajwstrv, denominated of 
Bayeux^ is kept. Its length is one hundred and thirty-two feet ; its 
breadth, seven and a half. “ I had,” says Dr. Ducarel, “the satisfao* 
tion of seeing that famous piece of furaiturc, which, with great exact- 
ness, though in harharom needlework, represents the history of Harold, 
King of England; and of William, Duke of Normandy; from tho em- 
bassy of the former to Duke William, at the command of Edward the 
Confessor, to his overthrow and death, at the battle fought near Hastings 
The ground of this piece of work is a white linen cloth, or canvas. The 
figures of men, horses, &c. are in their proper colours, worked in the 
manner of the samplers, in worsted, and oi a style not unlike what we 
see upon the China and Japan ware; those of the men, particularly » 
beinff without the least symmetry or proportion. There is a small boidm’, 
whi^ mna at tlie ana the bottom of the tai>e8try ; with several f* “ 
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of men, beasts, flowers, and even fables, which have nothing to do with 
the history, but ore mere ornaments. At the end of every particular 
aeeue there is a tree, by wny of distinction ; and over several of the prin- 
cipal figures there are Inscriptions, but many of them obliterated. It if 
annually hung up on St. John’s day, and goes round the nave of the 
church, where it continues eight days ; and at all other times it is care- 
full}’ kept locked up in a strong wainscot press, in a chapel on the south 
side of tiie cathedral, dedicated to Tliomas a lleeket. lly tradition it ia 
called, Duke William's toilet^ and is said to be the work of Matilda, his 
queen, and the ladies of her court, after he had obtained the crown of 
England.” Mr. Strutt, in his “Complete View of the Dresses and 
Habits of the People of England,” alHrms, that it U the work of liali* a 
century later than the time of the Conqueror. 

KOMA2? STAMP. 

This curiosity is preserved in the British Museum. It is the very 
earliest specimen we possess of printing, by means of ink or any similar 
substance. It is maae of metal, a sort of Roman brass ; the ground of 
which is covered with a green kind of verdigris rust, with which antique 
medals are usually coven^d. The letters rise flush up to the elevation of 
the exterior rim which surrounds it. Its dimensions are, about two 
inches long, by one inch broad. At the back of it is a small ring for the 
linger, it) promote the convenience of holding it. As noperson of the 
name which is inscribed upon it is mentioned in Roman History, he is 
therefore supposed to have been a functionary of some Roman olhcer, or 
private steward, and who, perhaps, used this stamp to save himself the 
trouble of writing his name. A stamp su.tiewhat similar, in the Greek 
character, is in the possession of the Antiquarian Society, of Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne. 

TTKIAK 

The shell-fish portrayed on next page is that from which the Tyrian pur- 
ple dye is obtained. The ancients were very devoid of chemical knowlecigc ; 
their list of adjective dye-stuffs was therefore restricted, and ail the 
most celebrated dyes of antiquity belonged to the substantive division, 
of which Tyrian purple was undoubtedly the chief. The purple dye of 
Tyre, which admits with great propriety of being included amongst the 
dyes of Greece and Rome, was diseovertd about fifteen centuries before 
tlie Christian era, and the art of using it did not become lost until the 
eleventh century after Christ. • It was obtained from two genera of one 
species of shell-iish, the smaller of which was denominate buccinum^ 
the larger purpura^ and to both the common name murex was applied. 
The d} e-stuft' was procured by puncturing a vessel in the throat of the 
larger genus, and by pounding the smaller entire. Having been thus 
•xtracted, salt was added, also a certain amount of water. The whole 
yas then kept hot about eight or ten days in a vessel of lead or tin, the 
impurities as Uiey rose being assiduously skimmed of. The dye-stuflf 
Was now ready to receive the texture to be dyed (wool, universally), and 
operation of djxdng was simple enough; noUiin^ further being 
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feoniYed than the immersion of the whole for a sufficient time, wImii, is 
expiration of a certain period, the whole of the colouring rntdier 
iras found to have been removed, and to have combined with the textile 
fabric. 

The tints capable of loin" imparted by tliis material were varioiuh- 
representing numerous shades between purule and crimson. Amongst 
these a very dark violet shiido was much esteemed, but the right 
imperial tint, we are informed, was that resembling coagulated blood. 
The discovery of Tj'rian purj)le dye is referred to the fifteenth century 
before Christ. That it was known to the Egyptians, in the time of 
lioses, is sufficiently obvious from the testimony of more than one 
aieriptural passage. Ultimately, iu later ages, a restrictive [>olicy of the 
•astern enipcrors caused the art to be practised by only a few in- 



dividuals, and at Inst, about the commencement of the twelfth century, 
when Byzantium was already suffering from attacks watliout, and dis- 
tensions within, the secret of imparting the purjde dye of Tyr# 
became lost. 

The rc-discovory of Tyrian purple ns it occurred in England was 
nti^c by Mr. Cole of Bristol. About the latter end of the year 1683, 
this gentleman heard from tw’o ladies residing at Minehead, that a 
person living somewhere on tho coast of Ireland supported himself by 
marking with a delicate crimson colour the tine linen of ladies and 
gentlenien sent him for tliat purpose, which col(?ur was the product of 
•©me liquid substance taken out of a shell-fisb. This recital at once 
brought to the recollection of Mr. Cole the tradition of Tyrian purple. 
He, without delav, went in quest of the sbeli-fish, and after trymg 
various kinds wiilumt success, his eflbrts were at length successful. 
Ha found coLbiderable quantities of the buccinum on the sea-coast of 
Somersetshire, and tho opposite coast of South Wales. The fish being 
iomod, the next difficulty was to extract the dye, which in its natur^u 
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fUto w not pur|>le, but wliite, the purple tint being the result of 
exposure to the air. At length our acute investigator found the dy^ 
ituif in a white vein lying Uausversely in a little furrow or cleft next 
to the head of the lish. 

TIIK INCARNATIONS OP VISHNU, 

There is a part of the mythology of In<lia which seems to be blended 
with the history of that country. It relates to the dUfereut avatars of 
Yishnu, or his incarnations and apjKjarances on earth. 

The first of these avatars has reference to that general deluge of 
which all nations have preserved some traditions, Vishnu, we are told| 
metamorphosed liimself into a fish. 

The second incarnation is that of Kournm^ or the tortoise. The goda 



and tlie giants, wishing to o>>ta’n immortality by eating c ourdon^ 
delicious huttt'r, formed in one of tlie seven seas of the universe, which 
tlie Indians call sea of milk, transported, by Vishnu’.s advice, the moun- 
tain of Mainlirguivi into that sea: they twisted rotind it the serpent 
Adisscchen, and alternately pulling, some by his hundred heads, others 
by the Uiil, they made the mountain turn round in sudi a manner, as to 
agi^te the sea and to convert it into butter ; but they pulled with such 
rapidity, that Adisscchen, overcome witli weakness, could no longer 
endure it. Ilis hotly shuddered ; his hundred trembling mouths made 
the universe rc.souiid with hisses ; a torrent of Hames burst from his 
eyes ; his hundred black [indent tongues palpitated, aud vomited forth 
a deadly poison, which immediately spread all around. The gods and 
giants betook themselves to fliglit Vishnu, bolder than the rest, took 
the poison, and with it rut bed his body, which became <^uite blue. It is 
in memory of this event, that this colour is given to his image in almost 
the temples. 

The gods and the giants, encouraged by Vishnu's example, Idl to 
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irork again. After ther hnd laboured a thousand rears, tha monutaan 
was on the point of siiiking in the sea, when Vishnu, in the form of 
a tortoiiie, quickly plaet*d himself beneath, and 8up|H>rtcd it. At letijtth 
they saw the cow Camadenu, the h<»rse with st^ven heads, and the 
elephant with three trunks, coming out of the sea of milk ; also the 
tree catpapa vriUchttm : l.acshnii, godd«‘88 of riches, wife of V'ishuu; 
flaraswadi, goddess of the seienct's and of harmony, married to Drama ; 
Mondevi, goddess (vf diset)i-d and misery, whom nobmly would have, and 
who is ropresentt'd riding on an ass, and holding in her hand a banner, 
on which a raven is delitieated ; and. lastly, Dantjuvundri, the physician, 
carrying a vessel full of mutumhm, which the gods instantly seized, and 
greedily devoured, without leaving a morstd. The giants, disappointed 
in their expectations, dispersed over the earth, prevented mankind from 
paying worship to the g(*ds, and strove to obtain adoration for them- 
selves. Their insolence occasioned the subsequent incarnations of 
Vishnu, who endeavoured to destn»y this race, so inimical to the gods. 
He is adored in this socf>nd metamorphosis, by the name of Kourma 
Arafara, The followers of Vishnu htdieve that this god, though omni- " 
present, resides more jiarticularly in the raicondom, his paradise, amidst 
the s<'a of milk, reclined, in contemplative slumber, on the »er|»ent . 
Adissechon, w^hich serves him for a throne: in this state he is called 
Siratu/uan, In all the temples of Vishnu is to be seen the figure of this 
go<l ; but as the 8eri>ent on which he lies cannot be represented with his 
hundred heads, he is delineated with only five. 

There are altogt^ther ten incarnations of Vishnu ; nine of these have 
alri ady been fulfilled, and one is yet to be manifested, it is expected 
about ninety thousand vears hence. The account of many of the trans- 
formations IS exc(‘edingly extraordinary, but we have room for no more 
than the one we have given. 

OEIGIN OF LOJJO-TOED SHOES. 

lA)ng-toed shoes were invented by Fulk, Count of Anjou, to hide an 
excrescence on one of his These toes were so long as to be fastened 

to the knees with gold chains, and carved at the extreme point with 
the representation of a church window, a bird, or some fantastic device. 

THE HOUSE OP HEN’s FEATHERS. 

There exists at Pekin a phalanstery which surpasses in eccentricity all 
that the fertile imagination of Fourier could have conceived. It is 
called Ki-mao-fan — tnat is, “House of the Hen’s Feathers.” By dint 
of carrying out the laws of pi ogress, the Chinese have found means to 
furnish to the poorest of the community ft warm feather-bed, for the 
small consideration of one- fifth of a farthing per night. This marvelloiw 
establishment is simply composed of one great ball, and the floor of this 
great hall is covered o%’er its whole extent by one vast thick layer of 
u athers. Mendicants and x agabunds who have no other domicile come 
to pass the night in tliis immense dormitory. Men, w'oroen, and chil- 
dren, old and young, all without exception, are admitU'd. CommuniOT 
prevailB in the full force and rigour »f the expression. Every one ietuoi 
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htmmlf and makes his nest as well as he can for the night in this 
of feathers ; when day dawns he must quit the premises, and an officer 
of tiie company stands at the door to receive the rent of one sapock each 
for the nights lodging. In deference no doubt to the principle of 
oquaiity, half-places are not allowed, and a child must pay llie same as 
a grown person. 

On the ftrst establishment of this eminently philanthropic and moral 
institution, the managers of it used to furnish each of the guests with a 
covering, but it was found necessary to modify this regulation, for the 
communist company got into the habit of carrying off tiieir -coverlets to 
eell them, or to supply an additional garment during the rigorous cold 
of winter. The shareholders saw that this would never do, and they 
should be ruined, yet to give no covering at all would have been too 
cruel, and scarcely deoent. It was necessarj^ therefore to find some 
method of reconciling the interests of the establislmient with the comfort 
of the guests, and the way in which the problem was solved was this. 
An immense felt coverlet, of such gigantic dimensions as to cover the 
whole dormitory, was made, and in the day time suspended from the 
ceiling like a jpx'at canopy. When everybody had gone to bed, that is 
to say, had lam down u|K>n the feathers, the counterpane w'as let down 
by j>ullev8, the precaution having been previously taken to make a num- 
ber of holes in it for the sleeiu:rs to put their heads through, in order to 
cscajie the danger of suffocation. As soon as it is daylight, the plmlan- 
steriun coverlet is hoisted up again, after a si^al has been made oii the 
tara-tarn to aw'akon those who are asleep, and invite them to draw their 
heacls back into the feathers, in order not to be caught by the neck and 
hoisted into the air with the coverlet. This immense swarm of beggars 
is then seen crawling about in the sea of dirty feathers, and inserting 
themstdves again into their miserable rags, preparatory to gathering into 
groups, and dispersing about the various quarters of the town to seek by 
lawful or unlawful meaus their scanty subsistence. 

THE ESEFCL AND THE BEAtTriFEL. 

The tomb of Moses is unknown ; but the traveller slakes his thirst at 
tlie well of Jacob. The gorgeous palace of the wisest and wealthiest of 
monarchs, with cedar, and tlio gold, and ivory, and even the great 
Temple of Jerusalem, hallowed by the visible glory of the Deity liimself, 
are gone ; but Solomon’s reservoirs are as jierfect as ever. Of the ancient 
architecture of the Holy City, not one stone is left upon another, but the 
Pool of Bethsaida commands the pilgrim’s reverence, at the present day. 
Tbe columns of Persepolis are mtmldering into dust ; but its cistern and 
aqueducts remain to challenge our admiration. The golden house of 
Nero is a mass of ruins, but the Aqua Claudia still pours into Home its 
limpid stream. The Temple of the 8uu, at Tadmore, in the wilderness, 
has fallen, but its fountain sparkles in its rays, avS when thousands of 
worshinpers thronged its lofty colonnades. It may be that London will 
►hare the fate of Babylon, and nothing be left, to mark it, save mounds 
of onunblia^ brickwork. The Thames will continue to ffow as it does 
Aiid if any work of art should rise over the deep ocean, time, wa 
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may well beliere, that it will be neither a palace nor a temple^ bat aoaaft 
Toat aoueduet or reservoir ; and if anj name should dash through tha 
mist of antiq\iity, it would probably be that of the man, who in his day* 
•ought thi happiness of his fellow men, rather than glory, and linked 
his memory to some great work of national Utility or benevolence. This 
is the true glory wliich outlives all others, and shines with undyi^ 
lustre from generation to generation, imparting to works some of iti 
own immortality, and in some degree rescuing them from the ruin whu^ 
overtakes the ordinary monument of historical tradition or mere magni* 
ficence. 

ceorwell’s bridge at 

The village of GlengarifF, near Bantry Bay, consists of but a few 
houses* The only “ antiquity” in the immediate neighbourhood is the 
old bridge, now a picturesque ruin, which, in ancient times, was on the 



high road to Berehaven ; it is called ** Cromwell’s Bridge.” It i» 
accurately represented in the above engraving. History being silent as 
to the origin of the name, wo must liavo recourse to tradition. When 
Oliver was passing through the glen, to ** visit” the O’Sullivans, he had 
so much trouble in getting across the narrow but rusliing river, that he 
told the inhabitants, if they did not build him a bridge by the time he 
returned, he would hang up a man for every hour s deday ne met with. 

So the bridge was ready agin he come back,” quoth our informant; 

for they knew the ould villian to be a man of his word*” 

THE TURBAN IN ARABIA* 

A fashionable Arab will wear fifteen caps one above another, some of 
which are linen, but the greater part of thick cloth or cotton. That 
which covers the whole is richly embroidered with gold, and inwrought 
with texts or jpassages from the Koran. Over all there is wrapped a 
sash or large piece of muslin, with the ends hanging down, and oma- 
mented with silk or gold fringes. This useless encumbrance is con- 
sidered a mark of respect towards superiors. It is also used, as the 
beard was formerly in Europe, to indicate literary merit ; and those 
wlio a^Mt to be thought men of learning, disoover their preteniions bj 
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Hm idse of their turbans. No part of Oriental costume is so variable lo 
this coveting for the head. Niebuhr has given illustrations of forty** 
dght diderent ways of wearing it. 

STONEWARE. 

Stoneware was made at a very early period in China, and is mndh 
used as a basis on which a paste of jporoelain is laid, to save the expen* 
diture of the latter material, as well as to give strength and solidity to 
the niece. Most of the laic^r pieces of Oriental production are found to 
bo ti ms formed. The red Japan ware is a very fine unglazSd stoneware» 
and has raised ornaments, wnich are sometimes gilt. A curious coffee- 
pot of this ware, imitating a bundle of bamboo canes, and not unliko t^ 
Chinese musical instrument called a mouth-organ, from the collection of 
the late Mr. Beckford, is here repre- 
sented. 

Stoneware is supposed to have 
been made at a very early period in 
England by Dutch and German 
workmen ; and from th^s circum- 
stance it is almost impossible to dis- 
tinguish the earlier fabrics of these 
respective countries. The discovery, 
in 1690, of an economical process of 
glazing this M’are by means of com- 
mon salt, which made it impenne- 
able to liquids, soon brought it into 
general use, and displaced all the 
manufactures of the Delft and soft 
paste fabrics. A mottled-brown 
stoneware, known to collectors, is 
stated to be the manufacture of the 
age of Edward VI., in consequence of 
some of the specimens having a silver mounting of the make and fashion 
of the period of Elizabeth’s reign. There is also a large flagon in th# 
Museum of Economic Geology, ornamented with tlie royal arms of Eliza- 
beth in relief, with the date 1594. These specimens cannot, howevOT, 
be deemed conclusive of so early a manufacture in England, The first- 
mentioned s|>ecimcn8, though the mounting is English, may have been 
of German manufacture, as pieces of similar description of ware are to 
be i^n in various collections of German pottery abroad. The latter 
specimen may either have been made at Cologne for the use of the Queen’s 
household, or if of English manufacture, it must, in the opinion of a 
very eminent manufacturer, hare been made at a much later period than 
the date upon it. In a letter received, he states ** that it is a common 
practice even now among potters to use moulds of all dates and stylos, 
which have been got up originally for very dilforent kinds of ornamental 
work, and that he is strongly inclined to think that the mould from 
which the devices on this vessel have been pressed, vas modelled many 
years befote the vessel was made, and that the vessel itself is oomparar 
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modem/' Stoneware, orn amen tod with devioet in white eUiJi 
wne mode iu the seveDteenth century at Fulham, alao at Lambeth, and 
■ahaequently at Stafibrdshire ; but tnere i» no satiafaotorj evidence of 
anv earlier manufactory in Enf^land. 

Towards the end of the seventeenth centuiw, some specimens of red 
#apan ware were imported into Enro|)e. Both Uutoti and English manu- 
facturers attempted to imitate them, but failed for want of the proper 
clay. About this period, two brothers of the name of Elers, from Nurem- 
berg, discovered at Bradwell, only two miles distant from Burslem, a bed 
of ime compact red clay, which they worked in a small manufactory, 
established in a retired situation u^Min the bed itself. They took ever^ 
precaution to prevent any one seeing their process or learning their 
secret. They went so far as to employ none but the most ignorant and 
almost idiot workmen they coiJd linJ. Astbury, the elder, had the 
talent to counterfeit the idiot, and, moreover, the courage to persevere in 
this character for some years during wliich he continued in their employ. 
From memory he made notes of the processes, and drawings of the 
machinery used. In conscH|uence of the secret being thus discovered, 
numerous establishments arose in competition with tliat of the Elers, 
and, owing to the general prejudice against them as foreigners, they 
were Anally compelled, in 1720, to (luil their establishment. They re- 
tired to the neignbourhood of Ixmdon, and, it is supposed, contributed 
by their skill and industry to the establisliment of the Chelsea Porcelain 
Manufactory. 


GRKAT BELL OF KOUEN. 


The grand entrance to the cathedral of liouen is flanked by two towers, 
the one was erected by St, Uomain ; the expense for constructing the 
other, which bears the whimsical name of Tonr-de-beurre^ was raised by 
the product arising from permissions granted to tlie more wealthy and 
epicurean port of the inhabitants of the city, to eat butter in Lent. It 
was in this tower that the celebrated bell, the largest in the world, was 
erected ; it weighed 40,000 lbs. ; it was converted into cannon in the year 
1793. The founder of this bell died of joy on seeing its completion. It 
went by his name, that of George D’Amboise, and round it waa th® 
following distich in gothic characters : — 

^ Je suis nomme George d'AmboUe, 

Qui bien trente-eix-milie poise. 

Et celui qui bien me pesera, 

Quarante millc trouvera.” 


VAKIATIONS IN THE COINAOB. 

Henry VIII. greatly debased both his gold and silver coins, which 
yioyed with copper to a great extent. The proportions of the pound, 
indeed, in 1546, amounted to 8 oz. of alloy to 4 oz. of silver, whicn con- 
stituted a positively base coin, the old ^lowance having been but 1 8 
pennyweights of alloy to 11 oz. and 2 pennyweights of silver. His depre- 
ciations were equally daring, for out of the pound of siver he now coined 
576 pennies or 48s. The gold coins of this monarch were sovereigns, 
haH-aovereigns or rials, half and quarter rials, angels, half and < 
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, George nobles, and forty -penny pieces. In this reign the in 

ittorial privileges of the sees of Canterbury, York, and Durham, for coin* 
ing small money, was abandoned, the last Bishop that used it being 
Wolsey’s successor, hdward Lee. 

Edward VI. carried both de{>reciation and debasement still farther; 
but towards the close of liis reign he was obliged to restore the currency 
to something like the ancient standard. He was the first that issued 
crowns, half-crowns, and six-pences. Little alterations were made by 
Mary, beyond striking coins with her husband’s head as well as her own ; 
but under Elizabeth the coinage was, at length, completely recovered 
from its debasement, the old proportion of 18 penn 3 rweights of alloy 
being restored, which has continued to the present day. The number oSf 
^hillings struck out of a pound of silver was not lessened, however, for 
it continued to be sixty, as in the preceding reign, till 1601, when it 
was increased to sixty-two, at which rate it went on to 1816, when it 
was raised to sixty-six, at which it now remains. Her gold coins are 
much the same os before, but are distinguished by having the edges 
milled for the first time. Shortly before her death she had intended to 
coin fartiiings and other small pieces of copper, a metal which had not 
yet been made use of in this country. 

CnAFFIXCn CONTEST. 

At the town of Armcntiercs, in France, there is a fete du pay 8^ called 
hermeize^ or ducasae d^irtnentieres, in which the chaffinch and its fellows 
are the chief actors and objects of attraction. Numbers of these birds are 
trained with the greatest care, and no small share of cruelty, for they ere 
frequently blinded by their owners, that their song may not be inter- 
rupted by any external object. The point upon wliich the amusement, 
the honour, and the emolument rests, is, the number of times w'hich a 
bird will repeat bis song in a given time. A day being fixed, the ama- 
teurs repair to the appointed place, each with his bird in a cage. The 
prize is then displayed, and the birds are placed in a row. A bird-fancier 
notes how many times each bird sings, and another verifies liis notes. 
In the year 1812, a chaftiuch repeated his song seven hundred times in 
one hour. Emulated by the songs of each other, they strain their little 
** plumed throats,” os if conscious that honour w’as to result from their 
exertions. 

EXTENSIVENESS OF DRESS IN THE TIME OF JAMES I. 

Dress, indeed, must have swallowed up almost ever}" thing at a time 
when James and his courtiers set the fashion of iippcaring in a new garb 
almost every day. When the Duke of Buckingham was sent to France to 
bring over Henrietta Maria, he provided, amongst others, one suit of 
white uncut velvet, and a cloak set all over with diamonds, valued at 
£80,000; besides a feather made of great diamonds, and sword, girdle, 
hat-band, and spurs, thick set with the same. Another suit of purple 
satin, embroidered all over with pearls, was value d at £iI0,000. At the 
marriage of the Princess Elizabetn with the Palatine, Lady Wotton iztm 
e gown profusely ornamented with embroidery that cost £50 a yard; 
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»ad Jjord Honta^e spent £1,500 on the dresses of his two daughter ton 
that ooonfiioii. By this account it would seem that the ladies wers^ at 
ill events, not more expensive in their attire than gentlemen. 

INGENUITY OF THE TUNISIANS. 

A stranger visiting a city like Tunis, cannot but be struck with thi 
various peculiarities, which present themselves to his view, wherever he 
toms. In tlieir government, mercantile pursuits, professions and trades, 
the Tunisians are centuries behind. But, with all their disadvantages, 
the traveller, in traversing their crowded aooks (market places) and ser- 
pentine streets, tinds numerous illustrations of the proverb, “ Necessity 
u the mother of invention.” In every workshop some tool, or imple- 



ment, presents itself, which is as curious in its formation as it is strai^ 
to see the peculiar use for which it is intended, and the manner in which 
it is employed. We may illustrate this by a sketch of a turner. 

The extraordinary ingenuity here exhibited by the remarkable use 
which the artisan makes of his feet and toes, as well as of his hands, 
cannot fail to attract attention ; and the display of his lathe and Uols 
is equally cunous. 

SHANAB MUSICAL INSTRUMENT. 

Two acts seem essential to the demon worship of the Sliin^rs of Tin- 
nevelly (a portion of the aborigines of India) — dancing and bloody 
sacritioes. Iney have no prie.st. The person who conducts the ceremony, 
which is undertaken from choice, is called the rotator of the demon. 
The head man of the village, or any other person, male or female, may 
officiate. The dress is grotesque, consisting of a sort of coat of various 
colours, a cap, and other vestments, arrangSl so as to strike the spectators 
with their comic a|qiearance. In this service several mosioal instruments 
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ire mod, but the most notable among them is one called a h<no. It eon- 
idsts of a bow strung and ornamented with bells. This is placed on a 
brazen vessel of a globular form. The bow is struck with a plectrum, 
and the bass is produced by the application of an instrument to the 
brazen pot, another person keeping time by playing a pair of cymbals, 
as seen in the annexed cut. 

The jarring, discordant, uproarious and cacophonous character of this 
musical accompaniment exceeds description, and when the parties are 
vieing with each other for pre-eminence, it is indeed the most horrid din 
that can be produced. At first the movements of the dancer may be 
slow, but as the music waxes louder and takes effect, he becomes gradu- 
ally more excited, urging himself to phreuzy by striking himself vio- 



lently, and applying his mouth to the neck of the decapitated sacrificial 
victim, he dnnhs its blood, and possibly a potation of ardent spirits. 
The afflatus thus acquired, its effects become visible in the frantic glare 
and the convulsive gestie'ilations of the possessed. This is greeted by 
the spectators with the loudest acclamations. The dancer is now deified or 
demonized, and he is com died by the eager and delighted worshipped 
who do him homage. Kac'. one puts his questions os his fancy or Ms 
needs may dictate. The possessed or demonized dancer, being more like 
a maniac tlian aught else, and subject to various contortions of body, 
utters his oracles with much indistinctness, rendering it necessary that 
^me one initiated into these mysteries sliould interpret his wild and 
incoherent utterances. His ambiguous sayings and curious inuendoi are 
io indefinite as to need interpretation. 

SINOTTLAB LOCAL CUSTOMS. 

^In the department of the Hautes Alpes of France, in the commune of 
e, at the village of Andrxeux^ where the inhabitanti 
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Are deprived durinj? one hundred days of the bright beams of the etuit 
there is a f&te, calh d Le retour du soleil^ on the 10th of February. At 
the dawn of day, four shepherds announce, to the sound of fifes and 
trumpets, the corauiencement of tliis joyous day. Every cottager haring 
prepared an omelette, the eldest inhabiUiut of the village, to whom the 
title of Venf ruble is ^;iven, leads the way to the sijuare ; here they form 
a chain and dance the^ %ram/o/a round him: after the dance is concluded, 
he leads the way to a 'stone bridge at the entrance of the village, the 
ehepherds playing upon their rural instruments the while. Every one 
haring deposited his omelette on the stone coping, they repair to a 
neighbouring meadow, where the dancing rc-coinmencos and continues 
until the tirst rays of the sun gleam athwart the velvet turf : the dance 
then instantly ceases, each one hastens for his pancake, and holding it 
up, presents it as an oflering to the god of day ; the VinSrahle holds his 
up with both his hands. As soon as the sun shines upon the village the 
procession returns to the square, where the party separates, and every 
one repairs to his own lioine, to eat his pancake with his family. This 
ceremony cannot fail to rccal the heathen mythology to the reader, who 
must see in it the offerings made to Apollo; or, perhaps, it may be the 
remains of some Druid ical suj^erstition, as the Druias paid particular 
devotion to the sun ; at any rate, it is a curious vestige of some religion 
long sinee gone by. In some of the communes of this department tlie 
dead are wrapjH a in a winding-sheet, but are not inclosea in a coflin. 
In the valleys of Quet/ras and of Grave^ the dead are suspended in a 
bam during live months in the winter, until the earth be softened bv 
the sun's rays, when the coqisc is consigned to its native clement. All 
funereal ceremonies are closed by eating and drinking. In some com- 
munes the people carry a tlagon of wine to the churchyard ; and on the 
return of the gui sts to the home of the deceased, it becomes a scene of 
bacchanalian revels, in which the groans and sighs of the mourners 
mingle with the songs and jests of the inebriated guests. At Argentiert, 
after tlic burial, the tables are set out round the church-3"ard ; that of 
the curate and the mourning family over the grave itself. The dinner 
concluded, the nearest relation takes a glass ; his example is followed by 
the rest, repeating with him, A la sunte du pauvre inort, 

SEVERITT OR RUSSIAN PUNISIIU E.VTS. 

The Russians are remarkable for the severity and variety of their 
punishments, which are both inflicUri and endured with a wonderful 
MLsensibility. Peter the Great used to suspend the robbers upon the 
Wolga, ana other parts of bis dominions by iron hooks fixed to their ribs, 
on gibbets, where they writhed themselves to death, hundreds, nny 
thousands, at a time. The single and double knoute were lately indic- 
ted upon ladies, as well as men of aualit 3 ^ Roth of them arc excrucia* 
ting, but in the double knoute, the hands arc bound behind the prisoner's 
back ; and the cord being fixed to a pulley, lifts him from the gyound, 
with the dislocation of both his shoulders, and then his back is in a 
mannei sacrificed by the executioner, with a hard thong, cut from a 
wild ass’s skin* This punishment hms been so often fatal, tnat a i 
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H^eUBfallT attends the patient to pronounce the moment that it bhould 
•ease. Another barbarous punishment nractisid in Russia is, tirst borii^ 
the toag:ue of the crituinai through vritn an hot iron, and then cutting it 
out: and even the late impress Elizabeth, though she prohibited capita] 
punishments, was forced to give way to the necessity of those torturea. 
From these particulars, many liave concluded that the feelings of the 
Russians are diderent from those of mankind in generaL 

FIRST RHINOCEROS IN EUROPE. 

The first rhinoceros ever seen in Europe was that of which Pliny speaks 
as having been presented by Pompey to the Roman people. According 
to Dion Cassius, Augustus causea another to be killea in the Roman 
circus, when celebrating his triumph over Cleopatra. Strabo states that 
he saw one at Alexandria, and he has left a description of it. All these 
were of the one-horned species. At a later pei iod the two-homod species 
were introduced, os appears from medals bearing their effigies struck in 
the reign of Domitian. During the time known as the dark ages, in- 
vestigations in natural history and every other department of science 
and learning were utterly neglected, and the rhinoceros was as m\i;hical 
to Euro[>o as the phceiiix or the salamander. On the revival of letters, 
however, and the extension of maritime discovery, a lively interest was 
manifested in the productions of foreign countries. In 1513 the king of 
Portugal presentea the Roman Poiitiit* with a rhinoceros captured in 
India; but, unfoitunatcly, the ship iv as wrecked on its way to Italy: 
the pope lost his present, and the rhinoceros his life. All that was pre- 
served w^as a rough sketch, engraved by Albert Durer ; and dowm to a 
very recent date, nearly all our representations were taken from this 
rough draft. 

In 1685 a rhinoceros was captured and brought to England. In 1739 
and 1741 two others were exhibited in various paits of Euroj>e. In 
1800 a 3 "oung one was brought from India, intended for a menagerie at 
Vienna, but died at I^ndon on tlie way, and was dissected by Mr. 
Thomas, who published the results of his investigations, and thus gave 
Uie public a better idea of the animal than they ever had before. 

TURKISH CARRIAGE. 

The curiously-shaped vehicle which wo have engraved on next page, is a 
Turkish araba, a carriage chiedv used by ladies. An account of one of 
thorn is pleasantly introduced by Mr. Albert Smith in his Month at 
Constantinople when describing the visit of the Sultan to one of tlie 
mosques : — 

** Every Friday the Sultan goes to mosque publicly. It is not known 
until the very morning which establishment ho means to pati’onise ; but 
your dragoman has secret channels of information, and he always informs 
you in time to * assist ’ at the ceremony, 

‘‘ The first time I went, Abdul Medjid had selected for his devotions 
the mosque of Beglerbeg, a village on the Asiatic side of the Bosphorus, 
the temj^e of which stands in the same relation and bearing to Bt« 
► use a very familh^^ siwUe — as Rotherhithe Church does te St 
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Pftul’s. It vrvLS a perfect English moining — foggy and cold (Gel* 7) 
with muddy streets and spitting rain. I crossed into Asia — one leami 
to speak of Asia, at Constantinople, as he would do of the borough — in a 
taro-oared caique, and on landing went up to the mosque, which is close 
to tho snore. 

A crowd of people, consisting principally of females, had collected 
before the mosque, and a square space was kept by the soldiers. Some 
little courtesy was shown to visitors, as the rVanks were permitted to 
cross this enclosure to a comer close to the door, by which the Sultan 
was to enter. 

He was not very punctual to his time, but there was enough to amuse 
the visitors ; more es[>ccially in the arrival of the women, who came up 



as near as they could to the building, in all sorts of odd vehicles. Several 
were Like those I had seen on the bridge at Pera, but one was very fine 
indeed. It was more like a waggon than a carriage, and painted bright 
blue, with red wheels and awning. In it were five ladies of tlie Sultan’s 
harem, very gaily dressed, and laughing loudly os the vciiicle shook 
them about over the rugged road. It was drawn by two bufihities, and 
they had a singular arrangement of worsted tults over their heads, of 
various bright cedours. Tnis was the first w'aggon of the kind 1 had 
ceen, but I afterwards found them very common. Other women were on 
foot, and a number of these had collected uitou a hillock under a tree, 
where they talked and quarrelled inccjSvHantly. One very (»ale and hand- 
•cme girl arrived alone, in a car, preee<led by two or three att^'udants ; 
and, whilst trying to pass a narrow thoroughfare amongst tlie other 
vehicles, the wht el of her own got smaslied to pieces. She was then close 
to the Frank visitois, and, as she appi ared Likely to be overt urned, two 
or three gentlemen from Mifwjeri’s hotel, ran forward to oflVr thfii assist** 
anoc* In a minute they were put back by the attendants, who c*iuld not 
think of allowing their mistress to be touched, even from chtmee, bjr • 
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Chliitiaa. The oarriago wat propped op, as well as it could be ; and Ha 
iaioate, who had remained perfectly tranquil duriz^ the aeoid^t, fixed 
her large eyes on the enclosure, and never moved them again, ta tlia 
right or left. 

CraiOnS IRDIAR COITB. 

At the foot of the Himalayas, and not far from the European station 
of Daijeeling, there is a tract of country which is still inhabited by a 
tribe of very ancient origin, called the Mechs; they are rapidly dege- 



nerating, and indeed may be eaid to be ( ven now almost worn out as a 
distinct tribe, Tiioy are but rarely visited by Europeans ; but Dr. 
Hooker inspected llieir district in 1800, and gives the folbwing brief 
description of its appearance : — 

AVe arrived on the third day at the Mechi river, to the west of 
which the Nepal Morung begins, whose belt of Sal forest loomed on the 
horizon, so raised by refraction as to be visible as a dark line, from the 
distance of many miles. It is, however, very poor, all the large trees 
having been removed. We rode for several miles into it, and found the 
soil dry and hard, but supporting a prodigious undergrowth of gigantic 
harsh grasses that reached to our heads, though we were moimt^ on 
elephants. Tigers, wild elephants, and the rhinoceros ore said to be 
foimd here ; but we saw none. ^ 

The old and new Mechi rivers are several miles apart, but flow in 
the same depression, a low swamp many miles broad, which is grazed at 
this season, and cultivated during the rains. The grass is very rich, 
PCdly owing to Iho moisture of the climate, and paxllv to the retiring 
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waters of the rivers; both circiimstancos being the effects >f projdiai^ 
to the Himalayas. Hence cattle (buffaloes and the common humped oow 
of India) are driven from the hanks of the Ganges 300 miles to these 
feeding grounds, for the use of which a trifling tax is levied on each 
animal. The cattle are very carelessly herded, and many are carried off 
by tigers.” 

We give a sketch on previous page of a pocket-comb which Dr. Hooker 
obtained from one of the natives : it is, at all events, much more tasteful 
in its form and ornamentation than the usual run of English pocket- 
eumbs. 

siNatruLB Him&oo vow, 

Tlie following extraordinair vow is performed by some of the Hindoot 
at their festival of Charak Pu/a : — Stretching himself on the earth ffti 
his back, the devotee takes a handful of moist earth, and placing this o; 
his under lip, he plants in it some mustard-seed, and ex[>oses himself to 
the dews of the night and the heat of the day till the seed gc*rminatcs. 
In this posture the man must lie in a fixed motionless condition, without 
food or drink, till the vegetable process liberates him, which will gene- 
rally be about the fourth day. 

THE ARBANGEMENT OF ABHEY BtriLDlNGS, 

At the dissolution of the Abbeys in England, under King Henry VTII, 
190 were dissolved, of from £200 to £35,000 a year ; amounting to an 
aggregate sum of £2,85.’^0()0 per annum. The principal buildings of an 
Abbey, were, first, the church, differing little from one of the cathedrals 
of the present day. Attached to one side of the nave, commonly the 
southern, was, secondly, the great cloister, which had two entrances to 
the church, at the eastern and western ends of the aisles of the nave, for 
the greater solemnity of processions. Over the western side of the 
cloister, was, thirdly,’ the dormitory of the monks ; a long room, divided 
into sefMiTate cells, each containing a bed, with a mat, blanket, and rug, 
together with a desk and stool, and occunied by a monk. This apart- 
ment had a door, which opened immediately into the church, on account 
of midnight offices. Attached to the side of the cloister, opposite to the 
church, was fourthly, the refectory, where the monks dined ; near to 
which, was the locutorium, or parlour, an apartment answering to the 
common room of a college, whore in the intervals of prayer and study, 
the monks sat and conversed. Beyond, was the kitchen and its offices ; 
and, adjoining to it, the butti ry, &c. On the eastern side of the cloisters 
was, in the centre, the chapter-house, where the business of the Abbey 
was transacted ; and near it, the library, and scriptorium, where the 
monks employed themselves in copying books. On this side, also, was 
the treasury, where the costly plate and church ornaments were kept* 
The abbot and principal officers of the convent, had all separate houses, 
to the eastward of the cloister; in which part of the building, were 
turaally the hostelry and question haU — rooms for the entertainment of 
strangers ; and* abo, the apartment of novices. Westward of the cloister 
Wns nn ootwara oourti round which was the monks* iniLrmaxyi and tba 
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dhflwry. Ad embattled gate-house led to this court, which was the pnii* 
cipal entrance of the Abbey. The whole was surrounded with a high 
wail, including in its precincts, gardens, stables, granary, &c. Some of 
the great Abbeys — as Glastonbury, and Furness — covered sixty acres of 
ground. The situation chosen for the site of an Abbey was as different 
from that of the castle os tlie purpose to which it was applied. The one 
meant for defence stands boldly on the hill; the other, intended for 
meditation, is hid in the sequestered valley. The abbots were originally 
laymen and subject to the bishop. 

TAME nsn. 

In sailing down the river Ira wadi, in the neighbourhood of Amara^ 
poora, the capital of the empire of Burmah, Captain Yule met with soma 
tame fish, which he thus describes : — 

Having gone over the little island, I returned to my boat, where a 
sight awaited me, that I confess astonished me more thaii anything I 
have ever seen before. 

“ On nearing the island as we descended the river, the headman in 
the boat had commenced crying out I tet^tet ! as hard os he could, 

and on my asking him what he was doing, he said he was calling the 
fish. My knowledge of Burmese did not allow me to ask him further 
particulars, and my interpreter was in the other boat, unw^ell. But, on 
my coming down to the boat again, 1 found it surrounded on both sides 
with large fish, some three or four feet long; a kind of blunt ‘nosed, 
broad-mouthed dofj-lish. Of these there were, I suppose, some fifty. 
In one group, which I studied more than the others, there were ten. 
These were at one side of the boat, half their bodies, or nearly half, pro- 
truded vertically from the water, their mouths all gaping wide. The 
men had some of the rice prepared for their own dinners, and w ith this 
they were feeding them, taking little pellets of rice, and throwing these 
down the throats of the fish. Each fish, as he got something to eat, «uxik, 
and having swallowed his portion, came back to the boatside for more. 
The men continued occasionally their cry of teUUUtet I and, putting 
their hands over the gunnel of the boat, stroked the fish on the back, 
precisely as they would stroke a dog. This 1 kept up for nearly half an 
hour, moving uie boat slightly afc^ut, and invariably the fish came at 
call, and were fed as before. I he only efiect which the stroking down 
or patting on the back of the fish seemed to have, was to cause them to 
gape still wider for their food. During March, I am told, there is a 
great festival here, and it is a very common trici: for the people to get 
some of tlic fish into the boat, and even to gild their backs oy attaching 
some gold leaf, as they do in the ordinary way to pagodas, &o. On one 
of these fish remains of the gilding were visible. 1 never w as so amused 
or astonished. 1 wished to nave one of the fish to take away as a speci*^ 
Baen, but the people soemt'd to think it would be a kind of sacrilege, so 1 
jaid nothing more on the point. The Phoongyis are in the habit of 
feeding them daily, 1 was informed. Their place of abode is the deep 
i formed at the back of the island, by the two currents meeting ronna 

» aides. And it is, it appears, quite a sight, which the peo{de froin 
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Mi distances come U see, as well as to yisit the Pagoda, wUeli 
be TOT ancient and ma<^ venerated.” 


ewcnarr weapon. 



The fomidable weapon which we hem 
engraye, is a oonoealed ranseur of the 
time of Hefnr 3 r VTII., from Genoa. It 
forms one long instrument, but our limits 
have compelled us to divide into three 
parts. 1, is the butt ; 2, the middle ; and 
3, the point. The upper part is an iron 
cylinder, with a cap on the top. This is 
opened by touching the bolt seen a little 
below it m front, and then, by giving the 
weapon a jerk forwards, the blades fly 
out, and produce the form of the partisan. 
Upon those, on each side, is written, A1 
Segno Del Cor” — *‘To the mark of the 
heart.” When in the state seen in the 
engraving, the blades are held so firmly 
that they cannot be thrust back ; and the 
only m^e of returning them into the 
cylinder is by striking the butt end 
against the ground, when they instantly 
fall in. 

This weapon, wo apprehend, must have 
Iieen more mrmidable in appearance than 
useful in action. Once let a man get a 
fair thrust with it at his enemy, and, it is 
true, the effect of that one stroke would 
be fatal, but in battle it would most pro- 
bably prove fatal also to the man who 
wielded the weapon, for before he could 
have time to draw it back, a comrade of 
the wounded man would have plenty of 
opportunity to rush in and cut the striker 
of the blow down. On seeing this and 
other clumsy weapons which were so much 
in vogue in former times, we cannot bo 
surprised that none of them b«<ve con- 
tinued in use to the present day. W eapons 
such as the one we here engrave, have long 
been thrown aside, and short weapons 
are now only used for all hand to hand 
oircounters. 


THE BABES OP BETHLEHEM. 


It IS an ancient custom at Norton, near Evesham, Woroestershim, ^ 
Ills of December (InncjenW Day) to ring a muffled peal, la toata 
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ti wamm itsac the elaughter of the hapless babes of Bethlehem/’ asdp 
immediately id^rwards, an unmnffled peal, in manifestation of joy £ot 
the deliverance and escape of the infant Saviour. 

GAUNTLET OF HENRY TEINCE OF WALES. 

The highly interesting relio of which we here give a sketch is of a 
msset colour, engraved and gilt, the ornamental parts being sunk 
lower than the surface, llie initials of the owner, surmounted by a 
eoronet, occur in two places, as do also the rose and thistle. Henry 
was bmn on the 19th of FelDruary, 

1694^ and was nine years of age 
when Lis father ascended the throne 
of England. When seven, he com- 
mence the acquirement of martial 
exercises — as the use of the bow, 
pike, firearms, and the art of riding ; 
and at ten applied to Colonel Ed- 
mondcs to send him a suit of armour 
from Holland. On the discovery of 
the Gunpowder Plot, Lord Spencer 
made him a present of a sword and 
target; and, in 1607, I^uis, the 
Dauphin, son of Henry IV. of 
France, sent him a suit of armour, 
well and enamelled, together 

with pistols and a sword of the same 
kind, and the armour for a horse. 

His martial and romantic disposition 
displayed itself on the occasion of his 
being created Prince of Wales in 
1610, when he caused a challenge to 
be given to all the knights in Great 
Britain, under the name of Mieliades, 

Lord of the Isles ; and on the day 
appointed, the Prince, assisted only 
by the Duke of Lenox, the Earls of 
iumndel and Southampton, Lonl 
Hay, Sir Thomas Somerset, and Sir 
Bitmard Preston, who instructed his 
Highness in arms, maintained the 
combat against fifty-six earls, barons, 
tai^hts, and esquires. Henry him- 
•elt gave and received thirty- two 




O^net, if not made on this occasion, it could not have muob 

Miterior; and, from most of his armour being sent from abroad, tba 
biifrackm would be that it is of foreign manmacture. Yet there li la 
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the State Paper Offioe an original warrant ordering the pa3r]|i«At 
£2<K>, tlio I'alanoe of £^i40, for a rich suit of armour made for Henry 
Prince of Wales, dated July 11, 1614, he having died on the 6th of 
November, 1612. This document is directed by King James 1. to tha 
Commissioners for the exercise of the ofiico of High Treasurer of 
England, and states that, “ Whereas there was made, in the office of 
our armory of Greenwich, by William Pickeringe, our master workman 
there, one rich armour with all peeoes compleate, fayrely gilt and graven, 
by the oommaundement of our late deere sonne Prince Henry, which 
armour was worth (as we are informed) the sorame of three hundred 
and forty poundes, whereof the said William Pickermge hath reoeaved 
of our said late deere sonne the somme of one hundred and forty 
poundes only, soe as there remayneth due unto him the somme of two 
hundred poundes” — therefore they are ordered to discharge the same 
forthwith. 

THE smooic. 

Arabia is frequently visited by the terrible simoom, called by the 
natives shamiel^ or the wind of Syria, under whose j>e8tilential intluenoe 
all nature seems to languish and expire. This current prevails chiefly 
on the frontiers, and more rarely in the interior. It is in the arid plains 
about Bussora, Bagdad, Aleppo, and in the environs of Mecca, that it is 
most dreaded, and only during the intense heats of summer. The Arabs, 
being accustomed to an atmos])here of great purity, are said to perceive 
its approach by its sulphureous odour, and by an unusual redness in the 
quarter whence it comes. The sky, at other times serene and cloudless, 
appears lurid and heavy; the sun loses his spleudour, and apimrs of a 
violet colour. The air, saturated with particles of the finest sand, becomes 
thick, fiery, and unfit for respiration. The coldest substances change 
their natural qualities ; marble, iron, and water, are hot, and deceive 
the hand that touches them. Every kind of moisture is absorbed ; the 
skin is parched aid shrivelled ; paper cracks as if it were in the mouth 
of an oven. When inhaled by men or animals, the simoom produces a 
painful feeling as of suffocation. The lungs arc too raretiiid for oreathin^, 
and the body is consumed by an internal heat, which often terminates in 
convulsions and death. The carcases of the dead exhibit symiitoms of 
immediate putrefaction, similar to what is observed to take place on 
bodies deprived of life by thunder, or the effect of electricity. 

When this pestilence visits towns or villages, the inhabitants shut them- 
•clves up, the streets are deserted, and the silence of night everywhere 
reigns. Travellers in the desert sometimes find a crevice in the rocks ; 
but if remote from shelter, they must abide the dreadful consequences. 
The only means of escaping from these destructive blasts, is to lie flat on 
the ground until they pass over, as they always move at a certain height 
in the atmosphere. Instinct teaches even animals to bow down thek 
beads, and bury their nostrils in the sand. The danger is most immi- 
nent when they blow in squalls, which raise up clou£ of sand in suah 
quantities, that it beoomes impossible to see to the distance ol a Um 
jrarda. In tbsse oasss the traveller generally lies down on Uio hm aidtcf 
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hk Dimel ; but as the desert is soou blown up to the level of its bod|^, 
both are obliged frequently to rise and replace themselves in a new posi-* 
tion, in order to avoid oeing entirely covered. In many instances, 
however, from weariness, faintness, or sleepiness, occasioned by the 
great heat, and often from a feeling of despair, both men and animals 
remain on the ground, and in twenty minutes they are buried under a 
load of sand. Caravans are sometimes swallowed up ; and whole armies 
have perished miserably in these inhospitable deserts. 

TO DEATH. 

One Rouse, who had attemnted to poison Fisher, Bishop of Rochester, 
who was afterwards murderea in his 77th year, (by Henry Vlll.) — was 
actually boiled to death in Smithtield, for his offence. The law which 
thus punished him, was afterwards repealed. 

SIKKIM PRIESTS. 

The Sikkim country is situated on the frontiers of Thibet and Nepal^ 
and on a portion of the Himalayas. Dr. Hooker, who visited it a few 
years ago, gives the following account in his Journal of some of its 
scenery; — ‘‘January Ist, 1849. — The morning of the new year was 
bright and beautiful, thoi^h much snow had fallen on the mountains ; 
and we left Sunnook for Pemiongchi, situated on the summit of a lofty 
spur on the opposite side of the Katong. 

“ 'Ilie ascent to Pemiongchi was very steep, through woods of oaks, 
chesnuts, and magnolias, but no tree>fern, palms, pothos, or plaintain, 
which al^und at this elevation on the moister outer ranges of Sikkim. 
The temple is large, eighty feet long, and in excellent order, built upon 
the lofty terminiu poiut of the great east and west spur, that divides 
the Kulhait from the Katong and Uungbee rivers ; and the great 
Changachelling temple and monastery stands on another eminence of 
the same ridge, two miles furtlier west. 

“The view of the snowy range from this temple is one of the finest 
in Sikkim ; the eye surv<n'ing at onco glance the vegetation of the 
tropics aud the poles. Deep in the valleys the river beds are but 
3,000 feet ab)ve the sea, and are choked with fig-trees, plan- 
tains, and palms ; to these succeed laurels and magnolias ; and still 
higher up, oaks, chesnuts, birches, &c. ; tliere is, however, no marked 
line belwi*en tlie limits of these two last forests, which form the pro* 
vailing oi'borcous vegetation between 4,000 and 10,000 feet, and give a 
lurid hue to the mountains. Fir forests succeed for 2,000 feet higher, 
wlion tliey gi^e plm>c to a sKirtiiig of rhododendron and barberry. Among 
these appear black naked rocks, between which are guUcys, down which 
the snow now descended to 12,000 feet. 'I he mountain flanks are much 
more steep and rocky than those at similar heights on the outer ranges, 
and cataracts are very numerous, and of considerable height, Uiough 
small in volume. 

“ Pemiongchi temple, the most ancient in Sikkim, is said to be 400 
yean old \i% stands on a paved platform, and is of the same form and 
fiiwsd charcuster aa that of Tassisuding. Inside, it is moet beantifdUjr 
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decorated, especially tlie beams, oolunms, capitals, and arcbitraTes, but 
the designs are coarser than those of Tassisuding. The sqiuu^ end of 
eyeTT beam in the roof is ornamented cither with a lotus flower, or with 
a Tibetan character, in endless diversity of colour and form, and the 
wails are completely covered with alle^rical paintings of Lamas and 
saints with glories round their heads, mitred, and holding the doije and 
jewel. 

“ The principal image is a large and hideous figure of Sakya^thoba 
in a recess under a blue silk canopy, contrasting with a calm figure of 
the late Rajah, wearing a cap and coronet. 

“ Pemiongchi was once the capital of Sikkim, and called the Sikkim 
Durbar ; the Rajah^s residence was on a curious flat to the south of th#- 



temple, and a few hundred feet below it, where are the remains of (for 
this country) extensive walls and buildings. During the Nepal war, 
the Rajah was driven east across the Teesta, whilst the Ghorkas 
plundered Tassisuding, Pemiongchi, Changachelling, and all the other 
temples and convents to the west of that river. It was then that the 
famous history of Sikkim, compiled by the Lamas of Pemiongchi, and 
kept at this temple, was destroy(‘d, with Die exception of a few sheets, 
with one of which Dr. (.’arapbell and rnvself were each presented. We 
were told that the monks of Changaclielling and those of this esta- 
blishment had copied what remained, and were busy compiling the rest 
from oral information, &c. : whatever value the original may have 
possessed, however, is irretrievably lost. A magnificent copy of the 
Buddhist Scriptures was destroyed at the same time ; it consisted of 400 
volumes, each containing several hundred sheets of Daphne paper.** 

Of the figures given m our article, the one on the extreme left is a 
J^ma, or Sikkim priest, having in his hand a dorgt^ «n* double-headed 
thunderbolt ; next to him, a monk ; next to the monk, a priest, with » 
praying oyimder ; and at the extreme right, another monk. 
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A HEAIl-BREAEBR. 

With many savage nations it is a custom when prisoners have bean 
aaptured in war, to keep them in confinement for some time, till ths 
preparations for a grand festival have been 
completed, and then to put them to death 
in tne presence of the great men and chief 
priests of the country. They were 
slaughtered, sometimes as offerings to the 
gods, sometimes os sacrifices to the spirits 
of those slain in the war in which they 
W'ere captured, and at other times as incen- 
tives to the young warriors who were to be 
the future defenders of the nation. In all 
these cases, appropriate and peculiar cere- 
monies were prescribed, and the victims 
were generally despatched by a particular 
officiaf, whose especial duty it was to 
perform the bloody deed. A particular 
weapon was also used, and one of these is 
sketched at the head of our article. It was used by one of the tribes 
which inhabit the shores of Nootka Sound. It is intended to represent 
the sacred bird of their nation, and is made of wood, inlaid with mother- 
of pearl, with a blade of basalt. The lower end is hollow for the in- 
sertion of a handle. 

ANCIENT STONE COLLARS. 

Perhaps the most singular relics of that Pagan period in Scotland 
when the use of metals was in a great measure unknown, are two stone 
collars, found near the celebrated parallel roads of Glenroy, and now 
preserved at the mansion of Tonley, Aberdeenshire. We here give an 
engraving of them. 

They are each of the full size of a 
collar adapted to a small Highland 
horse ; the one formed of trap or w liiu- 
stone, and the other of a tine-grained 
red granite. They are not, however, 
to be regarded as the primitive sub- 
stitutes for the more convenient ma- 
terials of later introduction ; on the 
contrary, a close imitation of the details 
of d horse collar of common materials 
is attempted, including the folds, the 
leather, nails, buckles, and holes for 
tyin(^ particular parts together. They 
are finished with much care and a high 
degree jf polish, and are described as 
obviously the workmanship of a skilful 
Mr. Skene, who first drew 

ottentiosi to theso soma: kable relics, suggests the peculiar natural 
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•f Glenroy having led to the selection of this amphitheatre for the foent 
4 if ancient public games, and that these stone collars mipht commemorate 
the victor in the chariot race, as the tripods, still existing, record the 
victor in the Choragic games of Athens. But no circumstances attending 
their discovery are known which could aid conjecture either as to the 
period or purpose of their construction. 

THE OFFSPRING OP DRT7NEENNES8, 

From an interesting lecture on drunkenness, and on popular inveat- 
ments, recently delivered by the Rev. J. B. Owen, M.A., of Bilston, we 
select this impressive enumeration of the crimes mainly springing from 
drunkenness. Drink was the desolating demon of Great Britain. They 
had spent in intoxicating drinks during the present century as much as 
would pay the national debt twice over! There were 180,000 gin 
drinkers in London alone, and in that city three millions a year are 
spent in gin! In thirteen years 249,006 moles and 183,921 females 
were taken into cnstody for hieing drunk and disorderly. In Manchester 
no less than a million a-yeor were spent in profligacy and crime. In 
Edinburgh there were 1,000 whisky shops — 160 in one street — and yet 
the city contained only 200 bread shops. Of 27,000 cases of pauperism, 
20,000* of them were traceable to drunkenness. In Glasgow the poor 
rates were £100,000 a-year. “Ten thousand,’^ says Alison, “get drunk 
every Saturday night — are drunk all day Sunday and Monday, and not 
able to return to work till Tuesday or Wednesday.’* Glasgow spends 
£1,200,000 annually in drink, and 20,000 females are taken into custody 
for being drunk. And what were some of the normal results of such 
appalling statistics ? insanity, pauperism, prostitution, and crime. As 
to the insanity afliliatcd on drink, the Bisnop of London stated, that of 
1,271 maniacs, whose previous histories were investigated, 649, or more 
than half of them, wrecked their reason in drinking. As to its pauper- 
ism, it is estimated that not less than two-thirds of our paupers were the 
direct or indirect victims of the same fatal vice. As to its prostitution, 
its debauching influence was remotely traceable in the 150,000 harlots of 
London, and in their awful swarms in all our large towns and cities. 
Its relation to crime was equally conclusive. In rarkhurst prison, it 
was calculated, that 400 out of 500 juvenile prisoners, were immured 
there, as the incidental results of parental debauchery. The Chaplain 
cf the Northampton County Gaol, lately informed the lecturer, that, 
«« of 302 prisoners in this gaol, during the last six months, 1 70 attributed 
their ruin to druxJccnuess ; 64 spent from 2s. 6d. to 10s. a week in 
drink ; 15 spent from 10s. to 17s. ; and 10 spent all their savings. Is it 
not remarkable,” he added, “that out of 433 prisoners in this gaol, 1 
have not had one that has had one sixpence in a saving’s bank, aor 
above six that ever had sixpence in one ? On the contrary, I have many 
members of friendly societies, of course of unsound ones, which witn 
two or three exceptions, all met at pu^blio houses ; and ihere they learned 
to drink, and became familiarised with oriine.” Judge Er^dne declared 
at the Salisbury Assizes in 1844, that 96 cases out of every lOOwete 
thstmgh strong drink. Judge Coleridge ad^, at Oxford, that he nevst 
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kS 0 W ft case broi^ht before him, which was not directly or indirectly 
connected with intoxicating liquors ; and Judge PattcBon capped the 
cUmaXf at Norwich, by stating to the grand jury, ** If it were not for 
this drinking, you ana 1 should have nothing to do ! ” Of the 7,018 
fthargea entered at Bow Street Police Office, in uie year 1850, half of them 
were for being drunk and incapable; and if they added to these the 
offences indirectly instigated by intoxication, the proportion rose at least 
to 75 per cent. 

AJT OLD PIKE. 

In the year 1497 a giant ** Jock-killer” was captured in the vioini^ 
of Mannheim, with the following announcement in Greek appended to 
Ids muzzle : — ** 1 am the hrst Giat was put into this pond by tho 
hands of the Emperor Frederic the Second, on this 3rd day of October, 
1262.” The age of the informant, therefore, if his lips spoke truth (and 
the unprecedented dimensions of the body left little doubt on that 
point), was more than two hundred and thirty-live years. Already ha 
fmd own the survivor of many important changes in the poUticul and 
social world around, and would have swam out perhaps as many more 
had the captors been as solicitous to preserve his life as they were to 
take his portrait. This, on the demise of the original, was hung up in 
the castle of Lautem, and the enormous carcase (wMch, when entire, 
weighed three hundr^ and fifty pounds, and measured nineteen feet) 
was sent to the museum at Mannheim, where, deprived of its flesh, ana 
caparisoned de novoy it hung, and haply yet hangs, ft light desiccated 
skeleUm, which a child might move. 

BiraMRSE BOAT. 

The ourious boat which is here depicted in full sail is one of those 
which is used by the Burmese on the river Irawadi. They are called 
hnauy and Captain Yule gives the following description of them in his 
” Mission to Ava — 

** The model is nearly the same for all sizes, fxi>m the merest dinghy 
upwards. The keel-piece is a single tree hollov^ out, and stretched by 
the aid of of fire when ^een, a complete canoe, in fact. From this, ribs 
and planking are carri^ up. The ^w is low with beautiful hollow lines, 
strongly resembling those of our finest modern steamers. The stem rises 
high aDove the water, and below the run is drawn out fine to an edge. 
A high bench or platform for the steersman, elaborately carved, is ar 
indispensable appendage. The rudder is a large paddle lashed to the 
larboard quarter, and having a short tiller passing athwart the steerman’s 
bexxch* 

** The most peculiar part of the arrangement of these vessehi is in tlm 
spars and rigging. The mast consists of two spars ; it is, in fact, a pair 


it shears, bolted and lashed to two posts rising out of the keel-piece, sa 
that it can be let down, or unshipp^ altogether, with little difficulty* 
Above the mainyard the two pieces run into one, forming the topmmaiL 
yop den rounds run as ratlines fxom one spar of the nuuit lo the idjbmu 
ipWRf ft ladder for pm§ alofU 
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** Xbe yard is m bamboo, or a line of sliced bamboos, of enormous Isoglkt 
and, being perfectly flexible, is suspended from the mast-bead bv nusis* 
rous guys or halyards, so as to curve upwards in an inverted bow* A 
rope runs along this, from which the huge mainsail is suspended, running 
on rings like a curtain outwards both ways from the masU There ie • 
MmU topsail of similar arrazzgement. 



The eail-<doth need is the common light cotton stuff for dothing. Of 
any heavier material it would be impossible to cany the enormous 
of sail which distinguishes these boats. At Mcnh’fe. one vessel was lyir^ 
■0 close to the shore that I was enabled to pace the length of the hal^ 
yard. I found it to be 63 feet, or for the length of the whole spar, 
negl^ing the curve, 130 feet. The area of the mainsail in this ease 
oould not nave been very much Less than 4,000 square feet, or one-eleventli 
of an acre. ^ 

** These boats can scarcely sail, of course, except before the wind. But 
in ascending the Irawadi, as on the Ganges during the rainy season, the 
wind is almost always favourable. A fleet of them speeding before 
wind with the aunbght on their bellying sails has a splendid 
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tetastio appearanoa* With their vaet spreading wuga and almoit 
i&Tisible huuS| thsj look like a flight of oolo^ butterflies skimming «i» 
water.** 

DANCIKG DEEVISHES. 


The Dancing DerTiehes at Constantinople ore a remarkable instaaee of 
the lengths to which superstition and credulitv will proceed. The 
saltatozy ceremony which they perform at their religions sexrioes is thus 



admirably described by Mr, Albert Smith in his ** Month at Constan- 
tinople — 

1 have said it was Friday ; and so, on my return, I had an opportu- 
nity of seeing the Dancing Derv'ishes at Pera. They exhibit — for it is 
rather a sight than a solemnity — on this day, as well as on Tuesday^ in 
every week. Their convent is facing the scrap of biirying-groimd on the 
road from Galata to Pera, and any one may witness their antics. Having 
put off our shoes, we entered an octagonal building, with galleries run- 
ning round it, and standing places under tliein, surrounding the railed 
enclosure in which the Dervishes were to dance, or rather spin. One 
division of this part of the building was put aside for Christians, the 
othem were filled with common people and children. When I arrivedLy 
W bid D^risbi in a green dress, was tittixm ^t one point of the 
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■end twenty-four in white, were opposite to him* A flute end drM 
pleyed some very dreary music in the gallery. At a given signal tliqr 
all fell Hat on their faces, with a noise and precision that would have 
doim honour to a party of pantomimists ; and then they all rose and 
walked slowly round, with their arms folded across their breasts, follow- 
ing the old green Derrish, who marched at their head, and bowing twice 
very gravely to the place where he had been sitting, and to the spot oppo- 
site to it. They performed this round two or three times, "fhen the old 
man sat down, and the others, pulling off their cloaks, appeared in a 
species of long petticoat, and one after the other began to spin. They 
commenced revolving precisely as though they were waltzing by them- 
selves ; first keeping their hands crossed on their breast, and then extend- 
ing them, the palm of the right hand and the back of the left being 
upwards. At last they all gc»t into play, and as they went n und and 
round, they put me in mind of the grand party we have seen on ihe top 
of HU organ, where a cavalier $eul revolves by himself, and bows as ho 
faces the spectators. 

“ They went on for a long time without stopping — a quarter of an hour, 
perhaps, or twenty minutes. There was something inexpressibly sly 
and offensive in tlie appearance of these men, and the desire one felt to 
hit them hard in the face became uncomfortably dominant. At the end 
of their revolutions they made another obeisance to the old man, and all 
this time the players in the orchestra howled forth a kind of hymn. 
This ceremony was repeated three or four times, and then they all sat 
down again and nut tlcir cloaks on, whilst another Dervish, who liad 
walked round and round amongst the dancers, whilst they were spinning, 
sang a solo. During this time their faces were all close to the ground. 
This done, they rose and marched before the old green Dervish once 
more, kissing his hand as they passed, and the service concluded, occu- 
pying altogether about three-quarters of an hour.*^ 

KXTKAORDINART If TADT. 

Digne, the principal toum in the department of the Basses Alpcs in 
France might be passed by the traveller without exciting one observa- 
tion, its walks and its warm mineral waters being the only objects 
worthy of notice. Its inhabitants do not now exceed 3,500; but, in 
the year 1629, 10,000 industrious citizens followed their numerous avo- 
cations within its precincts. At that period, however, un extraordinary 
plague broke out, in the month of June, which lasted till October, com- 
mitting the most awful ravages, so that in that short space of time the 
wretched inhabitants were reduced to the number of 1,500, among 
whom six only had escaped this very singular malady, the efieota of which 
are thus described by a French writer : — “ This malady strangely affected 
the invalids ; some fancied they could fiy ; others, climb from one object 
to another like squirrels ; some sunk into a profound lethargy, even for 
•o long a time as six days ; and one young woman who had been hastily 
interred in a vineyard, rose three days afterwards, for the grjive-diggera 
were aontent just to cover the bodies. During these four months tlw 
iow oovered with a thick fog ; the heat was 8ufibcaung» 
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by frequent and dreadful storms; and in order to eomplete tliia 

horrow of such a situation, the parliament forbade any of the inl^bitants 
to quit the city, or the small territory belonging to it. Guards placed 
upon the Blionne fired upon those who attempted to escape. 'I he magis-* 
trates abandoned their functions; the clocks no longer sounded the hours; 
the neighbouring springs dried up, so that the mills could not work ; and 
famine began to add its fearful horrors to the miseries which already 
desolated the city, now become a living sepulchre, for the dead bodies 
lay in the streets unburied, and the few remaining persons who still 
piiraded the streets appeared more like the spectres of those departed 
than living beings. Many persons not only prepared but put on the 
habiliments of death, and quietly awaited the approach of tne king of 
terror$, A new edict condemned the pestilential city to the flames ; but 
this inhuman decree was countermanded, after the destruction of one 
country house, with all its inhabitants. The disease having somewhat 
abated in the surrounding villages, humanity at length dictated the 
necessity of making some efforts to save the remaining few, who had 
escaped the contagion, from the no less frightful evil of famine. The 
•cenc tliat presented itself was appalling ; several little children, whose 
parents were dead, were found sucking goats; in short, the desolation 
was so great that, although two centuries have passed away since this 
fatal scourge devastated the country, Digne has never recovered iU 
effects.’* 


QTTACKP.RT IN THE OLDEN TIME, 

In the reira of Henry VIII. many of the medical practitioners were 
tnere horse- farriers. A distinguished patient, the great Lord Burghley, 
secretary of state to Queen Elizabeth, was addressed by one Audelay, on 
a certain occasion, in tliis wise, ** Be of goode comfort, and plucke up a 
lustie, merrie hearte, and then shall you overcome all diseases : and 
because it pleased iny good Lord Admiral lately to praise my physicke, 
I have written to you siudi inodioines as I wrote unto him, which I have 
in my boke of my wwlfe’s Inuid, proved upon hersei/e and vice hoik ; 
and if I can get anything that may do you any goode, you may be well 
assured it shall be a jo^^e unto me ti> get it for you,” “ A good medicine 
for w^eakuess or consumption . — Take a pig of nine days olde, and slaye 
him, and quarter him, and put him in a skillat, with a hand full of spear- 
ment, and a handfull of ri d fennell, a handfull of liverwort, half a hand* 
full of red neap, a handfull of clarge, and nine dates, cleaned, picked^ 
pared, and a handful of great raisins, and picke out the stones, and^ 
quaxlcT of an ounce of mace, and two stickes of goode cinnamon, bruise^^ 
in amortaTi and distill it with a soft fire, and put it in a glass, and set it 
in the sun nine days, and drinke nine spoonfulls of it at once when you 
list!” “A compost : — ^itera — take a porpin, otherwise called an English 
hedge-hog, and qiiarter him in pieces, and put the said beast in a still, 
with theoc ingredients : item — a quart of redde wyne, a pinte of rose- 
water, a quaiter of a pound of sugar — cinnamon and tw^o great raisins,** 
“If thore be any manner of disease tliat you be aggrieved withal, I pray 
lUR raid me sunae knowledge thereof, and I doubt not but to send you 
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n Rpnnrred remedie* Written in liable at Greenwiobe, y*0of Maft 
1553, by your trowe keurtie fnend, John of Ahdei^t,” 


i FOISON WEAPON. 

The instrument sketched forms one of the curiosities in the splendid 
museum of the late Sir B. K. Meyrick, and is a singular instance of that 

retinement of cruelty which is too prominont 
a characteristic of the sixteenth centiuy. It 
is a TYcapon for throwing poisoned needles 
among a crowd. Where the lid at the top 
is seen lifted up, is the chamber in which 
the needles are kept stuck into a cork at the 
bottom. On the opposite side a needle is 
seen put through a hole in a strong spring, 
held in its place by a catch above, which, 
when pressed by the thumb disengages it 
and ejects the needle with considerable force. 
As the fore- finger goes through the centre 
ring» and the thumb is at the top, the weajK)!! 
is almost eutirely concealed by the hand. 
The spring can be adjusted by a screw at the side. This cruel instru- 
ment was used by men on horseback, or from a window, and as the needles 
were poisoned, many painful injuries must have been indicted without 
the s^erers being able to discover by whom their wounds were caused. 



ANCIENT SWOKB-BBEAKER, 

The immense two-handed swords of former times were most fearful 
weapons, and far more easily used than the appearance of them would 
lead us to suppose. They were admirably poised, and the position in 
which they were held may be learned from various writers of their timet. 



One hand was placed close to the cross bar, while the other held 
pommel. De Grassi, in 1594, teOs us that those who use them contrive 
to ** amase with the furie of the sword, and deliver great edge blows 
down-right and reversed, fetching a full circle or compass therein with 
exceeding great swiftness, staying themselves upon one foote, some- 
times on the other, utterlie neglecting to thrust, and persuading them- 
aelves that the thrust servetli to amaze one man onlie, but those ed^ 
blows are of force to incounter many. The hand towards the enemie 
must lake hold fast of the handle neere the crosse and underneath, the 
other hand above and near the poinell.” 

Silver, in his ** Paradox gives the following as the proportions of • 
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two-handed sword in his day : ** The perfect leng^th of your two-handed 
sword is the blade to the length and hiit of your single sword.” 

The instrument which we have sketched on previous was used in 
the time of Henry VIIL, for the purj»ose, not only of defence against 
one of those ‘ great edge-blows down- right” but of catching the blada 
between the teeth, and tlien breaking it by a sharp turn of the wrist. 

ORIGIN OP THE BALLOT. 

The origin of electing members by balls may be traced to the Grecians. 
When a member was to be elected, every one threw a littie pellet of 
f)rau, or crumb of bread into a basket, carried by a servant on his head 
fx)und the table, and whoever dissented iiattened their pellet at one side . 

ANCIENT BAGGER. 

The woapon which forms the subject 
of the woodcut is a dagger of the time 
of Philip and Mary, ornamented with 
engraving. After being thrust into a 
person, by pulling a little catch, it is 
made to open within him, and the pro- 
longation of the blade allows means for 
a second blow. The two small hooks 
at the inner side of tlve two blades w'ould 
admit of the dagger being thrust deeper 
in, but would prevent its being drag’ll 
out. 

At the period these daggers were roost 
in vogue, personal combats w'ere very 
sanguinary and determined, seldom 
terminating without the death of one, 
and in some cases of both, of the parties 
engaged. They first used the long 
aword, and when that weapon was 
broken, they closed with one anotlicr, 
and used their daggers by stabbing at 
the most mortal part of their foe they could manage to reach. 

THE TEMPLE OF POU-TOU. 

Pou-tou is an island of the great archipelago of Chusan, on the coasts 
of the province of Tche-kiang. More than 100 monasteries, more or less 
important, and two of ivhich wore founded by Emperors, are scattered 
over the sides of the mountains and valleys of this picturesque and 
enchanting island, which nature and art have combined to adorn with 
their utmost magnihcence. All over it you lind delightful gardens, lull 
of beautiful flowers, — grottoes cut in the living rock, amidst groves of 
bamboo and other trees, with aromatic banks. The habitations of the 
Bonzes are sheUered from the scorching rays of the sun by umbrageous 
foliage, and scattered about in the prettiest situations LnaginaWe. 
Thousands of winding paths cioss tho valleys in various directions, and 
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the brooks and riyidetO) b;^ means of pretty bridges of stone or painted 
wood, and for tbe oommnnioations between tbe scattered dwdiings. In 
the centre of ike island rise two vast and brilliant ediboes — Bnddbist 
temples — the yellow bricks of which annonnoe that their oonstmotioa is 
due to imperial muniboence. The religious architecture of the CMneas 
does not at all resemble ours. They have no idea of the majestic, solemn^ 
and perhaps somewhat melancholy style, that harmonizes so well with 
the feelings which ought to be inspired by a place devoted to meditation 
and prayer. When they wish to build a pagoda, they look out for the 
most gay and smiling site they can bnd on the declivity of a mountain or 
in a valley ; they plant it with great trees of the evergreen species ; they 
trace about it a number of paths, on the sides of which they place boweiv 
ing shrubs, creeping plants, and bushes. It is through these cool and 
fragrant avenues you reach the building, which is surrounded by g^dle* 
lies, and has less the air of a temple than of a rural abode charmingly 
situated in the midst of a park or garden. 

The principal temple of Pou-tou is reached by a long avenue of grand 
secular trees, whose thick foliage is filled with troops of crows with white 
heads; and their cawings and Happing of wings keep up a continual 
clamour. At the end of the avenue is a magnificent lake, surrounded 
with shrubs that lean over its waters like weeping willows. Turtle and 
gold-fish gleam through them; and mandarin-ducks, in their gaily- 
coloured ^umage, play over their surface, amidst the splendid water- 
lilies whose ricn corollas rise majestically upon tender green stalks 
spotted with black. Several bridges of red and green wood are thrown 
over this lake, and lead to fliglits of steps, by which you ascend to the 
first of the temple buildings — a kind of porch, supported upon eight 
enormous granite columns. On the right and left are stationed, like 
sentinels, four statues of colossal size, and two side gates lead to the 
vestibule of the principal nave, where is enthroned a Buddhist Trinity, 
''epresenting the Past, the Present, and the Future, These tliree statues 
are entirely gilt, and, although in a crouching posture, of gigantic dimen- 
sions— at least twelve feet high. Buddha is in the midst, his hands 
interlaced, and gravely placed on his maiestic abdomen. He reproBcnts 
the Past, and tlie unalterable and eternal quiet to which it has attained ; 
the two others, which have the arm and the right hand raised, in sign of 
their activity, the Present and Future. Before each idol is an altar 
covered with little vases for offerings, and cassolets of chiselled bronze, 
where perfumes are constantly burning. 

A crowd of secondary divinities are ranged round the hall, the orna- 
ments of which are composed of enormous lanterns of painted paper or 
horn— square, round, oval — indeed, of all forms and colours ; and the 
walls are hung with broad strips of satin, with sentences and maxims. 

The third hall is consecrated to Kouang^yu^ whom the greater number 
of accounts of China persist in regarding as a goddess of porcelain, and 
sometimes also of fecundity. According to the Buddhist mjihology, 
pKOuang-yu is a person of the Indian Trimourti, or Triune God, repi^- 
renting the creative power. 

Finally, the fourth hall ia a pantheon, or pand^moniuiBLi oontauitAg t 
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aomplete assortment of hideous idols^ with ogres* and reptiles* faces. 
Here you see, huddled together pell-mell, the gods of heaven and earth ; 
fabolous monsters, patrons of war, of the silk manufacture, of agriculture, 
and i»f medicine; the images of the saints of antiquity, philosophers, 
Btatesinon, warriors, literary men — in a word, the most heterogeneous 
and grotesque assembly conceivable. 

ORACXES OF APOLLO IN FRANCE. 

Towards the frontiers of Auvergne and Velay, upon the high rock si 
Polignac, there was formerly a temple of Apollo, famous for its oracles. 
The time of its foundation ascends to the first years of the Christian era, 
since, in the year 47, the Emperor Clandius came hither in great pomp, 
to acknowledge the pow’er of the god ; and he left proofs of liis j>iety and 
muniiicence. The debris and mysterious issues that are found even now 
ujioQ the rock, in the heart of its environs, reveal the secret means em- 
jdnyed by the priests to make tlicir divinities speak, and to impose upon 
the* 7 »eopie. At the bottom of the rock was an adicula : it was on this 
Sj)<»t that the pilgrims took up tlieir first station, and deposited their 
( Hirings and made their vows. A subterranean passage communicated 
from this cedioula to the bottom of a givat excavation, pierced, in the 
foi-rn of a tunnel, from the base to the summit of the rock. It was by 
this enormous opening that the vows, the prayers and questions, pre- 
n maced in the very lowest voice by the pilgrims, reached instantly the 
t >}) of the rock, and were there heard and collected by the college of 
jiiests; the answers were then jwepared, wdiilc the believers, by a 
Hiuuous and long path, slowly arrived at the end of their pilgrimage. 

I he answers being ready, llie privsts commissioned to transmit them 
I'l paired to profound and deep apartments, contiguous to a well, the 
orihee of winch terminati d in the toinpie. This well, crowmed by an 
-iltar, being enclosed by a little ]u‘misj>hcrical roof, suppoi’ted in ita 
t -V tern al parts the colossal figure of Apollo; the mouth of this statue 
hoing half open, in the middle of a large and majestic beard, appeared 
iilways ready to pronounce thu sujmemc decrees. It was also tlirougb 
lias opening, by the means of a long speaking-trumpet, that tlie priests 
ct the bottom of this den of mystery and superstition made kno'wn those 
himous oracles so imposing and so jvowerful in their effects upon the 
human soul as to impede for centuries the substitution of the more pure 
and holy precepts of the gospel. 

BEST POSITION FOR SMOKING OPXFM. 

Opium is not smoked in the same manner as tobacco. The pipe is a 
tube of nearly the length and thickness of an ordinary flute. Towards 
one end of it is fitted a bowl of baked clay or some other material, more 
or less precious, w^hich is pierced wdth a 'hole communicating with the 
interior of the tube. The opium, wdiieh before smoking is in the form of 
a blackisli viscous paste, is i>re 7 )arcd in the following manner : — A por- 
tion, of the size of a pea, is put on a needle, and heated over a lamp 
until it swells and acquires the requisite consistence. It is then placed 
UTCf the hole in the bowl of the pipe, in the form of a little eoue that hat 
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been previously pierced with a needle so as to communicate with the 
interior of the tube. The opium is then brought to the flame of the 
lamp, and after three or four inspirations the little cone is entirely burnt, 
and all the smoke passes into tho mouth of the smoker, who then rejects 
it again through his nostrils. Afterwards the same operation is rejieated, 
so that this mode of smoking is extremely tedious. The Chinese prepare 
and smoke their opium lying down, sometimes on one side, sometimes on 
the other, saying that this is the most favourable position ; and the 
smokers of distinction do not give themselves all the trouble of the opera- 
tion, but have their pipes prepared for them. 

executioner’s sword. 

The weapon engraved below forms one of the curiosities in the superb 
collection of ancient armour belonging to the late Sir Samuel R. Meyriok, at 
Goodrich Court, Herefordshire. It is the sword of an executioner, 
having on it the date 1674. The blade is tliin, and exceeding sharp at 


<[ !i. ^1' 


both ; and engraved on it is a man impaled, above which are the 
words, in German, of which tho following is a translation : — 

“ Ixjt every one that has eyes 
Look here, and see that 
I’o erect power on wickedness 
Cannot last long 

m man holding a crucifix, his eyes bandaged, and on his knees; tho 
executioner, wdth his right hand on the hilt, and his left on the [lozninel, 
is about to strike off his head ; above is written — 

He who ambitiously exalts himself, 

And tliinks only oi evil, 

Has his neck already encompassed 
By punishment.’' 

On the other side, a man broken on the wheel ; over which is 

“ I lire, I know not how long ; 

I die, but I know not when 

and a man suspended by the ribs from a gibbet, with the inscriptioxi— 

“ I move, without knowing whither ; 

1 wonder 1 am so tranquil." 

ORIGIN OP EXCHEQUER BILLS. 

In the year 1696 and 1697, the silver currency of the kingdom being 
by clipping, washing, grinding, filing, &c,, reduced to about half its 
nomiiiid yidue^ Acts oi Parliament were passed for its being called in 
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tjid reooined, and whilst the recoinage was going on, Ejcheqaer bilii 
w?re first issued to supply the demands of trade. 

ANCIENT ETRURIAN BUST. 

If we look backwards to the most remote times of Ghreek industry, 
we find that long before fire-casting became customary, almost every 
kind of woj'k was carried out by the simple means of tne hammer ami 
tongs, wi(dded by skilful hands. Even products of art were created 
in this manner ; and as statues, vases, and tlie like could not he put 
together by the process of soldering, nails were used for the purpose, as 
we leara not only from ancient writers, but even from monuments 
which have lately been discovered in Etruria, and the most important 
.specimens of which are now possessed by the Eritish Museum. In one 
of the tombs belonging to the vast necropolis 
of Vulci were discovered, about twenty 
years ago, a great many bronzes of this 
very ancient workmanship ; one of them 
represents a bust placed on a basement 
covered with thin copper plates, and adorr.ed 
by a row of figures, which are likewise 
chased ; long curls fall dowm over the neck 
and fahonhh'rs, and these parts especially are 
foiraed in the most simple manner: one 
would be tempted to call it child- like, did not 
the whole composition show a certain clia- 
raoter wdiieli enables the ex]>eri( need eye of 
the art-philu^opher to distinguish in these 
rude attempts at j»lastic me tal woik the very 
germ of those wonderfully-styled produc- 
tions of a later period. The engra\ ing here 
annexed, giving a side view of this re- 
markable, and as yet uiii<jue monument, is 
intended to show the arrangement of tlie 
hair, which, in spite of its simple treatment, 

',)resents as a whole some trace of grace, and ^ 

]>rinciplcs of fine proportions, We percfive 
that the curls are formed by rolling and 
twining together small strips of bronze plate, connected wdth the head 
itself by the mechanical means we liave alluded to.^ There is no trace 
of soldering ; and we may be sure that we possess in this figure a good 
specimen of those hammer- wrought sculptures of old which were spoken 
of by the Greeks themselves as belonging to a fabulous period. 

THE HAIRY WOMAN OF BUBMAH. 

The following account of this remarkable freak of nature is taken from 
Captain Yule’s ** Mission to Ava.” Writing from the city of Amara- 
poor^ the capital of Burmah, the Captain says : — 

** To*day we had a sin^ar visitor at the residency. This was Ma- 
phoon, the daughter of Shw^-maong, the ‘‘Homo hirsutus” described 
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And depicted in Crawfurd’s narrative, where a portrait of her, as a yo img 
child, also appears. Not expecting such a visitor, one started and ex* 
claimed involuntarily as tliere entered what at first-sight seemed an 
absolute realization of the dog-headed Anubis. 

** The whole of the Maphooif s face was more or less covered with hair. 
On a part of the cheek, and between the nose and mouth, this was con- 
fined to a bhort down, but over all the rest of the face was a thick silky 
hair of a brown colour, paling about the nose and chin, four or five inches 
long. At tlie alea of the nose, under the eye, and on the cheek-bone, 
this was \ery fully developed, hut it was in and on llto ear that it wu.s 
most extraordinary. Except the extreme upper ti]^ no part of the i ar 
was visible : all the rest was iillcd and veiled by a large mass of silky 
hair, growing apparently out of every part of the external org^, an 1 
hanging in a dependent lock to a length of eight or ten inches. The hair 
over her forehead w^as brushed so as to blend with the hair of the heaii, 
the latter being dressed (as usual with lier countrywomen) d la Ch moist . 
It was not so thick as to conceal altogether the forehead. 

“ The nose, densely covered with hair so as no animal’s is that I know 
of, and with long fine locks curving out and prudent like the wisps of a 
fine Skye terrier’s c<*at, had a most strange aiiy-earancc. The board wan 
pale in colour, and about four inches in length, seemingly very soft anil 
silky. 

“ Poor Manhoon’s manners were good and modest, her v(nce soft and 
feminine, and her expression mild and not unplcasing, after the Jirr 
instinctive repulsion was overcome. Her app('arance ratlier suggt htee 
the idea of a pleasant-looking woman masquerading than that of any- 
thing brutal. This discrimination, however, was 's cry dillicult to pn 
serve in sketching her likeness, a task which dcvolvt d on rue to da;, 
in Mr. Grant’s absence. On an after- visit, however, Mr Grant made > 
portrait of her, which was generally acknowledged to be most successud 
Her neck, bosom, and arms appeared to be covered with fine pale down 
.scarcedy visible in some lights. Slie made a inovt*, us if to tak<* otf la ‘ 
upper clothing, but reluctantly, and we prevented it. Her husband an i 
two boys accompanied her. The older boy. about four or live years ohi 
had nothing abnormal about him. The younge>t, wdio was fourtt i : 
mouths old and still at the breast, was evidently taking after liismotlu t 
There was little hair on the bead, but the child’s ear was full of loi n 
«ilky fioss, and it could boast a iiK/ie tache and binird of pale >ilky doy\ : 
that would have cheered the heart of many a cornet, lu fact, the nj - 
pearance of the child agrees almost exactly with what Mr. Crawfixrd sn \ ^ 
of Maphoon herself as an infant. This child is thus the third in descen' 
exhibiting this strange peculiarity ; and in this tl’ird generation, as in 
the two preceding, this peculiarity has appeared only in one individual. 
Maphoon has the same dental peculiarity also that lu r father liad— tht? 
absence of the canine teeth and grinders, the back part of the g^ums pi< ' 
senting merely a hard ridge. Still she chews pawn like her neighbours. 

Mr. Camaretta tells some story of an Italian wishing to marry 
take her to Europe, which was not allowed. Bhould the great 
hear of her, he would not be 00 easily thwarted* 
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Aoeording to the Wouadouk, the King offered a reward to any Biaa 
rho would marry her, but it was long before any one was found bold 
moagh or avaricious enough to venture. Her father, Shwe-maong, was 
murdered by robbers many years ago. 

A traveller’s passport. 

The following document, included among the rolls, is dated 1680, from 
Whitehall : — 

Dame Mary Yate, having asked his majesty’s permission to p^ws be- 
yond the seas, for the recovery of her health, his majesty was most 
graciously pleased to grant her re(j[uest, under the usual clauses and pro- 
visoes, according to which ye said Dame Mary Yate having given se- 
curity not to enter into any plott or conspiracy against his majesty or 
his realms, or behave herself m any su{;h manner as may be prejudicial 
to his majesty’s government, or the religion here by law established, and 
that she will not repaire to the city of lloome, or return unto this king- 
dome without first acquainting one of his majesty’s principal secretarier 
of state, and obtaining leave for the same, in pursuance of his majesty’s 
commands in council hereby will and re(|^iiire you to permit and suner 
the said Dame Mary Yate to imbarque with her trunkes of apparel and 
other necessaries not prohibited at any port of this kingdom, and from 
thence to pass beyond the seas, provided that shee departe tliis kingdom 
within 14 days after the date hereof.” — April 14. 

If the above rt fers to the celebrated Lady Mary Yate (a daughter of 
the bouse of Pakington) who is commemorated on a monument in Chad- 
desley Church, Worcestershire, as having died in 1G96, at the age of 86, 
she must have been 70 years old when these precautions were taken by 
the Government gainst the i^oot old lady attempting to invade the 
country, or to comfort the Pope with her presence and support. Dame 
Mary Yate was no doubt a Roman Catholic, and the permission above 
referred to was granted under the seventh section of the statute 3rd James 
I, chap. 5, which was viitually repealed by the statute 33rd George HI, 
chap. 30, which exempted Roman Catholics from all the penalties and 
restrictions mentioned and onioined in the older acts, if in one of tbe 
(^urts at Westminster or at the Uuartcr Bessions they made a declara- 
tion whiob to them was unobjectionable. 

CURIOUS PROVINCIAL DANCE IN FRANCE. 

The inhabitants of lioussiilon are passionately fond of dancing j they 
have some dances pecuRar to themselves. The men generally commence 
the country dance by a contre-pas^ the air of wliicb is said to be of 
Greek origin ; the women then mingle in the dance, when they jointly 
^rfonn several figures, passing one among the other, and oooaaionally 
vUrning each other round. At a particular change in the air, the male 
dancer must dexterously raise his partner and place her on his bond in a 
sitting posture. Accidents sometimes happen upon these oooaaiona, and 
the lady falls to the ground amidst the jokes and laughter of her com- 
panions. One of tliese dances, called lo salt, is performed by four men 
and lour women. At the given signal, the cavaliers simultaneously 
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raise the foiir ladies, forminj^ a pyramid, the caps of the ladies making 
the apex. The music which accunj panics these dances consists of a 
if} /la viol ^ a sort of flageolet, a drum, two hunt hoys, prims auu lenor. 
anil the eontineuse\ called in tlie euuntry lo f/ratla : this instrument, bv 
its descri]>tioii, must somewhat resemhlc the bagpipes. The iianee ealled 
f is performed with the greatest rapidity: at the end vd' every 
couplet, fur the airs are short and numennis, the female dancers art 
laiseu, and seated on the hands of their partners. 

ANCrEXT INSTKUMENT OF PUNISHMENT. 

The instrument which we here engrave is a whip of steel that was 
made and used as an engine of punishment and torture about the middle 
of the sixteenth century. It is comj>osed of several truiieated eones, 
grooved with sharp edges, and held in opposite directions, so as to give 
sot&cient oscillation without rising so far as to strike the hand of the 




executioner. It seems to have been held by a strap ; but its barbarity 
18 evident. 

rUNISHINO BY IVIIOLKSALE. 

Henry VIII. is reeordt^d, in the course of his reign, to have hanged 
no fewer than 72,(H)0 robbers, thieves, and vagabonds. In tlie hitter 
days of Elizabeth scarcely a year passed without TOO or ‘KHi cnni Inals 
going to the gallows. In lot)G, in the county of Somerset alone, -10 per- 
sons were executed, 35 burnt in the hand, and 37 severely wdiipjMid. 

MONKS AND FBI A US. 

There was a distinction between the Monks and Friars, which caused 
the latter to become the object of hatred and envy. Both the monastic, 
or regular, and parochial clergy, oiicourag(‘d the attneks made up<m them. 
The Monks were, by most of their rules, absolutely forbidden to go out 
of their monasteries, and, therefore, could receive only such donations as 
were left to them. On the contrary, tho Friars, who wore professed 
mendicants, on receiving notice of tfie sickness of any rich person, con- 
stantly detached some of their racmberH, to pursuaae the sick man to 
bequeath alms to their convent ; thus often, not only antici[>aling the 
Monks, but, likewise the parochial clergy. Besides, as most of thOT 
were iwofessed preachers, their sermons Were flrequently compared with 
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those of the cler^, and in general, not to the advantage of the latter, 
(n these sermons, the poverty and distress of their order, were topics 
that, of course, were neither omitted, nor slightly passed over. Con- 
jidering the |X)wer of the Church, before the Reformation, it is not to U 
supposed that any of the Poets, as Chaucer, &c., would have ventured to 
tell those rediculous stories of the Ihiars, with which their works abound, 
hod they not been privately protected by the superior clergy. 
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CURIOUS TUllKISU CONTRIVANCE. 

Wonderful are the appliances by which ingenuity contriv^ to iupply 
Ihe evasions of idleness. We give one of them, as described by Mr. 
Albert Smith, in his “ Month at Constantinople.” 

Passing some cemeteries and ]mblic fountains, we came to the out- 
skirts of the city, which consist chielly of gardens producing olives, 
oranges, raisins and tigs, irrigated by creaking water-wheels worked by 
donkeys. To one of these the droll contrivances which attracted our notice 
Kras affixed, The donkey who went round and round was blinded, and in 
b'ont of him was a pole, one end of which was fixed to the axle and the 
/»ther slightly drawn towards his licad-gear and tliere tied ; so that, &om 
ihe spring he alu*ays thought snmobody was pulling him on. The r 
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told 08 that idle fellows would oontriye some rude meehaniem lo that a 
stiok should fall upon the animal’s hind quarters at erery rounds and so 
keep him at work whilst they went to sleep under the trees.” 

FIGUEES OP DOGS ON ANCIENT TOMBS. 

In attempting to assign a reason for the frequent occurrence of dogs at 
the feet of tombs, we shall most probably be right if we simply attribute 
the circumstance to the affection borne by the deceased for some animal 
of that faithful class. That these sculptured animals were sometimes 
intended for likenesses oi |...:' cular dogs is evident. Sir Bryan Staple- 
ton, on his brass at Ingham, Norfolk, rests one foot on a lion, the other 
on a dog ; the name of the latter is recorded on a label, Jakke. Round 
the collar of a dog at the feet of an old stone figure of a knight, in 
ToUeshunt Knight’s Church, Essex, letters were formerly traced which 
were supposed to form the word Hotego, 

In a dictionary of old French terms, we find that the word Oocet 
means a small wooden dog, which it was customary to place at the foot 
of the bed. Now it has been thought that sometliiug of tliis kind was 
intended in the representation of dogs on tombs, and that this support 
of the feet merely indicates the old custom of having that sort of wooden 
resting-place for the feet when in a recumbent position. But our first 
supposition appears the moe natural, and is supported by the fact that 
a large proportion of these sculptured dogs, instead ot being placed 
beneath the feet, are seated on the robe or train, looking upwards with 
the confidence of favourite animals. Judith, daughter of the Emperor 
Conrad, is represented on her tomb (1191) with a little dog in her right 
hand. 

On the tomb of Sir Ralph de Rochford, in Walpole Ckuroh, Norfolk, 
his lady is by his side, uressed in a reticulated head-dress and veil, 
a standing cape to her robe, long sleeves buttoned to her wrists, a 
qoatrefoil fastens her girdle, and a double necklace of beads hangs from 
her neck. At her feet is a dog looking up, and another couchant. In 
the chancel at Shernborne, Norfolk, the figure of Sir Thomas Shem- 
bome’s lady (1468) has at the right foot a small dog sitting, with a 
collar of bells. 

On a large antique marble in the chancel at Great Harrowden, North- 
amptonshire, are the portraits of a man in armour, aud his wife in a 
winding sheet. The man stands on a greyhound, and the woman has at 
her feet two little dogs looking upwards, with bells on their ooilarH. 
This monument is that of William Harwedon and Margery, daughter of 
Sir Giles St. John of Tlumpton. She died in the twentieth year cf 
Hanry YL 

THE FATE OF THE LAST MAT-POLE IN THE STRAND. 

llie May-pole, which had been set up in 1641, having long been in a 
state of decay, was pulled down in 1713, and a now one, with two gilt 
balls and a vane on the top of it, was erected in its stead. This not 
continue lon^ in existence ; for, being in 1718 judged an obst motion to 
the view of tne ehuroh then building, orders were ^ven by the parochial 
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nulborities for its removal. Sir Isaac Newton begged it of the puishi 
and it was conveyed to Wanstcad Park, where it long supports the 
largest telescope in Europe, belonging to Sir Isaac Newton^s jfriend, Mr. 
I^ound, the rector of Wanstead, It was 126 feet long ; and presented to 
Mr. Pound by Mr, Huson, a French member of the Koyal Society. 

MEANS OP ATTEACTING CUSTOM. 

Before houses were numbered, it was a common practice with trades- 
men not much known, when they advertised, to mention thS^ colour of their 
next neighbour’s duor, balcony, or lamp, of which custom the following 
copy of a hand-bill will present a curious instance: — 

“Next to the Goldin Door, opposite Great Suffolk Street, near Pall 
Midi, at the Barber’s Pob', liveth a certain person, Robert Barker, who 
having found out an excellent method for sweating or fluxing of wiggs; 
his prices are ‘2s. fid. for ( ach bolf, and 3s. for every tcigg and jng- 
/o’ /, r>‘a(hj m/Doo/d* 

Ml SIC OF THE HINDOOS. 

Among the fine arts of India, music holds a distinguished place ; and 
although its cultivation has declined, and but few are now found who 
nave attained to eminence cither in the science or art of this unequalled 
source of recreation, refnement, and pleasure, vet no people are more 
susceptible of its charms tlian the Hindoos. Reading is with them inva- 
riably, aa with the Arabians and other Eastern nations, a species of 
ncitativoy a sort (f' speaking music, delivered in dulcet though not 
measured The neitationof lessons in a school or academy always 

takes this form. 'I'be man at the oar, women b( ating lime, the labourer 
( nu.iged in iriigati^ui, alii.e accompany their toil with song. 

The word sangtfuy syin}»h<)ny, as applied to music by the Hindoos, 
conveys the idea of the union of roices^ instruments^ and action. Musical 
treatises amu'dingly treat of gdnd^ rdt/ya, uritga, or song, percussion, 
and (lancing ; the first oompri.sing the measures of jx>etry ; the second, 
instruiucutal sounds ; and the tbii-d, theatrical representation. The 
ancient dramas of the Hindoo exhibited the union of these in their 
unequalled poetry, modulated, with the accompaniments of voice, and 
instruments, and the attractions of appropriate soentTV. 

The music of the Hindoos includes eighty-foui- modes, each 8upp08(‘d 
to have a peculiar expression, capable of moving some particular senti- 
ment or aflecliou. The modes take their denomination from the seasons, 
or from the hours of day or night. Musical composition is supposed 
capable of Qda[)tation to the dillenmt periods of the daj^, and therefoio 
its provisions are regulated by the hours. The ideas ot the Hindoos on 
music, os promoting the pleasures of iniagination, may be inferred from 
the names applied by ancient authors to (heir musical treatises. One i s 
called lidgdrnaraj the 8ca of the Passions ; another, Hdgaderpana^ the 
Mirror of Modes ; and a third, b’dbhavmdcia, the Delight of Assemblies ; 
a fourth, Sangitadopana, the Mirror of Song ; and another, JRdgav&fSdhn^ 
the Doctrine of Musical Modes. Some of these workA explaia the law 
of musiom sounds, their divisions and succession, vanatious of feales hy 
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lcuii>erameiit, and the enunciation of modes ; besides a minute dcRer/.*t. 
of U13 diflerent rinds (lute), and the rules for jdayin;^ them. This a 
fretted instrument of the guitar kind, usually having seven wiivr, n.- 
strings, and a lar^e gourd at each end of the finger-board. Its ext(*iit 
IS two octaves, and its invention is attributed to Narcda, the son of 
Brahma. There are many varieties, named according to the number of 
their strings. Of one of them we give an engraving below. 

Music, like evcrytliing else connected with India, is invested with 
divine attributes, from the saered Veda was deri\ed the Upaveda, or 
subsidiary Veda of tlie Gamlliarhas, the heavenly choristers. The art 
was communicated to mortals by Sarasvati, the consort of Brahma. 
She, as before stated, is the patroness of the fine arts, the goddess of 
speech. Their son, an ancient lawgiyer and astronomer, invented thf 
Vinh. The first inspired man, Bhcrat, inyented the Drama. 
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a 



GEORGE ROUTLEDGE SOJVS^ 

Novels at Two Shillings, continued. 


CUMMINS, M, S. 

Lamplivhter. 

Mabd Vatighaxu 

CUPPLES, Captaim. 

Green Hand- 
f Two Frigates. 

i DICKENS, CharUs. 

1 Sketches by iJoz. 

j Oliver Twist. 

I Pickwick Papers. 

1 Nicholas Nickleby. 

Martin ChuzzlewiL 

I DICKENS, Charles, Edited by. 
j Life of Grimaldi, the Clown. 
! Illustrated by Cruikshank. 

' DUMAS, AUxandrt. 
j Half Brothers, 

f Marguerite de Valois, 

f Mohicans of Paris, 

(See pmges la, 19.^ 

I EDGEWORTH, Maria. 
j Helen. 

i EDWARDS, Amelia B. 

j Ladder of Life. 

My Brother’s Wife. 

Half a Million of Money. 

j EDWARDS, Mrt. 

Miss Forrester. 

PERRIER, Mis$. 

Marriage. 

Inheritance. 

Destiny. 

FIELDING, Henry. 

Tom Jones. 

Joseph Andre wi. 

Amelia. 

FITTIS, Robert. 

Gilderoy. 


CERSIAECKER, P. ; 

A Wife to Order. 

Two Convicts. 

Feathered Arrow. 

Each for Himself. 

(See fage 

GLEIG, G. R. 

Light Dragoon. 

Chelsea Veterans. 

Hussar. 1 

GODWIN, William. 

Caleb Williams. 1 

GORE, Mrs. * 

Money Lender. 

Pin Money. 

Dowager. 

GRANT, yames. 
i Romance of War ; or, The 
Highlanders in Spain. 
Aide-de-Camp. I 

Scottish Cavalier ; the Revolu- i 
tion of 1688. I 

Bothwell : the Days of Mary j 
Queen of Scots. \ 

Jane Set on : A Scottish His- | 
torical Romance of James V. ' 
Philip Kollo. I 

Legends of the Black Watch j 
(42nd Regiment). ' 

Mary of Lorraine. | 

Oliver Ellis; or, The 21 st 1 
P*usiliers. ! 

Lucy Arden ; or, Hollywood 
Pfall. 

Frank Hilton ; or. The Queen's 
Own. 

Yellow Frigate. 

Harry Ogilvic ; or. The Black 
Dragoons. 

Arthur Blane ; or, The lOO 
Cuirassiers. 

Laura Everingham ; or, The ! 
Highlanders of Glenofa. { 

m 


CATALOGUE OF NOVELS, 

Novels at Two Shillings, continued. 


GJiANTf ydmu, continued. 

C^tain of the Guard ; or. 
The Times of Janies II. 

Letty Hyde’s Lovers : A Tale 
of the Household Brigade. 

Cavaliers of Fortune. 

Second to None ; or. The 
Scots Greys. 

Coniitablc of France. 

Phantom Regiment. 

Kinij’s Own Borderers; or, 
■J'he 25th R^menL 

White Cockade. 

Dick Rodney : Adventures of 
an Eton Boy. 

First Love and Last Love : A 
Tale of the Indian Mutiny. 

The Girl He Married : Scenes 
in the Life of a Scotch Laird. 

Lady Wedder bum’s Wish : A 
Story of the Crimean War. 

Jack Manly : His Adventures 
by Sea and Land. 

Only an Ensign : The Retreat 
from Cabul- 

Adventures of Rob Roy. 

Under the Red Dragon. 

Queen’s Cadet, & other Talcs. 

Shall I Win Her. 

Fairer than a Fairy, 

The Secret Dispatch. 

One of the Six Hundred, 

Morley Ashton ; A Story of 
the Sea. 

Did She Love Him ? 

The Ross-shire Buffs. 

Six Years Ago. 

Vere of Ours. 

Lord Hermitage. 

Royal Regiment. 

;Uy LIVINGSTONB,^ 
Author of. 

Guy Livingstone. 

Barren Honour. 

Maurice Dering. 

Brakespeare. 


Anteros. 

Breaking a Butterfly* 

Sans Merci. 

Sword and Gown. 

HALIBURTON, Judge. 

Sam Slick, the Clockmaker. ^ 
The Attach^. 

Letter Bag of Great Western. 
HANNA K, James. 

Singleton Fontenoy. 

HE RING, Jeanie. 

Through the Mist. 

HOOK, Theodore. 

Peregrine Bunce. 

Cousin Geoffry. 

Gilbert Gurney. 

Parson’s Dau^iter. 

All in the Wrong. 

Widow and the Marquess. 
Gurney Married. 

Jack Brag. 

M axwell . 

Man of Many Friends. 
Passion and Principle, 

Merton. 

Gervase Skinner. 

Cousin William. 

Fathers and Sons. 

HUGO, Victor. 

Les Miserables. 

JAMES, G. P. R. 

Brigand. 

Moriey Ernstein. 

Daml^. 

Richelieu. 

Gipsy. 

Arabella Stuart. 

Woodman. 

Agincourt. 

Russell. 

King’s Highway. 

Castle of Ehrenstein. 
Stepmother. 



GEORGE ROVTLEDGE 6- SONS^ 


Novri^ at Two Shillings, coniinutd^ 


yAMES, G. E /?., c^ntmu€d. 
Forest Days, 

Huguenot, 

Man at Arms, 

A Whim and its Consequence*, 
Heniy Masterton. 

ConvicL 

Mary tA Buigxmdy* 

Gowtie. 

Delaware. 

Henry of Guise. 

Robber. 

One in a Thousand 
Smuggler. 

De L’Orme. 

Heidelberg. 

False Heir. 

Castleneau. 

Forgery. 

Gentleman of the Old School. 
Philip Augustus. 

Black Ea^le. 

Old Dominion. 

Beauchamp, 

Arrah NeiL 
My Aunt PontypooL 

JEPHSON, R. Mounieney. 
Tom Bulkeley of Lissingtoa. 
The Girl He Left behind Him. 

KINGSLEY, Henry. 

Stretton. 

Old Margaret* 

The Harveys. 

Homl^ Mills. 

KINGSTON, W. H G. 

Pirate of the Mediterranean. 

Francesca Carrara. 

LANG, John. 

The Ex-Wife. 

Will He Marry limf 


LEVER, Char/4$. 

Arthur O’Leary. 

Con Cregan. 

Horace Templeton* 
tSeeyofw 

LE FANU, Sheridan. 

Torlogh O’Brien. 

LONG, Lady CeUherine. 

First Lieutenant’s Story. 

Sir Roland Ashton* 

LOVER, Samuel. 

Rory 0*More. 

Handy Andy. 

L YTTON, Ri^hi Hon. Lard. 
Pelham. 

Paul Clifford. 

Eugene Aram. 

Last Days of Pompeii 
RienzL 

Leila, and Pilgrims of the 
Rhine. 

Last of the Barons. 

Ernest Mahravers. 

Alice. {Sequel to Enter 
M ultra vers.) 

Night and Morning. 
Godolphin. 

Disowned, 

Devereux. 

The Caxtons. 

My Novel, a vols. 

Lucretia* 

Harold. 

Zanoni. I 

What will He Bo with It 

2 VOls, 

A Strange Story. 

Pausanias. 

The COifUifig^^ Race. 

Kenelm ChSlingly. 

The Pariftli^. 2 vds. 

I Falkland and Zacid, 

r te, 1.*, If, ssj 








